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THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE: A SKEICE 

lit Db 1 1I(» HIBSCHrrLD 

Prui s n * I Ancuiit Ilintor^ m tht. UnncTsit\ Berl l 

Til! \ >ifls “Thp Vi'o (»f tho Roui.in Empire is a period better abused 
than t ji.iwii,” l»y Theodor Mommsen half a century ago, no longer 

contain a tiuth. To hm own illiimiiiative and epooh-iuaking works we owe 
it, in the tirst insianco, that this period, so long unduly neglected and depre- 
ciated, lias ooine into the foreground uf lesearch within the last decade or 
two, and has ciicliainod the interest ot the educated w'oild far beyond the 
narrow circle of jiiofessed scholars. Edward (lihbon, the only great histo- 
rian who had pitnuoiisly turned his Biltention to this paiticular field, and 
whose genius built up the brilliant Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
on the suie foundation laid ready to his hand by the '\a.st industry of the 
French si liolar Le Nain de Tillemont, ohose to confine himself, as the title of 
his work declares, to gi\ mg a description of the period of its decay. By so 
doing he did much to confirm, though he did not oiiginate, the idea that the 
whole epoch of the Homan Empire must be regaided as a period of deteriora- 
tion, <iiul that the utmost to whioH H can lay claim is an interest of somP- 
what pathological cliaracter,*^ b^g the connecting-link between antique 
and mediiBval tiAies, and betw^ten the pagan and the Christian woild.a And 
when we look upon the picture' sketched by that incomparable painter of the 
earlier days of the empire, Tacitus, where scarcely' a gleam of light illumines 
the gloomy scene, we may well feel justified in th« opinion that the only 
office of this period is to set forth to us the death-struggle of classical antiq- 
uity, and that no fresh f motif ying seeds could spring from this process of 
coiruption. 

And, as a matter of fact, it cannot be denied that even the best days of 
the Empfre cauthar^y with truth be spoken of as the prime of Rome. There 
is a dearth of great n%mes, such as abound in the history of Greece and the 
yearly history of Rome. * Ji^us Gmsar, the last truly imposing figure among 
the Romans, does not belong to it ; he laid the foundations of this new world, 
but he was not destined to finish work, and not one of his successors came 
up to the standard of this great prototype. Individual character falls into the 

B. V.— TOl.. \z. a I 
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background daring the empire, even the individuality of the Roman people ; its 
history becomes the history of the antique world, and an account of the period 
between the reigns of Augustus and Constantine can, in its essence, be noth- 
ing other than the history of the world for the iirst three centuries after 
Christ. 

THE WEALTH OF HOMAN INSCRIPTIONS 

It is easy to understand how Niebuhr, whose enthusiastic and lifelong 
labours were devoted to the history of ancient Rome, should have coldly 
turned aside from the period of imperial rule iuid cherished no desire to carry 
his history beyond the fall of the republic. Certainly it would be unjust to 
judge of his attitude towards the first-named period from the brief lecture with 
which he concluded his lectures on Roman history, but we shall nevertheless 
do no injnstice to his undying merits by maintaining that in his heart of 
hearts he felt no sympathy with it. For it is not possible to conjure up 
a mhntal picture of the civilisation and condition of the empire from the 
scanty and imperfect records of literary tradition, a tradition that is not 
sufficient even for the first century, ainl fails us almost completely with 
regard to the second, and even more with regard to the third. Nothing can 
make up for this defieienc} except an exhaiistivi* study of monuments, 
and, more especiall)', of inscriptions, hut this I>1» Manihuis literature, us he 
was pleased to call it, was a thing which Niebuhr, in spite of liis many 
years of residence in Rome, neither eared for nor understood. For this we 
can hardly blame him, because*, while the subject of coins had received 
admirable treatment at the bauds of Joseph Kekhel, the inscriptions were 
hardly accessible for scientific ]»urpose8 till long after Niebuhr's death. 

It is difficult for a later generation to realist* the condition of epigra])hic 
research before the critical compilation of the f 'erpuu in^vriptionum Laiinarum 
had put an end to the frightful stale tilings that prevailed in this study, 
discredited as it was by all sorts of forgeiies. Hut when we see the 
insuperable difficulties with which a scholar of the first rank, like Harto- 
lommeo Borghesi, had to contend in collecting and sifting the boundless 
abundance of materials for tlie researches on the subject of the history of 
the empire, which he jdanned on so vast u scale and carried tl trough with 
such admirable acumen ; when we see how the chief work of his life came 
to nought for lack of any firm stsinding-grouud whatsoever, we can easily 
tfhderstand that Niebuhr should Itave preferred not to venture on such 
dangerous ground. 

Fnim every part of the earth where Koinaii feet have ft’od, these direct 
witnesses to the past arise from the graM* in almost disquieting abundance : 
the inexhaustible soil of Rome and its immediate vicinity has already yiqjded 
more than thirty-five thousand stones; we jiosscss more than thirty thousand 
from other parts of Italy ; and the number of those he.stowed upon us by 
Africa, which was not opened u}) to research until the last century, is hardly 
smaller. Again, the Illyrian provinces, Dalmatia first and foremost, but 
Roumania, Bulgari^ and Servia, all in their degree, and even Bosnia almost 
unknown ground till a short time ago, have become rich mines of aiscovery 
in our own days, thanks to increased facilities of communication and to the 
civilisation which has made its wayento those countries. 

There is, no doubt, much chaff that has attained to an unmerited lon- 
pvitv in these stone archives, much thali yre would willingly let go by the 
board. But one thing is certain : t^t only out of these materials — which 
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of late have been singularly supplemented by tlie masses of papyri dis- 
covered in Slgypt — can a history of the Homan Empire be constructs ; and 
that any one who addresses himself to the solution of a problem of this kind 
without exact knowledge of them, though he were as great a man as 
Leopold von Ranke, must fall far short of the gopX within reach. What 
4 'an be done w'ith such materials has been shown by Mommsen in the 
masterly description of the pruvinces from the time of Csesar to the reign of 
Diocletian, given in the fifth volume of his History of Rome^ a volume 
which not only forms a worthy sequel to those which preceded it, but in 
many respects marks an advance upon them, and makes us all the more 
painfully aware of the gap which we dare scarcely hope to see filled by his 
master hand. 


THE MKAMNir OF IMPERIAL ROMAN HISTORY 

What is the secret of the vivid inU-rest which the Homan Empire awakens 
even in the minds of thrtse ^^ho feel little drawn towards the study of antiq- 
uity ? It is, in the first place, undoubtedly because this period is in many 
lespects nior(‘ modern in 4‘haracfer than aii} other of ancient times ; far 
more so thjin the liyzantine Empire or the Middle Ages. It is a period of 
transition, in w1ji<‘)i vast re\oluiions (‘aiiie about in politics and religion and 
tlie seed ol a u«‘\v civilisation wa.s sown. Its true significance is not to be 
f»)und in ilie creation of a ’w orld-wide empiiv. 'Hepiiblican Home had already 
s1ibdue4l the East in her inexorable advance ; Macedonia and Greece, Syria, 
Asia, Ai’ lea, and, liually, Lgypt, had f.illen into her hands before the setting 
up of the imperial throne. 

In the West, again, Spain and the south of Gaul had long been Homan 
when .lulius Caisar startt*d on the eampaigii which decided the future 
of Europe, and pu'shed the Homan frontier forward from the Rhone to the 
Hhine. The kwsi\ of Home already extended over all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, and tlie accessions made to her dominions during the period of 
imperial rule were comparatively insignificant. The Daiiubiau and Alpine 
jirovinces w'ere w'on for the Homan Empire. by Augustus, Britain was con- 
•luered by (Mamlius, Dacia and Arabia bv Trajan, beside the conquests wdiich 
his successor immediately relinquished. ( rermania and the kingdom of Parthia 
permanently withstood tin* Uoinaii onset, and the construction of the Upper 
Germanic and Hmtiaii Limes by Domitian was an official recognition of the 
invincibility of the Germniiic barbarians. The counsel of resignation, givSn 
by Augustus tc^his successors out of the fulness of his own bitter experience, 
warning them to keep the empire witliin its natural frontiers, t.e., the^Hhine, 
Danube, and Euphrates, was practically followed by them, and Hadrian did 
unquestionably right in breaking altogether with his predecessor's policy of 
expansion and refusing to expose the waning might of the empire to a con- 
tinuous struggle to which it was no longer equal. 

The great work of the empire, therefore, was not to conquer a world 
but to weld one into an organic whole, to foster civilisation where it existed 
and to be the instrument of Gr^oo-Romaii civilisation amongst the almoat 
absolutely uncivilised nations admitted into the Orbis jRomanvs : and up to 
a certain point it actually accomplished this pacific mission, which proceeded 
with hardly a pause even under the ^orst of tyrants. Its task, however, 
varied greatly in various parts of its world-wide field. 

In the East, permeated with ^reek culture, though by no means dena- 
tionalised, the Homans scarcely made bn attempt to enter into competition 
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with this superior civilising agency, and, except as the medium of expreraion 
of the Roman magistrates, the Roman language played a very subordinate 
part there. 

The art and literature which flourished in this soil during the days of 
empire are, with insignificant exceptions, as Greek in form and substance ^ 
in the preceding centuries. In the great centres of culture in the East, in 
Antioch and Alexandria, the Roman government and the Roman array have 
left visible traces, but there is nothing to lead us to suppose that they pro- 
foundly affected, far less metamorphosed, the GraBCo-Oricntal character of 
those cities. Ephesus, the capital of Asia and the seat of the Roman gov- 
ernment, was no more Romanised than Ancyra or Pergamus. The only 
exception is Berytus, “■ the Latin island in the sea of Oriental Hellenism ” ; 
there, in the Colonia Julia Augusta Felix, where the colonists vrere Roman 
legionaries, grew up the famous school of jurisprudence, where Ulpian, the 
great jurist of Syrian descent, may have had his training ; a school which 
ministered abundant material to the editors of the (\)dex 'Fheodosianus, and 
whence professors were summoned by Justinian to co-operate with him in 
the compUation of the code \^hich cast Roman l.iw into its linal shape. In 
general, the Roman Emjurc* received much from tlie Kast hotli ()f good and 
evil, but gave it practically no fresh intellectual impulse ; its chief contribu- 
tion to Grreco-Oriental civilisation was the establishment of tu’der, the 
guarantee of personal safety, and the advancement of material prosperity. 


ROMAN INFLUIIXCE IN THE WEST 

The case was very diflerent in the West, wheie Rojne was called upon to 
accomplish a great civilising mission, and \\here the urnuind liad been pre- 
pared for her in very few jilaces b\ an indigenous eivilisalion. In the south 
of Gaul, indeed, the Greek eohmy of ^lassilia had f<U' si\ eenluriea been 
spreading the Greek language and eharacter, Greek i*t>inage and customs, by 
means of its factories, which extended as far a.*, to Sp.iin, and a home had thus 
been won for Hellenism on this favoured coiisl, as in southern Italy. Ciesar, 
with the far-seeing jiolicy that no sentimental consider.itiiuis weie suffered 
to confuse, was the first to break the ilominioii of the Greek city, which had 
so long been in close alliance with Rome, an»l so to point the way to the sys- 
tqjnatic Romanisatiou of soutlierii Gaul. 

Tlie Phoenician and Iberian civilisation of Africa and Spain was even less 
capable of withstanding the irresistible advance of Rome. The names of 
cities and individuals have indeed survived there as witnesses to the past, and 
the Phamician language held its ground in private life for centuries, but the 
Roman language and Roman customs made a conquest of both Africa 
and Spain in the course of the jjeriod of imperial rule. The same holds 
good, and in the same degree, of Dalmatia and Noricum, less decidedly o1 
Rsetia and the Alpine provinces. In Mopsia, where a vigorous Ghreek civili- 
sation had made itself at home in the trading stations on the Black Sea, the 
process of Romanisation was not completely successful, aad in the north- 
eastern parts of Pannonia it was never seriously taken in hand. But even 
Dacia, though occupied • at so late a date, and though Uie colonists settled 
there after the extermination or expulsion of its previous inhabitants were 
not Italians, but settlers from the most diverse parts of the Roman Empire, 
was permeated with Roman civilisation an extent which is positively 
astonishing under the circumstances.* 
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la Britain alone the KomaniBins process proved altt^ther futile, in spite 
of the exert igns of Agricola, and the country remained permanently a great 
military camp, in which the development of town life never advanced beyond 
the rudimentary stage. Even in Gaul, which had been conquered by Caesar, 
it proceeded with varying success in the various parts of the country, making 
most headway in Aquitaine, though not till late, and less even in middle 
<iaul, where the Roman colony of Lugdunum, the metropolis of the three 
Gallic provinces, alone reflected the image of Rome in the north. But even 
at Augustodunum (Autun), which was a centre of learning in the early days 
of the empire no less than at the point of transition from the third century 
to the fourth, Roman civilisation reachetl the lower ranks of the population 
as little as in other parts of Gaul. Moreover, in the Gallic provinces, which 
w'ere con(]|uered by Caesar but not organised by his far-seeing political genius, 
the old civitates and pagi were not superseded, ns in the Karbonensis, by 
the ItiLliaii muniiupal syMtom, and the Celtic language did not wholly die 
out in middle Gaul till the time of the Franks. 

The civilis<'ition of western Belgioa w-as even more meagre; while in the 
eastern portions of the country, in the fertile valleys of the Moselle and 
Saar, thickly studded with villas, we cumti upon a curious mixed Gallieo- 
Uoman civilisation of which the graceful descriptions of Ausonius and the 
lifelike sculptures of the Igel column, and the Neumageii ba.s-rclief afford us 
a lively picture. 

Treves, above all, bears witness to the vigour of Homan civilisation in 
tfiese parts, though it did not attiiin its full development until the fourth 
century. The Roman i.sing ol Gaul would no doubt have proceeded far more 
<‘nerg^tically had not the country been emptied of Roman troops from the 
time it was conquered. 'Die immense ellieacy of the Roman legions as 
agents of civilisation has been demonstrated — even more clearly than on the 
Danube — on the banks of the Rhine, where the Roman civilisation which 
centred about the great t .iiiip-eities struck deep root, although it had not 
strength to survive the tieree storms of the wandering nations which have 
since raged o\er that region. 

The value of the Koiuaii work of civilisation ^va.s most profoundly realised 
by tho.se who witnessed it in their own country, and no writer has given 
more eloquent expression to this feeling than a late Gallic poet in the verses 
in which he extols the l)lessing.s of Roman rule : 

FfHMfiti })atriain divorsM gentibuM imam : 

Profuit invitifl, to doiuinante, capi; 

Cuiiiqiie offers victis propria consortia juris, 

Prbem fecisti, quod priua Orbis erat” 

dlut what Romo did for these countries was repaid her a hundred-fold. 
No country took so prominent a part in the literature of the empire as Spain. 
She mve birth to the two Senecas, to Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian (not to 
speak of lesser men) : that is to say to the originator of modern p:^e and 
the champion of Ciceronian classicism. From Africa come the versatile Apu- 
leius an4 the pedantic Fronto, as jvell as the eloquent apologiste of Christi- 
anity, Terttdli&n, Cyprian, and Augustine. Gaul early exercised a strong 
influence on the developmeAt of rhetoric, and in the latter days of the 
empire became a seat of Roman poetic %rt and study. Even more striking 
is the fact that Spain and Africa gave birth to Trajan, Hadrian, and Septimiw 
Seyerns, men who, widely as they differed in character and purpose, were the 
principal factors in the evolution of thebmpire. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES OP THE EMPIRE 

Had the age of the empire been merely a period of decay, it certainly 
would not have had the strength to accomplish a work of civilisation which 
is practically operative in Latin countries to this day. And as a matter of 
fact, nothing can be less correct than such an assertion, witnessing, as it does, 
to a very slight acquaintance with the period in question. Rsither must we 
say that rei)ublicaii Rome would not have been equal to the task ; a new 
empire ha<l to arise, u})on a fresh basis, stable at home and strong abroad, 
assuring and guaranteeing legal protection and security throughout the 
world, in order to accomplisli this pacific mission. The Roman body politic 
was in the throes of dissolution ; in a j)eaceful reign of half a century 
Augustus iTeated it anew, and if his work tloes not bear the stamp of genius, 
if we cannot exonerate it from the charge of a certain iiiconqdeteness, yet 
with slight modifications it held the Roman empire togctlier for three centu- 
ries, and 8t»»od the test of practical working. Had Julius Chesar lived longer, 
had he been destined to see the realisation of liis great projects, lie wouhl 
no doubt have built up a work of greater genius and more homogeneous 
character, but it is an open <piestion wdiether it would have proved equally 
lasting after the death of its creator. Great m(‘n make the histen-y of the 
■world, and determine the course of events, but the potent and arbitrary 
personality, which w'onld fain c<injure present and future to scr\e its will, 
imposes fetters on the course of suhsetiueiit dcvelojnnent w'hich later genera- 
tions cannot and will not endure. • 

Augustus gave Rome a new system of government — an imjierial system. 
The old Roman constitution, originally intended for a ejt>, admirahh* as it 
was, could no longer serve as the basis of a state that had become a worhl- 
wide empire; it had, moreover, been eoinpletelv shattered in the ( onflicts 
of the last century of the rejmhlic. To icstore the rcj»iiblic was iiiqiossihh*. 
its obsequies laid been celebrated on the fields of IMiarsalia and I'hilippi. 
After the battle of Actium, w'liich merelv decidcil w'hether the name of the 
emperor should be Antoniu.s or Oetavian, and, })«>ssibly, wlicther the centre 
of the new empire shouhl lii* in the East or the West, tlie only question 
which could arise wras that of the form, not of the essential character, of tlie 
new creation. 

^bereean be no doubt th.it Julius (\csai w’oiild iiave ascended the throne 
Qt Rome as absolute imperator after his return from the l*arthian expedition, 
and Oetavian as well had it in his power to claim sovereignty without limitation 
of an^kind, for the whole army and fleet were under his cciinmand; Imt ho 
rested content with a more modest title and took the reins of government, 
not as imperator but as princeps. He did not found a monarcAy but a di- 
archy, as it has been aptly st^ded, in which tlie power was to be permanefitly 
mvided between the emperor and the senate. It was a compromise with 
the old r^uhlic, a voluntary constitutional limitation of the sovereign pre- 
rogative by which all the rights pertaining to the people and the senate — 
legislation no less than legal jurisdiction, the right of coinage no less than 
the levy of taxation, the disposal of tho revenue and expendituce of the 
state, and finally (after the accession of Tilierius and ostensibly in com- 
pliance with a clause in the testam^tary dispositions of Augustus), the ap- 
pointment of magistrates — were td appertain, under well-defined rules, in 
part to the pnnogis and in part to the senate. The empire was to be elec- 
tive, as the old Roman monarchy Imd bhefi; the nomination to the throne 
was to proceed from the senate, but on the other hand the supreme command 
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of the army and fleet was vested in the emperor in virtue of his proconsular 
authority, .which extended over all parts of the empire outside the limits 
of the city of Rome. The legions were quartered in the provinces under his 
jurisdiction, while in those governed by the senate, with a few exceptions 
which soon ceased to be, all that the governors had at their disposal was a 
very moderate force of auxiliary troops. 

We have no reason to doubt the honesty of Augustus’ intentions, but it is 
obvious that all the prerogatives of the senate insured it a fair share in the 
goverumeiit only so long as tlie sovereign chose to respect them. The reign 
of terror under liis successors sufliced to set in the most glaring light the 
absolute impotiuice of the senate when opposed to a despot, and overturned 
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the neatly balanced system of Augustus. It is easier, we eannot but confess, 
blame the author of this system and to demonstrate its impracticability 
lan to put a better in its plao<*. For ran it be supposed that if Augustus had 
set up an absolute monarchy such as ('sesar contemplated, the Koroans would 
have been spared the tyranny of a (/aligulu or a Nero.'' Again, if Augustus 
had liandcd over to tlie senate even a share in the command of the army, 
would the empire have been so much as possible, or would he not imrcedi- 
iitely ha\e eoninred uj) the demon of civil w'ar? Nor was the co-operation 
of the senate in llie go\ormneiil altogether a failure; it proved s.ilutary 
under einj>erors such as N'erva and his successors. The history of all ages 
goes to prove that eh.irlered rights arc of no avail against despots, and what 
guarantee is there in modern monarchies for the maintenance of a constitu- 
tion oonfinned by oath, except the conscience of the sovereign, and, even more, 
the .steadfast will of the nation, which wdll endure no curtailment of its rights? 


UNFULFILLED PORSlltILlTlES 

But the Roman nation existed no more, and in the senate under th<^mpire 
a Tineas would now have seen, not a council of kings, but, like the emperor 
Tiberius, an assemblage of men prepared to brook any form of servitude. 
If it had been possible to give legal representation to the Roman citizens 
in Italy and the romnnised provinces, the system devised by Augustus might 
have been destined to enjoy a longer lease of life. The emperor Claudius, 
who had some sensible ideas intermingled with his follies, would have ad- 
mitted £lauls of noble birth to the senate, as Julius Ctesar had done. We 
can read in Tacitus of the vehement opposition with which this proposal was 
received by the senators, who would not hear of any diminution of t^ir 
exclusive class privileges ; and even Ae Spaniard Seneca has nothing but 
angry scorn for the defunct emperor who wanted to make the whole vrorld a 
present of the rights of Roman citizenship and “ to see all Greeks, Gauls, 
Spaniards, and Britons, in the toga.” 
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And yet this would have been the only way to infuse fresh sap into 
decaying organism, to maintain the vital forces of the senate, to establish 
the government of the empire on a broader basis, and to bind the nations 
which been subdued by the sword to the empire with indissoluble ties. 
It is true that by the so-called /tw Latii which Vespasian bestowed upon the 
whole of Spain as a testimony to tlie Romanisatioii of the country, the magis- 
trates, and after the second century the town-councillors, of such cities as did 
not enjoy full rights of citizenship, were admitted to the ranks of Roman 
citizens, a very sensible measure, though of benefit to a limited circle only, 
by which the best elements of provincial society became Roman citizens. 

Full rights of citizenship were als<» bestowed on the jKjregrine soldiers 
when they entered the oriental legions, and on the V’igiles at Rome, and the 
soldiers of the fleet and auxiliary forces on their discharge. But from the 
reign of Antoninus Pius onwards this important privilege was not accorded, 
as before, to the children of these soldiers, but churlishly confined, witli few 
exceptions, to the men themselves; and the bestowjil conacquentiy lost its 
virtue as an agency for the assimilation of the population of the empire ; and 
when; tw’o hundrei years after the death of Augustus, the son of the emperor 
Septimius Severus, who himself liad broken with all the national traditions 
of Rome, granted Roman citizenship to all subjects of the empire, as we are 
informed (though by authorities which greatly exaggerate the 8eo;^)e of the 
measure), it was no lunger felt as a political ])ri\ilege but as the outcome of 
a greedy financial policy. 


KKFOUMS OF AUQl-HTUH 

The reorganisation of the government by Augustus, open to criticism as 
it is in many res[)ects, was a blessing to the Roman Empire. The view 
which prevailed under the republic, that the provinces had been conquered 
only to be sucked dry by senators ,md knights, governors and tax-farmers, 
in league or in rivalry of greed (we have one exanijile out of hundreds in 
Verres, condemned to immortality by the eb^quence of Cicero), this view 
was laid aside with the advent of the empire, and even if extortion did not 
wholly cease in the senatorial jirovinces, yet tin* provincial administration of 
the first two centuries A.o, is iiitinitcl}' superior to the systematic spoliation 
of the republic. The governors are no lunger masters armed with absolute 
aiRhority, constrained to extort money as fast as possible from the provin- 
cials committed to their charge in order to meet debts contracted by their 
own extravagance and, more especially, by that bribery ^ the populace 
which fjras indispensable to their advancement. They are officials unaer strict 
control, drawing from the government salaries fully sufficient to their needs. 
It was a measure imperatively^ called for by the altered circumstances of the 
time and fraught with most important consequences to create, as Augustus 
did, a class of salaried impeiial officials and definitively break with the high- 
minded but wrong-headed principle of the republic by which the hi^er 
posts were bestowed as honorary appointments, and none but subor^nate 
oflQcia^ were paid, thus branding the lattei; with the stigma of servitude. 

It is true that the cautious reformer adopted into his new dystem df gov- 
ernment the old names and the offices which had come down from republi- 
can times, with the exception of the Censorship and the dictatorship, which 
last had long been obsolete. But these were intended from the outset to lead 
but a phantom existence and to take no ^art in the great task of imperial 
administration. Augustus drew his 6wn body of officials from the knightly 
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oUas, aiid under the unpretentious titles of procurator and prsefect practi- 
cally committed the whole administration of the empire to their ^nds, 
reserving, apart from certain distinguished sinecures in Rome and Italy for 
the senators the presfecture of the city, all the great governorships except 
highest commands in the army. The handsome salaries — 
vai^g in the later days of the empire from £600 sterling to £3,600 
sterling — and the great inti nance attached to the procuratorial career, 
which opened the way to the lofty positions of prmfect of Egypt and com- 
mander of the praetorian guards at Rome, render^ the service very desirable 
and highly esteemed. 

While the liigh-boru magistrates of the republic entered upon their one 
year's tenure of ollico without any training whatsoever, and were, of course, 
obliged to rely upon the knowledge and trustworthiness of the permanent 
staff of clerks, recorders and cashiers in their department, there grew up 
under the empire a professional class of government ofticials who, schooled 
by years of experience and continuance in office and 8up{>orted by a numer- 
ous staff recruited from the imperial freedmen and slaves, were in a position 
to cope with tlie requirements of a world-wide empire. These prfjcurators, 
some as governorh-in-cliief of the smaller imperial provinces, some as assis- 
tants to the governors of the greater, watched over the interests of the public 
exchequer and the emperor's private property, or looked after the imperial 
hiiildings and acpiedurts, the imperial games, the mint, the (‘orn supply of 
Rome and tlie alimentary institutions, tlie legacies left to the em])erors, 
their castles and demesnes in Italy and abroad — in short, everything that 
fell within the vast and ever widening sphere of imperial government. Mean- 
while the exchequer of the senate dwindled and dwindled, till it finally came 
to be merely the exchequer of the city of Rome. 


Taxation Refotim 

The government department which underwent the most ini}>ortant change 
was that of taxation. And there, again, Augustus with the co-operation of 
his loyal colleague and friend Agrippa carried out the decisive reform which 
stood the test of time till at least the middle of the second century in spite 
of mismanagement and the exactions of despots, and secured the prosperity 
of the empire during that period. While the indirect taxes, the vtctigali^ 
continued in the main to be levied on the easy but (for the state and still 
more for its sul^ects) unprofitable plan of farming them out to companies of 
publicans, which had come down from republican days — though tUb pub- 
licans were now placed under the strict supervision of the imperial procura- 
tor* — the trihuta^ which was assessed according to a fixed scale partly in 
money and partly in kind, the poll-tax and the land-tax were thenceforth 
levied directly by government officials, and the extortionate tax-farnaers 
were finally banished from this most important branch of the public service. 

A necessary condition of such a remrm was an accurate knowled^ of 
the empire and its taxable capaci^. The census of the whole world did not 
take place at dhe and the same lime, as the apostle Luke supposed, but the 
census of Palestine which he records certainly formed part of the survey of 
the Roman Empire which was gradiiall) proceeded with in the early days of 
imnerial rule, and by which the extent ox the country, the nature of tlie sou, 
and the number and social position of its inhabitants; were ascertained as a 
l^Misis for taxation and reoruiting. In an inscription found at Berytus an 
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officer records that by the command of Quirinus, who as governor of Syria 
took the census of Palestine mentioned by St. Luke, he had ascertained the 
number of citizens in Apamea in Syria ; and numbers of his comrades must 
in like manner have been employed on this troublesome business iii every 
part of the empire. 

According to these statistics the land-tax and the poll-tax, the chief 
sources of revenue in the empire, were assessed. The latter affected only 
those who did not possess full rights of citizenship and was always regarded 
as a mark of subjection in cousequence ; the burden of the former fell upon all 
land in the provinces unless by the jun Italirum^ which was most sparingly 
conferred, it was placed on the same footing as the soil of Italy, wdiieh W'jis 
exempted from the tax. But even Italian soil ultimately lost its immunity 
from taxation ; and the introduction of the land tax into Italy, which formed 
part of Diocletian's reform in this department, marks the reduction of this 
country, jmvileged above all others in the eonhlitution of August ns, to the 
level of the provinces. 

Unfortunately taxation in the earl> days ot the empire is one of the 
most obscure of subjects, as our wmreos of information yield nothing much 
until the loign of Diocletian. But the great discoveries of papyri ainl 
quantities of receipt-shards (the so-called ostrara) recently made in Egyjit 
have already thrown some light upon the \videl\ e\tende<l and complicatod 
administration of tin* count rv, and we may hope for further instruction from 
the land of the Ptolemies, which exi-reised a stronger intlumice than any 
• other upon the administration of the Uoman Empin*. 

We might say much mon* eoneerning tlie reforms by which Augustus 
and his successors transformed the eharacter of the whole empire ; of the 
organisation of tin* standing army pr.u tie.illy eieated by CcTKar, which in 
manifold formations compassed about tlie motlev population of the universal 
empire of Koine with a firm bond ; of the imperial coinage which made the 
denarius and the Koni.iii gold piece legal tender throughout the Roman 
world and cither did a\va\ with local coinage or restricted it to private eir- 
culation in the place \\here it was struck (with the sole exception of Egypt, 
which occupied a peculiar position in this as in other respects) ; of the insti- 
tution of an imperial post, which, thtmgh it scived almost exclusively the 
purposes of the magistrates and was long a heavy burden on the provincials, 
is nevertheless a landmark in the history of international communication; 

the opening up of nunole jirovinecs hy the extended network of roads, 
on the milestones of which nearly all the emperors sim’e Augustus inscribed 
their names, estiecially Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, and Canq^alla; of the ali- 
mentary institutions originated hy Nerva (one of tlie few government institu- 
tions for the public welfare in ancient times), which were intended to subserve 
both the maintenance of the citizen class and the furtherance of agriculture 
in Italy. We should gladly dwell u|)on the further development of 
Roman law by the council of state organised by Hadrian, after Augustas 
the greatest reformer on the imperial throne, and on the redaction of the 
edietum perpetuum carried out at his command by Salvius Julianus, whose 
full name and career we have but recently Jearned from an inscription found 
in Africa, which paved the way for a common law for the whffie empire and 
prepared the great age of jurisprudence at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, when the springy of creative jwwer in art and literature were almost 
wholly dried up. But within the narrow limits of this brief survey we must 
refrain from this, as from a description of the prosperity and decline of the 
highly developed municipal life of the period, and a sketch of the historv of 
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the empire at home and abroad, and of its intellectual life. One question, 
however, (iannot be left altogether without answer — the question of the atti- 
tude of the imperial government towards alien religions, and, above all, 
towards Christianity. A detailed examination of the position of C*hristian- 
ity in the Roman Empire by the authority best qualified to speak on the 
subject ^ will be found in another part of this work, and I can therefore con- 
fine myself in this place to a brief notice. 


THK EMPIRE AND THE PAGAN CREED 

Paganism is essentially tolerant, and the Romans always extended a 
full measure <d' this toleration to the religions of the nations they conquered. 
The early custom of transferring to Rome the tutelary divinity of any 
conquered city in the vicinity is a practical expression of the view that any 
addition to the Homan pantheon (which had begun to grow into a Grmco- 
Koman pantheon bv the admit tam^e of Apollo and the Sibyls and had actually 
l>ecn such since the war with Hannibal) must be regarded simply ns an 
addition to tli(‘ divine patrons of Rome, in the main this view was adhered 
to under the empire, although Augustus fc^rmulated more definitely the 
idea of a Homan state religion and closed the circle of gods to whom 
worshi]) was due on the part of the state. Hut we have evidence of the 
sriirit (»f tolerance and the capacity f{»r assimilation characteristic of the age 
in the wide dissemination of the Egyptian cults of Isis and Serapis, especially* 
in the upt»er ranks of society, and still more in the worship — deep rooted 
among the massc.s and spread abroad i»ver the greatest part of tlie earth — of 
the Persian Mithras, w’hom Diocletian and his co-regents praised in the great 
Daiiubian camp of ('anintum as the patron their dominion. Even the Phiv- 
niciaii gods of Africa and the (VI tic gods of (hull and the Danube provinces 
w'ere allowed to survive by identification with Homan divinities of a some- 
what similar cliurarter, and in the outlandish surnames bestowed upon the 
latter; although the names of the great (’eltic divinities disappear from the 
monuments — a matter in which the government undoubtedly had a hand. So 
many barbarians, Nays Lucian the scoffer, h.ivc made their way into Olympus 
that they have ousted the old gods from their ])laees, and ambrosia and 
nectar have become scanty by reason of the crowd of topers ; and he makes 
Zeus resolve upon a thorough clearance, in order unrelentingly to thrust fo^th 
from Olympus all who could not prove their title to that divine abode, even 
though they hi^ a great temple on earth and there enjoyed divine honours. 

In view of the lengths to which the Homans carried the principle %f giv- 
ing free course to eve^ religion within the empire so long as its professors 
di(> not come into conflict with the government officials or tend to form hot- 
beds of political intrigue, such as were the schools of the Druids, how did it 
come to pass that the (Christian religion, and to a less extent the Jewish 
relinon also, were assailed as hostile and dangerous to the state ? 

It is the collision between monotheism and polytheism, between the wor- 
ship ofeGod and — from the Jewish and Christian point of view — the 
worship of idols. The great crime which Tacitus lays to the charge of 
the Jews, that which brought upon the Christian the imputation of atheism, 
was contempt for the gods, t.s., the ^ods of the Roman state. And tins 
denial was not only aimed at the gods of the Roman pantheon ; it applied 


[' See Frofessor Harnack's arUcle on Church and State on page 629.] 
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in equal measiue to the emperor-god, to whom all subjects of the empire, what- 
ever other religion they professed, were bound to er^ altars and temples in 
the capitals of the provinces, and everywhere do sacrifice ; who, conjointly with 
and above all other gods, in both East and West, demanded that supreme 
veneration which constituted the touch-stone of loyalty. To refuse this was 
necessarily regarded as high treason, as crimen laeice and prosecuted 

as such. It is true that the monotheistic Jews, after the destruction of their 
national independence, were allowed by law to exercise their own religion on 
condition of paying the temple dues in future to the Capitoline Jupiter, and 
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penalties were attacluMl only to conversion to the Jewish religion, especially 
in the Ctise of Uoin<in citizens. Hut it is e\ ident that they \ery bkilfully con- 
trived to avoid an open rupture vith the worship of the emjieror no less than 
with the national religion of Koine; foi Jiistory has no record of Jewdsh 
miartyrs who buffered <lcath for their faith under the empire. 


THi: EMPIRE ANI> ClIKlSTrANITY 

It was otherwise with Christianity ; from the outset, and more particularly 
after the ministry of Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, which deter- 
mined the whole course of its biibsequciit development, it had come forw’ard 
as a universal religion, circumstribed by no limitations of nationality and 
gaining proselytes throughout the wdiole world, an tceUtia militanB^ resolved 
to break down all baniers set up by human power and the rulers of this 
world in order to bear the new’’ faith to m( tor}'. Here no lasting compromise 
was possible. After the reigii of T raj.in he who did not deny the faith and 
a^re the pagan gods and the image of the emperor had to pay the penalty 
of*uu obduracy incomprehensible t<» the Roman magistrates, by death as a 
traitor. Singularly enough, it was this emperor, so averse to persecution 
and ^tt-deification, who outlawed C’hristianity in the Roman Empire by the 
verdict that the Clhristians should not be hunted out, but, when informed 
against and convicted, sliould be punished unless they renounced thmr faith ; 
and most of his successors — though not without exceptions, among whom 
Hadrian, Severus Alexander, and Philip must be numbered — adopted the 
same line. It may be that even then they had a presage of the danger to 
the Roman state that would anse from this internaiionm religion whicn had 
^iginated in the East, which declared all mpn, even slaves, to oe equal before 
God, and was in its essence socialistic; at least it is difficult ‘to explain on 
any other grounds the profound hatred to which I’acitus, the greatest intel- 
lect of ^ time, gives vent in his desAiption of the iiereecution of Christians 
under Nero. 

As a matter of fact the spread of ChrUlianity in Asia had by that time 
attained considerable proportions, as is evident from the report sent by Pliny 
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to Trajan and from other records ; and as early as the reign of Domitian it 
had madents way in Rome even to the steps of the throne. But there was 
certainly no man then living who would mive thought it possible that this 
despise religion of the poor was destined to conquer the world-wide empire, 
and this disdain is the only explanation we can find for the fact that the first 
general Mrsecution of the Christians — for the local outbreaks of persecution 
under Marcus Aurelius, Severus, and Maximinus, confined as they were to a 
narrow circle, cannot be so called — did not take place until about the middle 
of the third century. Tertullian may have described too grandiloquently 
the enormous advance of Cliristianity throughout the empire ; it is neverthe- 
less beyond controversy that by the beginning of the third century it had 
become a power which serious-minded rulers, bolicitous for the maintenance 
of a national empire, might well imagine that their duty to their country 
required them to exti^ate with fire and sword. In this spirit Decius waged 
war against Christianity, and ho did Diocletian, who assumed the surname of 
Jovius, after the supreme divinity of Home, as patron of the national paganism. 
But it was a hopeless struggle; only ten years later ('onstantiue made his 

E eaoe with the Christian church by the Milan edict of toleration, and shortly 
cforo his death he received baptism. 

With CoiisUmtine Uie history of ancient Rome comes to an end ; the 
transference of the capital to Byzantium was the (mtward visible sign that 
the Homan Empire was no more. Tite process of dissolution had long been 
at work ; symptoms thereof come to light as early as the first century, and 
life frightfully apparent under the weak einpt'ror Marcub, uhose melancholy ^ 
Contemplation* bn^athe the utter hopelessness of a world scourged by war 
and pestilence. The real dissolution of the Roman world, however, did not 
take place until the middle of the third century. The empire, assailed by 
barbarians and rent asunder by internal feuds, became the sport of ambitious 
generals who in Caul, Mtesia, and i^innonia, placed themselves at the head 
of their barbarian troops ; the time of the so-called Thirty Tyrants witnesses 
the speedy dlsiutegratioii of the recently united West. 


INEVITABLE DECAY 

Nor could the strong emperors from the Danubian *province8 check the 
process of decay. Poverty fell upon the cities of Italy and the proving 
whose material prosperity and patriotic devotion had Iwen the mwt pleasing 
pictures offered^b^ the good days of the Roman Empire ; seats in the town 
council and mumcipal offices, once passionately striven after as the goal ^ civic 
ambition, as the election placards at Pompeii testify, now found no candi- 
dates baoause upon their occupants rested the responsibility of raising texes 
it was impossible to pay ; the way was paved for the compulsory hereditary 
tenure of posts and trades indispensable to the government. Agriculture 
was ruined, and documents dating from the third century and the end of tlie 
second, which have been recently brought to light in parts of the empire re- 
mote froiD one another, desoribe wi^ affecting laments the want wd hardships 
endured by colonists and small landholders in the vast imperial demesnes. 
The currency was debased, silver coins had depreciated to mere tokens, sala- 
ries hud to be paid for the most part in*kind, public credit was destroyed. 

The desolation of the land, no longer tilled in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty of possession amidst disosders within and without ; a steady decrease 
of the population of Ittdy and the provinces from the end of the second oen- 
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tory onwards ; famine, and a prodigious rise in the cost of all the necessaries 
of life, which it was a hopeless undertaking to check by any imperial regu- 
lation of prices, are the sign-manual of the time. The army, from which 
Italians had long sinoe disappeared, liberally interspersed with barbarian 
elements and no longer held together by any interest in the empire and in an 
emperor who was never tlie same for long together, was no longer capable 
of coping with the Goths and Alamanni who ravaged the Roman provinces 
in all directions; the right bank of the Rhine and the Limes Germanicus 
and Limes Rseticus, laboriously erected and fortitied with ramparts and 
castellae, fell a prey to the Germans in the middle of the third century. A 
Homan emperor meets a shameful death in captivity among the j’arthians ; 
Dacia, Trajan's hard-won conquest has to be abandoned and its inhabitants, 
who were spared by the enemy, transplanted to the southern bank of the 
Danube. 

Towards the end of the third century the cities in (laul w'erc surrounded 
with substantial walls, Home itself had to be fortitied against the attacks of 
the barbarians, and was once more provided with a circumvallation, as in the 
days of hoary antiquity, by one of the most vigorous of her rulers. Diocle- 
tian ceased to make the Eternal City his ca]>ital, and realised in j>ra(‘tice the 
idea of division into an Oriental and Occidental world wliieh Jiad stirred 
the minds of men three centuries before. His siic(*ess(»r put an end to the 
Roman Empire , but all he had to do was to bury the dead. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SCOPE, THE SOURCES, AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
HISTORY OF ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS 

P]iOFEHSOR iliusniFKLi* has jx)inted out that tliere is a general miscon- 
oSption as to the true meaning of later Roman history and that the time of 
the Roman Emfiire is, in reality, by no means exclusively a period of decline. 
In point of fact, there were long periods of imperial history when the glory of 
Rome, as mea.sured l)y its seeming material prosperity! by the splendour 
of its coiKjuests, ami the wide range of its domination, was at its height. 
Hut two prominent factors, among others, have served to befog the* view in 
considering this period. In the fir!»t place, the fa(*t tliat the form of govern- 
ment is held to liavc changed from tins republii’.in to the monarehial system 
witli the accession of Augustus, has led to a prejudice for or against the age 
on the part of a good share of writers who have considered the subject. In 
the second place the invasion of C''hristianit^> during the decline of the 
empire has introduced a feature even more prejudicial to candid discussion. 

Yet, broadly considered, neither of these elements shouhl have had much 
weight for the historian. In the modern sense of the word the Roman com- 
monwealth wa.s never a democracy. From first to last, a chief share of fts 
population consvited of slaves and* of the residents of subject states. There 
was, indeed, a semblance of representative government; but this, it iftnst be 
remembered, was eontinueil under the empire. Indeed, it cannot be too 
often pointed out that the accession to power of Augustus and liis immediate 
successors did not nominally imply a marked change of government. ^ We 
shall have occasion to point out again and again that the “ emperor '* was 
not a royal ruler in the modern sense of the word. The very fact that the 
right of hereditary suooessiuii was never recognised,— such succession being 
aocomplished rather by subterfuge than as a legal usage, — in itself shows a 
sharp line of demarcation between the alleged royal houses of the Roman 
Empire and the rulers of actual monarchies. In a word, the Roman Empire 
occupied an altogether anomalous position, and the power which the impera- 
tor gradually usurped, through which he came finally to have all the influence 
of a royal despot, was attained tbreugh such gradual and subtle advances that 
contemporary ol^rvers scarcely realised the transition through which they 
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were passing. We shall see that the senate still holds its nominal power, 
and that year by year for centuries to come, consuls are elected as the nomi- 
nal government leaders. 

Nevertheless, it is commonly held that posterity has made no mistake in 
fixing upon the date of the accession of Augustus as a turning-point in the 
history of the Roman commonwealth. However fully the old forms may 
have been held to, it is only now that the people in effect submit to a^ per- 
manent dictator. The office of dictator, as such, had indeed been aboli^ed 
on tihe motion of Mark Antony ; but tlie csssars managed, under cover of 
old names and with the ostensible observance of old laws, to usurp dictatorial 
power. There was an actual, even if not a nominal, change of government. 
This change of government, however, did not coincide w'ith any sudden 
decline in Roman power. On the contrary, iis just intimated, the Roman 
influence under the early Ccusars reached out to its widest influence and 
attained its maximum importance. Certainly, the epochs which by common 
consent are known as the golden and the silver ages of Roman literature — 
the time, that is to say, of Augustus and his immediate successors — cannot 
well be thought of as periods of great national degeneration. And again 
the time of the five good emperors has by comrnf»n consent of the historians 
been looked on as among the liappiest periods of Roman history. In a word 
the first two centuries of Roman imperial history arc by no means to be con- 
sidered as constituting an epoch of steatly decline. I'hat a decline set in 
after the death of Marcus Aurelius, some causes of wlindi were operative 
iiiuch earlier, is, however, equally little in question. Looking ovei the whole 
sweep of later Roman history it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the empire w'a.s doomed almost from the day of its inception, notwithstanding 
its early period of power. But when one attempts to {Kunt out the elements 
that were operative as causes of this seemingly prcde.st iiied o\erthrow, one 
enters at once upon dangerous and debatable ground. At the very outset, 
as already intimated, the prejudites of the liLstoriaii are enlisted or eon 
by the question of the intiiience of Christianity as a factor in accelerating or 
retarding the decay of Rome’s great ness. 

Critics have never tired of liurling diatribes at Gibljon, because his 
studies led him to the conclusion that Christiti^iily was a detrimental force 
in its bearing on the Roman Empire. Yet many more recent authoritien 
have been led to the same conclusion, and it is difiicult to say why tliis esti- 
mate need cause umbrage to anyone, whatever his religious prejudices. The 
Reman commonwealth was a body politic which, following tlie course of all 
human institutions, must sooner fir later have been overthrown. In the 
broadof view it does not seem greatly to matter whether or not Christianity 
contributed to this result. That the Christians were an inharmonious ele- 
ment in the state can hardly be in question. As such, they cannot welli be 
supposed to have contributed to communal progress. But there were obvious 
sources of disruption which seem so much more important that one may 
well be excused for doubting w'hether the influence of the early Christians 
in this connection was more than infinitesimal for good or evil. Without 
attempting a comprehensive view of the subject — which, indeed, wouldjbe quite 
impossible within present spacial limits — it "is sufficient to point out such per- 
vading influences as the prevalence of slavery, the growing wealth of the 
few and the almost universal pauperisin of the many fostered by the paternal 
government, and the decrease of population, particularly among the best 
classes, as abnormal elements in a body politic, the influence of which sooner 
or later must make themselves felt disastrou^. 
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Perhaps as important as any of these internal elements of dissolution was 
that ever-pi^nt and ever>developing external menace, the growing power 
of the .barbarian nations. The position of any nation in the nistorical scale 
always depends largely upon the relative positions of its neighl^ur states. 
Rome eai'ly subjugated the other Italian states and then in turn, Sicily, Gar- 
ths^, and Greece. She held a dominating influence over the nations of the 
Orient ; or, at least, if tliey held their ground on their own territory, she 
made it impossible for them to think of invading Europe. Meantime, at the 
north and west there were no civilised nations to enter into competition with 
her, much less to dispute her supremacy. For some centuries the peoples of 
northern Europe could be regarded by Rome only tis more or less productive 
barbarians, interesting solely in proportion as they were sufficiently produc- 
tive to be worth robbing. Hut as time went on these northern peoples learned 
rapidly through contact with the civilisation of Rome. They were, in fact, 
people who were far remo\ed from har)>arism in the moflern acceptance of the 
term. It is possible (tbe question is still in doubt) that they were of com- 
mon stock vrith the Romans; an<l if their residence in a relatively inhospit- 
able clime had retarded their progress towards advanced civilisation, it had 
not taken from them the racial potent ialities of rapid development undt'r 
more favourable influenceH ; wliile, at the same time, the very harshness of 
their environment had develojied in them a vigour of constitution, a tenacity 
of purpose, and a fearless audacity of mind that were to make them presently 
must dangerous rivals. It was during the later days of the commonwealth 
and the earlier days of the empire that these rugged northern peoples were 
receiving their lessons in Roman civilisation — that is to say, in the art of 
war, with its attendant sequels of pillage and ])lundcnng.' Those were hard 
lessons which the legions of the ctesars gave to the peoples of the north, but 
their recipients proved apt [tupils. Even in the time of Augustus a German 
host in the Teutoberg Forest retaliated upon the hosts of Varus in a manner 
that must have brought Rome to a startling realisation of liitherto unsuspected 
possibilities of disaster. 

It has been i)oiuted out that the one hope for the regeneration of Rome 
under these conditions lay in the |)08sibility of incorporating the various 
ethnic elements oY its wide territories into one harmonious w^hole. In other 
words, could Rome in the early day have seen the desirability — as here and 
there a far-sighted statesman did perhaps see — of granting Roman citizen- 
ship to the large-bodied and fertile-minded races of the north, removing thus 
a prominent barrier to racial intermingling, the result might have been some- 
thing quite diffeijpnt. We have noted again and again that it is the mixed 
races that build the great civilisations and crowd forward on the rdkd of 
human progress. The Romau of the early day had the blood of many races 
in his veins, but twenty-flve or thirty generations of rather close inbreeding 
had product a raoe which eminently needed new blood from without. Yet 
the whole theory of Roman citizenship set its face a^iinst the introduction 
of this revivifying element. The new blood made itself felt presently, to 
be surq, and the armies came to be recruited from the provinces. After a 
time it oafue to pass that the leaders — the emperors even — were no longer 
Homans iiT the old sense of the word. They came from Spaint from Illyri- 
cum, and from Asia Minor. Finally the tide of influence swept so strongly 
in the direction of Illyrioum that the Betlt of Roman influence was transferred 
to the East, and the Roman Empire entered a new phase of existence. The 

* TWi moat not be ooastrued m that suoh were the only lessons of Roman olviU- 
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regeneration was effected, in a measure, by the civilisation of the new Rome 
in the East; but this was the development of an offspring state rather than 
the regeneration of the old commonwealth itself. Then in the West the 
northern barbarians, grown stronger and stronger, came down at last in 
successive hordes and made themselves masters of Italy, including Rome 
itself. With their coming and their final conquests the history of old Rome 
as a world empire terminates. 

It is the sweep of events of the five hundred years from the accession of 
Augustus the first emperor to the overthrow of Romulus Augustulus the 
last emperor that we ha\ e to follow in the present volume. I..et us consider 
in a few words the sources that have preserved the record of this most inter- 
esting sequence of events. 



THL hOrUCES OF IMPERIAL HISTORY 

Reference has alrtM<l} l)(*en made to the iinporttince of the monumental 
inscriptions. For the iinpcM nil history tliese assumed proportions nut at all 
matched by the eailiei periods. It \\«u} customai} for the emperors to issue 
edicts that weie widel> copied thioughoul the provinces, and, owniig to 
the relative recenev ot these iiihciipiionb <i gieat nuinbci of them liave been 
preserved. 

Ah a rule, these nisi nptions liave onlv iiiculeiital imiKirtance in the way of 
fixing dates or establishing detaiK as to the economic history. On the other 
hand, such a tablet as the Muiiunientum Anivranum gives important infor- 
mation as to the life of Augustus and such ]>ictoiial presentations as occur 
on the columns of Trajan and Mauus Aurelius are of the utmost impor- 
tance in reproducing the life-histor\ of the period. For mere matters of 
chronology — having also wider iiiqihcatiuns on occasion — the large series of 
coins and medals is of inestimable im)>ortancc. Without these various in- 
scriptions, as has been said, many details of imperial history now perfectly 
established must have remained insoluble. 

Nevertheless, after giving full (ledit to the inscriptions as sources of 
history, the fact remains that for most of the important incidents that to 
make up the story, and for practically all the picturesque details of political 
history, the manuscripts are still our chief sources. The authors whose works 
have come down to us are relatively few in number, and may be briefly listed 
here in a few words. For the earliest imperial period we liave the master 
historian Tacitus, the biographer Suetonius, tlie courtier Velleius Paterculus, 
and the statesman Dion Cassius. As auxiliary sources the writings of 
Martial, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and the Jewith Witts of Josephus are to be 
mentioned. For the middle period of imperial history Dion Cassius and 
Herodian, supplemented by Aurelius Victor and the other epitomators, and by 
the so-called Anjpistan histories or biomphies, are our chief sources. After 
they fail us, Zosimus and Ammianus Marcellinus have the field practically 
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to thenwelyos, gape in their work being enpplied, as before, by the outline 
histonee. Details as to these writers will be famished, as imnai in on, 
general bibliography. 



THE FIRST CENTURY OF EMPIRE. AUGUSTUS TO NERO 
(30 Bt-.-Od A.l».) 

29. Temple r»f Janus closed ffir the third time. Senate reduced in 
number.^. 27. Octavian lavs down his powers; is given the proconsular im- 
perium for ten years, and made comniantlcr-in-ehief of all the forces with the 
right of levying troops, and making war and peace. He receives the title 
of Augustus. Provinces divided into senatorial C'vhere no army was re- 
quired) and imperial where troops were maintained. 23. Proconsular iin- 
perium conferred on Augustus with poss<‘ssion of the tribunicia potcstas. 
•Jb. War against the Parthian king, Phraates. Tigranes reinstated in his* 
king<lom of Armenia. 19. ('antahri and Astiires (in Spain') subdued. 
15. Ibetia and Nfiriciim subjugated by Driisus and 'J'lherius and included 
among the Koiuaii provinces. 12-9. (’umpaigiib of Drusus in (lermauy and 
subjugation of l*aiinonia by Tiberius. 4 n.(’. llirth of Jesus. 4 a.i>. Augus- 
tus adopts bis step-son 'riberius. 9. Ilh ricuni, hiiA'ing rebelled, is reduced 
by Tiberius. Armiiiius, the eliief of the t’berusci, a (iermaii tiibe, anni- 
hilates a Koman army under Quintilius Varus. 11. Tiberius, emperor. Ger- 
iiianicus, ne]>bew of Tiberius, quells the re\oltcd legions on the Rhine and 
makes war on the German tribe of the Marsi. 15. Germaiiicus invades 
Geriiiaiiy a secfuid time and captures tlie wife of Arminius (Ilerniaiin). 
1<». Battle of tlie Campus Idistavisus. Arnunius defeated by Gerraanicus. 
17. Recall and death of Germanicus. 23. Pnetorian cohorts collected into 
one camp outside Rome on the suggestion of Sejaniis, who now exercises 
great influence over Tiberius. SI. Sejanus put to death with many of 
his friends. 87» CallfuU succeeds Tiberius. 41. Murder of Caligula. 
dlns succeeds. 42. Mauretania becomes a Roman province. 43^7. Britain 
subdued by Plautius and Vespasian. 43. Lycia becomes a province. 44. J udea 
bectimes a province. 54. Claudius poisoned by his wife Agrippina and suc- 
ceeded by her son Nero. 66 . Nero poisons his step-brother Britannicus. 
68. Domitius Corbulo sent against the I’arthians and Armenians. 69. Agrip- 
pina murdered b)’’ Nero’s orders. 61. Suetonius Paulinus represses the 
revolt of Boadicea in Britain. 62. Nero murders his wife Octavia. 63. Par- 
thians aad Armenians renew the war. The Psrthians finally sue for peace* 
The king of Armenia acknowledges his vassalage to Rome. 64. Destruction 
of great part of Rome by &e, said to have been started by Nero’s command, 
but attributed by him to the Jews and Christians. First ^rseoution of 
the Christians. 66. Piso conspires against Nero. The plot is discovered. 
66. First Jewish War. Vespaaiail sent to conduct it. 68. Gaul and Spain 
revolt against Nero, who commits suicide. 
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THE SECOND CENTUllY OF EMPIRE OALBV TO MARCUS AUREIJUS 

(lih-180 4 i> ) 

68. Oalba* Otho, ami Vitelliua succeed each other aa emperors. Gth Vea- 
the first FLi\ian einpcroi, proclaimed b\ the soldiers. Vitellius put 
to death. The aristocratic IxkIv purified and replenished. Official worsliip 
restored. Public \\orks executed. Reforms in tlic army and the finances, 
and the administration gencr«ilh . Bata\iau levolt under Claudius Civilis. 
7Q. Fall of Jerusalem. Batavian re\olt quelled by Cerealis. 71. Orealis 
becomes governor of Biitain. 78. Agncola begins his campaigns in Britain. 
79. Titus, the second FlaMaii emperor. Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed 
by an eruption of Vcbu\ius. SO. Agricola ieache.s the Solway Firth. 
81. Domitiaii, the third Flavian eiiqieror. S:5. War with the C'hatti. 84. Cale- 
donians under Galgacus defeated liy Agricola, w ho completes the conquest of 
Britain. 80. Dacian Muasion of Mo sia. 87. Dacians defeat a Itoman army. 
90. Peace with the Dacuans. 9;l. Antonius Saturninus, governor of upper 
Germany, revolts. The reb*‘llioii is put down and his papers are destroyed. 
Domitian executes the .supposed ac<*uiiiplices of Saturninu.s and Ix'gins a scries 
of oruelcies. Philo.sojiherb expelled Iroin Rome. Per8eeution.H of Jews and 
Ohribtiaiis. Nerva .succeeilb on the murder of Domitian, and introduces a 

policy of mildness. 98. Trajan, cmper(»r. 191-102. Dacians attacked and over- 
thrown by Trajan. 10»l. Dacians finall> subdued, by Trajan. Their country 
becomes a Roman pro\im c. 114. Parthian War uodeirtaken to prevent the 
Parthian king from securing the Armenian crown to his family. 116. Par- 
thian War ends with the iiicorjKiratiou of ArineuiA, Mesopotamia, and Assyria 
amongst the Roman proviiupH. Trajan tlies on his return. Many public 
works were executed in this reign. 117. Badcton, emperor. He abandons 
Trajan’s recent conquests. 118. M(i*sia invaded by the Sarmatians and 
Roxolani. Hadrian concludes peace with the Roxolani. The Sarmatian 
War continues for a long tunc. 120-127. Hadrian makes a tour through 
the pi^pvinces. 121. Hadrian's wall built in Britain. 13£*. Edictum per- 
petuum, or compilation of the cdictal law's of the prsBtors. 132-185. Second 
Jewish War, beginning with the levolt of Simon Bar Kosiba. Many 
buildings were erected in Hadrian’s reign. 188. Antonlniai Pliui, emperor. 
He promotes the internal pn^sperity of the empire, and protects it against 
foreign attacks. 139. British revolt Buppressed by Ixillius Uxliicus. Wall 
of Antoninus (Graham’s Dyke} built. 161. Maroas AurelliMi Uld Laolua 
Vem, joint emperors. 162-165. Parthian War. It temunateB in the resto- 
ration of Armenia to^ its lawful sovereign and the cession of Mesopdtamia to 
Rome. 163. Christian persecution. 166. A barbarian coalition of the 
Marcomanni and other tribes threa^ns the empire. Both emperors take 
^e field against them. 169. Lucius Verus dies. 174. VictOTV over the 
Qttsdi. Miracle of the Phundeiing Legion. 176. Aviffiua Cassius proclaims 
himself emperor, and makes himself rnaste*! of all Asia within Mounts Taurus. 
He is assassinated. 178. War with the Marcomanni renewed. 
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THK THIRD CENTURY OF EMPIRE: CDMMODU8 TO CLAUDIUS II 

(lSO-270 A.D ) 

180. Commodiifl. Peace concluded with the barbarians. l«fS. LiicUla, 
t'ominodub* sister, conspires against him. In punishing this conspiracy he 
begins his career of cruelty. 11*3. Peitinax made cm|)eror on the murder 
of Cummodus. He attempts to re.store discipline and is murdered in his 
turn. Didiua Jullanus buys the empire of the pnetorians. The legions in 
S 3 '’ria, Ill^'ricuiii, and Hritaiu each proclaim a rival eiii{>eror. L. BeptimliiB 
Sevenu marches on Rome. Murder of Juliaiius. Soverus recognised in 
Rome. 194. Battle of 1s.hus. Sevenis defeats his rival Pescemiius Niger. 
190. B^’zaiitium taken by Soverus. Clodiiis Albinus made emperor by the 
army in Gaul. 197. Battle of Lugdumim. (Uttdius defeated. 198. Par- 
thian War. 202. Christian |»ersei*ution. 2t*><. ( ’ahMhmia overrun by Severus, 
who loses many of his men. 210. Wall of Severus in Britain completed. 
2ll. Cwaoalla, enij>oror. Alezaiidriaub niiissacred. 212. Oeta, co> ruler an(^ 
brother of Caracalla, murdered by him. Wars in Dacia and on the Rhine. 
217. Macrintui, ein])cror. 218. Elagabalus (^Heliosabalaa) made emperor by 
the soldiers. Defeat and execution of Mucrimis. Julia Mirsa and Julia 
Sosemias, grandmother and mother of Klagahalus, rule. 222. Bevenu Alex- 
ander, emperor. 231. Persian War. 235. Meudmlnue Tlirax, emperor. 
230. Invasion of Germany. 237. Gordianns I and ZZ proclaimed emperors 
ill Africa. Defeat and death of the (Turdiani. 238. Pnpieniia MaximiiB, 
C«Uae Balbinus, and Oordlanne ZIZ. Maximinus Thrax, Pu[)ienus, and Bal- 
birius killed. 242. Sapor,, king of Persia, defeated b}' Gordianus III. 
244. Philip, the Arabian, murders and succeeds Gordianus. 249. Deoiiia 
made emperor b\' the Muegian and Paiiiionian legions. Battle of Verona. 
Philip defeated, ami slain. 250. Christian persecution. Bishop of Rome, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem martyred. Battle of Abricium. Decius defeated 
and slain by the Goths. 251. Oallui and HostUinnns, emperors. 252. Pesti- 
lence throughout the greater part of the empire. This lasted fifteen^ years. 
253. JEhafUanos, emperor. 254. ▼alwianns, emjjbror. The Goths and Bur- 
gundians invade Messia and Pannonia. The Frante appar in Gaul. 
252. Sapor invades SyTia and takes Antioch. Valerian drives him back 
but is captured and enslaved. 260. OaUtonos, Valerian's son and co-ruler, 
sole emperor. Ingenuus and Regalianus proclaimed emprore. Ode- 
nathns of Palmyra drives the Persians bacK. 261. Macrianus, Valens, 
and CalppmiuB Piso proclaimed emperors. 262. Aureolus proclaimed em- 
peror. ^be Persians capture Antioch. 264. Odenathus declared Augustus. 
265. PoBtumus repels the Gauls. 267. Death of Odenathus, succeeded 
by his wife Zenobia. Death of Postumus. Tetricus assumes the empire 
in Gaul. Age of the Thirty Tyrants.* 268. Gallienus slain by the macM- 
nations of Aureolus. ZZ, empror. 269. Battle of Naissus in 

Dardania. Claudius de fe at e /-hii Goths with' great slaughter. Zenobia 
invades Egypt 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE: AUREUAN TO THEODOSIUS 

(270-395 A.D.) 

270. Anrelian, called Hestitufor Orhis, becomes einpen)r. He defeats the 
Goths and makes peace with them. Ahunanni invade Umbria and are 
defeated by Aureliaii in three engagements. 273. Palmyra and its queen 
Zenobia taken by Aurelian. Egypt revolts and is subdued. 274. Tetrlciu, 
who had maintained himself as emperor in (hiul, Britain, and Spain, de- 
feated at Ch&lous. 275. Tacltua, emtieror. 27t>. Probns and norUOf emper- 
ors. ,They clear Gaul of its (xerman invaders and pursue them across the 
Rhine. 282. Carua, emperor. Sarmutians tlefcated. Persian expedition. 

284. Dloolattan, emperor. He makes NiconuMlia in Hithynia his capital. 

285. Maziiiiian, joint emperor for administration of the West. 293. Con- 
■tantlaa Chlorua and Oalerlua named ciesars. 290. Constantins recrt\crs 
Britain. Revolt of Egypt suppressed by l)iocl(*tian. Battle of Carrha*. 
^Iralerius defeated by the Persians. 297. Oalerlua defeats the l^ersians anU 
makes a treaty securing ISIesopotamia to the Romans. 298. Constantius 
defeats the Alamanni at Langre-?. 303. (’hi istian persecution. 305. Abdi- 
cation of I)io('letiun and Maximiaii. ConstantluB and Oalarlus, emperrirs. 
306. Constantliie the Oreat succeeds his father Constantius in the rule of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. Maacenttua emperor at Rome. Maximian resumes 
the purjde. Uclnius made emperor. 310. Maximian e\ec'uted by Constan- 
tine. 312. Defeat and death of Muxentiiis. 313. Edict of Milan issued by 
Licinius and Constantine, inaugurating religious toleration. 314. War be- 
tween Licinius and Constantine. 323. Battles of Hadrianopolis and Chalce- 
don. Defeat of Licinius. 324. Licinius executed. Constantine sole ruler. 
325. First general council at Niesca. 330. Byzaiitiuui, or ('onstantiiiople, 
becomes the capital of the empire. 337. Constantlna II, Constaiu, and Con- 
■tantiiu n divide the empire. 340. Battle of Aquileia lietween (\uistantine 
11 and Constans. Death of Constantine II. His dominions fall to Cun- 
stans. 350. Death of Constans. Revolt of Magiientius. , 353. Constaii- 
tius if sole emperor. 357. Battle of Argeiitoratuni (Strasburg); Julian 
defeats the Alamanni. 361. Julian, Apostate,'* emperor. 862. Edict 
granting general toleration. 363. Persian War. Julian is victorious* at 
Ctesiphon, and in other battles, but is at last obliged to retreat and is killed. 
Jovian emperor. He makes peace with the Persians, resigning five dis- 
tricts beyond the Tigris. He places Christianity on an equmity with other 
religions. 364. Valentinlanua I and Valans, emperors. 3>f)7. Ghratianna emperor 
for the West. 374. War with the Quadi. 875. Yalentinlan ZZ reigns con- 
jointly with Gratian on the death of Valentinian I. 376. Huns and Alans 
attack the eastern Goths. Valens j^rmits the Goths to settle in Thrace. 
878. Goths threaten Constantinople. Battle of Hadrianopolis. Goths de- 
feat the Romans with great slaughter. Death of Valens. 879. noodosltw 
tlM Grant, emperor of the East. 380. Thmxksius becomes a Christian. He 
successfully continues the war against the Goths and makes a treaty with 
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them which is followed by their establishment in Thrace, Phrygia, and 
Lydia, and the enrolment of large numbers in the army of the Eastern Em- 
pire. 8S8. Clemens Mejdmne revolts against Gratian, who is captured and 
put to death. 887. Maximus makes himself master of Italy. Theodosius 
restores Valentinian II, and puts Maximus to death. 390. Massacre of the 
inhabitants of Thcssalonica by order of Theodosius in revenge for the murder 
of officials. 392. Valentinian II murdered. Bugenlne emperor of the West. 
394. Theodosius defeats Eugenius and becomes the last emperor of the whole 
Roman world. 395. Death of Theodosius. Aronditw becomes emperor of 
the East and Bonorius of the West. 



THE WESTERN DOMINIONS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY OF EMPIRE 

(:i{)f>-47fi A.v.) 

• 395. At death of Theodosius tlit* division of the empire becomes perma- 
nent. Honorlus, aged eleven, rules over the western portion, with Stilicho 
as regent. Alario ravages 'Flirace. Stilicho proceeds against him. 396. Sec- 
ond expedition of Stilicho. Alaric escapes into Epirus, and Stilicho returns 
to Italy. 3!U. Kt*volt of (iildo in Africa, causing scarcity of food in Rome, 
lie is defeated, ami kills himself the following } ear. 403. Battle of Polleutia 
ends invasion of Italy by Alaric, begun the previous year. Retreat of Alaric. 
405. Radagaisus with an army of 200,000, (‘omposed of Celts, Germans, Sar- 
matians, and (lauls, invades Italy. Successfully opposed by Stilicho. (^aptiire 
and death of Radagaisus. Ilis army destroy ed. 406. The Vandals enter (iaiil. 
407. Revolt of the army in Britain. C'onstaiitiiie declared emperor ; makes 
himself master of the whole of (hiul as far as the Alps. 408. Murder of 
Stilicho. Alaric besieges Rome, but retires on payment of money. 409. Ala- 
rie, besieging Rome, has Attains proclaimed emjieror. Revolt of Gerontius 
in Spain; he proclaims Maximus emperor. Vandals invade Spain. 410. Ala- 
ric takes Rome and plunders it. Death of Alaric. Succeeded by Atawulf. 
411. War between the usurpers, Constantine and Gerontius. (^onsl&ntiiis 
leads the imperial forces against the two rebels. Death of Constantine 
and« Gerontius. 412. Jovinus proclaimed emperor in Gaul. Peace be- 
tween Honorius and Atawulf. 413. Atawulf slays Jovinus. Heraclianus 
invades Italy, but is slain. 415. Death of Atawulf in Spain. Suc- 
ceeded by Wallia, who, the following year, makes peace with Honorius. 

418. Subjection of Spain by the (ilotits after two yeai's’ war. Death of 
Wallia. ^ Succeeded by Theodoric I. Aquitania ceded to the Goths. 

419. The Suevi and vandals war in Spain. 421. Constantius declared 
augustUB, but he is not accepted. 423. Death of Honorius. 424. John 
or Joannes seizes the western divisiod. 425. Valentliilu nephew of 
Honorius, declared augustus. Defeat and death of the usuiper Joannes. 
Attack on the Goths in Gkml. 423. War in Gaul continued. The Vandal 
king, Gunderic, dies, and Gonsiric succeeds. 429. Genseric crosses into 
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Aliioa, CHI invitation of Boniface, who has been several years in revolt. 
481, War of Boniface with Vandals ended with capture of Hippo. The 
Vandals are masters of a large part of Africa. 432. War between Boni- 
face and Aetius. Death of Boniface. 434. Attila becomes king of the 
Hans. It is said that Honoris, sister of Valentinian, in disgrace at court, 
invites him to attack Italy. 435. Peace with Genseric. War with the 
Burgundians and Goths in Gaul. 436. Theodoric besieges Narbo. 437. The 
war in Ghiul continues. Valeniinian marries daughter of 'riieodosius II. 
439. Theodoric defeats Litonus at Tolosa. Peace with the Goths. 440. Gen- 
seric invades Sicily. 444. Attila murders his brother, Blcda, and succeeds to 
the full authority. 446. The Vandals devastate Roman dominions in Spam. 
The Britons ask aid against the Saxons. 448. The Suevi ra\age Roman 
dominions in Spain. 451. Attila iiixades Gaul. He is defeated at ('halons 
by Aetius and Theodoric. Death of Theodoric, w ho is succeeded by his son, 
Torismond. 452. Attila invades Italy. Siege and capture of Aquileia 
Attila retires to Gaul. Death of Torismond, succeeded by Theodoiic II 
Leo, bishop of Rome, goes <is ambassador to Attila. 453. Death of Attila 
His’armv is scattered. 455. Murdi'r of Valeniinian b} Petronius Maximus. 
MazimuB declared emperor. He maiiies the widow of Valentinian, who calls 
Genseric to her aid. Muider of Maximus as he is ])reparing to fl\ from tlie 
Vandal. Avitus proclaimed einperoi in Gaul l)\ J lieodoiic II. He is recog- 
nised by Mareiau at Ooiislaiitinuple. 4.>7. Majonan made emperor by Rici- 
mer, who, the previous jear, has deposed A\itiis. 45S. Majorian proceeds 
Against the Vandals and Gauls. 459. IVau* Im twee n Majorian and Theodortc 
II, who has been defeated. 160. Roman fleet destii>}ed b> Genseric at Car- 
thagena. Peace between Majorian and Genseiu. 461. Deposition and 
murder of Majorian by KiLimer. Mevation ot Beverus. 462. Vandals 
lavage Italy. 163. "Jheodoiic II attempts to gam p<»bseshion of Gaul. Is 
defeated, but rules ovei a large portion of Sp<iin. 465. Death of Severus. 
No emperor is appointed, Riciniei keeping jkiwci in his ow n hands. 466. Mur- 
der of Theodoric II by his hi other. Lni n . w ho succeeds him. 467. Anthemlns 
appointed emperor by Leo of ( ’oustantiiiople, at Riciiner’s request. 470. Euric 
takes Arelate and Massilia, and defeats tin lliit«)ns. Execution of the patri- 
cian Romanus, who aspires to the emigre. 472.. War between Ricimei and 
Anthemius. Kicimer declares Oiybnus cmpei oi , and puts Anthemius to death. 
Death of Rieimer. Death of OUbnus 473 Giyceriiu proclaimed emperor. 
The Ostrogoths prepare to invade the empire. 474. Leo sends Jullnt Nepo« 
to reign in the West. Glycerias (k*[»osed. Knri( oc(U]>ies Arverna. Peace 
between Euiie and Nepos. 175. Oiestes drives out Nepoji and proclaims 
his ovfn son, RomuluB Auguatulus, empeioi. 476. Odoacer invades Italy. 
Romulus Augustulus dejiosed, and Odoacer acknowledged king of Italy. 

The Byzantine Emperor Zeno confers the title of patrician upon Qio- 
acer, who rules a nominal vicar. There was thus,’* says Bryce, legally no 
extinction of the Western Empire at all, but only a reunion of East and 
West.” 




CHAPTER XXIX THE EMPIRE AND THE PROVINCES 

When Au^usIuh entered uik)ii secure possession of absolute po'wei, the 
Roman Einpiie included the fairest and most famous lands on the face of 
the globe and all tlie civilised peoples of the ancient worlil found a place in 
its ample bosom It extended from the ocean on the v^istto the Euphrates, 
from the Danube and the Rhino to the cataracts of the Nile and the deserts 
of Africa and Vrabii And although, in the lii^l decades of imperial lule, a 
feu tubes within its huge cin umfeicnee had not complete h assimilated the 
s}8tem of Roman civilisation and law, although in the Alps and Pyrenees 
on the lower Danube ind in tli< inaccebsihle gorges of the I turus some 
wailikc races retained their s<ivage ficodoin and did not btoop their necks to 
tlA‘ rods and axes of Koine, the mighty mistress of the uorld — the> offered^ 
but a futile defiance, better lilted to assert and exercise tlie martial vigoui 
of the legions than to inspire the masters of the world with dread or set 
bounds to their doiniiiion 

The wars which Vugustus or his legates waged in the ( antabnan Moun- 
tains of northwestern Spun, in the Alps and tlie wooded hills of Dalmatia, 
meiel^ served to c onsolid ite the empire and btrengthc n its frontiers, and gave 
the iiiiperial rulci an ofiportunity of renewing the martial feats and tnumphb 
of the ri'puhlu The Spinish mountaineers weie tiaiisplanted to the plains 
and constrained to con Ini t themselves peaceably Dtpr ve*d of tlieir savage 
libeit^, tlie^ aciustoiiitd Uiamselves to agriculture and bocial lift, and the 
Simiiish cities, endowed with privileges and connected b> liigliroads, soon 
became seats of Itoman culture and spheres of active influence in trade ind 
commoicc The pi od nets of the soil, the largess of the sea, the fruits of 
inlustr^ — oil and wiiun hoiu*y and wax, wool and salt fish — were expoited 
in large c^uiiititigb fioin the ports of b]Min and filled tlie seaboard cities with 
wealth The fieice and predatory tribes of the Alpine lange, fiom bav<?3r and 
Piedmont to Istiia, were again and again smitten with the edge of the sword 
aiidforoed to submit ; tlm newly founded military colony of Augusta Prietoria 
(Aosta), m the country of the Salassians and at the junction of the Graian 
tind Penume Alps, sei ved thenceforward as a bulwark to the Komau posses- 
Hions in northwest Italy, after the stubbornness of the haidy mountaineers 
lud been bioken by the carrying off of such men as were capable of bearing 
arms to the slave market at Eporedia (Ivrea) 

In the ^ear lo ii c. the free races of R«etia, Vindelicia, and Noncum were 
conquered, from the Lake of Constance and the Valley of the Inn to the 
Adriatic , and Tiberius led his legions from Gaul to the sources of the Rhine, 
theie to join hands with Drusus, the vigorous youth for whom was reserved 
the honour of “ ushering in the Jast hour of tne bberty of the mountains, 
and who was then odvanoing frcpi the south. A single oampaign sufficed to 
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destioy foreYermore the freedom of these disconnected tribes, who had no 
natioi^ ties to unite them into a political entity. A trophy on the southern 
slope of the mountain rampart proclaimed to posterity that under the leader- 
ship and auspices of Augustus four-and-forty nations, all mentioned by 
name, had been vanquished and subjugated by the sword of Home. The trans- 
portation of the most vigorous elements of the population to foreign parts, 
the construction of Alpine roads, the erection of fortresses and castella, and the 
founding of military colonies (amongst which Augusta Vindelicoruin, the pres- 
ent Augsburg, and Regina Gastra, tlie modern Kutisbon, quickly took the first 
rank), secured these conquests and w'on fresh territory for the dominion of 
Rome; so that in a short time all the land between the Danube and the Alps 
was included in the provincial dominions of the Roman Empire. 

At the same time the great stretch of country from Jstria to Macedonia 
and from the Adriatic to the Save was won for the empire ; what had hitherto 
been the maritime province of lllyricum was not (uily augmented by the 
addition of the territory of the lapydes (lapodes) and Dalmatians, but a 
station and magazine wiis established on tlie lower Danube by the conquest 
of the Pannonian town of Siscia at the confluence of the Colapis ( Kiilpa) and 
Save. Ill vain did tlie lapydes defend their cajiital with the courage of des- 
peration; the emjieror himself, though woumled in the thigh and in both 
arms, prosecuted the attack until all men capable of bearing arms had fallen 
in the fray, and the ■women, old men, and cliildren had perished either in 
the flames of the buriiiiig towm or by their own hands. In a vciy sh(>rt tiqio 
^strong fortified lines w'ere dr.iwii tlirough Paiinonia and Micsiu to the southern 
bank of the river, and presently a eonlinuous chain of fortresses under the 
charge of six legions prepared the way for the acquisition of fresh provinces, 
and warded oif the raidh of th<‘ nortliern bailiai ians. 

The Thracian principaliti(*s south ol the Ilaunus siink into a more and 
more dependent position, in the reign of I'llieriiis, ("otys, a gentle and ami- 
able prince, was murdered by his cru«*l uncle Khesoujau’is. The widow 
appealed to Rome, whereujKui the perp« irator of the criine w'as deposed by a 
decree of the senate, and the country dividcil between the sons of the two 
kings. Under these circumstances the sovereignty of Koine struck ever 
deeper root, till at length the last sIumIow' of liberty and iinlependence van- 
ished and the whole of Thrace was gathered into the ample bosom of the 
world-empire. 

The attempts at revolt made by the Paunonians and Dalmatians in the 
years 12 and 11 b.c. were savagely suppressed by Agrippa, and after his 
death by his successor Tiberius. The deportation of the amen capable of 
bearing arms into slavery and the disarmament of the remainder re-estab- 
lished quiet and submission for a long while. But the love of liberW was 
not quelled in this warlike race. Infuriated by the extortions of Kdrne, 
who — in the words of one of their leaders — sent “not shephenls and dogs, 
but wolves, to tend the flocks,'* and at the enlistment of their gallant sons 
for service in foreign parts, the Dalmatians and Pannonians again drew the 
sword ill the year 6 a.d. to free themselves from the burdens of taxation 
and military service. 

The rebellion spread rapidly through the whole country ; enterprising 
leaders, two of whom bore the name of Bato, marched upon the Roman for- 
tresses of Sirmium and Salona, ravaging the land as they went, while others 
harassed Macedonia with a large army. A bold troop of armed men threat- 
ened to invade Italy by way of Tergestcf (Trieste); a disquieting agitation 
was abroad among the fierce Dalmatian |nd Sarmatian horsemen of the 
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grasav steppes beyond the Danube ; Roman traders were robbed and mur- 
derea. The alarm which took possession of the capital at these woeful 
tidings, and the military activity aroused throughout all Italy, sufficiently 
prove that Rome did not underestimate the danger that menaced her from 
the East. Discharged veterans were again enrolled in the legions, a slave 
tax was im[)Osed to defray the cost of the war, peace was concluded with 
Marboduus, the prince of the Marcomanni, whom the Romans were on the 
point of attacking. 

This devastating war, according to Suetonius the most terrible since 
tlie Punic Warn, lasted ft)r three \ears [7-1* A.D.]. Tiberius and his nephew 
( rermaiiicus, tlic son of Driisus, marched through the length and breadth of 
Dalmatia and Pannoiiia — now tempting the hirtune of war, now treading 
the j)aths of treachery, and fostering discord by negotiations. After many 
sanguinary battles Rato cainc to terms with the Romans for the surrender 
of the iiiipregnahle mountain stronghold of Anderiuin, not far from Salona, 
and went with his family to Ravenna, \^here Tiberius granted him a liberal 
allowance to the end of his days, in recompense for his desertion of his 
country's cause. 

The fortress of Ardiiha, built on a steep height and protected by a tur- 
bulent river, held out longer; the most deWrmined of the insurgents had 
thniwii themselves int(» it, together with a large number of deserters. But 
its hour at length drew nigh. After the flower of the garrison, having made 
a s«)rtie, had fallen in a sanguinary flght at close ([iiarters, the survivors sot 
tir^ to their homes ami, uith their wives and children, sought death in the 
flames or in the ioaniing torrent. The otlier tuuns then surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and mute obedience settled onee more on all the land between the 
Adriatic and the lower D.iiiuhc. Hut the country was waste and inhabit- 
ants were few in the blood-sodden flelds. The great river from source to 
moutli soon f(»rincd the northern boundary of the empire. The Thracian 
princijialities were merged into the province of Mo‘sia. 

In Asiatic countries, too, there were many conflicts to lie endured, many 
comi»licatioiis to lie unravelletl, before the st.ites and nations ^^est of the 
Euphrut(‘S bowed in awe and submission to the supremacy of Rome. The 
order of things established by Poinpey had indeed remained valid in law 
down to the days of Augustus, but great ehanges liad taken place in 
the various states in conseqiieDce of the civil wars. The republicans l^rutus 
and Cassius, no less than the triumvirs Antony and Oetaviaii, had requited 
the friendly or hostile sentiiiients of princes, towns, and provinces with re- 
wards or |>enalti^ had given or taken away privileges and dominion, had 
bestoweil or withdrawn their countenance a(;eordiiig to merit or lifting. 
When Augustus appeared in the East, ten years after the battle of Actium, 
iiatite kingdoms, temporal principalities and hierarchies, free cities, and 
other territorial divisions, occupying a more or leas dependent position 
towards Rome and bound to render her military service, still existed, as in 
former times, side by side with the four Roman provinces of Asia, Bithynia, 
Cilicia, and Syria. Many of these were deprived of their previous status on 
various pastexts, and swallowed up in the congeries of Roman provinces. 

Thus, after the death of that able factionary Amyntas, the general and suc- 
cessor of Deiotarus, Augustus created the province of Galatia out of the major 
part of his possessions, adding to it first Lycaonia, and later, after the death 
of Deiotarus Philadelphus, the grandson of the famous Ghilatian^ king, the 
inland region of Papblagonia. The Pontic kingdom, together with Lesser 
Armenia, Colchis, and the seaboyd towns of Pharnacia and Trapezus, w'ere 
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ruled uude^ii.YOiil' ef Antony and Qotavian, by the brave and prudent Pol- 
emon as Ae ^ {riAod iind ally of the Boman people,’* and to these dominions 
be added <die kingdom of the Bosporus, the heritage of his wife Dynamis. 
After Ala death. Ids widow PyUiodoris bestowed her hand upon King 
AibhelattS of Cappadocia, who lihevise owed his kingdom to the favour of 
Antony and Octavien and to his devotion to Rome. 

By this means the two kingdoms were united, and formed an excellent 
banier against the eastern barbarians. But this new creation was not de8> 
tined to last. X^esser Armenia and Cappadocia w ere merged into the province 
of Cappadocia as early as the reign of Tibenub, after Archelaus had died at 
Rome of fear at the charges brought against him in the senate by the em- 
peror, whose dibpleasuie he hid incurred, and the hieratic piincipalit> of 
Comana w as added to the same proviiu e Under the i ule of Rome the ancient 
mties rose to gieat wealth and magmiicence, especially Nicomedia in Bithyiiia 
and Gdebaieaiii Cappadocia Dioscurias and the myth-haunted region about 
the Phasis became the oentie of a far reaching commeicial aclivit}, the imiik( t 
of the world. There Roman meichants bought wool and furs from northern 
lands, and piecioub btoiieb. beiic (bilken) giimtnth, and luxuiies from the 
far East. 

Augustus and his successors endeavoured in like manner to unite tht dis- 
jointed piovinces of southern Asit Minor and to range them under the Roman 
provincial 8>stem Ihe eoiiftderaey of Lviia maintained its existence and 
kber^ for some decades loiigei as a “ rum of antique times,’ and Antoii\ 
and Octavidii exerted tlifniisihes to the best of their ability to stanch the 
wounds which llrutub had inflicted Bui tlie confedcraty, its prospentj 
ahattered and itb bonds loostiad by intern il discords, was so fai past re- 
covery that itb conversion into a Rom in province in the reign of Claudius 
seemed a boon The piovmce of Cilicia was augmented by the addition of 
Pisidia and the island of Cypru*> A Roman garrison was set to guard the 
“Cilician Gates” leading to Sna, and \ugiistu8 committed to some native 
dependent princes tlia work of conquering the robber tribes which dwelt in 
savage freedom in the mountains and gorges of the Taurus and Amanus 
These were not incorporated into the ictual dominions of Rome till the reign 
of \ cbjiabian 

After the battle of Actiuni, S>xia with het subordinate provinces re vert64 
to her old position, which hid Incn tcmpoi inly disturlied by the Parthian 
invasions and the donations of Antony to Cleopatra and her children^ Four 
legions provided for internal tranquillity and security against tiie iiei|{libour 
races to the south aud east. The northern moovtalik xagiQp of Commagene, 
with^the town of Somosata, the last relic of the Seleiicid emfdre, remained in 
possession of an mdapendrat prince for bome time longer, and at his death it 
was annexed to the province of Syna A like Bite 1^11 the distnet of 
Judea, which the Romans had long treated with peooliar favour, for lAe Jul- 
ian fi^y was at all tSmes well disposed towards the Jews. After the death 
of King Herod, who had contrived to gam and retain the favour and 
confidmoe of tho emperor and Agrippa, his se&-m4aw general, by 
flatteries, presents, and services, the kingdom of Judeoi eonvulsSi by party 
baitreds aiid diesanaksm, was also merg^ as we ^ Roman 

world-empire. AanRoman province it was put waOut lte«]raie of a pro- 
eozator, who, though nominally nnder the control of '^the governor of Syna 
at Antaodi, exflttdsed most of the prerog^ves that RANAliied to prooonauls 
and propirsBtoni in other countries, in pamkuilar the p oem of capital 

punishment. Jodea was neverthelseB for|^ long wl^ the ^^spoiled darling 
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of Home**; the people of God remained in posseesion of their faith, their 
laws, and their nationality , they were exempted from military service and 
en]<^ed many rights and privilej^s in all eountnes. 

Tlie procurator (agent) for Judea resided at Caesarea, the new port which 
Herod had founded, and which rose rapidly to commercial prosperity under 
Roman rule Many foreigneis settlea there under the {Mroteotion of the 
Roman garrison, which had its headquarters in the seat of gtyvernment. 
The governor was subject in all military matters to the proconsul of Syna, 
m so far that the latter was bound to come to his assastance m war if 
appealed to The inconsideiable garrison at Cassarea and the small force 
encamped at Jerusalem were only just suihcient to maintain tranqnillit> and 

ord^r 111 time of peace At festivals, 

when great crowds gathered together in 

Jerusalem, the governor himself went to ^ 

the Holy City with an armv, and **prob 
ably disposed of a good de &1 of business 
in the supreme judicature and othtr 

matteis which hid been deferred till \ 

then He then resided in the pi«i‘- 

toriiiin, near the Antonia He gave 

judgment from a lofty judgment seat 

s( t up in a portico adorned with beau- 

tiful marble The tnals look place in 

an Inner court The arm^ had another 

"Fhough the Jewish nation had more ^ 
libel ty to manage its domestic concerns 
iiiidci Roman rule thin uiidei the 
Heiods, it found small lelief from the VRf J 

burden of taxes and customs 1 he Ro- MR jufi ^ ' % 

mans exacted a jiropertv tax (a poll tax ^ ovv 

and giuund rate), a duty on houses, 

niirket produce, and many other im- jMjp ' ^ ^ 

posts iho temple t.i\, on tin ollui 

hand (assessed at two drachms), was 

legardtd as a voluntai^ late and col- 

lected by priestly officials, the Romans ^ 

not concerning themsslves about it. A 

general census udiioh Augustus caused ^ 

to be made by P. Suteimus Quinnus, Awocbtus 

knight and prooonsalt after be bad taken ' 

possession ox the oountaryfaboeit 10 A«p. X 

with a view to finding oat fioer mtioh the country oould annually jrield to 
the revenue m proportion to its population, acreage under^oultivatiOT, 
and other oiroumstances, weS the jlKs^ thin ' ’ ^ 

orthodox among the Jews* * . v j • 

The small dominions which Aagustus and his family left to be adminis- 
towd as Tssaai ststsaVT Hera teniljr<->ena u tbe meraeMrtem dis- 
trict with the <dd tows «( IVneeSi fleB tmi hj the upright «W *Ue Herod 
Philip, who expanded ^aees inth the gjtaat't^ td Ctseenh (PUtopj) ; and 


Avovbtcb 
(fcwR • cane ^ 


Galilee and Perea, iho hezH^ 
(commonly cidled Hem) fi 
of the cities of Sen^hm (Bb 


thednhtle and 
lase Eatterer of 


;^dy ieirarch Antipas, 
i 4 Roinaiis, and founder 


zea) and Tibeiias — were merged into 
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the Roman world-empire some decades later by the failure of heirs to the 
subject djraasty. On a journey to Jerusalem the last-named prince. Anti- 
pas, the Herod of the Gospels, became enamoured of Herodias, the beautiful 
wife of his half-brother Philip, herself a member of the Herod family, and 
prevailed upon her to leaye her husband and bestow her hand upon himself. 

This criminal marriage bore evil fruit for the tetrarch. His former wife 
fled to her father, the Arab prince of Petra, and urged him on to make wai* 
upon her faithless husband, who allowed himself to be led in all things by 
Herodias, and heeded the sullen disaffection of his j^eople as little as the 
open rebukes of the preacher of re|)entance, John the Baptist. In the reign 
of Caligula, Antipas was deprived of his kingdom on the indictment of liis 
cousin and brother-in-law' llerod Agrippa, and hunished with Ins wdfe, Hero- 
dias, to Gaul, where they both died. I’nder the emper(»r Claudius, however, 
Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, who liad been brought up at 
Rome, again gained dominion o\cr Judea and Samaria, and maintained his 
authority for three years (41-44). An adventurer and soldier of fortune, 
and a favourite and flatterer of the (Vsars by turns, he was smitten with 
a horrible disease while looking on at the games in the circus, shortly after a 
persecution of the Christians, and suecuiiibed to it in a few* days. 

The deserts in the southeast of the proxinee of Syria were inhabited b\ 
free Arab trilies, w'hich from tlie earliest times had led a roving and preda- 
tory life. Augustus acted as PomjKjy had done before him; he roiicluded a 
treaty and alliance with Miilchus of l^etra, tlie Nabaiuian prince and sucL^t's- 
sorto Aretas, and with the chieftain lamblichus of Emesa, whose father, 
another lamblichus, had been executed by Antony, guaranteeing to them the 
possession of their paternal inheritance on condition that they should ward 
off the predatory incursions of the sons of the desert. An attempt made by 
iElius Gallus, governor of Egypt, to subjugate Arabia Felix in the year 24 
ended miserably. The glare of the sun and the perils of the climate soon 
scared the invaders away and protected the natives from the Roman swords, 
llie general of the Nabatican j)rince, w'ho had conducted the desert campaign, 
paid for his supposed treason w'ith his life ; but the disloyalty of the senr'ant 
was not laid to his master's charge. 

Rome had still an aflair of honour to settle with the Parthians ; the day 
of Carrhac was not yet requited and the blood of Crassus and his comrades 
cried for vengeance. Augustus nevertheless cherished no desire to expose 
himself and his legions to the darts of the iron horsemen. In this instance 
fortune again proved his ally. Partliia and Armenia, which at that time 
stood in intimate relations with one another, were distracted with quarrels 
over^he succession. Tigranes, son of the unhappy Artavasdes, appealed for 
Roman aid against Artaxias, the nominee of the Parthian king. Tiberius 
invaded Armenia with an army, and bestowed the throne on the prot^e of 
Rome, Artaxias having been slain by the natives at the genexid’s coming 
(20 B.G.). This catastrophe filled the Parthian king with apprehensions tliat 
me Romans might declare for the pretender Tiridates, and procure for him- 
self a like fate with Artaxias. He therefore oomplied with the demands of 
Angustos and restored the Roman ensigns and tbe prisoners wha had been 
detained in the far East ever einoe tlm disaster of Carrhm. The emperor 
celebrated the restoiution of the ea|^ by a saorifiedU feast, as if it had been 
a victory, and dedicated a temple to Hass the Avenger. 

But Armenia attmed to no lasting tranquillity | at one time it was dom- 
inated by Roman a&fliieDoe«at another the Partheuens s^ed the upper hand ; 
kings were inefialled and exiled, quarrdcllor the throne and party feuds 
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filled the land. Under Nero, the Parthian king Vologeseb 1 set his brother 
Tiridates on the throne of Armenia, and thus fanned the embers of war be- 
tween the Romans and Parthians to a blaze. 

The perfidious Armenians themselves supplied occasions of strife by invok- 
ing the aid of Rome on the one hand to save themselves from falling com- 
pletely under the sway of their eastern neighbour, and favouring the Paithnns 
on the other, lest they should be oppressed by Rome. In locid situation and 
similarity of manners the} were, as raoitus observes, more closely akin 
to the Parthians, with whom they mtermanied freely; and were inclined to 
servitude by reason of their ignorance of hberty. At this tune Domitius 
( orbulo won gieat renown and revived the terror of the Roman arms, even 
under the vilest of the emperors Having rtstored discipline among the 
legions, he victonoush invadtd the moiinttun country took its principal 
towns, Artaxata and 1 igr.inocert i, and si*t up a certain Tigranes as a Roman 
claimant to the throne and a iival to the Parthian pretender (58 Be) 
Tigranes and his successor, a scion of the Herod family, held their ground 
for five }earH by the aid of Rome, then the Parthians regained the asoen- 
denc} and again bestowed the throne on then own candidate Tindates, 
(\cscniiius Pi tus, Uorhulo’s successor, Ixing ]H>werlesc» to prevent tfaib revo- 
lution Hut when (Vtihulo himself .ulv iiicicl on<c more into Aimenia with 
his aimy the Parthians despaiied of being ahh to liold their own in defiance 
of Rome Ihey therefore effected a cemipiomihe Jn an interview with 
('oibulo, Tindates consented to la> down hit» ] 0 }al fillet before the empeiui s 
inflige and to receive it back from his hand at Rome From that time for- 
waid the peace of the Eastern provinces long remained undistuibed 

In the province of Asia little alteration was made in the existing state 
of things, the piivileges of certain cities were im icised or curtailed accord- 
ing to the position they had taken up during the e ivil wars, aud restrictions 
were imiMised on the right of sanctuary of the Ephesian Diana, w Inch had 
maile the city a huiboiirage for cnmuials Ihe fresh vigour whu h Augustus 
infused into the disordered coinnionwctilth produced a splendid aftcimatli 
of prospeiity iii Uie ancient seats of civilisation Under the swa} of ordei, 
that ^bounteous daughter of heaven, ’ the peaceful arU rose to fresh glor}, 
md in the first century of the empire the province of Asia contained live 
bundled populous cities. From the Greek islands the Romans impoited 
lii ticlcH of luxury and sensuous enjoyment , Parian and Phrygian marbles 
for then gorgeous buildings ; the wine of Chios, the sea fish of Rhodes, and 
the game of Asia Minor for their epicurean banquets. Ephesus and Ajianica 
wore the marts qpd emporiums for the produce and artistic productions of 
the East. Thence the Roman merchant Drought his fine Babylonian tAsues, 
lus Arabian and Persian incense and ointments, his robes of Tynan purple 
In the island of Cos were made the fine female garments which dmplajed 
rather oontoealed the limbs, the ^Coan robes against which Stneca so 
vehemently mveighs. 

The provinces of Aoltain and Macedonia underwent no great change ; 
they had both long sinoe gtMn aeomrtomed to the Roman rule, and th^gh 
the former (which embraoad tlw territory d ancient Greece up to to Cau^ 
human and Ceraunkn mooidnios apd the ishmds of the .figean Sw) had 
not, like the latter, iwocHoaioed dl inlerBit in political life, but had sided 
with <me iM^y or dMpots, the Romans 

of those too aM of Orwk eoltnr. to visit the trus- 

gressiouB of inditviteala atom ao.^Botbsr ot hlntoM studies as Sulla ^1 
done. Gttaar, Antony, and AtfcWus forgot *"® 
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g^fjpw t ytrhkdk ^oapej and Brutus had found amongst the fickle Hellenes, 
SM reouited thmr misdeeds with benefits. Augustus, however, tempered 
thMS tuu flood of favour which Antony had outpour^ upon Athens, by 
essanoipating the island oi Samos, where he had several tunes made a long 
etny. But ^eat as was the consideration extended to Hellas, her \ital force 
was broken , she had lost the capacity of rising to healthy political life 

Augustus devoted the closest attention to his adoptive father's Celtic 
conquests and hm own acquisitions on the Nile The wide region of Gaul, 
on the far side of the Alps, received its first stable provincial organisation at 
his hands. 'Cmsar, its conqueror, had not had time to secure and consoli- 
date what hxs sword had won b> a permanent organisation the old system 
of local divisions was still in force, taxation wub une(|iiil and aibitraiy 
Augustus put an end to this lax condition of things, m an asstmbh of the 
most distingmshed chiefs and elders at Nubo he dchiicd afiesh the divisions 
of the country, and at the same time undertook i census of the inhabitants 
and their Unded property, with a view to a more C(|uitable distribution of 
the pubhc burdens 

Three new pro\ inees were added to the old provinci U territor\ , whic h last 
bore from th it time foi th the name of N irboncnsian G ml 1 hey w ere Aquita- 
ma,frtfm the Pyrenees and Cevennes to the 1 oin (j ilha Lugdimensis, between 
the l#oire, Seine, and Marne, and extending to Lug lunnm on the eist , and 
Belgiea, the great northern trait, in which the Seipiiiu ind llehetii were 
also included 1 he new towns of the llhoiif — \ u im i, Lugdunurn, Angiis- 


uodntuim (^utun), and Burdigala (Boidemx) — soon \icd with the 6ld 
provinoetn wealth, commereial activity, and eulture, avith Massilia, Nemau- 
sus, Arelate, and Narbo Lugdunurn (Lyons), whithei the military roads 
led from evpt^ side, rose to great importance At the point where the 
Araris (baono^ mingles with the Rhodanus the Gallic tubes erected a magnih- 
oent memorial and temple to the emperor Alijjpistus, and the anniversary of 
its dedication was thenceforth kept as a natfonal holiday, with musical aud 


gymnastic entertainments 

In the north, Augusta Trevirorum (Treves) became the centre of Roman 
civilisation , under the benediction of peace agriculture, industry, and pros- 
perity arose on all sides Ihe country on the left bank of the Rl^S, iiiha1>- 
ited for the most part by German tribes, w is placed under afM»parate mQitary 
administration under the name of Upper and Lower Ge^rmania* To guard 
the Rhenish frontier from the warlike Germans, strong permanent camps 
and bulwarks were erected along the river, and the army of occupation 
was gradually raised to eight legions Then began the bull ding’ of muss on 
the mbks of the beautiful frontier nver* Cologne was specially fs^romred by 
exemption from taxes and other privikges 

Augustus devoted the same care and circumspection to the ordering of 
his pobsessions beyond the Mediterranean The territory of Carthage and 
the nngdom of Nnmidia, formerly divided into two j^oconsulatesc were now 
united to form the province of ** Afnca ” This was bordered on the west 
by the independent Idngdom of Mauretania^ which Augustus after some 
hesitation bestowed upcm Juba, a loyal and devoted subject pnnse, till the 
tune came for its inocmMation into the world-empire in the reign of Clau<« 
To the earn mNlM ^ ler^Mion of Cyreiie stiutebed 

right to the muriWMm with Crete to fbem a sec- 

ond province. 
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extended from the oaeU of the desert to the Arabian Gulf, and from t&e river 
delta to the roeky mountains of Sjene. A military advanced post In Ethi- 
opia was withdrawn at a later time^ for it was no pcui; of Auffustus* 
to enlarge the borders of the empire* The emperor regardM Egypt as his 
own special domain and watched over it jealously. Ko senator was allowed 
to travel through the country without his express permission ; the adminis- 
tration and the supreme command of a very considerable army of occupation 
were in the ^nds of a trustworthy man who possessed his full confidence. 
The care which Augustus bestows upon agriculture, irrigation, and trade 
was well repaid by the fertility of the country and its advantageous situa- 
tion. In the first period of Roman dominion Egypt attained a height of 
prosperity which threw the years of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies into the 
shade. 

Egypt not only became the granary of the hungry populace of the cmtal, 
but its fine garments of linen and cotton were highly prized oomino^ies, 
even as they had been in the remote past ; while the passion for scribbling 
which possessed the Romans made the papyrus leaf an importailt article of 
export. Moreover Alexandria was the emporium and mart fOr both Indian 
and Arabian wares, for delicate fabrics of cotton, from the ordinary calico to 
the most valuable tissues which constituted the costliest dress of Roman 
women and were even the chosen wear of effeminate men. These last were 
called Seric robes, and were made from a product of the sUkworm, the 
genesis and local habitation of which was shrouded in mysterious obscurity 
all through antique times. 

More than a hundred Roman merchantmen sailed yearly from the Red 
Sea to the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf, to procure in their 
native places the treasures of the tropics and the costly wares of eastern 
lands and seas — spices and drugs, incense and myrrh, odorous ointments 
and dyestuffs, ivor\, precious stones, pearls, and other articles of luxury — 
to sell at a great profit in Rome and Baiae and the splendid seats of 
nobilit}. The Scric (Chinese), Indian, and Arabian commodities which 
annually found their way tlirough Alexandria to Italy are said to have 
amounts in value to over Xl,440,000 sterling. But this great pros- 
perity redounded less to the advantage of the natives than of the ruling 


race. 

The oppressive system of taxation introduced by the Ptolemies was still 
in force, and became so intolerable in course of time that the people re- 
peatedly had desperate recourse to violent remedies, thus merely increasing 
their own misery and helping the province forward on the road to poverty, 
decay, and desolaAon. The succeeding emi^rors were constantly undeiP the 
necessity of carrying on campaigns in the Nile region, on account of the mU- 
chief^done by the bucoles or cattle-herds, those numerous robber bands 
which dwelt in the impenetrable reed-swamps on the middle arm of the Nile, 
keeping their women and children safe on small barges and themselves 
undertaking hostile raids on the neighbouring districts, in defiance of all 
forms of civil order. 

In all this regulation and organisation we can plainly trace the pto of a 
sagacious ruler, who intended to put an end to the lax conditions that 
vailed under the republic, with its exactions and arbitrary dealings, to check 
offences against property, and to mould the state into a durable monarem- 
cal form. What Casar had bc^n in times of violent agitatioii and periy 
strife, his more fortunate sucoessor apoomplished on a magnificent scale ^der 
more peaceful circumstances. Protected from oppression and ill treatment 
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by laws and ordinances, the prorinces rose to relieved proeperity; man^^ of 
them like Gaul, Spain^ and the Alpine tribes now entem fxa ihe first time 
upon a political and civilised existence worthy of IIm name^ 

The Hellenic states could not struggle to the height of their former 
greatness under the iron hand of Rome, but the fault lay chiefly in the 
weakness they had brought upon themselves before the days of Roman 
snpremacy by their suicidal fury. Their part in history was played out, 
and they slowly perished of the wounds inmoted by their own hands. ** It 
was beyond the power of Rome to renew the youth and creative energy of 
intellect in the Greek raoe^** says Hosck, but what she had to she 
gave. She preserved Anterior Aaixk from the worst of fates, that of falling 
a prey to the eastern barbarians ; she saved the aftermath of Hellenic culture, 
and procured for this nation, as for others, a pleasant jndvate life in the 
evening of its ancient historic existence.*’ 

By judicious regulation and admirable administration the monarchy 
healed the wounds which the free commonwealth had inflicted upon the 
su|[)ject countries. The time was gone by when^ the right of the victor 
brought an endless train of the vanquished to the capital and when Rome took 
for her own the most glorious works of foreign art, the creations of a nobler age 
and race.” The requisitions and imposts were not small, the land tax and 
property tax, the poll tax and other subsidies, levied from the provincials in 
the senatorial provinces by qusstorB for the cBrarium or state treasury, in the 
Geesarian provinces by procurators for the imperial privy purse and military 
exchequer. Under the empire as under the republic the mines and the 
port and frontier duties were claimed by the government. And the obliga- 
tion of militafy service was occasionally burdensome. Yet all these draw- 
backs were far more than counterbalanced by the state of order and equity 
which Augustus endeavoured to establish in all parts. The proconsuls and 
procurators were appointed either by the absolute authority of the emperor 
or with the concurrence of the senate, were responsible to the former for 
thw conduct in office, and had fixed salaries and allowances for equipment 
and travelling expenses. 

The orderly business departments opposed a barrier against encroach- 
zuents and arbitrary dealings on the part of governors or their legates and 
minor officers, and provided the appeal to tlie imperial tribunal as a protec- 
tive measure. Tku civil and military supremacy of the emperor kept pro- 
vincial officials within bounds. It became customary to commute payments 
in kind (tenths of grain, fifths of the vintage and oil harvest) into pay- 
ments in money based on average prices and a moderate estimate ; the hur- 
denVf military service and taxation was mitigated by means of the exemption 
accorded to particular districts and communities, bv security from devastat- 
ing wars and hostile incursions, and by the fact that the leading positions 
and military honours were open to all. 

Augustus laid the foundation of the great system of roads, which con- 
nected the provinces with one another and with imperial Rome. Military 
toads, the construction and extent of which fill us with admiration to this 
day, gave facilities for traffic in all directions. They were ad )med with 
milestones, all of which took their start from the golden milestone which 
Augustus Mmsdf had set up in the midst of the Forum, and provided with 
stMiSninB (mutationes) and hostelries (mansiones), the former for changes of 
couriers or horses and conveyances, — for the military roads were also used 
fcHT tile state post organised by the emperor, — the latter for scoommoda- 
tloii at night. Means of transit by water were also increased, and diatanoe 
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ceased to form a gidf of separation. Armies could move with great rapidity 
from any part Iff tibe empire to any destination, and the emperor's command 
could be transmitted to the remotest regions. Daily journals carried the 
news of what oocurred at Borne in Uia briefest possible time to all quarters 
of the world} Borne was the eentre of the empire and the heart of the 
body politic. 

Toe careful scheme of colonisation which Augustus undertook after the 
example of Cmur and carried out on an immense scale, and which was al^ 
puisned by saooeeding emperors, ocrntribated above aU things to disseminate 
Roman oultate, speech, and jurisprudence, and to impress a uniform char< 
acter upon the whole of the great empire. The results of imperial colonisa- 
tion were in the highest degree ben^ciaL For while in b^harous lands 
they sowed in virgin soil the seeds of a noble civilisation end a workable 
system of law and political oi^ianisation, they infused fresh vigour into old 
and moribund civilisations and furnished them with etalde political and 
judicial institutions ; thus supplying the men of the toga who were dis- 
persed all over the whole empire with a centre and fulcnun for their com- 
mercial and industrial activity. At the same time they offered the emperor 
the most satisfactory means of providing for his discharged legionaries and 
entablishing settlements of impoverish^ Romans and ItaUans. 

To add a greater attraction to this emigration beyond sea the colonies 
were as a rule endowed with the fall rights of Roman citbenriiip, and ren- 
d(‘red capable of a free and dignified political existence. They were ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the local governor, they elected their own 
town council and magistrates in common assembly, Iheir suits were decided 
according to Roman law, and in short the colony was a Rome^ in miniature, 
a daughter plantiition, where the language, religion, customs, and social 
habits of the mother city grew up in wholesome soil, and the various ele- 
ments of the population united under the mgis of equality of political and 
civil rights to form a single municipal community. 

If the foreign element preponderated in any provincial town, or if, for 
other reasons, it was undesirable or impracticable to rank it among Roman 
colonial cities, it was admitted to the status of a munidjnum. These latter 
possessed the rights of Roman citizenship and were assigned to a tr%bu» like 
the colonies, but they differed from them in their municipal and magisterial 
system and sought justice according to their local laws and legal formulaa 
and not according to Roman institutions. They were free cities in which 
few Romans lived, if any. As a rale their constitution was based on that 
of the Italian muqjcipal organisation. In every province there were muni- 
cipia of this character, and in organising them local tradition was treated 
with the utmost consideration. They promoted the civilisation of the na- 
tives, disposed them favourably towards Koman institutions, and familiarised 
them with Roman life. 

Everywhere imperial Rome was sedulous to transmit to the provinces 
the organisation, constitution, and legal system which had been perfected in 
Italy through the course of centuries, and to gain over the various com- 
munities bj» granting them a privileged position before the law, exempting 
them from the jurisdiction of the local governor, or lightening the burden 
of taxation. In Spain, Gaul, and other less civilised countries riie endeav- 
oured to bind the several communities to their allegiance to Rome by en-^ 
rolling them among the municipia, or exempting them from the land tu by-^ 
the bestowal of the yiM .RaZtoum, oriby admitting them under the “Latin 
law *’ which insured to the oommunaZ magistrate the honoraiy freedom of 
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tlie dominant city and conferred on each communities the rights of owner- 
ship over the soil, freedom of commerce and autonomous municipal adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, the Greek cities in Hellas, wliich prized highly 
the glorious names of liberty and autonomy even after they had long be- 
come empty sounds, were won over by being elevated to the rank of “ free 
cities,” a distinction flattering to their national vanity, which privileged 
them to manage their own municipal affairs, to elect their own magis- 
trates, and to maintain their national laws and judicial procedure, while it 
relieved them of the burden of maintaining garrisons and having soldiers 
billeted upon them and secured to them the right of coinage and the owner- 
ship of the soiL 

Thus were the provinces compassed about with a network of varying 
conditions, which linked them to Rome by every kind of tie. Even if the 
old policy of “ divide et impera ” lay at the bottom of this diversity of legal 
status, better conditions being held out as the reward of loyalty, devotion, 
and service to the supreme government, as a means of attaching the influen- 
tial and amlntious to the Roman interest, yet this provincial organisation 
was a logical outcome of the political and juridical system developed under 
the republic. 

The Roman government did not aim at uniformity or centralisation. 
Augustus and his immediate successors merely transferred to their ]>rovincial 
dominions the typical organisation evolved by the senate for tlie races and 
communities of Italy, and the relations of tiie various communities with 
Rome were ordered according to their conduct and loyalty by contracts and 
conoessions. Every grade of political rank was represented, from the full 
rights of Roman citizenship in the colonies and municipia to the Italian and 
Latin law of the emancipated communes and the status of the subject cities, 
which last were under the jurisdiction of the local governor in all public 
affaiTB, whether administrative or judicial. Even these retained a shadow 
of self-government and independence in the right of electing their civic 
magistrates, subject to certain restrictions, in the unhindered continuance 
of religious and communal associations, and the o^mership of municipal 
property. 

Thus in all parts of the provinces we come upon evidences of revived 
prosperity, a well-ordered state of things in legal matters, and a society 
animated by interests of commerce, industry, aiul art. Where writers are 
mute, the splendid monuments of architecture, the remains of temples and 
public halls, theatres and amphitheatres, baths and aqueducts, bear witness 
wi^ no uncertain voice. 

It was otherwise in the capital and in Italy. Here also the monarchy 
succeeded to the heritage of the republic, but found a condition of social 
disorder past remedy. Agrarian distress and conflict, which had been at 
work since the days of the Gracchi, consumed the vigour, prosperity, and 
vital ^irita of the races of middle and lower Italy. The civil wars with 
their proficriptions and confiscations ; the settlement of brutalised soldiers, 
unfit for agricidtare and the labours of peace, in tbe most beautiful and 
fertile regions, the cultivation of the fields by hordes of slaves, and the 
absorption of larg^ districts into private estates or latifundia^ had almost anni- 
hilated the free peasant class of earlier times and had filled the peninsula 
with an alien po]^ation, bound to the soil by no tics of affection or associa- 
tion, linked by no natural piety to the paternal roof or the inlierited acres. 
The honest, indnstrious, and thriftjp peasantry of primitive times bad 
VM&hed, the ownership of the soil had passed, in part, into the hands of tbe 
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rich, who traxuilormed the arable land into parks and gardens, groves and 
fish-ponds, for the adornment of their country-seats, or who, from greed of 
gain, used them as pasture for their flocks and herds, or as vineyards and 
olive gardens, with a view to the trade in wool, wine, or oil ; in part, they 
had been assigned to veterans as a recomjMuce for military service. In the 
places where tree peasant families had led a quiet life in numerous villages 
and homesteads, and had cultivated their cornfields with assiduous industry, 
might now be seen the dungeoa-Uke lodgings of purchased slaves or the half- 
ruinous dwellings of foreign legionaries, who reluctantly and sullenly 
applied themselves to unfamiliar labours and cares. 

To add to the general wretchedness, numerous robber bands infested the 
country, and constituted a danger to lil^rty, life, and property. In the fair 
and fruitful valley of the Po alone, but recently incorporate into the Roman 
body politic, prosperity and security prevailed 
ami^t settled conmtiona, and trade and industry 
flourished in populous eities. 

Patavium, Cremona, Placentia, 
and Parma provided Italy with 
woollen doth and carpets, and sup- 
plied the army with meat. 

The state of things in the capital was 
no more satisfactory. More tnan half of 
the inhabitants — estimated at this time at about 
two millions — belonged to the slave class, and were 
dispersed in the houses and villas of the wealthy, 
where they iKirfoniied the various offices indispen- 
sable in a great household. These included not 
merely the tasks and services which fall to the 
share of domestics and menials among ourselves, 
but such functions as in modern times are left to 
artisans ; such as the making of clotlies, the prep- 
aration of food-stiiffs. building, and the manu- 
facture of liouschold utensils. This multitude of 
slaves ministered to the luxury and ease of the 
senatorial or kuightlv families. The number of 
the latter can at no time have amounted to more 
than ten thousand, and niaiu of them, in all likeli- 
hood, did not possess much more than the fortune 
required by law 1,200,000 sesterces [or £6,912 
sterling] for a senator, and the third p^ of this 
sum for a member of the knightly class. 

The v/hole body of the population then re- status oi' Augubtub or thb 
maining (some 1,200,000 souls) consisted of the Vatkjaw 

free inhabitants of the metropolis, most of whom 

lived from hand to mouth without any definite means of support. Of these 
a large prrmortion were aliens and freedmen. Almost the only occupations 
open to th^ were retail tra^ng and traffic in the neoessoiieB of doily life, 
or posts as subordinate clerks and officials; for most trades imd manufac- 
tures were carried on by slaves for their masters’ profit, while wholesale 
trade and financial affairs were almost entirely in the hands of knights oad 
revenue farmers, who frequently took up their abode in the provin- 
cial cities for this purpose. Oonse^ently, great as were the riches wMeh 
poured into the metropolis every year from ful quarters under heaven^ there 
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was no well-to-do middle class, the gioundwork of every healthy political 
society; the influx of wealth only increased the luxuiies and enjoyments 
of the aristocratic class, the gulf between the senatorial and knightly no- 
bility and the populace of the capital was nowhere bridged over, noi was 
there any transition or compromise between the palaces of ostentatious and 
gormandising luxury and the hovels of the poverty-stiicken and staiving 
masses. 

The dying republic had suffered under this incongruity, and whatevei 
efforts Augustus might make to mitigate the evil, it w as too deep-seated to 
be radically cuied The number of citizens who had to be maintained by 
regulai donations of piovisions fiom the public htoiehnuscs and by chari- 
table gifts amounted to half a million, and y et this aid Wiis lint an inade- 
quate makeshift ; many of those disqualihed to receive it w ere in no bcttei 
case. There were thousands of free Romans who had no slieltcr but the 
public halls and colonnades of the temples, whose hopes were set upon the luck 
of the ne\t minute, whose cares did not extend beyond the coming moiiow 

The distress was the less capable of remedy because, under the most 
galling circumstances, the free Roman cherished the proud consciousness 
that he was a membei of the ruling lace, and was withheld by his innate 
pride of nationality and he i editary prejudice fiom the humble tasks wl.ich 
furnished the alien, the friedman, and the slave with a tolerable livehhoofl 
and occasionally with wealth He Iclt it less disgraceful to starve oi Ine 
upon alms and gifts than to laboiii w ilh his hands ; he scorned the phy («i( il 
toils of agncultuie and handu laft, and the trouble of serving anothti , but 
he had no scruples about begging for his living, and regarded the distiibu 
lions of corn and the populai entei t vinmcnts as no more than his due. 
The free beggar looked haughtily upon the bedizened slave, whose alms lie 
took as he would have taken the fiuit of the woodland tice or the draught 
from a spring. The easy life of the capiUl attracted needy and indolent 
persons from all parts of Ttalv to Rome, the city swarmed with btggiis and 
vagrants, with idleis and proletaiians, who all claimed then mainteiianee 
from the state. 

Augustus, like CePsar before him, strovt to remedy these evils to tho 
best of his power, lo leduce the hungiv labble in the capital he devised 
methods of emigration to the colonics and established settlements on piop- 
erty purchased out of the public funds; ho restiicted the number of recipi- 
ents of com by a careful scrutiny of the material circumstances of tho 
applicants and by the exclusion of all aliens, non-citizens, and abusers of 
the*public bounty . But all these restrictions w ere pallmtives merely ; the 
sources of misery were not stopped. The provisioning of tho capital with 
cheap com was one of the most onerous duties of the government. That he 
might more directly control the regular sui^plv from me “ gram prov&ces ” 
of Sicily, Africa, and Egypt, Augustus caused the office of cereal prefect,*’ 
which Pompey had once held, to be conferred upon himself, and then 
appointed a permanent bureau to manage and superintend the in^rtation of 
com, the markets, and the public storehouses from which the indigent popu- 
lace monthly drhw their fixed allowance on presentation of a counter. In 
times of scarcity qnd want, such as not unfrequently occurred, the distribu- 
tions were made on a larger scale, and every joyful or propitious event was 
a welcome opportunity for the emperor to purchase the favour of the popu- 
lace with giro and pecuniary donations. 

Attgastns devoted the same attention to other parts of the Italian 
peohisala* He endeavoured to recover waste districts for agriculture and 
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industry by establishing settlements, and made use of rewards and privi- 
leges as inducements and incitements to energy. He cleared the country of 
rcmber bands by squadrons and armed watchmen, protected the coast towns 
from pirates, and by a careful examination of blave-tenemeuts (ergastula) 
set at liberty all free-born persons who had been kidnapped and sold into 
slavery by these roving gangs. With the establishment of the monarchy, 
Italy, like the provinces, entered upon a new life, and there also tin* restora- 
tion of security and order brought vigour and prosperity into being. The 
twenty-eight colonies which Augustus peopled, partly with veterans, and 
partly with Roman and Italian settlers of the poorer class, were furnished 
with a suitable legal and political status. Their municipal constitution was 
modelled on that of Rome, and served in its turn as a model for the other 
municipia and prefectures of the peninsula. Beside their local rights of 
citizenship they all possessed the eivitoi or freedom of Rome ; they all had 
the right of electing their officers and chief magistrates (duciaitmei') in the 
assembly of the people, the autonomous administration oi communal prop- 
erty, freedom of woi-ship according to their hereditary ritual and solemnities, 
and their own judicature according to Roman law ; and any burgess remov- 
ing to Rome ninked in all things on the same footing as tlie old freemen of 
the capital. The differences of legal status which at tirst prevailed gradually 
disappeared under the empire; all provincial towns occupied the same 
relative position towards the cajiital, and approximated to each other by 
degrees in their individual organisation and administration. 

Everywhere we come upon a college of decuriones or ci^ ic magistrates, — 
comfKMsed of a greater or lessor numl^r of members elected from among the 
wealthiest citizens or supj demented from the go\ eminent departments of the 
city, — ^^hich gradually absorbed all authority and constituted the supreme 
governing body of the luuiiicipium, under the presidency of two or four cliief 
magistrates {duumviri or quatuoruiri). In the prefecture cities the control 
of the administration and judicature was vested in a prefect annually ap- 
pointed by Rome, under wlium a numlier of elective municipal officers man- 
aged the current affairs of the city. The magistracies of all provincial towns 
were modelled, both h.s to titles and departments, upon those of the capital. 
The heads of the decuriones exercised jointly tlie functions of consuls and 
praetors, and were atUmded in public by lictors with fasces ; the public rev- 
enue and expenditure was controlled by quaestors, aediles superintended the 
markets and retail trades and were responsible for the town poHce ; censors 
kept the lists of burgesses and the census records. In questions of crim- 
inal law, howeves, tlie decisive sentence was usually pronounced at Rpme. 
The imperial court of appeal was the court of highest instance for the 
whole empire. In upper Italy, which Caesar had been the first to trans- 
fer ffom we position of a province to that of an integral of the Roman 
state and jurisdiction, the awlministration of justice in civil affaira — left 
in older muzxicipalities to the municipad courts — * was subject to consideiable 
restriction. 

The rigid rule of the monarchy and the exact organisation and strict 
Bupervisiofl of the municipal authorities obviated the danger of revolts 
serious disturbances among the populace, and Italy (the capital and ^ 
vicinity only exorated^ was clear of garrisons. The naval forces stationed 
at Ravenna and Misenum served to protect the coast and maritime towns, 
and in the hour of danger a sufficient army could alwa}rB be summoned from 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. The Imperial guard of praetorians (of which thrw 
cohorts oonwting of one thousana men apiece were quartered in Rome, and 
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tlld other six in the neighbouring towns) was mainly composed of Italians. 
It shared with a German and Batavian troop of horse the duty of guarding 
the palace and the sacred person of the monarch. 

It is in the nature of every monarchical system of government to bring 
aU conditions into oongruity, to smooth over the diveisities which prevail 
among its subjects, and to impress the stamp of uniformity upon the whole 
state. This was the case in the organisation of both provinces and munici- 
palities, for in spite of modifications of legal status they were all cut upon 
the same pattern and organised according to definite classes. The same 
thing took place in financial affairs and taxation. During the republican 
period Rome and Italy had enjoyed a privileged position, and foreign coun- 
tries had been exploited for tlie advantage of the dominant race. The prin- 
cipate, on the contrary, endeavoured to bring about an equalisation of duties 
and contributions as well as of privileges. The customs dues, whicli formerly 
applied only to subject countries, were extended to Italy under tlie monarchy, 
part of the proceeds being allotted to the public revenue and part to tlie 
Italian municipalities; the property tax, from which Italy had been exempt 
in the later days of the republic, was likewise introduced throughout the 
empire on the basis of the census or rating of property ; an excise duty was 
levied for the fiscus (inqierial privy purse) upon all articles imported into 
Italy for sale, amounting to one per cent, of the price, and two or even four 
per cent, in the case of slaves ; the twentieth part of every inheritance whndi 
did not fall b}*^ right to the next of kin had to be paid into the military treas- 
ury, and a tax was imposed on the manumission of slaves. 

If the revenues of the state were increased by these means under the 
empire the improvement w«is mainly due to sounder financial administra- 
tion, to the abolition of revenue farming for the regular land tax and [iiop- 
erty tax in subject countries, and to the strict control exercised over the 
tax-gatherers; and according to Gibbon's estimate the annual revenue se- 
cureci from all of these sources must have amounted to at least fifteen to 
twenty million ]>uund6 sterling. Even it live luilhon {Kxinds were spent 
on the army and navy, if the distributions of corn to the ]>oor of the 
city swallowed a few millions more, and the salaries of the imperial ofii- 
cials in Rome and the provinces and the ]>olicc expenditure disposed of no 
inconsiderable sum, the surplus was none the less sufficient to provide for 
the erection of magnificent buildings, to cover the empire with a network of 
highroads, to satisfy the popular love of spectacles by gorgeous eiitcrtaiii- 
ments, and to rejoice the hearts of citizens and soldiers witli gifts and feasts. 

Tihe public buildings and pleasure grounds, the splendid jirivatc houses 
and villas, with which the republic had begun to adorn the capital and its 
environs, grew from year to year, and became ever vaster and more elabo- 
rate. The Forum of Augustus, with the temple of Mars the Avenger, the 
sanctuary of Jupiter Tonans on the lower slope of the Capitoline Hill, the 
wldte marble temple of Apollo on the Palatine, the tem])le of Quirinus on 
the Quiriiial Hill, and others of the same character, were among the most 
splendid edifices in the city. Magnificent colonnades perpetuated the 
names of the wife, sister, and grandsons of Augustus ; the number of tem- 
ples restored by liim is estimated at eighty-two. 

The imperator’s example was imitated by his wealthy and powerful 
friends ; Agrippa, whose services to the health and cleanliness of the city in 
the coDitruction of the huge vaulted sewers (cloaca) have already been 
mentioned, perpetuated bis name by a sbccession of magnificent gardens for 
the use and embellidunent of Rome. He had two new aqueducts oou- 
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structed, and Jbe repaired the older ones that had fallen into decay ; so that 
no town in the world had such an abundant supply of pure spring-water as 
ancient Rome, an advantage which the city enjoys to this day. He completed 
and adorned the Septa Julia which Caesar had begun on the Field of Mars, 
for public assemblies and entertainments, and surrounded the space with 
three colossal and splendid edifices — the portico of Neptune, the Baths, 
and the Pantheon, the magnificent circular building in honour of Jupiter 
the Avenger and of Venus and Mars, the ancestors of the Julian family. 
Beams of bronze supported the domed roof with its gilded tiles, tl.e w^ls 
and floor were lined and paved with marble. Even now 
the chundi of S. Maria Rotunda is among the most remark- 
able buildings of the city. The Diribitorium — the most 
spacious building ever cuiistructcd under 
one roof — where the populace received 
their corn allowance and voting tablets ami * 
the soldiery their pay, was the work of 
Agrippa. 

Such was the constitution of the world- 
wide empire over which Augustus ruled as 
an absolute monarch with unlimited j)Owers 
for forty -four years after the day of Actium. 

The frontier provinces were protected In 
standing urmiefl, the members of which, 
collected from all countries and nationali- 
ties, liad forsworn their native land and 
mitional spirit, and olH‘}cd no ordois but 
those of their military lord ; the coasts 
were guarded by a \\ell-iiiaiiiied fleet. On 
tlie Rlniic eight legions (^c.ich consisting 
of t)10U foot ami 7l2t5 liorse) quartered in 
periiiaiient camps, formed a strong biih\ark 
against the Germans and kept Gaul under 
control; Spain was garrisoned by three 
legions; two were <{uartered in Africa, 
and an equal number watched over the 
safety of Egypt. Four legions maintained 
the supremacy of Rtunc in S}iia and on 
the Euphrates ; the Daniibian provinces 
were guarded by six legions distributed 

through Miesia, Pannoiiia, and Dalmatia. _ — , . 

llic eastern frontier being thus sulnciently genkhai- 

IirotCctei by an army of occupation of (Saued ou i)« Moutaueoa) 

60,000 men, the banks of the Danube by 

a similar force of 70,000, and the Rhine district by 100,000;^ the fleete 
stationed in the harbours of Misenum, Ravenna, Forum Julii (Frejus) and 
elsewhere kept the islands and maritime states under control and insured 
protectioiftind security for commerce and traffic. 

A regular system of tolls and taxes brought the public revenue into 
good condition and filled the ssnirium and fiscus ; a vigilant police foree and 
fire brigade, which Augustus distributed through the fourteen divisions of 
the capital, maintained tranquillity and order, protected life and property 
from evil-disposed and malicious pefteons, and curbed the outbreak of savage 
passions. Huge aqueducts, solidly constructed roads, stately buildings, 
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templar «nd baUst aroused the admiration of contemporaries as of posterity. 
On the of Mars there arose a new and splendid city, composed of tem- 
jdes and halls, of public buildings for government purposes and for the 
amusements of the people, which excelled the glory of the City of the Seven 
Hills, unique in ^aracter, unsurpassed in ancient or modem times,** so 
that Augustus could boast that he had found a city of brick and should 
leave a city of marble. In the provinces the improved government and 
administration of justice bred a condition of wealth and outward pros^ierity. 

But with all these advantages imperial Rome suffered from grave moral 
defects. The love of liberty, the common patriotic sentiment, the vigour, and 
"iiaartial virtue of the republican period, were gone ; in ease, tranquillity, 
and enervating pleasuie, the arm of the citizen grew feeble, and the self* 
respect and manly pride of eaiber days degenerated into servility and grovel- 
ling adulation. The city sa armed with foreign soldiei's of fortune and aith 
enriched freedmen. The old seats of culture in the East sent forth not 
scholars and artists only, but ministers of luxury, gluttony, and voluptuous- 
ness. Together with a few holesome elements, all the evils and detects of 
human society flowed together here and preyed upon the scanty remnant 
of the old Roman morality and 'v irtue. Rome became the meeting place of 
all nations on the fewe of the earth. Interest in public affairs grew steadily 
feebler since the oflices and dignities had become einpt} honours \oid ot 
power. The senators luid often to be constrained b}" iHinalties to attend the 
sessions of the senate, althougli the lattei had been reduced to two princijial 
meetings a month ; the oiliee of mdilewas sliunned as a burden until 'the 
state took it upon itself to defray the cost of the jaiblie entertaiiimonts ; 
candidates for the tribunate had often to be i)Ut forw'aid by the enipiToi. 
The citizens were not ashamed to eniol thenisehes in the list ol paupeis 
and to share in the public di'.tiibulions of com and alms ; na\, lather tliaii 
apply themselves to any hoiieat (ailing, man}' Romans, espet lally of the 
knightly class, prefened to take servue f(»r boaid and wages witli the }»ur- 
veyors of gladiatorial combats, and to hazard their liv es m a brutal po]<ular 
amusement which gamed ground steadily from that time forward, exercising 
an effect all the more demoralising on the minds of men, and rousing and 
stimulating their Rcentious insimcts all the moie koenl} because the verdict 
of life or death was given by the humour of the crowd, at w'hose signal the 
victor spared or transfixed his ]>iobtiate o]>poncut ; a light cd appeal even 
more inhuman than the old custom tliat the dud slnjiild end w ith the death 
of one of the combatants. 

The degeneration of morals and the decay of domestic ^virtue kept pace 
with*the passion for brutal spectacles. Strenuously as the emperor stiove 
to raise the standard of family life and to c urb immoderate ex|)cnditure on 
dress and food and the growing license of women by sumjituoiy and moral 
edicts, to enforce legal marriage and the procreation of legitimate offspring 
as a duty and honour by legal ordinances and curtailment of privileges, to 
render mvorce difficult and to check the rampant vice of adultery, the state 
of indolent celibacy and the excesses of both sexes in connection with it 
spread more and more, in the upper classes out of liking for a liciutious life 
and forbidden pleasures, in the lower from poverty and lazmess. The cor- 
ruption of morals, checked but ineffectually by Augustus, made rapid strides 
after his death ; above all, when the rulers themselves tore away the veil 
which still shrouded shameful living under the first principate. But even 
Angnstus could never disclaim his origin from Venus Aphrodite, the ances- 
tress of the family of Julius.^ 
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AUGUSTUS MAKES EGYPT HIS PKIVATB PROVINCE 

The day of Egyptian independence was over as a matter of course. 
Gsesar needed the country, with its com and its riches, for his scheme of 
reorganisation. 

The city of Rome capitulated to the grain fleet of the Mile and sold 
lier ancient liberty for a supply of daily bread, and the price at least was 
paid her. By the Cjesar Egypt had been conquered and under the rule 
of tlie Cfesar she remained, like all countries which Ciesur was the first to 
unite with the Roman Empire. 

It is obvious that a conquered province cannot at once be placed on 
exactly the same footing as older parts of tlie empire ; a transition peziod 
is almost always necessary ; but Egypt never took quite tlie same jiosition 
as other subject countries. Before the partition of the empire into senatorial 
and imperial provinccb was effected, Egyj)t had come to itccupy a unique 
position with regartl to the emperor; and aftei the partition the ties which 
bound it to him became even closer. Among the iinpiTial provinces there 
w'as none more intimately relatt‘d to tlie emperor than this, wdiich surpassed 
all others in importance. Egypt was of much the setme consequence to the 
Uoinan Empire as India is to the England of to-day. 

The wise yet strict government t>l a foieign power may be a blc'ssing to 
any country in comparison wnth the tyranny' and l\ 1 ia\ again e of its native 
siij^ans ; but the foreign riilev‘» profit even more by it, and are therefore 
always striving to keep the ri<‘li country', with a population ignoiaiit alike 
of war and polities, in a state of political tultdage, to perpetuate the gulf 
between the dominant ainl subject r«ites. and to render all interference on 
the part of rivals impossible. In a w’ord, they keep their most important 
province a.s the apple of their eye. 

Nature and liLstory assuredly conspired to give the country' an excep- 
tional jKisition. Witiiout being an island it possessed the advantages of an 
insular position; for it wjis boun<led on tw'o sides by the sea and on the 
other two by the desert or barbarous tribes whose raids and predatory incur- 
sions might incommode tlie province but could never become a menace to 
the existence of the empire. Thus the Egyptians could hardly be drawn 
into the political broils of the continent so long as they confined themselves 
within tlieir iialurul frontiers ; and fiu* this reason the third Ptolemy Euer- 
getes acted wisely wlien of Ins owni free will he restored his conquests to 
beleueus king of Syria, llis military Hitiiatioii liad nothing to lose by such 
a step, for Egyp4 proper was easy to defend and difficult to attack, an^ w'as 
aceessiblo to a land force only by^ way of Pelusium. On the other hand any 
power that established itself in the country found there such m abundance 
of resources as was offered by hardly any other country of aucieiit times. 

The fecundity of Egypt has passed into a proverb ; even in a season of 
moderate l^rvests great quantities of corn could be exported every year, 
and after the country had been conquered by tlio Romans the grain tribute 

Egypt was absolutely necessary for the sustenance of the capital. Vr ho- 
ever held^gypt could procure a famine in Rome and Italy at his pleasure; 
and for that reason pretenders of later times always secured Egypt first and 
then Italy, The wealth of the country was increased by commerce and 
trade, and it was therefore densely populated, even more so than at the 
present day. , 

The abundant resouroes of thd fertile valley of the Nile were united 
and almost doubled by a homogeneous and strictly centralised odministraMve 
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body ; Egypt was ruled by a scnbbbng bureaucracy of a kind up to that 
time unknown to the ancient world, and itb inhabitants, though wholly uii* 
accustomed to arms by long disuse, were none the less hard to rule A 
great proportion of the fertile land was the private pioperty of the pimce, 
as it has been down to our own times, but this very propiietorship, coupled 
with the excitable temper of the populace of a great city like Alexandria, 
placed great obstacleb in the wa> of regular government, and would ha've 
rendered it absolutely impossible had not a militar\ been quartet ed in the 
country in sufficient strength to maintain oidei Ihe piesence of se\eral 
legions in Eg^pt was in itself enough to give the CdLsar reason foi excluding 
senatorial go\eriiment, and the CtLsais alwi>8 stio\e with leiloub cue to 
keep men of the benatori d cl isb awra^ from Lgypt, because the consequences 
of an attempt at rebellion theie might well have been most seiious 

CsBsar the dictatoi had in his time been confiontcd with the question is 
to whether he should permit the continuance ot the independence ol 1 g}i t, 
alread^ forfeit in fict , and the moti\i. tint tin illy mide him decide iii its 
fa\oui (apait fiom his lo\t foi Cleopiti 0 was tint the most foimidible 
rival to Rome tlieic would be her own lepicscntatn t 1 he reasons th it led 
the dictatoi to inaintiin the jolitic il cxistciicc of Lg\j>t likewise iiidiued lii*» 
son to maintain tlu old stilt of things undti eeit iin limit iticns As i luki 
and oigan sci the latter is distmguibhcd b\ liib legaid f( i histt iii eoiitmuitv 

Now ill Egypt, with Its leitile soil in 1 denst popiilition i stiong nn n n 
cnic govtrninent is in iminnei picsciihcd by the chii kIli ind histon 1 1 Jlit 
country, as is dtnionsti itcd by tlu whoh couise ot its (liMltiinenl ti ni 
the eiilitst btgiiimngs d hum in cnihsitun down to the jitsnit di\ 
Caesar theiefoie dcsiied t > makt no moii iltt i ition in the ] t culi ii ind intii 
cate conditions < f 1 gypt thin w is ibsjlub ly lunssm in I to leut tlu i t 
as It was The ( cmi mtiely stepptd into the ilui ot the 1 mgs ot th 
Ptolemaic dyuisti, ind thus bu light Lgypt into eonneetion with K( me b\ i 
kind ot person il union 

The most impoit int eh ingi w is tint tht so\tuigii ii > 1 mgci iisibd it 
Alexandria but at Rome, iiul tint the gii it offices ot tlu I g\[tnii ccuit 
the chief mister of the ecienu nus, tlu gi ind m istei of tlu h luschold, and tlu 
chief foi ester, were not iilU 1 1\ lush aptointnicnta , though the sehol 
are of the famous Museum of \lexuidria enjoyed tlie same p itroingj and 
encouragement is bcfoie \t tlu lu id of this richly tiulowtd institu 
tion was a priest, formerly qj iinted by tlu king and in futUK to lx 
appointed by the Cisir The litter rcgiided himself as in e\(iy Kspcct 
the successor of the Ptolemies, and caused the 1 gyptian piiests to do him 
honour with the very ceiemomil that had grown up under his picdeeessors 
It IS true that the Roman emperors did not hibitually reside in \lexindiia, 
but their viceroys had to assist at all the leligious rites m which the Ptole- 
mies had formeily taken part, for the new ruler was wise enough to intro- 
duce no alteration whate\er in matteis of religion The ancient gods of 
Egypt, which had suiyned the dominion of the Gieeks, continued to exist 
as before, in peaceful association with the gods of Greece The Eygptiau 
gods were naturally wroth at the fall of the monarchy , their statSes turned 
a gloomy gaze upon their worshippers. Apis bellowed hideously and e\en 
shed tears But Caesar was not disconcerted , he did mdeed decline in his 
own pel^on to 'visit the Apis of Memphis on his journey thiough Egypt, but 
he did not put the least hindrance in the way of his worship by the Egyp- 
tians, stdl less did he dream of starting k propaganda in Egypt on behalf of 
the state rebfinon of Rome. 
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The position of the various classes of the population also remained what 
it had become in the course of historic development. The native Egyptians, 
the original lords of the soil, remained in the subjection to which they had 
been reduced by the conquests of the Persians and Macedonians ; they con- 
stituted the population of the country districts and country towns, and had 
neither political organisation nor political rights. The foreign conqueror 
naturally had no inducement to give the vanquished rights tliat had been 
denied them by their own kings. Egypt was to be a pro\ ince absolutely 
dependent upon himself, and that would have been impossible if the Roman 
element in Egypt had grown so strong and had so far intermingled with the 
natives that the sovereign was forced to take it into account. The Egyptian 
proper was therefore on principle precluded from acquiring the rights of 
Roman citizenship. For example, an Egyptian of ancient days could no 
more act on a Roman jury than a Bedouin could nowadays be elected to the 
English parliament. In later times this prohibition was occasionally evaded 
by first conferring the freedom of Alexandria upon the native and then 
admitting him to Roman citizonshij) as an Alexandrian. On the other hand 
the material condition of the Egyptian population improvetl under the judi- 
cious rule of the Ciesars. 

The mechanism of government, administration, and taxation had been 
admirably organised through centuries of practice ; it naturally discharged 
its functions as well under the new sovereign as under the old, and conse- 
quently became the type of the technics of imperial administration. In this 
rciijioct the republic had left the empiie much to do. The Romans were the 
first to appoint oflficers in the level land who had more to do than collect 
the taxes. Their (‘pistrateges of upper, lower, and middle Egypt, their nom- 
archa and ethnarchs, had of course only a circumscribed sphere of action, but 
they saw to tin* maintenance of law and order and probably decided simple 
lawsuits among the nati\es. 

Among tlie Egyptians, unlike the Hellenes, wc find a simple division into 
nomes instead of a municipal organisation ; and like many provincial cities 
under the Roman Emi)ire, these nomes were allo^^ ed to strike their own coins, 
tliough only '\\ith a (ireek superscrijition. A collective organisation was, 
however, denied to the natives. In the latter days of Augustus the various 
provinces of the Roman Empire had diets of their own, invested with very 
modest political rights ; Egypt alone never had a pro\iiicial diet, in token 
that it was not really a province at all but was regarded as a great demesne 
of the sovereign. 

Next above the Egyptians was the Grajco-Macedonian population, which 
was practically if not entirely concentrated in Alexandria, and was sepa- 
rated from the natives by a great gulf. As members of the same race as 
the Egyptian kings the Greeks of Alexandria enjoyed political rights and 
communal autonomy ; and these they retained in the main under the 
Romans. In like manner their language remained the official language of 
Egypt under the empire, Roman officials addressed Greeks and Egyptians in 
Greek ; only in the Latin garrison of Alexandria, Latin, was naturally pre- 
dominantf 

The Greeks of Alexandria possessed their own municipal officers, their 
high priest, chief magistrate^ town-clerk, and chief of police ; but on the 
other hand a genuine town council was denied them. The few other Greek 
cities in E^pt were similarlv organised. 

The whole province, with it® population of Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, was committed by the Cssar to a viceroy, who, though belonging 
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only to the knightly olasb, ranked on an equality with the benalonal pro> 
conBule m virtue of his position as the confidant and representative of the 
emperor, and surpassed them in authority in \irtue of his command over 
the legions, although he lacked the insignia of this authoiity. C. Cornelius 
Gbllus, famous as a poet and pro\en as a geneial and personal enemy of 
Antonius, was the first to be made Mceio> of the new piovince , and on the 
whole he justified the confidence leposed in him his mastei, for he suc- 
ceeded in repressing iMth great vigoui some loi il attempts at rebellion 
among the inhabitants of Hcroopolis and the Ihcbaid 

His subordinates, like hiinstlf, wtic iiun of no lank highei than kniglit- 
hood and 'wcie the peison il senants of Citsii , the mechanism of go\ern- 
ment remained the siiiie as hid been juiteiUd under the Ptolemies, only 
from this time foi w aid the Grei ks ere supeisi ded h\ tlie Romans Among 
the higher oftices "weic those of chief magistiatc, admiiiistiator of the iliest 
of the dominion of Rgi j)t, piefict of A.lt \an(hia, oi of certain distiicts in 
thecapitil, and one pi oeui itoi tin Alex indue was ccitaiiilj chosen from 
among the lanks of fieednien 

'1 he taxes were no less high th in befou, but C i s u siw to it th it ijg'vpt 
was placed in i poNition to p i} lier tixcs t\ei> it ii H( hid ill tlie Silt 
canals, \\hich had got choked oi diicd uj) undi i pii\ious iiileis, thoioughl^ 



cleansed and lepaiied 1)> his st)hluis h« tnmi»htcd the « inal s\stcm where 
it requiied t nmjilction ind the h m tici d i« suits oi tin se m cess ii \ me isuk s 
weie >ery soon appiunt I h< 1 iimms stitm (»f the ]Nilc is buiroumhd hy 
sixteen as i symbol Ihit the inti must use sixteen cubits if Lgypt is 

to hope foi an abundint hiivcst if it < iih iisis hxlf tint height it means 
dearth and famine in the land Rut iftei the lestoiation o^the canal system 
under Augustus a rise of lw(l\i cubit indn itid i good hai\est as early 
as the governorship of Petionius and if the use was onl\ eight, it tlid not 
necessarily mean a bad one In one of the lattei years of Augustus the 
Nile must ha\e risen to an exlrioidmii> heiglit, if we rai^ tiust the muti- 
lated records of the Nilometer at Llcphantiiie — probably twenty -four cubits. 

The soldiers of Augustus were also einplojed in making loads and con- 
structing cisterns at various places. Coptos is the point to which most of 
the roads which connect the Nile Valley with the Red Sea convei^e Here 
an interesting inscription has recentlj been discoieied, dating piobablj from 
the last jears of the reign of Augustus, and beaimg a lung list ol the names 
of the soldieib who had made cisterns at various poiiitb along these roads 
and laid out a fortified camp where the> met. 

The Indian trade rose lapidly to pio^^eiity under Augustus As early 
as the time when Strabo journeyed through Eg^pt he saw at the most 
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diverse spots signs that the country was beginning to recover from the 
ruinous consequences of the system of government pursued by the last 
Ptolemies. In the latter years of Cleopatra's reign barely twenty ships had 
ventured to put out from the Red Sea ; under the rule of Augustus there 
was a stately fleet of Indiamen, which engaged in the African and Indian 
trade with great success, and brought in a substantial profit to the Egyptian 
government, wliich not only exacted import duties but afterwards charged a 
considerable export duty upon Indian goods. But it is hardly possible to 
estimate, even approximately, the revenue which Augustus drew from his 
newly acquired province. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROVINCES 

All explanation should bo given of the general principles which were 
followed by the Romans in the administration of subject lands. The con- 
secutive pursuit of tliese principles secured the result that provinces 
originally disjiarate in every particular, tlirougli the influence of Roman 
administration, were made into a single whole which was not only externally 
symmetrical but also internally harmonious — a whole in which the various 
nationalities with tludr political, civil, and social idiosyncrasies more or less 
disappear. 

The word “ provincia ” is much older than those conquests outside Italy 
whfbh w'e have hitherto designated with the name of j)roviures ; it requires 
particular explanation. So long as the kingdom existed in Rome, the king 
w'lus the sole exerciser of the iinperium, that is to say, of unlimited military 
and judicial power, l{ut^^ith the lK»giiming of the republic it was trans- 
ferred to two consuls, from 3d7 n.c. it was in the hands of one praetor, from 
1247 R.c. in the hands of a second prjvtor ; it therefore became necessary to 
define the limits of a power that was practically unbounded and \va8 the 
ap])anage t(» (*acli of the.se oflicials, to e.stablish a definite sphere of action for 
each of them, the ofllicial designation of which is ‘‘provincia.” By provincia 
then we understand the area of activity specially assigned by law or by a 
senatiut conHvUuin or also by lot or accord to a consul or pnetor, the area 
within which he cxtircises his imperium. In this sense w'c say consulilnis 
IAyure% provincia ilcecmiiur^ and in this sense we call the office of the 
jirictor urbaniis provincia urhana and that of the pra:*tor peregrinus provincia 
peregrina. No provincia is assigned to offices which do not possess imperium, 
for where there is. mention of the provinces of the quiestors the provinces of 
the consul or of the pnetor are meant to whom the qmestor acts as a subor- 
dinate official. 

After the occupation of Sicily and Sardinia in the year 227 B.c. four 
prietors were appointed instead of two and the imperium w'as also geo- 
graphically so marked out that in the newrly defined districts two prsetora 
received military and judicial powers, that is to say the old consular im- 
perium, simultaneously, this moreover being shared by the remaining prse- 
tors and kiter on by the proconsuls and propra>tors. From this time 
forward provincia becomes the designation for a governorship across seas 
and means first, in the abstract sense, command in a country outside 
Italy, secondly, in a concrete sense, the country subjected to the governor 
itself. 

All provincial land is however-* distinguished from Italic land by the 
fact that it is subject to tribute, that is pays either vectigal or tributum ; 
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for at all events from the time of the Gracchi it is a recognised political 
maxim that property in a provincial dependency has passed to the Roman 
people, the original owners retaining only a right of user; so that the 
province is a proedium populi Roynani whose revenues pour into the state 
exchequer. Accordingly one may define the province as an administered 
district of the Roman Empire, geographically marked out, committed to the 
control of a permanent higher official and subject to taxation. The obliga- 
tion to pay taxes is so important a feature in the conception of the province 
that the historians, in treating of everj^ country actually subordinated and 
made subject to taxes by the Romans, include it with the provinces, even if 
it was not yet incorporated in the Roman system of administration ; and the 
dj’nasties in Cilicia and Syria altliough not directly subject to governors, are 
regarded as an integral part of tlie empire on account of their obligation to 
pay duty. 

The organisation of the province at the time of tlie republic was directed 
upon instruction from the seiiiitc by the \ictorions gimcral liimsclf with the 
subsidiary aid of a commission of ten senators aj)iiointed by the senate for 
this object. The fundamental hnv of the pro\iiicc thus established (lex 
proviuoife) determined the character of the administiation fiom that rime 
forw'ard, laws affecting ])rivate relations lu-ing ado[»tc<l partly through 
Roman law's and partly through the editts of the go\crnoi. The duties of 
the commission w'ere o<niccrn(‘d with the following ])oints: First, there w’as 
a fresh parcelling out of the whole ])ro\inee into ilelinitt* districts of adminis- 
tration with one of the larger towns, where such were a\aila))h‘, fora centre ; 
of such town dioceses there were about si\t\ -eight in Sieih, sixty-four 
in the three (hinls, forty-four in Asia, elcxiui in tlie Oni Pontiea, the 
part of Bith>nia that bc<'amc a j>ro\ime in tJ.*’ n.( six in Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, tw'ent\-thieo in Lycia, se’venteiui in Stria, li\e in C'yrene. The 
magistrates and the senate of these t<»wns, although appointed for the 
affairs of tlioir eommuiic, arc at the same time of use to the government 
in taking over the gathering in of ta\'»*s in tlie distri< t assigned to them. 

For the purposes of jiiiisdiethui the territorial di\ isioiis according to towns 
are reunited to form larger parislus (d jurisdiction ronventu8^ hioiKrjaei^^ in 
the chief places t>f w'hich ihr go^erllor goes througli the regular days of 
jurisdiction (assizes). Finalh the religious festi\alb, associations in wliich 
the inhabitants of the proMm*cs unite from lime to lime, take place in 
the favoured towms to w'hich w'c alhuh*. In pro\inccs that were poor in 
towns instead of town dioceses we have country circuits, lien* a policy 
was observed of breaking asunder the original conncclions of one people 
with' another, so far as was found ncci*ssar\, by dissolution of the existing 
state unities and by an arbitrary dhision and groiijiing of neighbour- 
hoods; in some cases it was even found well to abolish tlu* commercium 
between the single states, wdiich bad the eflVct of making it more difficult 
for the provincials to aliemite their real estate and caused Roman land- 
holders to emigrate into the province and concentrate in their hands 
large landed estates. Fa\oured tow'ns had their area widened by the 
incorporation of towns and spots w'hieh thereby lost their separate exist- 
ence ; in this way the communes entrusted to the Romans w'ere raised 
and enlarged and the rebellions completely annihilated. ]\lountainous and 
desert lands w'hich yielded nothing valuable and were difficult to administer 
were left in the midst of the province under their native despots until, often 
after a long time, it was held safe to place these parts, too, directly under 
the governor. 
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Tile boundaries of the territories once established, the next step was 
to regulate their political and financial position. Towns conquered by force 
of anus were destroyed, their lands included in Roman domains and leased 
out to men of private enterprise by the censors at Rome in exchange for a 
jiroportion of the produce raised. Where royal domains were found, as in 
Syracuse, Macedonia, Pergamus, Bithynia, and Gyrene, they were taken 
possession of as ager pMieug Romani in the same way, and their working 
population was united into village communities in the manner used for 
tlie district of Capua after 211 B.c. Such communes, on the other hand, 
as had submitted by surrender without offering extreme resistance certainly 
yielded to the unbounded power of the victor (as was embodied in the terms 
of surrender), town and country, men, women and children, rivers, ports, 
and their holy possessions; but as a rule the citizens and their families 
were allowed to remain in possession of their liberty and their private for- 
tunes and to the t«)wn was left its territory and its town rights. In return 
for tliis on all the farm lands whetlier of private jiersona or of the town was 
lai<l a natural impost (vcotigal^ or else a hard and fast tax (tributum, sti- 
])endiuin) and wliere advantageous, also a Uoman toll (portorium). 

I’ll is then is the class of civitatea vectigale» or t1tpi>ndiarife in which tlio 
majority of provin<*ial to^Mls are to lie reckoned, and which are to be c«»n- 
IrastiMl with a small number of partieiilarly jirivileged communities, those 
for instance who had been guaranteed their freedom on the score of earlier 
alliances or we 11 -attested fidelity, and secondly those which the Romans 
then^elves had constituted as Homan colonies or muuicipia. Alt<»gother 
tluui there are three main divisions of communities included within the 
provinces : towns with free native constitutions, towns substantially subject, 
and towns with Homan constitutions.<^ 


AKMY AND N VVY UNDER AUGUSTUS 

''Die higher career of an officer (militia cquestris) was open to every 
liomaii citizen jjosscssial of the rank and fortune of a knight or senator. All 
>ouiig knights ^^e^e not bound to serve, but every man who was ambitious of 
])ublic career had to fulfil the obligations of military service for five 3 ears; 
after which h(* w’as given the eomiiiaud of a cohort lU’ served as a military' 
tribune, llilhei’to there had been no separation between military and civil 
oiliee ns far as the iipi>er classes were concerned, and it was the emperor’s 
intention that there should be none henceforth, otherwise the aristocracy 
would have almost given up going into the army. We cannot tell with 
certainty how these young aristocrats who entered the army as officers 
acquired the necessary technical knowledge, or m hether they had to undergo 
anj' kind of apprenticeship. 

The senator was excluded from the army on principle ; the knight on 
the contrary was bound to render military service if he hoped to serve the 
state in peace or \var. His promotion was, of course, in the emperor's 
hands. Insthe time of the republic the people did not make all the ap- 
pointments, but they had twenty-four posts to di 8 ]>ose of ; in the reign of 
Augustus these tribuni militum a populo were still elected by the people, but 
this emperor, wdio had deprived the senate of all means of infiuencing the 
army, also took from the people their practically obsolete privilege of elect- 
ing officers, and about the time of ^is death the title of tribunus militum 
a* populo ceases to appear in inscriptions. 

H. W. — VOL. VI. ■ 
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Ill republican times the supreme command in war had been one of the 
official duties of the elective magistrates ; but under the empire it became 
the duty and privilege of the imperator, who was represented by his legates 
in the several divisions of the army. Under Augustus each legion had a 
legatus legionis, so called to distinguish him from the governors of the 
Imperial provinces (legati provincise ). The officers of the imperial army were 
divided according to their social rank in tlie senatorial and knightly classes. 

Many peculiarities of the army system of Augustus lose much of their 
singularity in the eyes of the modern observer by a comparison with corre- 
sponding conditions at the present time. The English army is the only 
contemporary force which can be compared witli the Roman army under the 
empire. 

In both nations the first duty of the arniv is not to defend the country, 
which is secured from the danger of invasion by its isolated situation, but 
to keep the provinces under control. Accordingly the country of the ruling 
race, Italy in the one case, England and Si'otland in tlie other, lias only 
insignificant garristins of ])rofes.si(mal soldiers, who hardly suffice to supj>le- 
ment the police at need ; while the hulk of the army is scattered all over the 
globei wherever the interests of the ruling race appt^ar to be imperilled. 
The troops are nowhere stationed in larger numbers tlian is absolute!}' neces- 
sary, because as a matter of fact tlieir numbers are totally inadequate, and 
every serious incident shows that the aims of the state bear no proportion to 
its military resources. 

The parallel is peculiarly ajit in the non-enforcement of universal* mili- 
tary service and tlie eoiise<jneiit hu*k of a snllieient reserve. The latter 
would be too heavy a financial burdtii for the stati*, as it has to treat its 
mercenary troojis witli consideration and grant tliem large donations of 
money. The England of to-day ]>a}s the bounty momy on enlistment; 
imperial Rome bestowed considerable sums of money on her soldiers on their 
discharge. 

The Roman soldiers 'v\ere employed on jieacefnl tasks which were but 
remotely connected with the nulitaiy uses of an army, in the same way as 
English soldiers nowadays. It lias already been mentioned that Augustus 
had roads, canals, cisterns, and ]niblic buildings constructed by his legions. 
The demands made upon tin* English army in tliis respect do not go quite 
so far, but in the island of (Nu-fu any one who drives from tlie capital to 
Palseocastrizza may see a lirnn/e tablet let into the face of the rock to per- 
petuate the memory of tlie English regiment W'liieh eonstrueted this difficult 
bit of road. 

Led by young aristocrats more (>r less ignorant of the service when they 
enter it, both the Roman and Eiiglisli armies liavc generally attained the ob- 
jects set before them and made up for the lack of organisation by the energy 
and capacity of their members. 

As the Romans induced subject communities and states to furnish them 
with auxiliary troops, so England has enlisted Indian regiments officered by 
Englishmen, which are recruited only from among the warlike races such as 
the brave mountaineers of the Himalayas, tlie effeminate ivliabitants of 
Bengal being scarcely represented amongst the Sepoys. This is in exact 
accordance with the principles on which Augustus acted in the formation of 
his auxiliary troops. ■ Of course the military resources of those princes who 
still retained a show of independence were likewise at the dispos^ of the 
ruling power if the imperial troops had to be spared or were not sufficient to 
quell local disturbances, c 
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The permaiient institution of the emperor’s proconsular authority natu- 
rally led to the perpetuation of the military establisliment, or in modern 
phrase the standing army of the empire. Originally the legions had been 
raised for special services, and disbanded at the conclusion of each campaign. 
When the wars of the republic came to be waged at a greater distance from 
the city, and against the regular armies of Greek or Asiatic potentates, the 
proconsular levies were enrolled for the whole period of the contest in hand. 
In ancient times Rome secured ever}’' petty conquest by planting in the 
centre of each conquered territory a colony of her own citizens ; but when 
her enemies became more numerous and her frontiers more extensive, it was 
necessary to maintain her communications in every quarter by military posts, 
and the establisliment of permanent garrisons. The troops once enlisted for 
the war could no longer be discharged on the restoration of peace. The 
leturn of their imperalor to the enjoyment of his laurels in the city only 
brought another iniperator, whose laurels were yet to lie acquired, to the 
legions of the Rhone and the Eujdirates. Tin* great armies of the provinces 
wore transferred, witli the }»late and furniture of the prictoriuni, the baggage 
and materials of tlie camp, from each j>roconsul to liis sueeeshor. 

The legions came to be <li&tinguislied by numbers, indicating the order of 
enlistment in the eastern or western division of the empire respectively, or 
by hpoeial designations of honour, such as the martia, or the victrix. With 
their names or numbers the particular history of each \Aas duly recorded, 
.111(1 ^onie of thorn bocaine noted perhajis for a peculiar character and physi- 
ognomy of their own. The principle of permanence thus established to his 
hand, Augustus carried it out syKtem.atieally, and extended it from the 
provinces to Rome itself, lie instituted a speci.il ser\iee for the protection 
of his own person, in imitation of the select battalion which kept watch 
round the iiiiperator's tent. These pnetorian guards were gratified with 
double pay, amounting to t^^o denarii daily, and the prosi)ect of discharge 
at the end of twelve ye.irs, ^^llile the term of service for the legionaries was 
fixed at sixteen. They \\erc recruited from Latium, Etruria, Umbria, and 
tlie old Ihunaii colonies of central Italy exclusively. They were regarded 
accordingly as a force iieculiarly national, nor when reminded of this dis- 
tinction were tliey iiiseiisihle of the compliment. But the emperor did not 
entrust his security to these Italian troojis only. Besides the prsetorian 
colioi'ts ho kejit about bis person a corps of picked veterans from the legions, 
a few hundred in number, togetlier with a battalion of German foot soldiers 
and a squadron of Batavian horse. Caesar had employed these barbarians, 
distinguished for tkeir personal strength and courage, on the wings of his 
own armies, and his successor may have placed this confidence in them on 
account of their tried fidelity. In addition, however, to these household 
troops, the whole number of which did not exceed five or six thousand, 
Augustus first introduced a regular garrison into the city, consisting of four 
coliorts of fifteen hundred men each, which were also levied exclusively in 
Italy. He established no permanent camp or fortress to overawe the capital. 
The soldiers were billeted on the inhabitants or lodged in the public edifices ; 
they were alVays at hand to repress tumults and preserve the peace of the 
city, when the stores of grain ran low and the prevalence of tempests on 
the coast menaced it with prolonged scarcity. But the ordinary police of 
the streets was maintained by an urban guard, named visiles or the watch, 
seven hundred of whom sufficed for the service. The whole armed force of 
every description employed in the oily might amount to twelve or fifteen 
thousand men. 
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Augustus disbanded the unruly multitudes who liad crowded into the 
service of the great military chieftains of the civil wars. He strained every 
nerve to gorge them with the largesses for which alone they would forego 
the periodica plunder of unoffending cities, in which their leaders had been 
compelled to indulge them. But while they were reposing upon their 
estates, or rioting with their profuse gratuities, he speedily remodelled his 
military establishment, and equipped a force of twenty-five legions for the 
defence of the empire. He fixed a reasonable scale of pa} for every armed 
man in his service, from the rank and file of the cohorts to the “lieutenant 
of the emperor with proconsular rank." The proconsular armies were main- 
tained and paid by the machinery of the proconsular government in the 
provinces ; so that the emi)eror, w'ithout being ostensibly the paymaster of 
the legions, did in fact, tlirough his lieutenants, hold the jmrse upon which 
they depended. We have seen how incompetent we are to state tlie salary 
of the provincial go\ernor ; nor can ^\e estimate the ])ay of the various 
grades of officers. We only know th.it the sini])le legionary received one dena- 
rius daily, a sum which may ecpial eightpence h.ilf-penny of English money. 
A part of this sum T\as stoi)pe(l for his arms, implements, and aeeoutrements ; 
but he retained perhaps a larger ju-opoition of it than the pricket money of 
the British private*, and the siinjile luxuries of the wine shop w’ere cli(*ajj and 
accessihle. Marriage w'as strongl} rlisconraged, and generally foi hidden in 
the Roman ranks, and tlie snldior's allow'ance was jierhapa elnefly expended 
in averting the blows of the cent ui ion's \ine-stafi', and Inning oeeai^onal 
exemption from the fatigues of drill and c.im]» du1\. If w’c are justified in 
drawing an inference from the proiiortioii ohseiwed in a military largess 
ill the time of Ciesar, we may c< njectun* tliat tlic centurion received doiilde, 
and the tribunes four times, the pa} of the legionary. 

The full complement of eacdi of the tw’cnty-ii\e legions was filOO foot, 
and 726 horse; and this oontinuod with occasional variations, to be the 
strength of the legion for a period of four hundred years. The cohorts were 
ten in number; and the first, to which tlie defence of the eagle and the 
emperor’s image wms consigiifd, was neaily double the strength of the 
others. These brigades became iiermanently attached to their distant quar- 
ters : in later times the same three lrgi«ms occupied the province of Britain 
for two or more centuries. They w'cre recruited ordinarily from tlie coun- 
tries beyond Italy; in tin* first instance, from the Itoniaii citi/ens in the 
provinces. But even while the rights of citizensliip were extended, this 
restriction was gradually relaxed ; and instead rif being the requisite qualifi- 
cation for admission to tlie ranks, the freedom of the eitysvas often Ix^stowed 
on the veteran upon his discharge. Numcious battalions of auxiliaries, dif- 
ferently arrayed and equipped from the lt*gi(uiaiies themselves, continued 
to be levied throughout tlie most warlike dei>endc‘ncies of the empire, and 
attached to each legionary division. It is geiieiall} eomjmted that this force 
equalled iu number that of the legions themselves, and thus we arrive at a 
total of 340,000 men, for the entire armies of the Roman Empire, exclusive 
of the battalions maintained in Rome itself. ^ 

Augustus may be regarded as the founder of the naval pow'cr of the great 
military republic. She had exerted indeed her accustomed vigour on more 
than one occasion in equipping powerful fleets, in transporting military arma- 
ments, and sweeping marauaers from the seas; but the establishment of 
a permanent maritime force, as one arm of the imperial government, was 
reserved for the same hand which was*destined to fix the peace of the empire 
on a firm and lasting basis. While the influence of Rome extended over every 
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creek and harbour of the Mediterranean, she had no rival to fear on the more 
distant coasts of the Atlantic Ocean or the Indian Ocean. But experience 
had shown that the germ of a great naval power still continued to exist in 
the inveterate habits of piracy, fostered throughout the inland seas by centu- 
ries of political commotion. The Cilician corsairs had distressed the com- 
merce and insulted the officers of the republic ; the armaments of Sextus 
had taken a bolder flight and menaced even the city with famine ; a con- 
juncture might not be distant when the commander of these predatory 
flotillas would dispute the empire itself with the imperatur of the Roman 
armies. Augustus provided against the hazard of such an encounter by 
equipping thiee powerful fleets. One of these he stationed at Ravenna on 
the upper, a second at Misenum on the lower sea, a third at Forum Julii 
(Frejus) on the coast of (haul. 'Fhe two foimer squadrons amounted to 250 
galleys each, the third to about half tliat number. Besides these armaments 
he posted a smaller flotilLx on the Ku\ine, and established naval stations on 
the great frontier ri\ers, the Eujdiratcs, the Danube, and the Rhine.^ 



Roman biiiF >iitm Scalinu I..ai>dkr, fob attagjunq a Ska Wali. 

It was only to bo expected that the victor of Actiuni should not neglect 
the fleet, to which ho o\\ cd ever;v thing, to the same extent as the republic 
had done ; and as niiitter of fact he made a permanent nav}’ the counterpart 
of hib standing army. Dp to that time Rome had only fitted out a fleet, or 
caused her allies to fit it out, for some definite purpose, and had dismissed 
it at the conclusion of the war. Augustus realised that a change must be 
nijide in this respect now that the whole coast of the Mediterranean was 
Roman and the sea had become the centre of the empire. 

His first care was to construct the requisite naval ports. The Adriatic 
coast of Italy is not rich in harbours, even leaving naval ports out of the 
question. Brundusiuiii was too much of a trading mart to come into con- 
sideration as a possible naval station for the empire ; while Ravenna, far- 
ther to the north, near the delta of the Po, appeared to answer the end 
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the emperoi had in view. The place was easy to defend on account of the 
marshes about it; the harbour, though none of the best, was capable of 
improyement ; and by means of the imperial canal (Fossa Augusta) Augus- 
tus secured a communication between his new naval station and the southern 
mouth of the Po. This was an advantage as far as the provisioning of the 
forces was concerned, for the produce of the fertile basin of the Po could 
thus be shipped direct to Ravenna ; on the other hand it probably acceler- 
ated the silting up of the harbour. The whole scheme seems to have been 
put in hand shortly after the battle of Actium, for we meet with what 
appears to be a reference to these works in the writings of Valgius Rufus in 
the first years of the empire. 

During the civil war-s tlie fleet Iiad used tlie J ulian harbour on the west 
coast of Italy, but its inconvciiieiit entrance and deficient anchorage unfitted 
it for a regular navjil station. It was therefore abandoned in favour of the 
neighbouring liarbour of Misenum, which surpassed even that of Ravenna 
in importance. 

From both stations aniall bodies of men used to be detached to Rome to 
protect the emperor and tlic capital. The marines naturally did not find 
much to do at Rome; wlieii the emperor arranged a sea light (naumachia) lie 
counted, of course, upon their eo-operatioii, at other times tliey were deputed 
to spread the awnings at the (‘iitertainments given to tlie people. 

Of less im]K)rtanee and prohahly of briefer diiratirin w'as a similar work 
of Augustus on the coast of (iaul. Forum .lulii (Krejus) was raised by 
him to the rank of a i.ual station soon after the battle of Aelium,'and 
may have attained a eeriaiii ilegree of iinjiortanee during tlie Cantahriaii 
War; in the latter da\s of the empire we find no mention of any such naval 
port. 

In Spain itself Augustus thought that he could dispense with a naval 
station on the Mediterranean coast, and he never dreamed of commanding 
the ocean. A naval base in the vicinity of Lisbon would have materially con- 
tributed to the conquest of the A.sturianH and Cantabrians, but only on 
condition that the Roman warshi^is had been adapted to ocean navigation. 
The oared galle3's of ancient days w'ould hardly have proved seaworthy in the 
Atlantic. In the Spanish W ar a Roman fleet occasionally apjiears in the Ray 
of Biscay, but it was jirobably composed of transpoiia from the neigh- 
bouring harbours of Gaul, ruder Drusns and Gennanicus tin* Kbine flotilla 
occasionally ventured out into the North Sea, but its constanl mishaps soon 
frightened it out of risking farther hazards. 

The emperor devoted some attention to his Mediterranean fleet, but far 
less than he bestowed on the army. In his summary Augustus makes fre- 
quent mention of his legions, while lie rarely mentions the fleet to which he 
owed the victory pf Actium. The army stood in quite a different relation to the 
princeps than was occupied by the navy. In the Monument urn Ancyranum 
the emperor invariably speaks of his navy : it is never styled the navy of the 
Roman people. The legions, on the contrary, belonged, in theory at least, to 
the state. The crews of the fleet and their officers were the personal servants 
of the princeps. The sailors, up to the grade of captain of a tnlreme were 
slaves or freedmen, and were reckoned in law as belonging to the household 
of the emperor ; and even the naval prefects, though free men, were not of 
Roman birth. Such -were A. Castricius Myrio, and Sext. Aulienus, wlio 
worked his way up from the ranks to be a centurion and was then promoted 
to the rank of knight. An admiral of the imperial fleet (prsefectus classis) 
ranked on the same footing with the imperial tax-collectors ; a fact which 
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speaks volumes for the position of the navy which had made Augustus an 
absolute monarch. 

Augustus seems to have neglected the navy, especially in the latter years 
of his reign, from motives of economy. In the war with the Dalmatian 
rebels we hear nothing of the intervention of the Ravenna fleet when Bato 
was harassing the Adriatic shores as far as to Apollonia. The fact that the 
fleet at Misenum was in an equally melancholy state is proved by the inse- 
curity of Sardinian waters, which was so great that no senator dared to land 
on the island ; and it had to be administered by the emperor’s officers in- 
stead of by a regular governor.^ 
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CHAPTER XXX. THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THL 

EMPIRE 

Nbxt to the Greeks and Romans, tlie (terman people are tin* most impor- 
tant branch of the Indo-Gorm.iiiie race , for in medi.e\.il .ind m(»dern times 
they exercised tJie same iiitiu<*iice on humanity and its civilisation as the 
Graeco-Latin branch did in antiqiiit}’. 

The name ‘‘ German,” b^ ^\llich they are desitrn.ited in the writiiiirs of 
the Romans, cannot he satisfactorily explained ^\lth lejrard to its deii\ation 
and significancf*. Fornieily it was tlnm^ht to be deined paith trom the old 
German A\oid //f-r — that is, sjieai — parth tiom uuhr* nleleiiee) ami jiartl^ 
from the ^^ord whrt (disoider), Inch passed into the Fiemdi laiiLjuajre under 
tlie form of //m'm*. so that on the whole it liad niiuh tl»e same sijrnilicatioii 
as warrior; but all these dernutions are so (qqioM'd to the ctMuolojruMl 
laws of the lanpfuage, that they are no hunger admitted b} any (uiman ]»hi- 
loloijists. Some learned men ha\c tiled to connect the name German ” 
writh the old German word trman^ hermamu irman^ trmhu the tiue imMiiini> of 
wdiich call no longer be ascertained; otlieis were of oiiinnui that it was not a 
native name at all, but gi\en to tlie G<*rmans h} the Romans: for in the 
Latin language there is a woid gtrmanus^ which iikmiis brother or ccmntrj- 
man, which could, it has heeii tliought, be so twisted and tuiiK'd about that 
it received the sense of a Roman designatif)ii of tlie (Teiinan people. Again 
it was thought to be deined from a (Vltic word which designated tlie Ger- 
mans as “criers,” on account of the ternhing war cr\ with which tln‘y 
entered into battle. Scholars do not agree as to the derivation of the name 
peuUchvfhich first apiieared in the tenth century after (’hrist, although that 
it is of Germanic origin is beyond doubt. According to tin* one conjec- 
ture it is derived from the old German word diutan, that is, to point out or 
to explain, and signifies those who speak the same languaji^e ; according to 
another, the Gothic word tkiuda, that is, people, is the true root of the w'ord 
3eut8ch, and originally this had the sigiiilication of “]»eoi)le of the same 
nation.” 

The term Teuton which is often used in poetry instead of the word 
I>eut8eh^ was only the name of an individual tribe, and tliis practice lias its 
origin in the fact that the ancient Romans sometimes api>lied the name of 
Teuton to the other German races. 

From the earliest times which are open to researcli, the Gt‘rirfan peojiles 
already consisli^d of two principal races — the Scandinavian or northerners, 
and the true Germans in the strict sense of the w'ord. From the earliest 
times the former had lived beyond the Baltic, and the latter on the mainland 
of central Eurojie. The two races are still distinguishable from each other 
by their various dialects, those of the peoples of each branch being more 
closely allied to one another, than to those of the other branch. 
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Each race was divided into many different triboSf which the Romans design 
nated by special names ; the distinction between them was not maintained, 
but in consequence of the migrations which they undertook during the time 
of the Roman Empire, the individual nations became separated and by new 
union formed new nations. 

In this manner arose the Alanianni, Franks, Hessians, Thuringians, Bava> 
rians, and otliers. One of the three races, tlie Goths, disappeared entirely in 
these national nioveinentH ; towards the end of the period of antiquity they 
went for the most j)art to Spain and upper Italy, intermingled with the non- 
Germanic races there, and in consequence assumed Roman characteristics. 

Only a very few Germanic people such as the Frisians have remained in 
their origincal seats. Therefore it will be more to the purpose to describe 
the locality of the ppt)j)les named when they are mentioned individually in 
the course of the narrative. In tlie olden times the frontiers of the German 
land were the Vistula, the Danube, the North Sea, and the Baltic. Of the 
external conditions, the (diaraeter and morals of the Germanic peoples, de- 
tailed accounts are given in the works of tlic Roman historians, of which the 
following are tin* most wortliy of attention. With regard to their physique 
the Germans especiall\ astonished the Romans, in that they were very tall 
and had blue eyes and reddish golden hair. They were also famed for their 
great jjhysical .strength and the endurance with which the\ were able to bear 
all exertion.s and privalion.s, hungur and great cold, although they stood heat 
hadlv. 

Ulio land was only cultivated in place.s, the greater part being covered 
by forests and marshes. The duellings were i.solated so that there were no 
^illageH or towns, but each jkm-.soii h\ed in tlie centre of his fields. The 
occupations of tlie (Germans uere agrieiiltnre, cattle raising, hunting, and 
war. '’I'lie two former were carried on by slaves or serfs, who either did 
the work as menials or were ajutortuiiied e«*rtain lields which they managed 
and for w'liicli tlie\ paid their masters a fixed yearly tribute of corn, cattle, 
and linen. When he was not at w'ar or hunting, the warrior passed the 
time in lounging, eating, di inking, and playing; for like all fighting and 
at the same time uiiei\ ilLsed nations they loved tlie change frtmi the ex- 
ertion of strife and hunting to complete inacti\ity. Banquets and orgies 
W'ere their favourite entertainments, but nevertheless their food and drink 
w'as very simple. As a rule the former consisted of wild fruit, meat, and milk, 
the latter of a kiiul of barley beer ; only some of the nations living on the 
frontier had wdne w'hich they bought from their neighbours. 

TJie Germans hfved drinking to excess. The Roman historian Tacitus 
says ; “ To drink night and day continuously is no shame for them, and if 
one would accede to their desires in this, they wmuld be more easily con- 
quered by this vice than b}' arras.” It is said that they were so passionately 
devoted to dice playing that often when all was lost the German staked his 
own personal liberty. Their clothing was very simple and coarse— -a kind 
of mantle which simply consisted of the fur of some animal killed in hunt- 
ing was for Jlie most part the only bodily covering. 

Their weapons formed the principal adornment of the men and were 
therefore w'orn at all assemblies. Young men were not allowed to wear 
them until the national assembly had declared them fit to do so. A shield 
and a spear w’ere the principal weapons for fighting at close quarters as well 
as at a distance ; on the other hand a coat of mail and a helmet were only 
very seldom assumed by the GermansT For a man to leave his shield behind 
him in battle, was with them, as with the Spartans, a terrible disgrace, and 
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resulted in the warrior to whom this had happened bein? excluded from the 
natiomd assembly and public sacrifices ; many avoided this indignity by 
committing suicide. In war some of the Germans w ere mounted, although 
their chief strength lay in their infantry. . 

The Romans praise the ancient Germans for all those moral qualities 
which are characteristic of every bra\ e nation in a half-civilised condition, 
such as bravery and hospitality. The (xermaus seem to have early distin- 
guished themselves from other nations by three merits : polygamy was never 
one of their customs ; they set a high value on the virtue of chastity-; they 
distinguished themselves by their fidelity ami devotion towards those whom 
they had chosen as leaders. 

The high position which women occupied amongst tliem as compared 
with other barbarians was al.so characteristic. The wife was not treated as a 
slave ; and amongst all German nations, maidens were considered better 
hostages for a treaty than nit‘n, as in the f4>rmer ease they considered them- 
selves more bound to keep tlieir wonl. The female sex was very highly 
honoured ; many women — as, for exanijilc, the Vtdeda li\ ingin Vcs])asiau’s 
time; — played the part of alrunas, that is to say omnibcients or j)ro])ljetcsses, 
an important role, and tliese i)roplietebbCs exercised a great iiillucnce over the 
counsels and decisions of their petJple. 

The administration was not exactly demoerdtic, except among the Frisians ; 
even in the times when the peo])lc and every individual still took i)art in the 
government, we often find traei‘s of the later frei* monarchy. The (xcrmans 
had elected leaders in ^\ar and a chief appointed for life, who in peace had 
to manage their affairs uith limited authority. All the freemen constituted 
the national assembly, which deliberated on and decided aU general ques- 
tions, determined on the life or death of a criminal, and selected the presi- 
dents for the trihiiu.ilb of the indi\idiiaj cantons. 

The national assenihlies \\er4" held cm certain days either at the new or 
the full moon ; with the Frank nation gtmerally only once a year and that in 
March and, later on, in May. There were certain nobles who, as a rule, 
though not always, were chosen in prehuenee to others, and who deliberated 
on and decided the less important affaiis among themselves; wdiether they 
obtained this position on account of their birth or their personal distinction 
must remain undecided. 

The king was chosen from among them and w^as not the lord, as is usual 
with the leaders of warlike semi-barbarous races, but the representative of 
his tribe, and was therefore not only chosen for his bravery but for his dis- 
tinction. The army consisted of all the Irccmcn. Beiides this so-called 
’haerhann (militia), at times w'hen no w'ar was l>eing e.irried on by the whole 
tribe, individual bodies of troops were formed, w ho attached themselves to a 
brave leader foi some special undertakings. They constituted his following, 
and fought under his leadership for fame and booty. Hie greater the fol- 
lowing of a noble, the greater the influence which lie held in the national 
assembly. 

Justice w^as carried out by a chosen judge wdio was called “graf ” (count), 
from the word grain, — grey, i.e., the eldest, and wiio bail a nuniBer of house- 
holders as assistants. Punishments were considered as compensations, and 
decided according to that principle ; even murder was atowd for by the 
judge deciding the damages to be paid to the relations of the person slain. 

l^e Romans only give us very superflpial information concerning the 
religion of the ancient Germans. That they acknowledged many gods is 
about all we can determine with certainty. If, as is generally done, the 
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legends of the ancient Scandinavians written in the Middle Ages are added 
to the Roman ’reports, two detailed accounts are obtained concerning the 
gods and myths of tlie Germans ; but it is very doubtful if the older inhabit- 
ants of Germany proper, who Jilone are spoken of in the Roman histories, 
had one and the same faith and worship as the Scandinavians. 

According to the usual theory, the principal god of the Germans was 
Woden or Odin ; as the god ruling over all, the “ All-father ” ; and as the 
founder of the German race he was called Tnisko. Kext to him came his 
elder sons, the god of thumler, Thonar or Tlior, whose memory is still pre- 
served in the word Thursday, and the* god of war, Tyr or Tir from whose 
name the word Tuesday is derived. Woden’s wife and the goddess of mar- 
riage was Freia, to whom Friday was dedieated. Another wife of Woden 
was Hertha, or the goddess of the earth. Resides these the Scandinavians 
honoured the god of poetry, Rragi ; Raider, the hero of the gods distin- 
guished for liis beauty; the goddess of \oiitb, Iduna; the Norus or god- 
desses of fate and other divinities. 

The Scandinavians had just as many poetical ninths eoni'erning the life 
and fate of the g<Kls as the ancient (iret'ks. Resides tlie gods, they believed 
in two unseen worlds of giants and dwarfs. TJicv also believed in immor- 
tality, and de])icted tlie life uft»‘i death in their own fashion. For example, 
tiie\ thought that those who fell in battle li\ed in tin* jialace of Valhalla wdth 
Woden, and spent their time fighting, hunting, and di inking, and at their 
banquets were attended b}- the V’^alkyries, or goddt'sses of battle, who spun 
the of the battle with terrible songs. 

The Romans tell us more about the w’orship and the priests of the Ger- 
mans living in Germany than about their gods. The German priests were 
held in great respect, but they diil not form a special class like the Druids 
or the priests of the (hinls, Th(‘ir singers, like those of the Gauls, were not 
priests liut poets and singers of battle songs. The Cieriiians liad no images 
of their gods, and they did not honour them in temples but in sacred 
groves in which the priests offered uji sacrifices for tlie people. Among 
the vietiiiis there were capti^x* foes. ’Hie will of the gods and the future 
w'en* interpreted in different manners, preferably by the neighing of sacred 
white horses which were kept in the groves of the gods. 

If we turn back from this general observation of the Germanic nations 
to their w'ars w'ith Augustus, we find the Romans in hostile contact with 
them on tlie Rhine and the Danube. Since the time of Ciesar some (yerman 
tribes — of w’hieli tlic ITbii in the region of Cologne and the Viingioncs, Tri- 
bocei, and Nemete^ between Schlettstadt and Oppenheim, were the most 
important — had settled on the left bank of tlie Rhine and bad begun to 
adopt Roman customs.^ 


THE GERMAN WAR OF IN1>EPENDENCE AGAINST ROME 

Augustus had no liking for war ; he was w’oiit to say that laurels were 
beautiful bift barren, and it was his glorj' and pride tliat during his reign 
the Temple of Janus at Rome was repeatedly closed, and that the Parthiaiis 
voluntarily roiltored the ensigns and prisoners captured from the army of 
OrasBUB. His mind was not set on the aug^mentation and extension of the 
empire but upon the founding and consolidation of monarchical institutions, 
his wars in Spain and the Alpine regions were undertaken for the purpose 
of protecting and safeguarding the frontiers of the empire, and the war m 
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Dalmatia and Pannonia was purely defenbi\e On the Rhine alone he in- 
dulged in schemes of conquest , there Ca.sdi'b Gallic campaigns weie to be 
continued, and the maitial honouib of Hit Julian race and name enhanced 

As long as Gaul was not (omplctel> iraiiquillist d, and stubborn tribes 
defended their hercdi tax > libcrtits m the Alpine \ alleys, the Germans weie 
treated with consideiatioii Iho impciatoi Augustus c'vtn conhded the 
safety of his person and ot the C ipitol to a Gtrman tioop of horse, as 
the an me Julius hid done befoic him, iiid Vi])banius Agiippa settled the 
Ubii, who wtie haid pitsstd b> the Sut\i, on the hft biiik ot the Rhine 
and founded the “Agiii»pint Coloin, tht piient cit'v of Cologne E\en 
the attack made h> the ( istein dwelleis on tin lowci Rhine on the camp of 
M Lollius, who hid m idi in mioad into thin Uiiitoi> beeiuse the^ had 
seized and crucified somi Romm sjnts, went unpunishid Rut when tlu 
new diMSion of Giul into j io\mies hid been ie( omplished, and the Vlpine 
distiiets had biin ledueid to submission to the sw i\ of Roim , Diusiis 
the gallint and diimg step son of Augustus foneintd tlie piopet of i\- 
tendmg the boidti-^ of the enqiie bi\ond tlu Rhine and tidvaiieiiig turthei 
along the roid which the gnat C tsii hid tioddm 

Aftei piOMding foi the pi tuti n nf tlie ii\er b} strongly foitif^mg 
the aneient ( mtedei iti tow ns fiom R is( 1 ( \ugusti R lui leorum ) to C ok giii 
(Colonia \giippmO — to wit. Mi isl ( Vigintin itiim), Spi vei, Woin s, 
Mainz, Bonn etc , and eu itiiig ii -.h 1 ulw iiks md p inh d aj.pin both foi 
defence and ittaik b\ foun ling llu * Old ( imp (C lstll^Ltlll) whiie 
Xanten now stiiuls, ml othir cistelli, he lu vt attempteel to stimo tlu 
noi them distil ets H< indiifid the RitiMins who inhibited the mirsh\ 
lowlands from tlu Rhine uid \ lalto tlu Noitli St i, and then mighbours on 
the east, the hiisi ms wh > oceiii ii 1 tlu st ic ist is f ir as the Lrns, to enter 
into fi lend ship md illiinu with th Romms ind then bj loiistructing i 
uaiigibh e in il which lens tlu nun it ‘ DinsiisFuit to this di\, he 
connected tlu lowii ei uisi if the Rhine h\ meins of the ^ ssel with the 
inland like ot 1 le\o, win li it tint time c nnmniiuated with tlu sea h> a 
naMgible ii\cr ot the siiiu iniiu hut which his since been widened out by 
the floods into an open bn the /imhi /ee He then siilcd into the Ger- 
man ocean with the fleet built on the Rhine, and, skirting the hiisian coast, 
came to the moutli of the Ems, where the legions fought some skirmishes 
with the Biuetcn md ( h iiu i I he (leit w is litie exposed to a gieit 
danger, foi the ebb of the tide diew the wateis of the channel away tiom 
the ships and left them high and di} The> were onl} sned fioni destruc- 
tion by the aid of the I nsians wlio had ir eom panic d tly* Romjiiis b\ land 
with an aim} When the ineoming tide floited the ships once moit Diusus 
returned to Ritavii 

The haidihood of the eiitcipiisc, unsueeessful as it was, seems to liaie 
alarmed the Germ ins The tubes between tbc Rhine aiicl Weser Ihtie- 
fore entered into in alliinre foi the difmie of then couiiti\ against the 
enemy who menaced it. Ihe Cliatti refused to join this league, and their 
neighbours the Sugambri consequent!} went to war with them, just as 
Drusus, who had spent the winter m Rome, reappeaied on th^ Rhine and 
crossed the boundary stream at the **01d Standing Camp** (at Xanten). 
He subjugated thQ Usipetes, and having made a bridge over the Lupia 
(Lippe), ho traaersed unopposed the country of the Sigambn, which was 
denuded of its fighting men, and attacked the Cherusci on the left bank of 
the Weser. Scarcity of provisions and the approach of winter forced him, 
however, to retreat. On his return march the Germans attacked him 
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fiercely on all sides. Pent in a narrow gorge and hard beset, he and his 
army would have been irretrievably lost had not the Germans, thinking 
the enemy already vanquished, ventured upon the final massacre with 
savage eagerness and without any order or method. The victory of which 
they thought themselves certain 
passed over to Roman strategy. 

The Germans were beaten and had 
to look on wliile the Romans built 
the castellum of Aliso which they 
garrisoned and used as a •point 
d'appni for later undertakingh. The 
emperor refused tlie title of impe- 
nitor, by wliich tlje army liailed 
tlieir general, but granted his vic- 
torious son ail ovation and liiimijthal 
lionours. 

To secure a strong liase for liis 
« .iiupaigiis of conquest Drusus, after 
.1 personal interview \\itli Ins iinpe- 
I i.i I father, had great fortifications con- 
structed the next year on tlie (ierinan 
ri\ er. The banks of the Kliiiie were 
lintjjl with more tlian fifty castella, 
i>f which the most imjiortaiit, situ- 
ated opjiosite the standing camp of 
Mogontiacum (Main/), giew into a 
town in course of turn* ; Bonn was 
connected by a brnlge ^iitli the light 
])ank of the ro>al stream, the high 
angle bet^^een the Rhine, the Mam, 
ami the Lalin was guai<lcd b> a series 
of linos on the Taunus 'which still 
proclaim tlieir first framer in their 
name of “ Drususgraben.” They formed the basis of that great frontier 
rampart which in later days di^ided Roman territory from free Germania. 

After those preparations Drusus uudeitook his third campaign against 
middle Germany. Assisted by the warlike Nervii and other Gallic auxil- 
iaries and allied with the Frisians, \\ho supplied him with necessaries, the 
hold leader advanced northeastwards along the right bank of the Main, 
defeated the Cliatti in a sanguinary pitched battle, penetrated across the 
Werra and through the Jlercynian forest (Thuriiigenivald) into the country 
of the Cberusci, and reached the \\eHtern bank of the Elbe, passing through 
ti-acts which no Roman liad ever trod, to tribes which had never heard the 
Roman name. Dion repeats a legend of how, when Drusus was preparing to 
cross this distant stream, he was met by a woman of superhuman stature, 
who addreraed him in Latin, saying : “ Whither, O Drusus, thou insatiable 
one ? It IS not allotted to thee by fate to see all this ; turn back, already 
thou standest at the term of thy life and of thy deeds I ** He hastened back 
on account of the approach of winter, but he was never to see the Rhine 
Again. He died on the way back ; of sickness according to some, accordinjg 
to others from the results of a fracture of the leg caused by the f^ of his 
horse. He died in the thirtieth yekr of hb age, in the arms of his brother 
Tiberius, who had hastened to meet him. Hb body was borne with great 
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pomp and mourning through Gaul and Ital} to Rome, where it was committed 
to a funeral pyre on the Field of Mars and the ashtb interred in the imperial 
vault. An altar in the neighbourhood of the Lippo, \ statue in military 
attire, together with an empt-y sepulchral monument it Mainz (the remains 
of which are said still to he presei\ed in the ‘ Lichelstein ) aiound which 
the legions e\ery >edr celebiatcd the anni\eisai\ of his death with funeral 
games, and a triumphal arch on the Appiiii w ly, weie intended to pieserve 
for all time the memory of the bra\ e iiid belo\ed prince wlio w is the first of all 
the Romans to press forwaid to the Llbe 1 he tith of “ (xtriu iiiitus Con- 
queror of the Germans, which Augustus had bestowed uj on him pissid over 
to his son 

The place of the lui jic Diusus w is t iktn b\ his biotlui Pibeiius The 
latter, in accoid inec w iili Ins ( liai letei tli ise the p itlis of cunning tre icher} , 
and prudent negotntion and l)\ these me ins g lined moie tlini his kiiiglitl\ 
brother had won by toice of urns Jt w thioiigh Ins i^enc\ tint the 
Gbiman tribes inclu ling e\cn the ^u^inibii wlio hid it lust icfuscd sent i 
number of distingmshed ( hit fs with j i i sils of jx lee to the euipcioi when 
he was staying in (i lul In detiam ( of h nc ui iiid justice they wcic iircsti d 
and (Mil ried in custody to (i illn cities wluietlicy to 1 th ii own lues 11} 
this perfidious deed the Koin ins g lined th ii end libciiiis t )ok idy iiitige 
of the constern ition of tli (leini iis to le id his hgi ns sti light oyii the 
Rhine At yaiiince lining thciiu hes and dqnMd of then elm fs iiid 
leadeis, the Geiniin tubes eould < ff i no icim inent lesist uite to the in\ lei 
Victonously the ginti il ti lyeisedthe dey istitid districts and !>} the might 
of Ills legions and the tenoi of the Romm uime succeeded in making the 
inhabitants bow am iz(d md Ik j eless t s ijieii i ini^,l t (tb ugh n it till iftei 
forty thousand of them Sugiml ii foi lli m ist j iit hid been e lined lyy ly 
and settled on tin left side ef the It lutitiil iivti) A Komiii geiyeinoisliiii 
was then estibhshed between Khim md esei 

The eyents of the next few ye iis iie •^liioudcd m obseuiity Ihe 
triumph that r^benus cel In iteel i i Ins (»eimin Mcleiy w is likewise the 
beginning of the inipeiiil elis| h iMiit win li lijt him foi si yen }tirs at 
Rhodes Duiing this pen il luin mi is sihnt i n (fenniii iff iiis , one tim 
paign only is mentioned tint f D n iliiis \h n bill us ihiugbly, inogint, 
and overbearing in in He er s^ed the 1 Ibc the eislein bank of yyliieh he 
adorned yyith an altir to Augustus issign d dwelling jdaces in south Ger- 
many, between the Mini and Danube to the (leimin tube of the lleimun 
dun , and began the cemstrueti n oi the 1 iig budges those t lusewiys of 
piles between the lllniie md M esei Ailneli xieit to f leiHt ite the junction 
of the legions icioss the bigs inel miishis whith ibounehd in tint insceuie 
ground Roth Domitius m 1 his siieetss r \ ini iiis y\on liiumphal li moms 
bj then exploits, but wc liaxe no iiifoimition eoiiceiiiiiig the paiiieulars of 
their achievements The fact that Augustus expressly forbade the crossing 
of the Elbe would seem to indicate that up to that time such enterprises had 
been unsuccessful 

At Rome it was resolved to have recouise to the old and tried methods 
of craft, subornation, and treachery, instead of to the force of arms , and 
that master of guile, Tiberius, aecoidingly betook himself to the Rhine, 
accompamed by the servile flatterer, Velleius Paterculus, at that time leader 
of the cavaliy. In pompous bombast the lattei vaunts the exploits of his 
hero, that he may at the same time gather some of the beams of this glory 
abont his own head. In two campaifas the tubes between Weser and 
Elbe were subjugated, the gigantic Chauoi, and the liongobards “savage 
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with more than German savagery,” and the fleet meanwhile sailed along the 
coast of the North Sea and joined hands with the land forces. 

But in spite of these vaunted achievements Roman dominion struck no 
root in those parl^ ; their ancient freedom suffered but a temporary eclipse 
and quickly returned when once the legions were withdrawn. Tlie adroit 
prince was all the more successful in binding the tribes betw'een the Rhine 
and Weser to Rome. The strength of the army, — which had permanent 
bases at Xanten and Aliso, — and the arts of Hubornation, cunning, and 
treachery, which Tiberius employed with masterly skill, did not fail or effect 
upon the divided and contentious Germans. Roman influence established 
itself more and more strongly, especially when Sentius Saturninus, an up- 
right and able man avIio combined the austerity of a strict commander with 
the genial manners of a consummate stutcsinan, occupied the post of Roman 
governor. He was able to win over the fiini 2 )le and primitive people to 
ap 2 )Peciate the iminiiers and advantages of civilised life by displaying 
to them in an attractive form “the KU])eriority of Roman ways and arts.” 
The Germans began to “realist* their own rudeness,” and tt> take pleasure 
in “a w’orld of strict ortler, rigid law, and manifold arts and enjoyments.” 
'J'hc standing caiiijts of the army became markets where foreign merchants 
offered ilie wares of the south ft>r sale, Avhere the children of nature made 
the acquaintance of the charm and sweetness of a wealthy civilisatioft. A 
brisk traflic familiarised the natives with Roman speech and manners, 
Roman law’ met w’ith ineroasing recognition and regard, German youths 
already fought in the Roman ranks and prided Uiemselves on their foreign 
weapons and their riglits as Roman citizens. The charaeteristics of German 
nationality 'would haAC been gravely compromised if the Romans had suc- 
ceeded ill extending tlieir dominion across the Rhine and the Danube, if 
the German princes, such as Arminius and Alarhodiius, whom they enticed 
into their service had remained lo^al and devoted to them. But they had 
now' to learn that the love of liberty and the fatherland w’as not yet extinct. 

IMarboduus, chief of the Marcomanni, a powerful tribe belonging to the 
Suevian confederation, which w'as entrusted w'illi the charge of the frontier 
Boutlnvards from the Alain, w'as sprung of a noble race and possessed a 
strong frame and a bold spirit. As a young man he had won the favour 
of Augustus during a two yeans' stay in Rome, and had so thoroughly 
assimilated Rireigii culture “ that the Romans could scarcely recognise the 
barbarian in him.” About the time that Drusus bore the Roman eagles 
to the Elbe Alarboduus returned to his native land, W'cll versed in Roman 
st rat egy an d pol i ties. 

At the head of his ow’n people lie conceived the bold plan of leading the 
Alarconianni aw’ay from lh(*ir settlements on the Rhine in the i>erilous neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and wiiming a safe home for them farther east. By force 
or treaty he gained possession of the mountain-girt land of tlie Boii (Bojen- 
heim or Bohemia), and made this “ mighty stronghold of nature ” the centre 
of a tribal confederacj’ which was to be extended to the northern bank of the 
Danube, and to impose a limit on the expansion of the world-empire of Rome. 
With a valiant army practised in Roman tactics at his disposal, ^d sur- 
rounded, like the imperator, with a body-guard, Marboduus was able in a few 
years to make the Marcomannian league a power in the land, and to inspire 
the Romans with justifiable apprehension. For however the wary and pru- 
dent prince might at first demonstrate in his outward behaviour nis friend- 
ship and 4s7otion to Rome, whatevei facilities for access to his country and 
traffic with his people he might give to the Roman merchants and tradets* 
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TOt his self-confidence grew with the consciousness of power, and from his 
bearing and determined tone it was manifest that he was aware of the posi- 
tion he held. His kingdom soon became the refuge of all the persecuted and 
disaffected. 

At Rome it was felt impossible to look on passively at the growing 
power of the Marcomannian state on tlie Danube. A simultaneous attack 
from east and west was to work its destruction. Wliile Tiberius w’as as- 
sembling a large force at Carimntum to proceed up-stream, Seiitius Saturni- 
nus was to advance from the country of the Chatti by way of the llercynian 
forest. This well-concerted scheme was, however, destined never to be 
executed. The revolt of the Pannonian tribes obliged Tiberius to lead his 
legions to the lower Danube, and Augustus hastened to keep the Marcoman- 
nian chieftain fast among his mountains by a peace on fa\ourable ternis, lest 
he should increase the imja'iiding danger the Adriatic by 
joining the eneni}'. W e have already spoken fd the terrible 
war by which the country along the lower Danube wms at 
once conquered and reduced to a d(‘sert. When (lermanicus 
brought to Rome the news of the victfuious issue of the three 
years’ conflict, a m«»od t>f unbt)unded jubilation took pos- 
session of the capital. TIu‘ people vied with one anotlier in 
celebrating these triumphant achie\ements with festal ban- 
quets and monuments. But the lioliday was ([uickly trans- 
formed into a day <»f mourning, the tlitinksgivings into anxious 
prayers, when tlie terribh' ne\\s of tlie disa'^ters in Germany 
smote ui)Oii the bustle of the city like a bolt from the blue.<* 


THE BATTLE OF TErTOBmC. FOIIEST 

It has already been mentioned that, in the years 4 and 
o A. I)., 'ribciius l«id achie\ed soim* successes in northwest 
(irerinany. Acicu'ding to Velleius these successes consisted 
in the su]jjugati<»n of tlie Caninef.ites, llattuarii, and Bruc- 
teri, and in the \oluntary submi.ssion of the f’hauci and, 
more esJ)eciall^, of the C’licrusci. It has also been observed 
that, from ^^h.lt Velh ius says \\e can form no clear concep- 
tion of the lelations between tln'se tribes and Rome, though 
from the dilYercnt terms which he emplo^\s in Bjicaking of 
the two groups it seems proliable that tin* Cherusei and«a part of the tribe 
of the Cliauci occiqiicd the position of allies, and had plctlged tluunselves 
to act as auxiliaries. Strabo tilso sa^Ns ra rpia ray para •jrapaawovBrjdevTa 
aTTcuXero iviBpa^. 

The warlike tastes of the Germans may have facilitated their acceptance 
of such a position, for large bodies of them ofte.u entered the service of 
belligerent nations in the train of young and martial leaders of noble birth. 
Possibly the relation was similar to that which subsisted between the Swiss 
and the French at the end of the Middle Ages. Certain it is th^t Arminius 
had served in the Roman armies at the head of liis countrymen, and, like his 
brother, had won, distinction in several campaigns. The Bructeri, on the 
other hwd, must have been to a certain extent in subjection, and thus have 
had jpainful experiences of the Roman art of government, in its system of 
taxauon as well as in judicial procedui^ and recruiting. Varus in particu- 
lar (as is evident from the whole description of his government given by 
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Velleius and Dion) was over hasty in his attempts at “romanising” the 
(jrermans during the summer he spent in their territory at the head of his 
army. If (as Dion says and we may well assume) a strong party, in which 
the nobles formed a prominent element, had in the first instance submitted 
reluctantly to Roman domination, their exasperation now spread to a wider 
circle and the effects of Varus* ill-judged measures extended beyond their 
liorders to the Cherusci, their neighbours on the east. 

The Romans had probably come in large numbers into the territory of 
the latter tribe also, and had priictically treated their allies as subjects, 
assuming a peremptory tone towards them and perhaps even indulging in 
acts of violence. It is also possible that they had established 
advanced posts there before the year 9. Their own experi- 
ence and the fate of the Bructeri must have taught the 
Cherusci, especially those of high rank, what fate was in 
store for them, and have incited them to take the resolution 
of annihilating Roman dominion in Germany. Hence it 
appears that the nobles of the Bructeri and Clierusci arrived 
at an understanding to the effect that Varus should be in- 
duced by the friendly reception accorded to him by the heads 
of the Cheruscian nobility when he came amongst the Bruc- 
Icri to pitch his summer camp among the Cherusci, farther 
on in the interior of Germany than usual and nearer to the 
Weser. When he had been lulle<l into absolute security by 
the peaceful behaviour of the inhabitants and by amicable 
intercourse with the nobles, the revolt against Rome was to 
be set on foot and the Iloiuaii army annihilated. Whether 
iliey at the banic time conceived the plan of allowing a re- 
mote tribe to commence the rebellion, so as to oblige Varus 
to go in on(‘ iiarticular direction to suMue it, we cannot ttdl, 
but Arminius, ^\ho wa^ minutely acquainted witli the strategy 
of the Romans, must certainly liave been aware — as is sliown * 
by the tactics he employed in the >ear 15 — that they could 
not be successfully attacked in camp, but only on the march 
over diflicult ground. It is also possible that the original 
design was to choose the return inarch of the Romans to the 
Rhine, but that the conspirators found it impossible to wait 
so long after once the Roman party, w ith Segestes at its head, 
had received some vague information concerning their inten- 
tions ; and they wofe therefore constrained to have recourse to some other 
means in order to induce Varus to break up his summer camp earlier than he 
had intended. But the question is of no great consequence. 

In any case the scheme was successful, for Varus abandoned himself to 
reckless unconcern, deceived less by the peaceful submission of the people 
and by intercourse with the nobles, whom he frequently welcomed at nis 
table, than by the fact that suitors positively crowded to demand justice of 
him. There^is probably some connection between the endeavours of the 
princes to convince him that the Germans acquiesced voluntarily in the Roman 
order and the fact that they asked him for troops to maintain general tran- 
quillity. it came about that he rudely rebuffed those who, suspectiM 

treachery behind the German show of amity, advised him to be on his guard, 
and that in spite of frequent warnings on the part of Segestes, moreover, he 
detached small divisions of his troop^ to convoy the transport. Presently 
the news came that a remote tribe or province had risen against the Romans. 

H. W . — TOU VI. r 
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This had been done at the instigation of the conspirators, in order tiiat Vai us 
might proceed from his camp in a particular direction. 

It would be of the highest importance if we could gather from our author- 
ities an approximate idea of who the rebels were or where they dwelt ; as it 
is, we are left to conjecture. We ha\e seen which tribes besides the Che- 
rusci were subdued by Tiberius : the Caninefates, Hattuarii, liructeri, and 
Chauci. The first two need not be considered, as the> lived too near to the 
Rhine and were thus too comjdeiely within the sphere of Rumaii dominion. 
There then remain only the Biucteii find Cliauti ; and as the latter tribe 
was subsequently in possession of an eagle belonging to one of the legions 

ol Yams, and therefoic must 
hav(* taken part in the battle, 
the a’ira>d€v oUovirrei ot Dion 
would seem moit* aiqiiopiiate 
to them than to the Him ten. 

Hut it does not greatly ni.it- 
tei 111 favour of winch w'e de- 
cide. One of the two tribes 
that dwelt to the south-west ol 
the (’hciiisci (the Mar-^i and 
( liatti) nia\ certauih be left 
out (»i .iceouiit; for the la.‘t- 
iiam<^<l, as has alre.id\ ^ been 
exj)lained, weie m no wa\ de- 
pendent upon Koine. Of the 
Marsi w'e may toneliide that 
they took part in the siniggk, 
as the\ too captured an eagle, 
but WT do not hear that thev 
li.id been subject to Rome, and 
if they had retired into the in- 
terior ot (leimaii} to preserve 
their libel ties they would not 
ha\e been att.icked by Tibe- 
rius ill the \ears 4 and 6; foi 
his attention at that time was 
eMdentlv fixed upon the north- 
west. And it is plain that Va- 
rus made no attempt at a wider 
extension of Roman dominion. 
It IS just possible that it may 
have been a Cheruscan tribe in the northwest or southwest ; but it is on 
the whole more likely that the revolt was started by a people who occupied 
a dependent position towards Rome. It would therefore be in the interest 
of Arminius to display the loyalty of his own tribe. But, whatever the race 
that revolted, the day of departure from camp was fixed. 

To avoid rousing the suspicions of Varus the princes proiiosed to assist 
him and promised to join him with their forces along his line of march, which 
was exactly determined by the situation of the rebellious province and agreed 
upon between him and the Cheruscan princes. The conspirators had thus a 
pretext for issuing their own summons to arms without giving umbrage to 
the Romans dispersed throughout the country at military stetions, and it 
is even possible that they induced Varus to send forth the command to all 
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quarters. Th,ey themselves stayed with him, not only to sustain bim ia his 
unconcern, but also to watch him and to be at hand if the plot should happen 
to be betrayed to him by the Roman party. For this was no imaginary 
danger. 

The evening before the start, wdiile Varus was entertaining the princes 
of the ('herusci at his table, Segestes came forward and openly charged 
Arminius and his adherents w'ith conspiracy, demanding the arrest of Ar- 
ininius and the ringleaders of the plot, and offering to be put in fetters him- 
self as a proof of the truth of his accusation. Varus turned a deaf ear to 
these disclosures, probably because the notorious enmity between Segestes 
and Arminius made liini doubt the good faith of the accuser, and the start 
took place next morning. 

The conspirators now took leave of Varus on the pretext of putting 
themselves at the head of their forces and bringing them to join him; 
but in reality these forces were already stationed in reiidiness along the 
route w’liich Varus would ha\e to tnke. In addition to this, word must 
have been sent even to the Marsi and ('hauei to hasten with their levies 
to a particular point. Orders were ilieii gi\en for a general massacre of the 
isolated Roman garrisons. 

It has frequently been observed that the revolt cannot Lave been repre- 
sented to Varus as very serious ; otherwise tin* carelessness of his disposi- 
tions on the march is ahsolut«dy iiic(miprehensible. The crowd of women 
and children tvho tvere in the camp and accompanied the army proves either 
that lie intended to piteli his summer camp for a longer or shorter period in 
the reliellious iirovince after he had subdued it, ov that if he meant to send 
them back to the lihine their return would not involve a very circuitous 
journey. 

Meanwliile the long array, marehing in imp(*rfoct order and hampered by 
enormous quantities ot baggage, had got entangled in difficult 2)aths that led 
uphill and dow'nliill through the thick forest, ami w'hile they were engaged 
ill toilsomely iiiijiroving the road by felling trees, making bridges, etc., 
\ery wet w’eather set in w ith a storm so violent that bnuiches were torn 
from the huge tree.s and huiied down upon the marching men beueath. 
The ground beeume slipiiery, and the difliciilty of getting along amidst the 
roots and trunks of trees was doubled ; and in this precarious plight the army 
found itself suddenly assailed on all sides by (fcrmans. At this juncture, 
W'heii he realised the treachery of the (icrnians. Varus can hardly have come 
to any other resolution than to eseajie from a tract of country so dangerous 
by taking the sliorttst road to the Kliiiie, where he would be able to deploy 
his forces and checkmate tlie enemy. 

It has been asserted that ho could most easily have accomplished this 
by returning to hia summer camp, from whicli a properly constructed 
military road must certainly have led to his winter quarters on the Rhine. 
But who can tell whether Varus did not reflect that to go back by the 
way he had come would involve too great hardship and los^ while a di- 
version of his line of march to the river might be effected wdth no greater 
danger and ifiight even offer his army a more easily attainable condition of 
safety ? No» need we lose sight of the possibility that he arrived at a 
wrong decision. 

Thus the march was continued with heavy loss, the straggling order 
avenging itself by making organised resistance impossible. Nevertheless, 
the army pitched its camp as best it ^ould in the evening ; though it must 
have been hard to find a suitable spot in the wooded hill-country. Here they 
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decided to bum or abandon their useless baggage and to carry nothing with 
them but what was absolutely necessary ; and so proceeded on their march 
in better order next day. 

They came to a clearing where it w'as evident that they could keep the 
enemy at a respectful distance ; but the road presently led into the forest 
again, and the Germans w'ere about them immediately, inflicting sanguinary 
losses. The Romans defended themselves, but the narrowness of a defile 
into which the army got so cramped that it could not deploy, while on the 
other hand a charge of mingled horse and foot miscarried through the crowd- 
ing of both arms in the dense forest. To add to their distress the rain and 
tempest set in anew ; they could barel3’ keep their feet, to say nothing of 
pressing forwards, and the drenched weapons of the Romans could not be em- 
ployed to advantage against a light-armed foe equally swift to retreat or to 
attack. Moreover, the numbers of the enemy increased, for those who had 
hitherto cautiousl}’ held back now flocked to secure a share of the spoils ; 
and if the Marsi were not already' included in the compact u e may suppose 
that the}' appeared at this juncture and captured the eagle which avus after- 
wards found in their possession. 

The case was desperate, and Varus had not courage to die in battle rather 
than by his own hainl. Tht‘ report of his ileath crippled the last remains of 
vigorous resistance in his arm\, though thej* did not neglect to buiy his body 
at once. Whether the cMvalry under Numnnius Vala now attempted to flee 
or whether they had already fled we cannot tell ; neither do we know wljether 
the legates were .still alive or hud already fallen. At the lust the two camp 
prefects seem to have taken command, L. Eggius first, and afterwards, when 
he had fallen in a last despeiate attempt to break through, Ceionius. It was 
the latter who presently enicre<l into negotiations with the Germans for the 
surrender of what was left of the army. 

Velleius® states that Cei(»nius entered into negotiations after the greater 
part of the arm}' liad perished in the fight. When he had submitte<l there 
ensued the scenes of vengeance reported ly Florus..^ These do not here con- 
cern us, but it is a matter of greater interest that there was onh' one of the 
Roman castella in GerinaiiA wliich the Geiin.ins were unable to take. This 
was Aliso, w’hither some fugiti\es succeetled in escaping. Here the primi- 
pilar C. Cajditus assumed the cliief c(»mm,ind, and defended it in the hope 
of relief until hunger forctsi tlie garrison to an attempt at flight in wliich the 
strongest at least w'ere successful. 

Terrible was the Aengcaiic’e wliich the Gerinaiis took for the wrong done 
to their liberties. Many distinguished Romans, colonels and captains, bled 
on the altars of the gods; attorneys and judges w ere jiut to death by torture ; 
the heads of many of the fallen were affixed as tro])hies to the trees round 
the battle-field ; and those who escap«*d with life found tliemselves con- 
demned to dishonourable slavery. “ Many a Roman of knightly or sena- 
torial birth grew old as a hind or shepherd to some (rerraaii peasant.’* 

Vengeance did not even respect the dead. The coqise of Varus, which 
his soldiers had piously buried, w'as torn from its grave and the ^severed head 
sent as a trophy to Marbdduus, who subsequently delivered it up to the 
emperor at Rome. So perished miserably this splendid army 6f nearly fifty 
thousand men. -Well might Augustus bew'ail himself at the news of the 
disaster in the Teutoburg forest and cry aloud in his despair : “ Varus, give 
me back my legions ! ’* Many families of long descent had to mourn the loss 
of kinsmen or connections. The feasf^ and games stopped, the German body- 
guard was dismissed to the islands, Rome, usually so noisy, was still and 
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dumb. Sentinels patrolled the streets at night, vows to the gods and re- 
cruiting on a great scale gave evidence of the dread that was in men's hearts. 
They feared that the terrible days of the Cimbrians and Teutons might come 
again. 

The conquest of the Roman castella between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
followed close on the heels of the defeat of Varus. Aliso held out longest ; 
thither the Romans liad carried their women and children and there the 
scattered and fugitive remnants of the army had taken refuge. When their 
provisions came to an end the besieged tried to slip throu^ the sentries of 
the besiegers under cover of a stormy night. But only the armed men suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through to the Rhine, the greater number of the 
helpless fell into the hands of the \'ictors and shared the fate of other ]>ris* 
oners, and the fortress of Aliso was destroyed. Asprenas, who was guard- 
ing the bank of the Rhine with his two legions lest the revolt should spread 
to the excitable (xauls, was j) 0 werlesa to lay the tempest. Thus was Roman 
bupremacy broken down on tlie right hank of the Rhine. 

The dwellers on the north eoa.st, the Chuuci, Fribii, and some other 
tribes, alone atlhered to the alliance w'ith IJonie. Tiberius, who had has- 
tened up with his freshly enlisted troops, confined his elforts to the strengtli- 
ening and siifeguarding of the Rhine frontier snd to watching over Gaul, and 
deferred to the future his re\enge for tlie tarnibhed glory of the Roman 
arms. He did, indeed, cross the Rhine next \ car to show' the Germans that 
the might of Rome was still unbroken ; but he did not go far from the river 
bank, and the strict discipline which he ohser\ed and the hard camp life 
which he imposed on the legions and enforced by his own example, bore 
witness that the Romans w'cre alive to the danger that menaced their domin- 
ion from the (iemiaiis and had learned a lesson from bitter experience. 

How’ever much Velleius*’ may vaunt his hero, wdieii the commander left the 
Rhine in the year 12 to celebrate at Rinne his triumph over pacified Germany, 
he could boast of no achievement wdiich oblitcratetl the disgrace inflicted in 
the I'eiitoburg forest. This was left for his nephew' Germanicus, the gallant 
son of Drusiis, on w'hom the governorship of (laiil and the supreme command 
over all the military forces on the Rhine w'as conferred after the withdraw'al 
of Tiberius. [Tiberius had, ueverthelesb, proved himself an able commander.] 


THE CAMl'AKJNS OF GEKMAMCUS^ 

About the time*that Augustus departed tin's life at Nola, Germanicus was 
startled by the news that a mutiny had broken out among the soldiers at 
the “ Old Camp ” (Vetera). The change of monarchs and the mourning 
feasts which were the consequence had interrupted military exercises, disci- 
pline had grown slack, and the minds of the soldiery w'ere filled and inflamed 
with all sorts of hopes and desires. Hence threatening agitations and muti- 
nies took place almost simultaneously among the Paiiiionian and Germiin 
legions. Germanicus hurried to the lower Rhine from Gaul, where ^ he had 
been busy Tyith the taxation, to find there n refractory army which had 
cast away all bonds of obedience and discipline, which complained of its 
long and arduous service, demanded higher pay and presents of money, 
offered the sovereignty to him with boisterous clamour, and maltreated at 

The remaining events of the German caffipaigns belong to the epoch of 
sor, Tiberius ; but they are presented here In the interests of au uiibrukeu narrative, ana a nn- 
wbed picture.] 
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the altars the emiBsaries of the senate who brought the news of the change 
of government. The commauder-in-chief succeeded in restoring quiet and 
order, though with g^eat difficulty, and not until a schism liad arisen among 
the rioters themselves and the ringleaders and most audacious spirits had 
been hideously murdered by their fellow' soldiers. 

The Illyrian revolt was put down by Drusus, the emperor’s son. To 
expiate the crimes they had committed the Oerman legions demanded to be 
led against the enemy ; they believed that there was no w’ay of appeasing the 

spirits of their murdered brothers in 

( arras but by oo^ ^ring their own guilty 

1 " breasts with honourable w'ounds. And 

Oormanioiis willingly gratified their 
lust of battle hy a oamiiaign in the re- 
gions be} ond tlie Rhine. 

(lermanieiis was one of the last 
heroie ligiires »)f decadent Rome. He 
w’as in the jinine of life and combined 
all pli\sii*al and immtal excelleiuus 
with the Mrtues of a \aliant warrior. 
Xohle in figiiie and hearing, yersed in 
the highest (xi-eek eiiltiire of the age, 
lamed as an orator ami as a pout, and 
eml(»wed with admirable qualities of 
mind and heart, he was the dailing 
of the legions ami the people. They 
hommied in him the son of Drusus, 
whose noble likeness he was; the 
husband of the admirable Agrippin.i, 
grandd.'iughter of Augustus, w'ho had 
Imrne liim a mimbei of blooming ehil- 
ditii; the desiemlant of the triiiinyir 
Anton\, wliose daughter his mother 
Oetavia had been. And if his achieve- 
ments 111 Pannoiiia and Dalmatia hud 
gained him tlie eonhdenee and deytv 
ti<»n of his « oniiades at arms, the kind- 
liness of his nature and an address 
in whidi affahility W'as mingled w'ith 
dignity and ni.ijesly won him the 
Bomah Ekpsbob dt the Dszrs of a General hearts of all men. When he went in 
(After DeMontfaut on 1 disguise, as Tacltus tells, through the 

lines of the camp to spy out the temper 
of the army, he heard enthusiastic praise of liinisi-lf from every tent, and 
when he came to the city he w’as ahva^s surioiinded a throng of friends 
and dependents of all ranks. Tibenus had adopted liim in deference to the 
wishes of Augustas, but the talents and excellencies of the ywithful hero 
inspired the gloomy soul of the emperor w’itli envy and suspicion. [So at 
least Tacitus assures us. But possibly that wTiter’s tendency to invent, or 
make partisan use of evil motives, may have falsified the facts. Some his- 
torians believe that Tiberius trusted Germanicus to tlie eml.J 

The people bad expected that Drufii«is w'ould restore political liberty, and 
they cherished similar hopes of his son. The revolt of the Ubii had its 
deepest root in the belief of the legpons that Germanicus would not tolerate 
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the rule of another, and no matter how many proofs of loyalty and devotion 
tlie latter might give, they were not enough to exorcise the phantoms in his 
uncle’s distrustful soul. He seemed perpetually to hear the address of the 
legions to their beloved general: “If Germanicus desired supreme power, 
they were at his disposal ” ; and in his nephew’s kindly and liberal nature 
lie could see nothing but an intention to smooth his path to sovereignty. 

Germanicus undertook his campaign against the country beyond the 
Rhine under favourable circumstances. After their victory over Varus the 
Germans had abandoned themselves to careless security, their tribal confed- 
eracy grew lax, their chieftains quarrelled. Segestes, full of rancour and 
envy against Armiiiius of old, was even more wroth with the Ghemscan 
])rince now that Die hittiu* had abducted his daughter Thusnelda and had 
taken the willing girl to wife. 

Victoriea of Germnnirus 

The first campaign, whieli ( Tcrmanicus with his legions and auxiliaries 
began in the autiiiun of the same year, was consequently crowned with suc- 
<*ess. On a star-lit night he attacked the Marsi as they were celebrating a 
religious solemnity with joyous banquets, and baviiig t raftily surrounmsd 
them massacred them without pity, de.strovcd a sam tuary w^hich they held 
in high reverence, and wasted their territory for ten miles with fire and 
swo^d. Enraged at this treacherous attack, Dio Rructeri, Tubaiites, and 
Usipetes flew to arms and vigorously attacked the retreating Romans. But 
thanks to admirable leading and war}' valour Dicv reached their winter quar- 
ters on the Rhine witliout stM-ious loss. Next year (jcrmaniciis invaded the 
land of the C’hatti from ]\logoiitiacum, burned Mattiiim their capital, and 
wasted the countr^. He then rescued Segestes, who, being besieged by Ar- 
minius, had appealed to tlic Romans for succour, carried Thusnelda (whom 
her perfidious father h,id snatched aw^ay from her huhbaiid and delivered 
over to the enemy) iiit») capti\ity, and .sent the son of Segestes, Segimund 
by name — who, i hough a priest of the Ubii had once torn the sacred fillet 
and fouglit for freedom at liis country’s call in Die Teutohurg forest — 
under a strong escort to (iaul. Thusnelda, inspired )/y the spirit of her 
huslnuid rather Diaii of her father, fullow^ed tlie victor, not humbled to tears, 
not w'ith entreaties, but with a proud look, her hands folded on her breast, 
thinking of the son she bore beneath her heart and who should be born to 
servitude. 

Full of rage uhd fury at this domestic disgrace, Arminius flew through 
the territory of the Cherusci and summoned all the people to revenge 
upon the Romans, who were not ashamed to wage war by treache^ and 
against helpless women. He succeeded in combining the Cherusci and sev- 
eral neighbouring tribes into a great armed confederacy, and induced his uncle 
Inguiomer, who ruled over Die region near the Teutohurg forest, to join the 
league. Germanicus met tliis new danger with courage and discretion 
While he himself with four legions went down the dyke of Drusus and 
the Flevo Lacus by ship as liis father Drusus had once done, and sailed 
along the coast, his legate Cascina marched through the country of the 
Briicteri, and Redo, leader of the cavalry, through that Frisians. 

The three divisions of the army reunited on the banks of the Eras and, rein 
torced by the conquered Chauci, marched, bearing hideous devastation with 
them, towards the Luppia, where th€y visited the battle-field in the leuto- 
burg forest and paid the last honours to the bones of the fallen. 
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Qrue%ome Belies in Teutohurg Forest 

When tile army came into the vicinity of the Teutohurg forest, says 
Tacitus, a longing came over Ciesar to pay the last duties to the fallen 
warriors and their general ; the whole army, mindful of tlieir friends and 
kindred, of the disasters of war and the lot of mankind, was seized with 
tenderness and compassion. After Ciecina had been sent forward to spy 
out the ravines of the forest and to lay bridges and causeways across the 
swampy bogland and treacherous fields, the wliole army entered the place of 
mourning, terrible alike to sight and memory. 

The camps of Varus were still standing ; by the contracted wall of cir- 
cumvallation it could be seen that they liad sheltered but the remnant of 
the army. The bones of the fallen were bleaching on the battle-field, here 
in heaps, there scattered, according as an attempt had l>een ma<le at flight 
or resistance ; among the human bodies lay broken weapons and the skele- 
tons of horses ; hollow skulls stared down from the tree trunks ; and in the 
groves close at hand could be seen the altars at which the tribunes and cen- 
turions had been slaughtered to the gods. Some who had escaped trom the 
fight or from captivity pointed out the places where the legates had fallen, 
where Varus had received his first wound and where he had thrust the 
sword into his breast ; where Armmiiis had addressed the multitude, where 
the prisoners had been strung up, where the eagles had been taken and 
flouted. 

The army, filled with mingled grief and W'rath, buried the bones of the 
three legions six yeai'j after their defeat, and no man knew whose remains 
he was covering wdth eaith, whether those of a brother or a stranger. Ciesar 
himself laid the first sod of a tumulus, the last gitt to the departed, a wit- 
ness of sympathetic grief to those jn'esent. Tiberius, however, disapproved 
of the interment of the bodies, either thinking that the soldiers would ba 
cast down and discouraged bv the terrible sight, or suspecting tluit in this 
act the general was courting the favour of the army and of the people. 


The Return March 

After a skirmish with Ai'ininius, in which the Roman cavalrv suffered 
great loss in the swampy bottom of the wood, Gerraanicus set out on his 
return march. While he himself with his legions sailed from the mouth of 
the Amisia along the coast the way he had come, accompanied by the crip- 
pled cavalry on land, Gsecina, an experienced warrior who had seen forty 
campaigns, marched with the bulk of the army on the left of the Luppi'a 
towards Rhine over the long causeway which Domitius had once laid 
across the bog land. 

Thk plan of operations brought the Romans into great straits. The 
cause^y of piles was interrupted in many places, and the forty cohorts 
which CsBcina led over the slippery ground, hemmed in by impassable 
ravines and morasses, surrounded by the Germans and distraught by con- 
stant attacks, were in danger of succumbing to the fate of Varus. Ex- 
hausted and covered with wounds in the unequal struggle by day, they were 
alarmed and terrifiOd at night by the wild war songs of the enemy encamped 
on the higher ground ; imagination presented to their overwrought minds 
the hideous i|miges of death which they had seen in the Teutohurg forest. 
In his dreams Csscina saw the bloody figure of Quintilius Varus nse from 
the marsh and beckon him. They had lost their baggage in two days of 
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fruitless fighting, and with exhausted strength saw certain destruction 
staring them in the face. 

Then the Germans in the insolence of triumph and the wary Caecina in 
his superior military skill wrought them an unexpected deliverance. A 
premature assault upon tlie hostile camp, attempted by the Germans against 
the advice of Arminius and at the instigation of Inguiomer, was driven back 
by a sudden charge of the Romans. Inguiomer left &e field severely wounded 
and the Germans withdrew into 
the mountains in disorder, pur- 
sued by the enemy. Civcina then 
led his legions rapidly to the 
Rhine. But rumours of disaster 
had outstripped them ; men be- 
lieved that the army was already 
annihilated, and in imagination 
saw the enemy rushing ujion 
themselves. They were in tlie 
act of making preparatums to 
destroy the bridges about Vetera 
when Agrippina hurried thither 
and prevented the ccwardly deeil. 

And when the army arrived this 
heroic woman, standing like a 
general at the head of the bridge, 
welcomed it with friendly greet- 
ings, nursed the wounded, and 
bestowed gifts on those uho had 
been plundered. 

Gcriiianicus ai rived soon after 
with hi^ troops, likewise preceded 
by rumours of disaster. And in 
truth the}’^ too had passed through 
great dangers. Owing to the shal- 
lowness of the ’water only two 
legions could be put on board ; 
the legate Vitellius w^as to lead the 
rest along the margin of the sea. 

But this latter body was over- 
taken by the tide, which rose 
breast-high around the soldiers 
and put an end to all order ; 
waves and eddies carried men and 
beasts away ; draught cattle, baggage, and corpses drifted hither and thither 
in the water. They escaped destruction narrowly and with heavy loss. Ger- 
nianicus and Agrippina exerted themselves to the utmost to make them forget 
their sorro^ and hardships by condescension and kindly encouragement, by 
attention and rewards ; and Gaul, Spain, and Italy vied with one another in 
the effort to make good their losses in arms, homes, and money. 

Moved rather by apprehension at the growing love and devotion of the 
legions for their general and his family than by annoyance at the miwaps 
of the German expedition, the emperor resolved to recall Germanious iTom 
the Rhine and despatch him to East. This circumstance xn^e the 
general all the more anxious to bring to a glorious issue the war in Germany 
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Mgj^ded liimBelf as bound in honour to terminate. A fleet of 
A MiMBaiifl shipa^ with flat bottoms adapted for the ebb and flow, well 
Bmmed and abmidaiitly provisioned, was collected m the Batavian islands 
la these he voyaged with eight legions to the mouth of the Amisia and then 
mardied by land to the Visurgis, on whose right bank the Germans were 
posted under the command of Arminius 

A brother of the Cheiuscan ohitftam was serMng in the Roman army and 
had been rewarded foi hib militai\ services in Pannonia and for the loss of 
SB e^ewith pa^ and badges of hoiioui Aiininiub isk(d and obtained an in 
terview with him , but v\ainil\ as ht exhorted him in his own name and their 
mother’s to take the part of then beloved lountiv and to tight foi their hered- 
itary freedom and nitive gods, his words lecoiled without effect fiom the 
breast of the misguided and degeneiate man If the Visuigis had not 
flowed between these dissimilii biotheis the> would hi\e come to blov^s 
Thus even in the eailiest tmus (Teimanv exhibits the siiectacle of fraternil 
strife and nation il disunion 

Next day CTerni'inicus led Ins aim^ acioss the iivei The Batavian 
caValii, which precided the niiin liodv v^as tntued 1)\ a feint of flight 
on the part of the C htiusci into a plain tiKiirltd h^ VMuultd heights, where 
the majority of thtm, im hiding thtir galLuit hadn ( inohald, succumbed 
to the blows of the eneni^ Soon afterwaids bittk took plate in a plain 
called b> Tacitus Idista\i»us, that btietclu d from Iht \ isiiigis to the range 
of hillb that boidered it 

Battling iiith 2\.rminui» 

Befoie the fight In gan both leaders endt ivouitd to inflame the ardour 
of then warnois, (Ttinunieiis trving to rid his men of their dread of the 
unequal eoiiibii on wooded ground and of the loft} statuie and savage 
looks of their dd\ ersariC'^ and insisting on the superioiit> of their armoui 
over tlie wretched weapons of the < thf i side — then blue Ids of wood and 
wickei work, then short speiis nid sticks hardened in the file, Aimimub 
reminding the C^eimans of foriin r vir toms, and thtii asking whethei aii} 
choice was left to them save to maintuii their freedom or die before slavery 
overtook them 

But hiavely as the Germans ad\aiieed to the fiav, victory favoured the 
tactics of the legions directed hv the militai\ genius and resolute general- 
ship of Csssar Germanicus. In vain Arminius strove to rally the fight 
by bold rushes and cheers, the Clniuscan column was shattered against 
the advance of the auxiliai} tioops, (Tauls, H<eti, and V^ndehci ; wounded 
and with lus face dishgured with blood to evade reco^tion, German 
prince escaped to the mountains by the strength of bis war horse. In- 
guioxber idro saved himself by the same artifice and the fleetness of his 
steed. The rest v\ere cut dov\n Main who attempted to swim across 
the Visurgis met then death from the missiles of the enemy, the violence 
of the stream, the hurr}ing crowd behind them or the yielding bank in 
front Some who hid themsehes in the tops and branches of lofty oaks 
were shot by the archers or killed b> the felling of the trees. The slaughter 
lasted far on into the night, for two miles the ground was stiewn thick 
with corpses. The Romans hailed Germanicus as imperator and erected 
on the battle-field a statel} trophy with the names of the conquered tnbes 
upon it. 

The Germans had succumbed befebe the superior might of Rome, but 
their spirit was unbroken , the erection of the trophy on their territory and 
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soil inflamed them with wrath and vengeance. High and low, yonng 
and old, flew to arms and, led by Inguiomer and the wounded Arminx^ 
set upon the Roman army. Thus a second battle took place a few days 
later two miles to the east of the scene of the first, near a wide which 
the Angrivarii had thrown up as a barrier against the Oherusci. 

ft was a terrible battle. The Germans, sheltered by the xnmpart, offered 
a desperate resistance, and when they were at length forced to give ground 
by the slingers and archers, they ranged themselves afresh in a wo^, where 
they had a swamp in tlieir rear, and the struggle was renewed with tin- 
abated vehemence until night 8ei)arated tlie combatants. Ihe Gennans 
were at a disadvantage on ac(‘ouut of the ri*amped sj)ace and their sorry 
armour ; “ their unhelnieted lieads, their unprotected breasts, were 
to the sword thrusts of the mailed Homan soldiers.” They nevertneless 
fought with marvellous valour. Inguiomer flew to and fro in the ranks, 
exhorting them to stand fast ; Gcrinanicus also took off his helmet that 
lie might be recognised of all men and spurred on his troops with orders to 
cut down all assailants. 

The Roman victory was not decisive, although a stately trophy pro- 
claimed that the legions of the emperor Tiberius had eonquered the tribes 
between the Rhine and Albis. That same summer Germanicus led liis army 
back without making any provision for maintaining his mastery of the 
country. Some legions reached the by laiul, the general himself 

marched with the rest to the Ainisia to re-enilmrk there. But the fleet 
liad scarcely reached the open sea when a \iolent tempest arose, lashing 
the waves to fury. The sliijis, driNeii far out to sea, were dashed upon 
rooks and cliffs or cast away on hidden shoals. Horses, lieasts of burden, 
baggage, and eM'ii weapons, uere cast overboard to lighten the ships and 
keep them afloat. ^laiiy went to the bottiun, others were wrecked on re- 
mote islands where the soldiers sustained life in uninhabited regions upon 
the, flesh of horses Avaslied up by the sea. (lermaiiicus' ship was driven 
on the coast of the Chauci. 'J'here he stood day and night upon a jutting 
crag, and watched in dismay the tumult of nature, laying the blame of 
this horrible mishap upon liiiihself. His comrades could hardly restrain 
him from seeking death in the breakers. 

At length the wind went down and the sailors .succeeded, b}*^ the help 
of such oars as were left Jind outstretched garments for sails, in getting the 
le.ss damaged of the ships into the mouth of the Rhine. Of those who were 
driven out to sea and .shipwrecked many were picked up by boats sent 
out iu search of thbm, many more were ransomed from German aikd Britirix 
tribes. [Qermameus himself looked after tlie destitute men and opntiibiiltid 
to their wants from his purse.] Those who reached home told mamllodii ’ 
tales of eddies and whirlpools, or sea raonsters and two-natured beasts, con- 
jured up by their own terror and distress. 

To neutralise the bad imprcs.sion likely to be produced on the Germm 
and the neighbouring Gauls by the news of the.se mishaps^ and to show usat 
the dominiqii of Rome on the Rhine was still unimpaired, Germ^icua under- 
took the same autumn another campaign beyond the Rhino. Siiius hie legate 
invaded the land of the Chatti while he himself marched with a gre^ army 
of horse and foot against the Marsi. The only spoil which the Rom^ 
reaped from this unworthy incursion was one of the eagles lost in the defeat 
of varus. " A banished prince of the latter tribe, who had come as a fugitive 
to the Romans, betrayed to them the i^ot where it had been bun^ in a grove, 
Genuonicus is also aaid to have recovered one in liis first campaign. 
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flUhk ill Klim BBOAIXBO XO BOUB 

' Yl* «M ilw «l« 4< 1|» Amwft w in North 0ermany. In midst of 

alfshist the OennanB, which the*raperor*8 
BtSon V'dgmtdfid as the glonoas task of his life, he was recalled a letter 

t^berins to the effect there had been enough of success and disaster ; 
was to come home for the triumph the emperor had designed in 
w^APSitlfVlsdginent of his exploits. Now that the honour of the Roman aims 
had been vindicated and enough done for Rome's vengeance, the Cherusci 
and ihe other rebellious tubes of Germany might be safely left to their own 
dissensions. In vain did Geimauicus beg the cmperoi to giant him but one 
year more, promising that b> then he i;i ould bring the wai to a glorious end. 
^6 answer came that he a as to letuin to assume the consulate , if it weie 
neeesBary to continue the war his bi other Drusus might win laurels and the 
Isme of a commander on the Rhine 

Germameus obe> ed. In the following >ear he celebiated at Rome his 
triumph over the (itrmin tubes, m which the ensigns and weapons which 
had been captured or ieco\eie(l were earned thiough the gaily decorated 
streets of the ut}, togethei with pictuies of iiveis, mountains, and battles 
in Germany. In fionl of the goigeous tiiiimphal eai in which the stately 
imperator sat enthioncd, sui rounded b> his live blooming children, marched 
many men, women, and childieii of high rank, capti\ e and in fetters. Among 
them was Thusnelda the wife of Viminius, and her son rhumelicuH, \yhom 
she had borne in captiMt> Roth died m slaveii in a foreign land From 
the obscure hint gnen b\ Ticitus tint the son of Aimimus grew up at 
Ravenna and was reseried foi a shameful fate, modern inquirers and poets 
have concluded that the bo> w is brought up a'l a gladiator. According to 
Strabo, Segimund, the brothei of Ihusnelda, and his cousin Sisithacus, with 
hiB princely consort Rliamis, wi le ot the tiam in the chains of sla-very. Rut 
Segestes stood in a place of honoui md looked down upon the holiday of the 
Romans and the misei} of Ins childieii It was his reward for betrajing 
his country . 


END Ol MllvUDDILS AND AKMIMl S 

The spirit of internecine discoid to which Tiberius had handed the 
Rdmans over soon came to light 1 he Low German league of the Cherusci 
i& the northwest engaged in a w ai w ith the league of the Marcomauni in 
ibiitheaBt. It ma> be that Aimmius, proud of his aduevements, aimed 
milttary command of the whole nation and thus come into conflict with 
jMdbodacui the wary and ambitious Marcomannian prince, who had iiflun- 
neutral attitude throughout the war of the Romans and Germans. 
Sm eidoRnins seem to have favoured Marboduus, the tribes Arminius ; at 
least we find Inguiomer, uncle of Armimus, on the side of the Maicomanni, 
while on the other hand the Langobaidi and Senones settled on the banks of 
the Albis were m league with Aimmius In the third year af^r the with- 
daawal of Germanicus the quarrel between the tw o confederacies came to a 
wkngniaary decision. The battle was probably fought on the Sala, and ended 
in the retreat of Marboduus to Boihemum (Bohemia). 

the later history we know nothing, though we can gather from 
stthae^ent events that the schism continued to exist, that German blood 
was shed to no purpose by German Hands, and that the weakness bred of 
discord ga^ the Romans an opportunity of harassing the country of the 
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Germans araii. from the south. Marboduus, enfeebled by attacks from 
without and desertions within, turned to Tiberius for help, but the latter 
preferred to* foster the dissensions and to let the stately political fabric Mar- 
boduus had built up perish of its own disorganisation. The German duke 
was induced to cross the Danube and appeal for the assistance of the Csssar 
Drusus, who had a standing camp farmer down the stream. The latter 
delayed him so long with promises and negotiations that the German army, 
seduced by factionaries and agitators, deserted its commander, and left 
no choice but self-inflicted death or surrender to the Romans. He chose to 
live rather than to perish gloriously. He was carried to Ravenna, where he 
lived for eighteen years on the allowance granted him by the hereditary 
enemy of his country. Colonies of soldiers were settled in Moravia. 

A like fate befell Catualda, prince of tlie Gothi, who had been the princi- 
pal agent of the fall of Marboduus, but was driven away by the Hermunduri 
when he attempted to take his place. The Romans h<irboured the fugitive, 
who fled to their protection, and assigned him a residence at Forum dulii 
in Gaul. 

The soldiers of Marboduus who wore settled in Moravia had Vannins set 
over them as king by the Romans. Popular with the people at iirst, he 
enriched his kingdom by plunder and tribute ; but presently, weakened by 
a hostile party in Ids own land, succumbed to the attacks of his enemies the 
Hermunduri and Lygii (in Silesia). Defeated after honourable tight iu a 
pitcl^pd battle, he fled wounded to the Romans, who assigned dwelling-places 
to him and his following in Pannoida. His two nephew's, who had been the 
prime agents of his fall, sliared his abandoned kingdom and secured Roman 
protection by faithful loyalty and devotion to the ruling race. Thus by 
artifice and stratagem ana by the disseusions of her enemies, Rome gained 
more than by the force of arms. 

Arminius met his end about the same time. We have no information 
concerning the death of the liero beyond the brief words with which Tacitus 9 
concludes the second book of his AnnaU: ‘‘Arminius, striving after royal 
power after the w ithdrawal of the Romans and the banishment of Marboduus, 
had his fellow countrymen’s love of liberty against him ; and while, attacked 
in arms, he w'as fighting with varying fortune, he fell by the treachery of his 
* kinsmen. Incontestably he was the deliverer of Germany . He did not, 
like other kings and commanders, fight the Roman nation in its weakue^, 
but at the period of its greatest strength. Not invariably foitonate in 
battle, he remained unconquered in war. He had accomplished thirty-seven 
years of life and "twelve of military command. He is still sung of by the 
barbarian tribes. To the annals of the Greeks he is unknown, for they 
admire nothing that is not their own ; among the Romans also he is not 
sufiiciently honoured, for we extol the old and disregard the new.” A 
splendid tribute from an alien but noble pen, which honoured virtue and 
greatness of soul even in an enemy. ^ 




CHAPTER XXXI. THE AGE OF AUGUSTUS — ASPECTS OF 

ITS CIVILISATION 


EMPIRE IS PEVCE 


llien hittles oVr the woild shall cease. 

Harsh times •^hall mellow into 
'I hen \ t -sta I aith, Quiiiims, joined 
With hioth«M Kcinus lule inaiikiiid 
Onm lion bolt and mi»s\ bar 
bhall close the dieadfiil gates of War ” 

— A'irgil 

Peace was tlie price for whicli Rome consented to the supiemac\ of 
Augustus ; his sufcessois, too, icmU^ followed a polie\ of peace. There 
was not a complete «ibs« nr e ot c onquests either in the reitjii of Augustus or 
^ those who came after him, as for instance Tiajan. liui these predatory 
wars were c*hiefl> diiected to the defence and piotectioii of the older posses- 
sions. If we compare tlie conquests of the leimldic in live centuries iVith 
those of the empire in foui we sliall tleaiH see liow the iei>iiblic hastened 
from one conquest to another, while tlie object of the c ini>iie was to jireserve 
and fortify itself. “ Empire is peace ' — this watchword, so often abused, 
was truly expressi\e of the work of Augustus in battles botli at home and 
abroad. 

Caesar had made W'ai of necesbitj . Hib w’as not the nature of the warrior 
prince ; on the contrar} it was as the piince of peace that he lo\ed to be 
celebrated. When the civil wax liad come to an end tlie armj was consider- 
ably reduced and the .superduoub legions were simply discharged. Caesar had 
often suffered^ xmd others had suffered more than he, from the insolence and 
tubridled passions of an army which felt itself master of the situation ; the 
termination of the civil wait, was to put an end to all this. From hencefor- 
ward he no more addressed his troops as comiades but simply as soldiers, 
and allowed the princes of his house to use no other manner ^of address. 
The bodyguard of foreign mercenaries hitheito maintained by him was dis- 
chai^ed and replaced by home troops. 

The joy at the termination of the civil wars w'as universal and in nearly 
every case genuine. Exceptional circumstances and wars at home as well 
as abroad had gone to make up the history of the past twenty years ; during 
this time a generation had grown up whose only knowledge of lasting peace 
was derived from hearsay, as if from the all but silent notes of some legend 
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sung in a better day now long past. Those who within the last decade liad 
saved or won anything were eager to rejoice in it. All panted for peace, 
with no less sincerity than exhausted Euro{>e after the wars l)etweeii 1790 
and 1815, and all were ready to greet as lord of the world the victor who 
should restore this golden age. 

This general yearning for peawi found expression in the shutting of the 
doors of Janus, which was decreed by the senate in order to give a visible 
proof that the period of war was at an end {jEneid \"JI, 607) : 

“ Tvio gates there stand of War - - ’t^^ as so 
Our fathers imnied them long ago — 

The war gcuVit terrors round tliein Hpread 
An atmosphere of sacied dread. 

A hundred holts the entrance guard, 

Atid Janus there keojs> natcli and waid." 

Any one who chanceil t<» he in Fran<*e when llie Prussian War closed and 
heard the bells ringing out peace from the cliureli towers will not easily 
underrate the impressiveness of this symbolism. 

Ctesai* indeed attached all tlie greater imj)ortauee to the decree of the 
senate ordering the doors of Janus to be shut, in that the senate liad rarely 
gone to such lengths. T^vo centuries had passed since the last occasion iij 
which the temple of Janus was closed. Wlien the First Punic War with all 
its lo^es and changing fortunes had finally been concluded to the advantage 
of Home, exhausted as she was, she had yet joyfully permitted the perform- 
ance of these ancient ceremonies which were sui)posed to date back to King 
Niima. To this pn'cedent the senate liad recourse wlien in 29 B.c. it 
ordered the closing of the temple of Janus. I'he proceeding w’ould have 
been most impiessi\e had the threefold triumpJi been terminated with this 
symbol of peace. This, however, was not in tlie power of the senate to grant, 
for its decree had probably been passed at the beginning of the year ; there 
was danger in delay, for the sudden outbreak of a border war or a rebellion 
might make its performance impossible. 

To be accurate we must admit that there w^as not an absolute cessation 
of^w^arfare ; for the Komaiis had still to contend W'ith the natives on the 
German border and in Spain at a time like this in w'hich all resistance had 
to be broken. But little account was made of such trifles, so great was the 
profbise expected from tlie impression that tlie closing of the temple of Janus 
would create. 

Even Cicero, su tell the later accounts at all events, seems to have recog- 
nised in the young Caius Octavius, who had been born during his consulate, 
the man who would put an end to the civil w^ars ; later on, when the Sicilian 
war had been concluded, a statue was reared to Caesar with an inscription to 
him as prince of peace ; now at last after the battle of Actium the dream 
was to turn into reality. What was so yearningly hoped for was pointed 
out in the premonitions of the gods ; even the trophies of victory turned 
into weapons for peace. Bees made their nests in the trophies taken at the 
battle of Actium {Anthol, Palaf. VI, 236) : 

** Here brazen beaks, the galley's harness, lie, 

Trophies of Actiuin's famed victory. 

But oees have built within the hollow arms, 

With honey filled, and blithe with buzzing swarms ; 

Emblem of CsBsar's swfty, that, calm and wise, 

Calls fruits of peace from armstif enemies.” 
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The whole world was refreshed, and breathed as if a great load had 
been lifted from its shoulders. The Asiatic towns in particular offered 
thanks to the peace-bringer in their inflated hyperbolical lashion which was 
DOTertheless genuine and heartfelt. Halicarnassus celebrated him as father 
of the fatherland,” and as “ saviour of the whole race of man, whose wisdom 
has not only satisfled but also exceeded the prayers of all ; for peace reigns 
over land and water, and the states flourish in righteousness, harmony, and 
well-being. All the good waxes full ripe and turns to fruit.” In a decree 
-of the town Apaniea we read that Casar was born for the salvation of the 
whole w’orld ; so his birthday may rightly be termed the beginning of life 
and of existence. 

We may see how general and how hearty was the rejoicing over the 
restoration of peace througliout the world from the fact tliat Pax and Irene 
now became names not only of slaves and freedmen of the imperial house, 
but also of members of other distinguished families. From the agnomen 
Pax was even formed a surname Paxsieus. 

Trade and industry revived and prosperity increased from the time when 
the p.rmed peace and the civil wars had come to an end. The whole earth 
in all its compass experienced once more, after long distress, tlie blessings of 
enduring peace, and did honour to the prince of peace, conveying thanks 
for this new fortune by the erection of temples and altars to tlie glory of the 
imperial peace. On the Greek and Latin coins of this period too we see 
the goddess of peace ; in Asia Minor for example on the coins of Co,s and 
Nicomedia. Even the veterans of the emperor stam]>cd on their colonial 
coins PA — CIS with the picture of the goddess (d peace bearing the 
features of Livia or .1 ulia. On other coins the emperor is celebrated both 
as prince of peace and of liberty ; the later ones speak even of an eternal 
peace. One of the Sj)anish veteran colonies introduced even the name of 
rax Julia ; on their coins we see enthroned a fully drajied female figure 
holding a horn of plenty in her left hand and a heraUrs staff in her right. 

This official worship of peace was continued throughoiit the whole reign 
of the emperor. One of tlie greatest honours devised by the senate and 
accepted by the emperor Wtis the state-directed dedication of jus iltar of 
peace in the year 13 it.r. To-day we may still see on fine reliefllsfjj|w time 
of Augustus the group of ])eoples, in garments of ceremony and^fiUPl with 
laurel^ confronting the ruler on his return home. These the 

best picture of the national scenes in the streets of the^ip6K$f|M ^nen 
were expecting the triple triumph of Ciesar. 

“ To thv blest altar, Peace, nur song must tend 
This day, thu second ere the month will end ; 

Come, crowned with laurels from the Actian Bay, 

And mildly deign here to prolong thy stay. 

Without a foe we for no triumplu care, 

Thou to our chiefs more glorious art than war.'* 


COMPABISON BETWEEN AUGUSTLTS AND NAPOLEON III 

Altogether there is a striking resemblance between these two rulers and 
their times, although Napoleon III cannot be compared with Augustus so 
far as their offices are concerned. On their first appearance on the sosM 
both were underrated by their opponents and laughed at on account of tlw 
youth or their lack of understanding ; Cicero joked about “ the boy ” \ 
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Victor Hugo mocked at Naj^oleon the little. Both lived in periods when 
their nation was stirred to the innermost depths by civil war and revolu- 
tion, in the confusion of which practically all landed property had changed 
owners ; in Italy through the proscriptions* of the triumvirs and the dis- 
tribution of land to the veterans, in France through the confiscation of the 
property of the clergy, through the sale of estates of the nobility, combined 
with the iiiismanageinciit of the aasii/natu in the first revolution, while there 
was fear of fresh changes through some future social revolution. 

The man who offered [iresent occui)iers guarantees for their occupation 
and agaijist the return of the previous c(»nfusion was honoured os the saviour 
of society ; u[)on him the nation poured its thanks for the economic revi- 
val of the country and for increasing well-being during a long succession of 
peaceful years. 

* Upon this finii basis was reared the throne of the new rulers, neither of 
whom claimed to be a legitimate monarch. Both had with more or less right 
acquired a dictatorial jiouer which they understood how to wield through- 
out many years, until at leii«tli a moment came when they miidc up their 
minds to a partial nuiunciation of authority. This was the critical moment 
that decided the fate of the rulers and their work, for everything depended 
on the choice of the moment and the extent of the concessions. Here the 
jienetrati ng vision and the statesmanlike ability of Augustus are seen to 
surpassing advantage, while Naprdeon, wdio only made ui> his mind after 
long livsitation, look his hand from the tiller reluctantly, only to see very 
speedily with what scant success his ship battled against the overpowering 
torrent and was dri>eii helplessly nearer and nearer the destruction that 
threatened it. 

Tlio rule of Augustus as well as that of Napoleon HI was a tyranny in 
the good sense of tlic word ; neither tht‘ one nor the other lacked the drop of 
democratic oil ^\ ith wliich the ruler was anointed. Both wanted to be assured 
that their liigh place was secure only because of its necessity to the state. 
Again and again Augustus restored his i»owcr (to all appearances at least) 
to the senate, to receive it again, but only for a delinite number of years; and 
even in the case of Nai>oleon HI, it was a [>olilc official fiction that his power 
had been delegated to him by the nation in the first year of his reign and was 
even in his last year coiifirmcrl ))y a plebiscite. 

If they challenged a crisis of this kind, both held the reins of government 
firmly in their hands, nor did any one seriously believe that they would have 
allowc<l this power to be wrested from them by a vote unfavourable to them. 
That the Roman seirtite and the French people were repeatedly confronted 
with this crisis, shows clearly wdiat value those rulers attached to thw right. 
Both rulers had thrust aside the higher classes of society which had hitherto 
ffuided the state in its course, in order to derive their support from the broad 
Biftsses of the lower classes and the army. The immense presents made by 
Augustus to his soldiers and to the population of his chief town prove that 
in the well-being and content of this very class he rightly recognised the real 
support of his institutions. In similar fashion Napoleon ill took pre-emment 
t'are for the material welfare of France, which reached an unprecedented level 
under his rule. 

Neither ruler confined his liberality to what was absolutely necessary ; 
^ey also lent support to art and science in remarkable ways. Architecture 
is an art for monarchs, and architecture was the art of Augustus and of 
Napoleon III. Modern Paris is really*the work of Napoleon III, and so, 
too, it was the boast of Augustus that he had taken over Rome a city of 
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at the disposal of such a man the whole machinery of power in modern 
France, and perhaps he will be able to carry out plans that a careful observer 
would pronounce to be impossible of execution, but the reaction is bound to 
oome, and it did not fail to do so here. 

It is true that there were greater difficulties in reorganising France than 
Augustus encountered, so that the position of Augustus was more favourable 
and more secure. In spite of his confident address Napoleon felt his weak- 
ness, and upon him lay the burden of justifying himself by success tliat was 
externally visible ; his object was to surprise and to dazzle his people, or at 
the very least to keep them occupied, and he was thus misled into taking 
many a false and many a critical step which a true statesman, like Augustus, 
would have at once condemned. 

But all his internal mistakes and difficulties were not enough to upset the 
second emigre. The catastrophe was brought about by Napoleon having an 
enemy from outside, an enemy far more formidable than those outside enemies 
who might have declared war upon Augustus. Napoleon fully realised the 
danger that threatened him from this (juarter ; yet he was helplessly engulft'd 
in the whirlpool that was destined to swallow him and his work with him. 

From the point of view of the world's histor\, then, Augustus appears as 
a far greater figure than Napoleon III. Anti(|uity spoke, we s]>eak to 
day, of the Age of Augustus W'ith reason, and this is an honour that \veighs 
more than the name of Great; a man gives his name to his time onh when 
he has really stamped that time with his image, opening up iii'W' rnsvls, not 
only to his owm nation hut to the history of his time. Such an lionour then 
implies permanent achievement in the wiliest sense ; no inij»artial historian, 
then, will ever si)eak of the Age of Napoleon III. 

The French Empire w'as shattered wlnh* its founder w'as yet ali\e, and 
when it fell, its inner hollowness, its rotten foundaticuis, lay exi)osed, so that 
the whole appeared no more than an adventurous episode in the history of 
France, The work of Augustus, on the other haud, wms iudis]>ensablti to 
the world’s history; it outlived its founder, ami lasted w'ith some moditica- 
tion to the end of antiquity. Sueeeediiig generations saw in Augustus the 
ideal prince, and hailed each newdy chosen em])eror with the invocation : 
“Be thou happier than Augustus, better tban Trajan." 


THE KOMAN BIMPIUE COMPAUED W'lTFf MODEKV ENGLAND 

Of all the empires of later times fireat Britain is ftie only one that can 
really be compared with the Koman Empire, for its constitution ha.s been de- 
veloped in quite a ditferenl w'.ay from that of continental states, and has jjre- 
served a much greater diversity by reason of that conseivative spirit w'hich 
the English share with the Romans. I’rue, in our owui century much lias 
changed ; for the old aristocratic England has become democratised ; many 
a resemblance of England to the Roman Empire, whicli even to-day may 
be detected, appears in a much clearer light if w'C cast our glance back to the 
conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

This is the case, for instance, with the position of parliament. As the 
ancient state recognised in theory a diarchia of the emperor and the senate, 
80, too, the English parliament at the close of the seventeenth century ranged 
itself, at least for all practical purposes, on the side of the sovereign power ; 
and it was only a jealous watchfulness lest the power of the Siief ruler 
might become too great, that saved the English parliament from the fate of the 
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Roman senate. The critical battle between the two constitutional powers was 
fought at the end of the seventeenth century, when William of Orange, like 
Augustus in ancient Rome before him, made an attemi)t to dovetail a stand- 
ing army into the frame of the constitution. But the English parliament 
resisted every attempt in this direction with stubborn obstinacy. Moreover 
the powerful nobility at liome, and the energetic merchants and ofiQcials spread 
all over the w'orld, correspoinl in the England of to-day to the aristocrats, the 
merchants and the officials of ancient Rome, just as great wealth on the 
one side is conditional W'ith great ])Overty on the otlier. 

Tlie latifundia of ancient Italy may in dimensions have 
been about equal to tlie gross Limled estates of the English 
aristocracy, but with slaves to work them in antiquity the\ 
liad a far more desolating effect, even tlmugh wc must 
admit that owing to the villas and parks laid out for the 
great in England, a portion of the free peasantry aie 
thrust out of their plot of ground and England lias had 
to turn for the means of life, et<*., to the foreigner. 

Also the difference of politiral rights hetweiMi the full 
citizen w'ith full rights and the ^lave without any rights 
at all was as marked in England <i huiidreil \ cars ago as it 
was ill Rome. The relations hetwoeii the Koin.iii and the 
Latin citizens might then have justly home conqiarisori 
AMtli yit‘ conflicting elements furnished by Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, which to-dav’ are ev'or growing less and 
less; but even to-day the Iiisli on the one hand, with 
their reluctance to obey, and the Englisli tcilonies uii the 
other, with their successful diffusion ol tlie English laii- 
guag<* aii<l English national feeling abroad, retlcct most 
faithfnlh the i)icture of ancient Rome. 

But above .ill, Englaiul b(‘loiigs to the few modern 
states which still jM)sse>s [u-uviiices in the aiitiipie sense of 
tlu‘ word. Tlie const itutioii of modern India, with its 
mill ti form variety, is ilie only (uie of our time that mav 
he set hide hy siile with the constitution of the subject 
territories of the Romans. Jii India, as in the latter, 
the contrasts — religious, ethnograjdiieal, and social — are 
great and very often immediate; by the side of an old 
and liiglily dev'ekqied civilisation we find the simplest 
conditions of mouni^iii or fisher folk, over whose heads 
a history of a thousand years lias passed without leaving 
a tra 6 e. Again, tlie political situation of single portions of the countrj’ is 
as multiform as 2>u8wble: CVylon, for example, vvitJi its separate adminis- 
tration and its separate riglits, forms a jiart of England, wliile the main 
continent is only directly or indirectly governed by English officials; its 
constitution, as in the ancient Roman Enqure, defies juristic or political defi- 
nition in a variety of ways. Only one jiortion of the country is directly 
subject to its foreign conquerors ; in all the others lias been preserved — 
often to the good luck of the nation — a remnant of the earlier national 
independence. 

As in ancient Rome, England to-day allows the existence of native princes, 
great and small, who lighten for her the burden of rule and administration ; 
and she permits them to tyrannise ov& their subjects and extort treasure 
from them if they fail in their duty to the empire, just as did the sultans 
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of previous centuries. The real power is, for all this, in the hands of the 
Engli^ resident who is set to watch over them. If the evils of local mis- 
rule become too great, or the times are ripe for annexation, a stroke of the 
pen is enough to do away with the whole majesty of a local prince. England 
18 not wont to meet with serious resistance in such a case, any more than did 
the Romans when they declared that any particular one of their tributary 
princes had ceased to reign. 

Again, the position of the ruling nation in the very midst of the ruled is, 
in modem times, just what it was in the days of antiquity. The man who 
goes to India, whether as a merchant, an otlicial, or a soldier, does so with 
the fixed intention of returning home as soon a.s his financial position allows 
of his doing so. Considering the immense disparity in numbers between 
rulers and ruled, the power of the single oflicials and people in command 
must naturally be very considerable. The viceroy of India may well be 
compared with a Roman proconsul ; the range of his power is great, but 
by a time limit it is sought to forestall an abuse of it. Even after the 
reforms of Augustus, the means of control were inadequate in ancient times, 
just as they w’ere in England a century ago. To-day it may be taken as the 
rule for the higher class of English officials to return home from India with 
clean hands. 

Whether this parallel between the Roman Empire of anticjuity and the 
England of to-day is to the credit of the latter or a subject for reproach, 
whether it will endure, or whether the modern conditions will develop on 
similar lines, are questions into which we have not here to inquire ; it is 
enough to have indicated the parallel phenomena in the two great empires. * 


THK nOMAN CONSTITUTION 

The sanguinary civil wars witli their apj)alling catastrojdies had crippled 
the might of Rome ; the staunchest and most faithful champions of republican 
principles lay mouldering on the coast <if Thapsus or the plain of Philippi ; 
the free state that liad erstwhile been called into being by the elder Brutus 
had passed away — the reality on the day of Pharsalia, the ideal through the 
desperate deed of the younger Brutus. 

The struggle between democracy and monarchy had come to an end, 
political passions were silenced, the existing g(*neration yearned for peace 
and quiet; the aristocrats that the\ might take their till of tin' pleasures and 
enjoyments placed at their command by ample means, ‘by culture, art, and 
learning, the multitude that they might pass the fleeting hours in comfortable 
leisure, remote from politiccal agitations and warlike toils, their desires limited 
to the ** bread and games” (panem et circenses) which the ruling powers 
were sedulous to provide for them in liberal measure. 

Under these circumstances it was not difficult for the adroit Octavian — 
who combined great ability and capacity for rule with gentleness, modera- 
tion, and perseverance, and was able to (lisguisc his fiery ambition and pride 
of place under the homely manners of a plain citizen and a show of submis- 
sion to law and traditional custom — to enter fully upon the heritage of the 
great Caesar and. convert the republic into a monarchy. But Octavian, 
warned by the tragpc end of his adoptive father, went very cautiously and 
circumspectly to work. Instead of assuming all at once the fullness of royal 
power and dignity with which GaesaV bad been invested at the time of his 
death, his son followed his example in the gradual absorption of a divided 
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authority, and thus retraced the slow and circuitous route which led, with 
pauses and intervals, to absolute dominion. He so far yielded to the anti- 
quated prejudices of the people as to abstain from calling himself “ king,” 
he indignantly refused to be addressed by the title of “ lord,” and would not 
even accept the perpetual dictatorship. Nor did he try like Csesar to gain 
tlie insignia of royalty by indirect means ; he retained the republican names, 
forms, and magistracies, and was himself styled “Caesar.” But he so con- 
trived that by degrees all offices and powers were conferred upon him by 
the senate and the people, and thus concealed a monarchy under the veil of the 
republic. He prized the substance, not the api)earance, of power. He will- 
ingly resigned the pump of rule su long as he might rule indeed. 


AUGUSTUS NAMED IMPERATOR FOR LIFE 

To preserve tlie figment of free election and voluntary delegation of power, 
and to allow weaklings and obstinate republit'ans to blind themselves to tne true 
state of affairs, Octavian from time to time Avent through the farce of a 
Aoluntary resignation of the supreme power and a reconferment of it by the 
senate, a sham which passed on to liis immediate successors. It w'as first 
gone through in the cjiso of the important office of linperator, originally a 
temporary appointment, which Cicsar had charged with new meaning as the 
svnilx^l of absolute military authority. This title, Avliieh Octavian had long 
borne in the fullness of meaning imparted to it by his imperial uncle, was 
(‘(inferred upon him for life by tlie senate in the a ear 27 , after a dissembling 
speech in which he declared that ho AA^as Aivdlling to resign his high office into 
tlie hands of the senate and retire into private life. He aa'us then appointed 
to the supreme command of all the military forces of the empire for the term 
of his natural life and to the office of sujireme governor of the provinces 
Avhicli AA'as associated Avith it. The limitation Avhich he imjiosed upon him- 
self by promising that he Avould only^ undertake to liold this high office for 
ten years and exercise proconsular SAA’ay' onl\ over those provinces in which 
the presence of legionaries Avas required to maintain order and tranquillity, 
and would leave the others, Avliicli were accustomed to render obedience and 
Avere not menaced liy enemies from Avitliout, to be governed by the senate, 
AAas a mere blind ; for in ten years it Avas certain that his absolute rule would 
have struck such deep root that there could be no further question of dis- 
missal or resignation, and — since no province wliether near or far from the 
csqiital could altogether dispense wdth garrisons, and all officers and subordi- 
nate commanders w’ere under the commander-in-chief — all governorships were 
under the control of the imperial proconsul. 

Thus the entire dominion of Home was “ encompassed with the net of his 
military authority ” ; all victories and conquests were ascribed to Cssrar, and 
he alone henceforth was entitled to Triumphs. It was therefore nothing but 
a form when some time later the senate, now completely disarmed, dele- 
gated to the imperator its proconsular poAA'er in tlie senatorial provinces ^so 
for the term of his natural life, and subjected all consuls to his authority. 
The complaisant senators at the same time conferred upon Octavian the title of 
Augustus ” or “ consecrated ” which lie bore thenceforward. By virtue of 
the imperium tlie emperor commanded through his deputies some twenty- 
three or twenty -five legions dispersed over the Avhole empire; at Rome his 
person was guarded by nine cohorts #f bodyguards (the praitorian guards) 
Avhose loyalty and devotion were enhanced by double pay and liberal gifts of 
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money on their discharge, some of them being lodged in one wing of his 
palace and others quartered upon the citizens in Rome and the neighbour- 
hood. Contrary to law and traditional usage he was allowed to wear military 
attire and sword, the symbols of dominion, within the walls of the city; and 
the laurel bushes in front of his dwelling and the oaken garland on the 
gable proclaimed the fortunate conqueror of his enemies and the magnani- 
mous deliverer of the citizens. 


THE IMPEEATOR NAMED PRINCEPS SENATUS AND PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 

The senate itself had already been reduced to a position of dependence. 
CsBsar had treated the fathers of the city with scant consideration ; he and 
the triumvirs after him had tilled the curia with their own creatures, regard- 
less of dignity, rank, or merit. Tliis body had con8e(|uently sunk low in the 
respect and confidence of the people. Augustus endeavoured to rescue it 
from degradation and contempt and to give fresh consetiucnce to its iiiem- 
ber^. By virtue of the censorial power vested in liimself as “master of 
morals” (priefectus morum) he undertook, in concert with Jus colleague 
Agrippa, a purification of tlie senate. Nt‘arly t\so hundred senators were as 
considerately as possible induced to withdraw and were replaced by worthy 
men devoted to the new order. He then had the title of princeps senatus 
bestowed upon himself, and by that means got the direction of the debates 
and voting entirely into his own hands or those of his representative. 

The end Augustus had in view in this process of purification, which was 
subsequently several times rei)cated, was to raise the senate, whose numbers 
were now limited to six hundred, into the representative body of the nation 
and, by extending its functions and reorganising its share in tho legislation, 
government, and administration of justice, to rule the nation through it; 
to raise himself from being tlie head of the senate to being the head of the 
people, and, by sharing with them the sovereign prerogatives, to delegate to 
them a part of the responsibility. The right of electing officials was left to 
the comitia centuriata and eomitia tributa, but as the magist rates had simply 
to carry out the emperor's oimIcis their position was a subordinate one and 
their functions were limited; and it was e<nise(^uentl) a mere simplification 
of the political organisation, when in process of time the popular assemblies 
were degraded into a iiJoek(*ry [the\ hud long been little more than that] 
and the ofhcials were appointed directly by the emperor or tlie senate. 

. Without any outside co-ojieration Augustus had ^ilready committed 
the charge of Rome and of Italv to trustworthy hands by furnishing the 
prefect of the city with extensive powers and appointing liim his delegate 
and representative, and by instituting, in the j)refeeture of the prsetorium, 
a military command over the troops stationed in Rome and Italy. These 
two life appointments bore in themselves the germ of tlie future military 
despotism and most seriously infringed the outw'ard character of the free 
state, which Augustus maintained in everything else. At the^ame time he 
had himself empowered to fill up the ranks of the patricians, grievously 
thinned in the civil wars, by the admission of fresh members ; a privilege 
the exercise of which made the nobility of ancient Rome entirely dependent 
upon the emperor and obscured the lustre of birth. 

He nevertheless treated tradition and ancient custom with great rever- 
ence. He endeavoured by acts of favour to win over to his side such of the 
great families as had survived the stormy days of the recent period, he 
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revived their family cults and obsolete religious observances, and where 
there was need he enabled them to live in a manner befitting their station 
by liberal subsidies. He was anxious to glorify his new throne with the 
lustre of the olden days that still clung about the old name. 

But it was not only the patrician class which Augustus endeavoured to 
preserve ; the ancient class distinctions among the citizens were respected 
as far as possible. The senators, raised in public esteem by the expulsion 
of unworthy members, wore even under the principate the broad purple hem 
as a mark of their rank ; they had special seats reserved for them in the 
theati*es, and received from Augustus the jirivilege that the crimes of 
senators could only be judged by the senate itself. They could contract 
legal marriages with none but freeborn persons. In like manner the 
knightly class was purged of unworthy elements 
and maintained as a distinct order with a fixed 
income and recognised privileges. As in repub- 
lican times, the younger members ser\ed as a 
f/uarda nohVe^ being mounted on chargers pro- 
vided by the slate in the held and in the gor- 
geous processions on civic festivals. The knights 
were eligible fur all curule ohices and military 
appointments, so that the order became the nur- 
seiy for the military and civil service us well as 
for t^e senate. Augustus chose his provincial 
pi\)curators and tax-collectors b;\ preference from 
among them. The emperor endeavoured to pre- 
serve even the free burgesses from the admixture 
of alien elements as far as possible, and to this 
end imposed restrictions and limitations on the 
manumission of slaves. 

As commamler-iii-chief of all the military 
forces, and head of the senate, Augustus was 
master and ruler of the state ; but one important 
element of the power which Ciesar had wielded I , 
was still lacking — the tribuiiiciaii authority. 

This also was conferred upon him for life by the 
senate and peojilc in the year 2J1, in the general 
rejoicings at his recovery from an illness, and 
l>ecause he liad apjiointed L. Sestius, the friend 
and comrade of Mf Brutus, to a share in the con- 
sulate. 

The office of tribune bore a sacred character Rt)S£A» Doob-knocmr 
ill the eyes of the Homans. The most glorious 

deeds of the nation as a whole in the palmy da\s of the republic vvere 
associated with the tribunate of the people; the jdebs regarded it as the 
palladium of their liberties and legal status; from the days of Coriolanus 
down to tl^ civil war between Ca*sar and Poiiij)ey, the broils of political 
factions had raged around this magistracy of the peojile. Its solemn be- 
stowal upon Augustus therefore supplied him with a religious con^cration ; 
by this alone a sacred and indissoluble bond was knit between the people 
and the supreme head of the state; the prince (princeps) was recogni^d 
as the protector of the people, and the magistracy of the popular community 
was transferred to its ruler. The rights of protection and intercession in- 
herent in the tribunate were then expanded into an imperial prerogative of 
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appeal and pardon and extended to the whole empire In civil and criminal 
oases alike, an appeal to the emperor’s judgment-seat might be made from 
aU tribunals and all parts of the empire, and thus the highest ludicial au- 
thority in the whole sphere of go\ ernment was committed into the hands of 
Augustus. The clemency and humanity for which he was famous caused 
these appeals to the imperial court to exceed all mea&uie Special courts of 
appeal had soon to be elected in the cit> and in the pro\inces m the one 
case under the presidency of the piefect of the city, in the other under special 
consular authorities to whom the empeioi delegated his judicial bupremacv 
By this means not only u as an imperial com t of appe il, such as Cicsar had 
attempted to introduce, established thioughout the empire as the supreme 
tribunal, which gradually ditw before itself all important suits after judgment 
had been pronounced in the pretorian oi senatoiiil courts, but a far-ieach 
ing prerogati\e of meicy became a recognised ittribute oi the imperatoi s 
powei, a prerogative that could pour forth its cornucopia upon free and 
uufiee, citizen and provinciil “Every temple, everv shrine of the emperor 
in Italy or the piovinccs vv is a bhelteiing asylum, hi<4 statues and jiortraits 
became wondei vvoiking images of dtliverance, which paralysed the arm of 
justice or revtnge 

At the altaib of the emperor even si ives found protection against hush 
ness 01 inhumanit; on the part of their mistcis Augustus so highly piircd 
the bestowal of this ])rot«ctivo olhee of inbune of the peoph, tint he even 
had the diy (27th ot Tune 2^ n i lecordtd on ( oins ind monuments as the 
beginning of his reign Ihrcc y« vrs liter the impenil povvd leceived its 
consuram ition in the grant of the consul ir authoritv to Augustus for the 
term of his lile, with tlie right to nomin ite his eolleagues or representatives 
and to propose them foi cU( tion, and with in extension ( f the light of issu 
ing legal ordiii incts (t die Is ) I rom that time foi wai d he took his scat in the 
senate upon a curule ehiir jliced it a higlui levtl between the two consuls 

By these me ms all jiolitn il power w is eoncentiatcd in liis peison, and 
when, soon aftei, the ofliet of poiitifex maximus fell v le int by the death of 
Lepidus, Augustus had this dignity ilso eonftiicd upon himself, and thus 
combined the authority of high priest with supicmi political power In 
virtue of this oftice the eiie of the si ite icligioii an*! public worship, the in 
terrogation of the oricular hooks ind the inteipretation of their utterances, 
the appointments to priestly offu e s an I ev en the c hoicc of v e st ils, devolved 
upon the emperor And is through the fulness of his consulai and imjiera- 
tonal power he exercised the highest juliciil luthoiity ovei the army and 
in all cases affecting the silcty of the st ite, so is bu| renv' poiitifex he had 
the right of deciding upon ah 'Molaiieiis of leligion iiid transgressions of the 
pnesthood. 


TIGIirFNING THF RFINS OF POW FR 

This union of the hierarchic with the tempor il power completed the skil 
fully constructed edifice of the principatc By this means the ^hole execu- 
tive and judicial authority in matteis spiritual and temporal, human and 
divine, was placed in the liands of the emperor, and if foi a while the people 
retamed the show of legislative power it was a meie shadow of the ancient 
sovereignty of the people, since the legal tradition winch gave magisterial 
edicts force of law dunng the magistrate’s tenure of office reduced every 
other kmd of legislative authority to an empty form when all officisJ power 
was centred m a person who held office for life 
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The imperial decrees were legally valid throughout the empire. They 
formed the nucleus and basis of the “ constitution” which in process of time 
-ranked on an equality with the comitial laws. The wise moderation of 
Augustus — which induced him to ask the opinion or approval of the senate 
in all decrees concerning peace and war and withheld him from exercising 
the power of life and death which he possessed over senators and citizens in 
an offensive manner, and led him to treat traditional forms with reverential 
observance — conduced greatly to the establishment and preservation of tl^ 
legislative authority of the emperor. 

“Thus,” says Iloech,** “the constitution of the young empire was a mon- 
archy in which the rights of sovereignty were scared between the nation 
and its head. 

“No law or election could be carried through in opposition to the express 
will of the emperor, because he could invalidate by his tribunician veto 
every assertion of magisterial or popular authority"; on tlie other hand, 
according to law, his will was not sufficient to ensure the acceptance of a 
candidate or of a statute, since the emperor had no right to command either 
tlie senate or the people. Nevertheless this reciprocal limitation and supple- 
mentation of the supreme political authority existed in theory onl^, not in fact. 
For where the legal comj^etence of the emperor came to an end its place was 
taken by a power of which the constitution took no cognisance, but which 
held all political affairs in tlie embrace of its mighty arm. This w-as the effect 
ive S9vereignty of Augustus, outflanking and controlling all otJier authority, 
which broke down the bulwarks erected against absolute government and 
tqiened the way for the despotism of his successors. The senate W'as com- 
])oscd of his creatures, tlie populace was won over by bread and games, the 
array attached to him by booty and jiresents; and thus he had in the curia 
an obedient instrument of his schemes; the coraitia were the echo of his will, 
and the legions gladly fulfilled the commands he gave. The senate and 
people might enjoy meanwhile the ancient forms of a free state; they were 
hut vain shadows w'hen the supreme head w'as minded to accomplish his 

will.”c 


PA55EM ET CIKCENSES FOOD ANI> GAMES 

The sustenance of Rome with which the emj>erors charged themselves 
may be regarded in the light of compensation for the political rights of 
which the imperial government robbed the Uoiiiaiis. The enqieror Avas not 
the war-lord of the Roman Empire who, as such, felt this duty incumbent 
upon him ; he was rather the most powerful person in the capital, who exerted 
himself to win the favour of its populace, as the prominent personages of 
republican times had done. 

The custom of occasional distributions by Romans and aliens was a very 
old one, and had existed ever since the lower classes gained an influence in 
polities through the elections ; but these distributions of corn did not become 
the rule un^l the first century b.c., and they became a political danger when 
they attracted the poverty-stricken rabble of the whole of Italy to Rome, to 
be maintained there by the state. At the time of Julius Gffisar, in the year 
* 16 , there were more than three hundred thousand recipients of com at 
Rome, though they were presently reduced to half that number by improved 
organisation and by the founding of colonies beyond sea by the metaw. 
This number was not to be exceeded^ only the gaps which occurred m the 
course of nature were to be filled up. 
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Bat in the civil wars after Caesar’s death the old abuses had crept in 
ap^ain, and about the time of the birth of Christ the number had already 
lisen to two hundred thousand. Augustus was by no means blind to the 
evil ; he really wished to abolish the regular distributions of com altogether, 
for, besides costing enormous sums every year, they demoralised the people 
and undermined the prospects of agriculture in Italy. On this subject the 
emperor writes that he had made an attempt to abolish the public distribu- 
tions of grains in perpetuity, but had not dared to carry it through, as he 
knew for certain that after his time it would be re-established by the ambi- 
tion of others. Moreover, he soon realised that he could not let this most 
effective means of ensuring popularity in the caj)ital pass (Jut of his hands, 
nor suffer private individuals to gain a formidable following in this fashion. 
Later he tried to strike the just mean, and to meet botli the comi)laints of 
the farmers and corn dealers and the wishes of tlie populace. The (piestion 
involved was the regular distribution ot corn to tlie mol) and the adoption 
of exceptional measures, when the price of grain in the capital had risen to 
^ unnatural or intolerable figure. No man who wished to be the first in 
Rome could afford to shirk this costly obligation. If so strict an economist 
as Augustus w^as prepared to licar the enormous cost of these metropolil.in 
distributions we need ask for no surer proof that he regarded them as 
necessary. 

Pauperiainif the Mam 8 

\ 

In the year 44 ('"msar, as dictator, had delegated tlie charge of the supply 
of corn for the capital to tw'o cereal lediles appointed for the imrpose ; hut 
even they proved uiietpial to the gigantic task imjiostsl upon them. IU*(‘Ourso 

w'lis therefore had to extraordinary 
commissioners, wdio hore the title of 
curatores. A later emperor, Tiberius, 
at the eommeiieenient of his oflieial 
career had an admirable t)])j»ortuiiity 
of making himself j)Oi)nlar in Romo 
w'lien he undertook the cereal quaestor- 
ship at Ostia in 2:3. J3ut the very next 
year a grievous famine again prevailed in Koine, and, as in the old days of 
Pompey, extraordinary measuies seemed imperatively called for. All e\«*H 
were turned to the emperor, the only man wdio, by his money resources and 
the Egyptian tribute of grain, w'sis iii a jiosition to deal with the scarcity. 
He was offered absolute dictatorial authority coupled w'ith the responsibility 
of provisioning the capital. He accepted the latter only, and his measures 
were so vigorous and effectual that in a few days the price of corn fell to its 
usual level. 

The emperor exercised his official functions through two senatorial rep- 
resentatives. A new magistracy was erected consisting of two curatores 
who had discharged the duties of the prsetorsbip and thus were already 
members of the senate. They received an accession both as to i^imbers and 
dignity; after 18 we find four curatores, later six, and in the last years, 
6 and 7 ; they were required to be of consular rank. It is in the highest 
degree probable that younger officials acted with or under these curatores 
at the extraordinary distributions. 

At length, after these tentative experiments, Augustus in his last years 
took heart to attempt a definite solutidn of this important problem. Out 
of consideration for the senate he had up to that time employed senatorial 
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representatives in the provisioning of the capital which he had under- 
taken at his own expense. They were now superseded by imperial ser- 
vants. The prc^ecH annono^ w'ere of knightly rank and really regarded 
this important office as a profession. O. Turraiiius, who had previously 
governed Egypt, devoted himself to Uiis task, to which he had been callei 
by the confidence of Augustus, w’itli such zeal that dismissal was to him 
equivalent to death, and Caligula reinvested him with his accustomed func- 
tions, which he continued to discharge almost up to the ninetieth year of 
his age. 

From this time forward the cereal prefects were amongst the most impor- 
tant of imperial ofticers, since the tranquillity of the capital depended on the 
due discharge of their functions. They commanded an army of subordinate 
officials and servants, for the imperial grain fleets which brought corn, oil, 
etc., from the provinces to Ostia and Puteoli were under their management. 
In both these jdaccs they had extensive storehonsi^s with a great staff of 
accountants, clerks, and cashiers; then another great army of storehouse 
managers, workmen employed in measuring tlie corn and carrying the sacks, 
of waggoners, and lastly, of watermen who brought tlit- corn to Rome, w'here 
it w’as deposited for the most part in the Senipnniian horrea which dated back 
to the time of the Gracchi, or in the newly erected Agrippian, Lollian, Gal- 
hiaii, and other horrea. The distribution took place ever} mouth in the Minu- 
cian portico on the Field of Mars. Here there were forty -five doorw'ays 


(ostyi) for distribution, and the people had In prove their right to receive the 
corn by means of counters marked with the 
number of the particular dooiwvay and the 

An attempt which the emperor made to 
have the corn distributed every four months 
instead of every month met w'ith si'unt up- 
proval and \vas soon abandoned. The Roman 
po])ulaee had grown tlioroughly accustomed 

the notion that its inaintenanee W'as the 
hnsiness of the state and would have liked Romaw Jackhtonks 


in ‘thing better than to have the emperor give 

them drink as w'ell as food. Whenever wdne grew dear they addressed com- 
l)laint8 to him. Rut Augustus calmly replied that since the aqueducts of 
Agrippa had been completed no one in Rome need suffer thirst. Augustus 
had organi.sed the maintenance of Rome on a large and liberal scale, but 
that which had formerly been a free-will offering became in his reign an 
eleemosynary institution. 

Besides these regular monthly distribution^ there w'ere special (Bstribu- 
tions in money and in kind on extraordinary occasions, which^ exhibit the 
emperor’s magnificent liberality. He has left the record of them in the M^u- 
mentwm Ancyranumfi “ To the Roman people, man by man, I caused uiree 
hundred sesterces to be paid in accordance with the testament of my father ; 
in my own^ame I gave four hundred sesterces out of the spoils of war m my 
fifth consulate ; and again in my tenth consulate I caused provisions to the 
value of four hundred sesterces per man to be distributed man by 
of my own means ; and in my eleventh consulate I made twelve distribu- 
tions of grain which I had purchased with my private means ; jmd m my 
twelfth year of office as tribune I for the third time made a girt of row 
hundred sesterces man by man. These distributions were never made to 
less than 250,000 persons. 
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^ In my eighieentli year of my office as tribune and my twelfth consulate 
I presented sixty denarii to 320,000 persons of the population of the capital 
man by man. In my thirteenth year of consular office I distributed sixty 
denarii apiece to the people who received the state corn, amounting to some- 
thii^ over two hundred thousand persons/’ 

Taking these gifts in connection with similar expenses for lands and 
rewards for the veterans, for the imperial contributions to the state treasury 
and the provision of the military revenue, the colossal sum of six hundred 
million denarii mentioned in the appendix to the Monumentum Ancyranam 
as given by Augustus to tlie Roman citizens does not seem at all exag- 
gerated ; and as these distributions were spread over a period of not quite 
sixty years, we must assign to each year <i sum of not less than ten million 
denarii. 

These sums, though dispensed of the imperial bounty, were taken by the 
people as tlieir right in exchange for their lost liberty. Augustus was well 
aware that hunger is wont to be one of the mightit‘st, if not the mightiest, of 
revolutionary forces. 

Ganitf> ; Gladiatorial Contents 

In the matter of subsistenee the southerner is more modest in his demands 
than northern nations are ; in the matter of excitement and amusement he 
makes greater claims. These Augustus also pro\ided for liberalh. The 
large scale and elaborate ariangement of the Koniun games was in part the 
outcome of the simple idea of giving the people a comi>ensation for their lack 
of influence in politics and of diverting their attention. In most cases where 
a nation is weary of politics it concentrates its attention upon private life, 
and the great ones of the theatre thrust statesmen and party leaders into the 
background. The emperor’s show’s excelled everything that had ever been 
before in frequency, variet\, and splendour; and so great was the interest 
taken in them by all classes that at great festivals and games the emperor 
was obliged to post sentinels to guard the vacant city from robbers .intl 
housebreakers. 

The Actian games, celebrated at Rome every four years, were particularly 
magnificent. The first time (2S) Augustus iind Agrippa themselves man- 
aged the festivities and offered the populace spectacles of the most varied 
character. First a race iidden by bo>s and men of the highest families; 
then gymnastic contests in a w’ooden stadium which the emperor had caused 
to be set up on the Field of Mars ; while at tlie end prisoners of war were 
forced to exhibit to the people the spectacle of a mortal coMbat of gladiators. 
In later times the highest priestly colleges in Rome took charge of these 
games in rotation. 

In his detailed narrative Augustus assigns the first place to the combats 
of gladiators, which he exhibited sometimes in his own name and sometimes 
in the names of his sons and grandsons ; and in eight battles of this sort 
some ten thousand gladiators were engaged. Women were not absolutely ex- 
cluded from among the spectators, but they were, only allowed tp watch the 
bloodshed from the topmost places. Augustus also abrogated the inhuman 
custom that none but the victors might leave the arena alive. 

He endeavoured to check the excessive fondness for these cruel sports by 
forbidding officials to give gladiatorial shows instead of the usual theatrical 
or circus performances when they entered upon office, as had been done, for 
ex!ample, by the ssdiles of the plebs in the year 42. Certain members of the 
aristocracy who were notorious for their bloodthirsty tastes, like Domitius 
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AhenobarbuB, were first privately admonished, and, when that proved of no 
avail, their cruel gladiatorial fights were prohibited by an imperial edict. 

Large troops of gladiators constituted a grave menace to the public peaoe, 
as had been proved, not only by the Gladiators* War, but in tlie case of the 
gladiators of Deciinus Brutus and M. Antonius. Accordingly in the year 
22 an edict appeared to the effect that combats of gladiators were only to 
be arranged with tlie permission of the senate and not oftener than twice 
a year, and at the same time the number of contesting pairs 
was limited to sixty. Of course this did not diminish the 
popularity of these combats nor the interest 
of the populace in the combatants. It was 
an event when two veterans, each of whom 
had often conquered and slain liis op|)onent. 
were at last pitted against each other for tlie 
decisive combat, or when a well-known gladi- 
ator had fought his way through and pro- 
ceeded to hang up his victorious weapons in 
tlie temple of J lercules. 

Ill later days the enijiei or Tiberius scorned 
to make himself popular by' these means. 

But as the ])assion of the people for gladia- 
torial exhibitions did not wane they became 
a im^ter of private s])eculation. A freedmaii 
of small means erected a wooden amphi- 
theatre for his shows at Fidenie, but it was 
so badly built tluit it collapsed beneath 
the crowds of spectators who had fiocked 
thither, most of them from Home. After 
this accident the senate de- 
creed that no one should gi\e 
sucli performances unless ho 
could prove that he was pos- 
sessed of a certain fortune. 

Wrestling matches of the 
sort so popular among the 
Greeks were not altogether 
unknown, but were only ar- 
ranged tliree times by Augus- 
tus in the course*of Ids long 
reign. Wooden stages were 
erected on the Field of Mars, 
and the most famous athletes 

were invited to Rome. Gly- . , 

con of Pergamus, whose unconquered fist was celebrated not by his epitaph 

alone \mt also by Horace, was probably of the number. . rru r< aVo 

The eiuf eror followed Uiese contests with peculiar interest. 1 he iiree 
had perfected boxing according to all the rules of the science ; m Italy, on 
the other hand, it had retained more of its indigenous character. Augustus 
was in the habit of occasionally allowing the champions of the two nauons 
measure their strength against one another, but 
side of the Latin boxers, whether more or less schooled. When 
street fight broke out in any part o# Rome, the emperor used to de g t 
the mighty blows which his countrymen dealt. 
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The emperor strove, though without lasting success, to keep women 
aloof from the brutal boxing matches. If the populace want^ to see 
boxers he yielded to their wishes, but he appointed the early morning hours 
for the contest and forbade women to go to the theatre before ten o’clock in 
the morning. 

More popular still were the wild-beast hunts, of which Augustus arranged 
six-and-twenty, in which thirt3-h\e hundred Afiic.in lions and other wild 
animals were slam. Great was the dithcult^ of captuiing and tiansporting 
these rare and dangerous animals ; but gi cater still, it may be, the amount of 
care and mone^ e'vpendcd on the ehiboration of the scent ij. Tlie Sjianiaids 
regaid their bull-tights .xs a diiect continual ion of tiic wild-bessl shows of 
antiquity; the splendour of the miki en has sni\i\cd to modern da^s, 
but the demands made by an ancient public in tht niattei ol deioiation and 
machmeiy weie incompaiabl} gnatei. In most cases gLidiatois weie 
obliged to light the dangtrous animals, but (ucaMonilh eiiminals fell \ic- 
tims to them Stiabo, foi imple, siw tlie dieaded lobhci chieftain, Seliiius, 
‘"the son of 1-tna,’ huiled fiom a lolt, sc iftold tint suddeiih collapsed 
beneath him into thi aiena at Konu, wheie he fell stiaight into the lion's 
cage that had been ]»laced bchiw. 

The bloodx battles of the gladiatois on land found a counteijiart in a 
tremendous sea fight whuh Augustus, following tlie c\iinple of the dictator, 
arianged quite close to Uoiiie in the \cai 1 II< caused a lake to be dug 
in the plain bt tween the slopes oi Jinuuliim .ind the bank of the Tilicr, 
eighteen bundled fc«t long h\ twchc liundnd wide, on which 1 irge 

warships and 1111113 smUlci oms, miniud b\ three thousand (01 iM)ssibl\ six: 
thousand) gladiatoi s, lejuc st iited a sei light of the time ol the Pei Man wars. 
Ovid desciibts the goigtous s])L(taih as in txa witness 

‘ 1 htn v,]v 11 C 1 ir f f 1 it sli vn i f ith to tht j»rj It 
Sinjts of Pti^ii iiid Vthf ns i t\]> f tii hrnllt s# i hjjlit 
llithti tanit \<iuiisfr 1 1 th i\\ 1 i n I hith r t tni» lu ii h im, 

\iid to tlip i ij itiil Hod I all tl it dwtlt ni the c ntli 

The lake was not siqiplud with w itir fiom tin luiglibouimg Fiber, but 
Augustus built a speci il aqiicdiu t ( \qu i \iigust i Alsu tin i) wbii h brought 
water from the Alsu tine and Sabitiiu 1 ikcs ( igo di M iitigii mo and L de 
Bracciano) to the J inuulum Ibc Rtnnmsweit so sptnlid b\ the beautiful 
spring-water of then aqueducts tint Augustus iievei thought of c lining 
the water of these two lakes light across tej tlu iit3 on tin otlui bank of 
the ruer, but the woik was so substantial that it oiitlastc^l its oiigimil pur- 
pose. The empeioi allowed the possessois of fields and gaid ns iii tlie 
\icinity to make use of the watei, which was not to be eompaied with that 
of the other aqueducts in the cit\ 

The lake foimed the centie of a little xiood whuh the imperor presented 
to the Roman people in the name ot his giandsons Lucius and C'aius Al- 
though he never arranged another sea figlit on this lake, it was not filled up 
but was used by other emperors for maritime spectacles, in occofdance with 
its original purpose. 

Maces and Theatricals 

The ordinary performances in the theatre and circus, such as officials 
were :^aired to arrange when they took offic^ were arranged by Angustns 
four times in his own name and twenty •three times in the names of other per- 
sons. Races in the circus, in partici^r, had been in vogue from very old 
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times and enjoyed a high degree of popularity. It is true that the enthu- 
siasm of the people did not reach the culminating point till the latter days 
of the empire, but the germ and rudiment was there even in repubUcan 
times, and the age of Augustus did its fair share towards developing it 
Ejjitaphs were not yet composed on the victors, like the tow <row ayAi/ai 
aimv \a\rjaei of subsequent centuries, but the interest and enthusiasm were 
spreading to wider circles. The prizes which rewarded the ivinners of the 
various races were valuable, and an exact record was kept of the first, second, 
and third prizes carried off by a famous charioteer in different years. There 
were originally only two parties in the circus, the whites and* the reds, but 
the givens and the blues appear to have been added by the time of Augus- 
tus; or so it seems iirobable from inscriptions which, tliough they bear no 
date, yet form part of a large find of tliis period. 

Kwn private individuals relative of the famous jurist Atcius 

(’apilo) were beginning to keep racing stables with a numerous staff. His 
slaves and freedmeii formed a life-insurance association in which Vipsanins 
Agrijipa also insured his servants of the same class. "I he T rojan riding 
matehes w’hieli the sons of aristocratic families, iiichiding that of the emperor, 
repeatedly exhibited under Augustus ha\e alrea<lv' been mentioned. 

Theatrical performances arc mentioned in the emp**rt>r’s enumeration, but 
recede very iiiucli into the Isickgrouiid as being (piite commonplace ; they 
were mainly the affair of new'ly electeil otficials, but Augustus himself bad 
])lays acted in all sorts of jdaces — tlie Forum, the Amphitheatre, and even 
on temporary stages in the streets and sijuares of the capiial, in every lan- 
guage spoken in Home, Latin and (ireek being of ei urse tlie chief. E\ery 
pla\ -giver desired to ofler the populace sometlniig quite uni<iiie. The dic- 
tator iiad even allowed a Uoiiian knight to aiipear on the stage, and his son 
followed his e.xaiuple until it was interdicted by a decice of the senate. 

Augustus purposely iib.stained from increasing the nninber of onlinary 
and regular festivals to any great evient. The AVewh/r games, of wliich we 
shall sjieak presently, naturally do not come under this head, as do the dis- 
trict games, as.s<»eialed witli the new subdivision of the capital. We have 
already ineiitioiied the games coinmeiiioraliv e of the victory of Actiuin; 
the martial games were added later in commemoration of the solemn dedica- 
tion of the magnifieeiit temple of Mars in 2 n.r. 

To the innovations of the empire also belong the votive games for the re- 
turn of the emperor from (Jaul and Spain in tlie v ears 1-1 ii.c. and 7 B.C.; also 
votive games for the welfare of Augustus whieh were arranged eveiy four 
years by tlie great colleges of priests in eomplianee vvitli u decree of the senate. 

The example of Uome soon biiiiid imitators in tin* capitals of the 
prov'inces ; sometimes it was llie emperor himself who instituted games 
there, soiiictimes prominent citizens who had received or hoped to receivv 
some post of honour. The number of games held in honour of Augustus 
was very great, especially in the Greek cities. In Naples the imperial 
games were celebrated in the same fashion as the Olympic games, in com- 
meiiiuratiuu the visit of Augustus in the year 14 a.d. 


NOVUM BBCULUM — THE NEW BIRTH FOR ROME 

Even as in the life of the individual there are often momenta whan he 
remembers with grief and yearning th^ golden days of childhood, ^ in we 
development of nations there are periods when the best minds of tne nation 

B. W.— VOU VI. B 
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of a past golden age, in 'which both the crime and the progress wliich 
have come to pass in the course of historical development were unknown, 
^e^arther the nation is from a primitive condition and the more strongly 
its members feel the drawbacks of civilisation, the brighter are the colours 
in which they paint the innocent joys of an earlier state of things to which 
violence and rapine were as yet strangers. 

The generation which had grown to manhood during the civil wars had 
of necessity accustomed itself to horrors vvhich are spared to those wdio grow' 
Up in times of order. All the more vi\idly <lid they dream of a happy and 
primitive age in the distant past ; for none feels a gr(‘ater enthusiasm for 
peace than those ■w'ho ha\e hiid to endure llie evils of war. 

Since the battle of Actium the civil w'ars were happily at an end; for 
nearly half a generation Rome had enjoyed the blessings of peace and the 
new constitution wdiieh Augustus had given her. The einj)eror had often 
announced his resolve to retire into private life, hut had always allow'od 
himself to he persuaded not to carry it out heeause the W'clfare ot the state 
forbade it ; he alone seemed to guarantee peace and safety, his rule seemed 
inseparable from domestic tranquillitv, and the man who desired the one 
could not hut desire the other. The emperor Ktio\e to kee)) this single 
idea in fresh variations constantly in mind among the Romans, and tln>se 
honours pleased him best w'hieh gavepiihlie ex])ression to this feeling. The 
senate, on the einj)eror’s return had dedicated the altar »)f the imperial peace. 
The poets, each alter his fiushion, sang the i)r.iises (►f peace and order 

jK'ace its«*lf, atul hiniotir. and the ancient 
Mot.ll awe, the hnitf-forijotten Mrtiie, 

Now d«ii<‘s t-o retniii, it <i]i[)ioacheN its hoin 
Ft! 11 of hlosbintj.” 

There w'as, howcNcr, a danger that the rising generation might soon 
come to accept the henelits of jte.iee as a matter of course, w’ithout (letinitely 
realising to whom they ow’ed these blessings, and it w'as theiefore tlesirahle 
to keep in reineinbranec among the emperor's contemporaries the difference 
between the unquiet past and the hlisstul present, ami to give ollieial recog- 
nition to the fact that the period of civil war was over and that a century 
of peace and prosj)erity had taken its place. 

Such turning-points imply an invitation to lake a backward glance and 
to reckon the sum of develoj)meiit up to this point. So had a poet done at 
the end of the previous ceiituiy : 

“ n<»w fair, O man, with thy paliii-hrauchrs* 

Standf'it tlniu iu the renlurVb dwliiit*," etc. 

The Rome of the period was also to take a backward glance. 

As the senate had solemnly marked the end of the wars by closing the 
temple of Janus, so Augustus desired to mark the end of the period of 
reorganisation and reconstitution by an imposing symbolical act. Even 
the ordinary Roman census was not a mere counting up of j[lie people; it 
was a reconstitution of the ranks of Roman eitizen.ship, and if this tedious 
and toilsome preparatory labour were to attain legal validity, it must find its 
ratification and consummation in a final act in w'hich the whole nation should 
be purified with the most solemn religious rites and commended to the pro- 
pitious gods for the future. Similarly Augustus had been at work since the 
year 29 on a reorganisation of Rome, which was finally declared complete 
in the year 17 by a mighty lustrum, the Secular Festival. 
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The idea, and probably the name, of the seculum is not Roman but 
Etruscan ; at le&st, up to the present time no one has succeeded in discover- 
ing any plausible Roman etymology for the word. The seculum is prob- 
ably of Etruscan origin, like the other elements of chronology among the 
Romans. This devout nation, w'hich understood as no other did how to 
inquire into and interpret the will of the gods, fancied that it had learned 
that the deity did not merely declare to men the ordinary divisions of time 
into months and years by the path and the varying appearance of moon and 
sun, but that apart from these there were longer perioils in the life of nations 
which the gods had appointed, and of 
which they revealed the beginning and the 
end to the generations of men by manifest 
tokens. Such a period is that in which 
one generation dies out and a new one 
arises, and it therefore extends from the 
birth to the death of a man who may be 
l.iken as the representative of his gent'ra- 
tion. When the last man died who was 
born at tlic beginning of tlie lirst seculum, 
tlien the second began ; and, as the dura- 
tion of human life seldom exceeds the hnn- 
ilredth year, a new seculum commonly 
( oinmenced at the end of this period. It 
did no!, however, of necessity hist for ex- 
actly a hundred years; on the contrary, 
theie had been one of 128 years in length, 
another of 118, etc.; but the Etruscans 
reckoned their seculum appioxiinately at 
mo years. When therefore tlie iiiiraculous 
signs ensued, mortals n'alised that in the 
ctiunsels of the goils the end was at hand, 
and hastened to jiropitiate the omens by 
sacrilices and games. In misfortune, men 
liMHied to take special heed of the omens 
<*f tlie gods, for they longed for the op- 
portunity of concluding the unfavourable 
period and beginning a new one, free from 
ill-fortnne and evil presage. 

This grand wisiVnu of the Etruscans, 
which looked beyond the limits of human 
life, made a profound impression on their pupiK, the Romans, and was 
transferred to Rome with the rest of the augural discipline. The family of 
the Valerii is said to have been the one to introduce this cult into Rome, 
for themselves alone in the first instance, and not as yet in the name of the 
state. One of the ancestors of this family, it was said, had come to 
from his hoin&in the land of the Sabines to propitiate the evil omens which 
<listurbed him there. lie came down the Tiber with his sick children till 
he reached the vicinity of Rome, and there, where the Field of Mars is 
narrowest, near the bank of the Tiber, was formerly a spot noted foi* volcanic 
phenomena, hot springs, and subterranean fire — the so-called Tarentum. 
The sick children were cured by the water of the neighbouring spring, mu 
twenty feet below the surface of the ground the father found a primitive 
altar to the infernal gods, to whom he gave thanks for the miraculous cure 
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by sacrifioes, games, and leetittemia, A descendant of his is said to have 
been one P. Valerius Publicola, who, as consul in the first year of the 
republic (509) repeated these games of his family cult in the name and for 
the welfare of the state of Rome. It was essential to the secular theory 
of later generations that so important an epoch as the end of the mon- 
archy and the beginning of the republic should have been marked by public 
secular games. 

The next secular games were also said to ha\e been celcbiated bj another 
Valerius, who was consul in the >eai 44M, aftti the fall of the decemviis; 
and about a huudied }eaib liter tiu thud siculai lines had to be cele- 
brated, which, according to tlie ncotds of the qiiiiid(((m\iii, was again 
done b} a consul of the house of tin \ aUiii in the M.ai 340, though no one 
else knows anything about such a cchbiation and it was not counted in the 
senes of republican stculai gaiiits hoi accoiding to \ aleiius Viitias, the 
thud secular games wtie ctlcbi ited in thi \Lar 24^, at the lime of tla bust 
Punic War, and the fouith — whether tht \ weie held in the >cai 149 oi 
146 — maik the enel of that intmoi ible jiciiod hoi a theoi\ had taken 
shape among Roman antiquiiies and histoiical students, of wliise imnibci 
was even a man of the erudition of Vino, tint the seiulum must alwa^s 
be a hundred jeais long, and foi the sake of this theoi> the garni s which 
on coiiteinpe)rai> authoiit\ weic held in the \eii I4t), wtit ])ut tliiec \eiis 
earliei A bundled >eciis litei \ iiios aiithont^ on ill such matters was 
at its zenith, and it suftntd to liv the in \t eehbiation foi the 4‘* 
“But instead of the eiltbiation cunt tht end , foi this w is the "veai at the 
beginning of which C isii ciosstd tin. Hubieon, and with that begin tlie 
mortal agony of the it public What commenced was not a new scculuin 
for the repnblu , but a new ordt i of things * ( Mommsen in Dte Nation, 1891 ) 

The oimI wars which ensued and seeuit d to (h\tloi) one out of another 
in endless sequence, might, perhaps, hue stifled tlic hope of peace in Itah, 
but not the longing lor it An non ige had daw in d instead of the golden 

The dictator did in tiuth seem to succeed in exorcising the demons of 
discoid and discoiiUnt Hut this hope pio\td illiisoi> on tlu^ ides of 
March Soon attciwaids thi stii ol the Julii was seen at Rome, and 
seemed, as was at first hoped to he tin long desiiid diMiie token that was 
to mauguiate a bittei time An Ltiiisi ni haruttptx inoilaimcd to the 
assembled people thit the ninth siculuni ( iccoiding to the Ltiuscans) waa 
coming to an end and the U nth beginning 

But the augui died iinmedi iti 1> alti i , a sign tli it his words weie not 
indeed false but premature, aecoiding to the will of the •gods. Nowhere did 
any likelihood of pennant nt amelioration 2 >i'esent itself, but the yearnmg 
remained and hardly ever found stiongei expression than in the wretched 
years that followed the muider of C\cs<ii It was strengthened by Sibyllino 
oracles, which were privately circulated and kept faith in the happy future 
alive. Since the oiacle could not he, it was, perhaps, nothing but miscalcu- 
lations and vain hopes of men, in the '^ear 49, which had anticipated toe 
soon the dawn of a new age ; and perhaps the seculum shoulfl be reckoned 
at 110 years and not 100 — it takes but little to revne hope. In the 
year 48 no less a person than Varro announced to the anxious world 
of his day that this was the correct estimate ; 440 years after the first 
oelebiation the fourth Roman seculum was declining to its close, and then 
a new birth would usher m the new age. Hut Rome still hoped in vain. 
Misery increased, and with it the ex(fttemezit spread into the widest circles. 
In the year 40 Asinius Pollio was consul, a man of honouiable character 
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and highly educated, who endeavoured to avoid the arbitrary usurpations 
of other rulers. In the circumstances of the time, not the boldest imag- 
ination ventured to dream that he might bring back the golden age. But 
Asinius was at that time expecting the birth of a son; perhaps this son 
was destined by fate to do so ; and a contemporary poet greets the coming 
deliverer with the most ardent longings. In later days Virgil, with better 
reasons, hxed his hopes and desires upon tlie emperor. 

The opportunity of liolding secular games in the latter half of the last 
century before Christ had thus passed by unused, ami it was a very difficult 
matter to i)rove tliat Augustus was entitled to hold such a celebrati<m. This 
hard and thankless task fell to the share of the famous jurist Ateius Capito, 
who acquitted himself skilfully enough to make the will of his master pos- 
sible in theory. Tlie chronology of Roman history has Mull*ere<l violence at 
many liands before and after the time of Ateius Capito, but liardly ever more 
than at the time of the secular games of Augustus. 

A comet, so readily connected by the popular imagination with the end 
of the world, appears to have decided the old question as to the turning-point 
of the longed-for cosmic period. It might iiuleed seem as though the gods 
themselves had declared their will ; for at the beginning of the year 17 
an extraordinarily hriglit comet was visible at Rome, with a long tail point- 
ing from south to north. "I'liis was of course the star of the Julian gens, 
which Romo had not seen since the terrible \car of 44. That \ihich 
the ypulhfiil Ca'sar liad then undertaken witli almost superhuman cour- 
age for the sake of avenging his father was now liiiished, and the age of 
strife was over. At that tune the red glow of tlie comet liad portended 
blood and civil wars; the second appearance of tlie Julian star, after the 
expiation of the crime, was a sign that the beginning of the new age was 
close at hand. 

The memoirs of the emperor show what great stress he laid upon the ap- 
l>earance of the star of the year 44, and the coins of the empire struck 
soon after 17 testify to tlie impression made upon him and his contem- 
poraries by the supposed return of the star of the Julian gens. It \\as greeted 
as tlie long-dcsircd and manifest divine sign of the end of the iron age and 
tlie commenceinent of the golden. 

lienee we see that the ajqicarance of the star only gave the decision in 
the last resort. That which liad long been in the air, that wliich was jier- 
haps already beginning to evaporate, suddenly condensed into tangible shape 
under the intlueiiee of this divine manifestation ; Augustus resolved not to 
let the moment pas% unused, but to celebrate the long-expected fifth secular 
games, which were associated with the hope of a new birth for Rome. 6 


LITERATUBE OP THE GOLDEN AGE 

With the formation of the monarchy coincides a second revival of Romw 
literature, wliich can only be partly attriouted to the new administration, as we 
leaders were born under the republic and grew up amidst the struggles for 
the monarchy. This period does not differ so much from the literature of 
the period of free government as might seem at first si^ht. For that peci^ 
iarly characteristic penetration by the Greek spirit which extended even w 
that manifestation of it which was least worthy of imitation, namely the 
Alexandrian, had been already in existence, ana the refined elabora tao a w 
the language for poetical purposes, its charm and lightness, its beauty ana 
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tnerit, are already perceptible in the time of Terence, though in a very difter- 
ant fashion. 

The great revolution which was taking place before their eyes had a far 
less disastrous effect on the poets of this time than might have been ex- 
pected, and if the lamentations of the civil war are heaid everywhere, it is, 
nevertheless, rather the ideas of uni\erbal peace and the greatness of the 
Roman power which determine the per^admg kt> note It is true that if 
we look for the originality, pov^ti, and biniplieily which arc so irresistible 
in Greek literature, we shall be \ei> much disii)poiiiUd , f >i they are no 
more to be found in the literal \ cicitions thin m the political And foi 
these defects the number of pioductions cm oflci no inuiids The thought 
of writing for a large public, the cntiu L ilin \\ cst, must h i\c h id an inspii 
ing effect on an author, as it of louist decided the wlulc conception and 
direction of literary compositions the proiiiues took i imue and moie ic- 
tive share in them on tht othei hind in this laid i kind of substitute was 


offered for the lack of politic il «utiMt\ , it w \s a mittci of couise tint 
authoiship was hirmless and accommoilited itself t > the iiiling s'vstcm, oi 
els6 entered into i dingerous opposition to it Pirtisin wilting existed 
during the active political stiuggles of Uoint e\in undei tht itjnibiic but 
now sunshine and light were too unccj[uill\ diiidtd, and the fiinkiitss 
which was forbidden duiing the lifetime of tht riilcis indemnified itstlf 
after their deith by bittt mess and calumny 

The leally higher styles of poctr>, suth is diama and epic, cntiidj dud 
out It was not as if this had bttnciusctl b> the chingt in the goaein- 
ment, for even in the tiiiu of the n public litth oiigiiiilit\ or cicatuc 
power had been allow ii in these duet lions All tli it w is now pioduct d w is 
borrowed entirely from tht p ist UhetorK , metrics, iiid t ireful du tion 
were all that could be added to it, md a b« lutiful, leliiittl, and elegint form 
became the ciiterion according to whuh the ige judged b( th liieiiiv and 
artistic pioductions It w is to such nutters is these tint the iltenti »n of 
the judges who decided comeriimg the admission of the poets into the 
national library w is mainly dii ected 

We have no adequite information regarding the drimatic jioetry of the 
Augustan peiiod, for e\ciy thing which won the n pi luse of contimpoi uiia 
has been lost What his been j)iesei\ed to us fiom this period, namely tlie 
tragedies handed down to us under the mine of Senee i, his all the f lults 
which a depraved taste brings w ith it , sensation il plots and sec nes based on 
sensual and sentimental emotions, hguies without life, but of m my words 
and speeches ; a treatment without knowledge of dramatid technicalities , and 
yet withid a harmony of words and xerses, highly polished a ersification and 
diction^ and the whole magnificent apparatus belonging to the schools of 
rhetoric in periods, antitheses, similes, and play s upon words It is decid- 
edly to the credit of the lowci classes if they turned away from these 
dramas, leaving them to the lifeless dcdamatoiy exercises of tlie so-called 
educated classes, and in so fai as the taste lor the drama still existed, pre- 
ferred to amuse themsehes with a simpler entertainment andH'the familiar 
pieces of the older poets, which had long ceased to be sufhciently lehiied and 
elegant for people of cultivation 

Nor did the’epio produce anything really great Virgil (P Vergilius 
Mazo, bom on the 15th of October, 70 b o , died the 22nd of September, 19 


BO) did indeed make an attempt to create a national epic in the JEnetd But 
It IS no more genuine than its fundam^btal idea of connecting the founder of 
the new empire with the father of Italian civilisation Vir^l studied under 
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the Alexandrians and all that was to be learned he learned. He created 
the language and the verse structure which remained the standard for 
many centuries, so long as and wherever Latin poetry was cultivated. The 
form is throughout noble, and the 2>oet was thoroughly acquainted with 
Homer and the Crreek ei)ic 2>utits, nor is it without taste that he, as a man 
of learning, htis drawn on this treasure ; his ideas are pure and noble and 
he had learned to know his country and the legends of his forefathers better 
than many before or any after him, so that a certain national colouring is to 
be found in his work. But there was one thing which he did not possess j 
the creative genius wliich divines rightly in tlie choice of subject and 
arranges and treats its material w'ith a light but master hand ; as the sub- 
ject was ill-chosen, so tlie poet never felt any hearty enthusiasm for it ; 
everything has been thought out and very coldly and st^berly thought out ; 
beautiful jnctures and striking comparisons aie iiideed presented ; but they 
are sentimental and studied, and often look strange in their setting. 

In the first i)lace the hero is no hero, and the Konian patricians of even 
the time of the Scii)ios would have been revolted by this weakling who is 
feeble and sentimental like the 2>oct himself, and not much more than a 
pujqx't in the hands of his divine mother. Such a Meak tigure gives no 
oi)[)ortiinity for strength in the treatment, whicli is accordingly languid, and 
the tweh e cantos are sjuin out with monotonous tedium, so that to every 
one acquainted with Homer the reading of them is a mere task to be got 
through 8 omchow^ And if, from the standpoint of learning, the language 
and verses seem irrcproacliable, classical, and even worthy of imitation, all 
pleasure in them is lost by the fact that we are continually aware of the 
trouble and labour w’hich they cost the poet. 

It is characteristic of the times that Virgil ])Ossessed a canonical con- 
sideration with high and low, and iioets and i)rose -uriters vied with one 
another to steal from him. From this fact we may guess the rest, and the 
lf)ss ill this lield wliich has been recorded can liave been no great one. 

But how rapidly literature declined at the end of the jieriod is clearly 
shown by the epic of M. Anincus Lucanus, the Pharsalia. This 2>oeiii was 
liroduced in the reign of Nero, and it is difiicult to decide whether the choice 
of subject or his treatment of it deserves the greater censure. The hero of 
the 2>oem is Pomiiev, the Poiii2)cy of the civil wars, a figure so little 2>oetical 
that a more unfortunate selection could scarcely liaie been made; with the 
utm(*st poetical license even without any anxiety to keep to the facts there 
was iiotliing to be made of the subject. That the civil wars in themselv^ 
might be capable ot being made the subject of an e2)ic is indisputable ; it is 
equally indisputable that this could be done only by a poetic talent of the 
first order. But even Lucan could do it in his way, thougli he is no poet 
but a scholar of the school of the rhetoricians and the Stoa. As in the 
school of rhetorics the energy of the scholar signalised and exhausted itself 
in individual feats of ingenuity, so the poem is divided into a number of 
scenes without much connection, but distinguished by a soaring imagmatioi^ 
sounding vel^ses, and pompous tirades, and of course wdth many learned 
accessories, without which neither a great nor a small 2)oem was conceiv- 
able in that period. Besides this haste, uneasiness, and want of msoreUim 
are everywhere apparent, and these, too, belong to the time. On the whom 
it may be said that t.hia poetry is a true reflection of the society in which it 
originated, and if we had epics by Seneca they might prol^ly resemwe 
those of his nephew. Of such modeH there could not fail to be imitations; 
the attemnta even extended to the schools, and the editing of the Iliad may 
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well have been the work of industrious scholars, who knew something of 
Greek and had learned to imitate their Virgil. 

Virgil had already directed his attention to the didactic poem, and the 
&eorgic8 are in their way his best creation. Didactic poetry is not ap- 
proached with the same expectation as in the case of the higher kinds of 
poetry, and it is scarcely possible to draw the line between instruction and 
amusement. When the existence of this monstrosity has once been justified 
it must be allowed a certain amount of free play. Virgil had here the great 
advantage of dealing with a subject in which' he was really interested and 
into whose treatment he put his whole heart. A deep feeling for nature 
and really genuine human sympathy with the subject, which are precisely 
what is nowhere to be perceived in the JEneid^ occasionally break forth in 
the poem on agriculture. An artificial shepherd's life, much like the idyls 
of the eighteenth century, is delineated in the Ecloguet. and its unreality is 
only surpassed by Oalpurnius, an imitator of the age of Nero. 

Whilst the didactic j)oem proper received no further sttention worth 
noting during this period, the elegy w’as successfully dealt w’itli. In Albius 
Tilmllus (5£-19 n.c.) it even acquired a characteristic, one might almost 
say more national form than is the case with its otlier representatives. 

In his elegies, Tibullus is as essentially free from the (ircek influence as 
is conceivable in an age which was steeped in Hellenism ; he treated the few 
themes, which are to be found in his poems, entirely from the human stand- 
point, and it is only by this means that he tries to affect the reader.* 'I'he 
sameness which is easily produced in such w'orks — love and sentimental 
.sorrows are con.stantly recurring — he has successfully avoided by an ex- 
traordinary elegance and charm of treatment. The reader wullingly fol- 
lows the dreamy thought of the poet without blaming him for having led 
him rather into a world of dreams than into one of living and strong feeling. 

The productions of S. Propertius (49-16 n.c. ) arc already much inferior. 
He also had true feeling, and the tlioughts which it awakened in him are 
for the greater part not borrowed from his models. But it is overloaded 
with the learned accessories of Alexandrican learning, and the deep feelings 
of the poet are unduly thrust into the background by blatant inj thological 
embellishments. 

Far more splendid and luilliant is the talent of Ovid (P. Ovidius Naso, 
43 B.C.-17 A.D.) wlio cultivated a wonderful borderland between didactic 
and elegiac poetry. But all his jioenis have one trait in common, although 
the Metamorphoses and Fasli may diiTer from the amatory poems, the Tristia 
and the Heroides; they, for the first time, display in *a moi*e and more 
decided fashion the arts of the schools cjf the rhetoricians. 

Ovid wras a talented ])oet, to wliom verses and thoughts came rapidly 
and without difficulty, but he was entirely w’anting in depth of feeling. 
Even the poems, which came most from his lieart, those laments which he 
sang in his banishment at inhospitable Toini, scarcelv^ arouse true sympathy, 
for the intrinsic unreality from which the poetry of Ovid siifFers even here 
forces itself upon the reader. He recognised the condition^ of the new 
monarchy unreservedly, and no poet is so well qualified as he to give us a 
picture of the views and manner of thought of the circle which surrounded 
the imperial house. Sensuality and xileasure are the scarlet threads which 
run through the O vidian poems, and the pain which tortures him in banish- 
ment is entirely the effect of being shut out from the luxurious way of life 
which prevailed in those circles whose *conyersations and intrigues were the 
very life of his poetry. 
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The satire also, that most characteristic production of the national spirit 
of Rome, was now cultivated in a fashion partly original by Horace (Q. Hora- 
tiuB Flaccus, born on the 8th of December, 05 b.c., died on the 27th of No- 
vember, 6 B.C.). Deep feeling or an effective comprehension of the times, 
its weaknesses and duties, would be sought for in vain, for the salons of the 
Augustan period no longer possessed these qualities, and it is a picture of the 
conversations of the salons that has been bequeathed to us in the Horatian 
satires. Some gossip of a higher or lower order, for the most part in a 
seemly tlurngh piquant form which seldom becomes real malice, forms the 
subject-matter of all the poems which have come down to us. The poet 
rises to a higher level in the didactic epistles, of which those of the second 
book, with their exhortations to the study of Ch-eck models and their tasteful 
and striking aesthetic rellections, belong to the chief productions of the time ; 
and in ripeness and clearness of judgment, careful polish and clear arrange- 
ment, they leave all others far behind them. Greatlv inferior to the satires 
are the partly satirical Epodea^ in which the personal element is too promi- 
nent, and in which the i)oet betrays great want of self-rc-tramt and taste. 

After Horace, the satire, such as he conceived it, found no imitator ; the 
period which followed brought with it too many conflicts to allow mildness 
and tolerance to find a jdace. The preaching of morals is carried into the 
<loinain of poetry ; A. Persius Flaccus, the only reprcsenldtivc of this class 
<»f writing, gives us a very poor idea of the age if it really regarded him as a 
satirist- ; but we are scarcely justified in drawing this conclusion, since at the 
most he met with approbation only from the ranks of the ojiposition. It is 
the same tiLste, which Lucan represents, transferred to the satire ; the arro- 
gance and self-suilieiency of an adept belonging to a circle of noble stoics, 
ulio had scarcely got beyond the scholar's bench, hollow ]).ithos, rhetorical 
ornamentation, versified oxjioundings of the stoic jiopular morality. Persius 
laekod jiractically all the attributes of a poet. A meclioere performanee whieh 
might be reckoned as a satire was the Tranalation into the Society of Grourda 
of the deified Clnudiua (^J)ivi Claud Apokolukt/ntosis), a petty, revenge- 
ful pamj)iilet against the unfortunate prince, prepared moreover after his 
death. The dazzling wit with which the poet strikes at gods and men might 
have elicited approval in his own day ; but the reader’s upiiermost feeling 
will always be that this satire sprang from miserable cowardice and perfidious 
flattery. 

The only really intellectual work of a satirical character tliat this periiwl 
produced was the satires of Petroiiins, written in the reign of Nero. No 
other ^'^'o^k so cleai^y bears the stcamp of its time. At least the poor plii- 
losophy, which most of the poets have collected from their philosophical com- 
lieiidiiinis and their rhetorical exercises, lias no part in this work, although 
the laboured and superficial culture of the time clings to its author through- 
out. The source of his wisdom is life. To him, man is the crown of creation, 
and he has studied him in all phases and degrees ; what exists beside man 
has only interest for him iiiasmueh as it can serve to beautify human life and 
make it agiteeable. Happiness and enjoyment are the watchword of the 
whole work, not in the coarsely material sense such as it is embodied in Tri- 
malchio and his fellows, but a life wliich, while it is seasoned with all material, 
joys, is also ennobled by all the contributions of art and cultivation. A rich 
and varied experience of life gives this work its great value; the age is 
reflected even to the most minute niceties of its language. Inventive power, 
description of detail, humour, and n ^iie irony, as well as an uncommonly 
skilful treatment, secure for some parts of these satires the praise of a master 
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work , and if the fnvolous and lascivious tone did not always bring us back 
to the court of Nero and the doings of the time, we might think that in 
this we had before us a model of the best age Especially characteristic is 
the fine understanding of Greek art and culture, and the enthusiasm foi 
I^tin poetry, which expresses itself parti} b} means of a peculiar skill in 
versification and brilliancy of colouring, paitl} in bittei mocker} of the 
affectations of contemporar\ poets and then dull, spiiitless, and senselebs 
exaggerations The poet alua}s pieser\tb clegaiK e ind punt) of language , 
when he goes out of his w i) to attain it. Ins good t ibte pitsei ves him fiom 
errors and that same taste albo disclobcd to him the cause ind effect of the 
decline of rhetoiic 

Onl} one qualit} is anting in Petromus like the ( is'ino\a literatuie of 
our own and the preceding centur), his \^ork h is no moi il piiipose jEsop s 
fables were now also put into 1 itin, foi Phtdius, olten without i complete 
understanding of the oiigiiiil, in somewhit clums\ \eist>» end with luble 
wit, arranged the Greek f ihles for scliool and home use amongst the Koin ms 
The satirical point ot tht diffeient jicees is now almost entirel} iiieompie- 
heasible to us in our igiioianee of conditions in the cit> of Rome 

The lyru propel w ts fir the most populii foim of poeti) uiide^ the 
empire, foi ever> one thouglit himself calhd upon to wiitc songs and occi- 
sional Aerses We gun some notion of this st\lb of pocti) fioin lloiace 
In his poems he chionichs the political mcisuus of Vugustus is well is the 
love affaiis and soci il doings of himself m 1 liis fjicnds But whilst ,mi the 
accounts of the latter it is hequeutl> impossible to decide lu w iniuh is fact, 
how much poetry, and, at times, imitition of his (nuk molds, — sime so 
little tiue life be its through them, — in the former theie is somt thing it hast 
which IS mharmon} with its subject I he poet his i him nul strong feel 
ing for the greitness and honour of Rome, if [eihips he dots not ilwi>s see 
it in the true light , this gives somt of his potms a eoloiiiiiig of tiuth and of 
a deep, sincere feeling 

Dependence on the Greeks of the best age could sc iritlv line been 
greater, in diction and versification he is most c luful but tint subtle 
relation between the language and the sense, which wis indispensable in 
the Greek models, his been abiiidontd tiieks of versihc ition hive deter 
mined the torm ind expression more fiequentl} thin jmttic impulse and 
spontaneous feeling 

But that all poetic cieation md feeling were not cntiid) wanting to 
the age is shown bv the numerous smill }>o(tic pi oduc lions found on tomb 
stones Here tine hum in feeling still levelled itself, aiUl found an expres 
Sion which speaks to the heart and is often dcepl> affecting It is the same 
with the smaller poems in the Latin mtholog} of coui se the ideas are not 
great and imposing anymore thin were the occasions which gave rise to 
them But this much nii'v be gathered from them, that the language of 
poetry could still appeal to the heart, and purity and coirectness were still 
adhered to Of the spi ead of poetic ictivit} we c in scarcel} form too vast 
an idea, the study of poeti) w is now an essentiil part of education, and 
since Asimus Pollio had introduced tlie custom ot public leadings, there 
was an audience for evei} individual aspirant \nd if the decline of the 
art of poetry wae to be bi ought about, this impulse would have effected it 
more surely than the principate whose influence on the decline of the art 
may be only too easil> and willingly overestimated 

With the empiie theie came a change in tlie writing of history, mas 
much as fieedom of thought and judgment was limited b} the despotic rule. 
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and the door was flung open to flattery and calumny ; and in individual 
reigns it might have been dangerous to relate the history of the republic or 
of former emperors. But these circumstances alone cannot explain the 
insignificance of historical writing any more than the removal of the centre 
of politics to the imperial cabinet. 

The Homans liave really never possessed histories in the true sense of 
the term, and consequently there was at this period no room for any con- 
siderable damage to that species of composition. T. Liviiis (59 B.C.-17 a.d.) 
affords distinct evidence of this. In his own time he received unqualified 
admiration and in subsequent ages his name sheltered itself behind that of 
history ; in the later dav s of the empire his prestige continually increased, 
and finally almost tlic oiily works in Latin dealing with the period of the 
republic and the triumvirate, ami the beginnings of tlie Augustan era, are 
transcripts and excerpts from liis writings. Augustus offered no excep- 
tion to the opinion of the day ; although be called him a Pompeian, he not 
only granted him all conceivable freedom, but on all occasions testitiod hia 
iiersonal esteem for him. And yet Livy is no hisloriaii. He undertook the 
Tormidahle task of writing a complete history of the Homan state up to his 
time, but in consequence of its formidable compass the work wjis necessarily 
unsucce8.sful, as older works were often wanting, and Livy ha«l not the 


ability to turn the existing material tt) account. 

Every Homan historian had great difficulties to encounter with regard 
to Ihe.period of antiquity, and this extended more or less to the time of 
Sulla. Down to a certain [leriod, patriotism required adherence to a tradi- 
tional form which could not stand investigation ; for oilier epochs the Greeks, 
osnecially Polybius, liad formed a conception w’hich had acquired a canonical 
value. ‘Only critical judgment and a general scheme of treatment on a 
grand scale could have been effective ; but Livy w'as not the man for t is. 

To him historv^ w^as another name for the arranging of annalistic reports 
which he put togkher ; the most obvious ci)ntra(lietions were rejected, and a 
certain sjstem introduced into the chronolocry and adhered t" “ 

mijrlit Im without t<K» great scruimlousness ; where lie had oWei airthore 
of merit, such as Polybius, to draw npon, his work was 'xsiiefit cd. tthere 
this was not the case, he did not scruple to conihine f 
contradictory. He considered his principal office to he 
arrangement, investigation, and criticism, and the it- 

made up, in the eyes of the reader, for the want of exactness and a definite 

conception./ 


MERTV ale’s estimate OF LIVY 

It was in the schools of rhetoric, wc may believe, ‘^***1;*;;^ 
indifference to historical accuracy, that swnfice of the ® ;„,„ nrtal 

of truth, which has oast so fatal a shade over the 

work. As a friend of the ancient oligarchy, and an aris , P ^o^an 

and temper, tt seems improbable that he .^ve earned ffis Kom;^ 

history down to his own times, had he not subimtte mioht sanction 

his sentiments, and made his book such as Augustus m jjave called 

for the perusal of his subjects. The « ffi ithiK po“ 

him a Pompeian, and to have complained of the 

trayed the men of the opposite «de i but this 

jest; the favour in which he was field by the couriers 

and his being suffered to assist the studies of tlie y P * 
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OermazucuB, show that he was not seriously regarded as a disaffected politi- 
cian. The scorn which Livy heaps on the tribunes and demagogues, and his 
i^orant contempt for the plebs, evince the leaning of his mind to the side 
^ the nobility. But these are obviously the \iews of the rhetorician rather 
than of the historian ; and Augustus, tribune and demagogue as he was, 
could distinguish between the hollow commonplaces of a pei melted education 
and the stern judgment of a genuine conviction. The loss of all the latter 
portions of this extensive woik must bo deploied foi the number of facts 
it has swept into obli\ion ; but the facts would have been valuable rather 
from the infeiences which modern science might deduce from them, than 
from the light in which the author would himself have placed them. Liv}, 
taking the pen in middle life, and continuing to poui foith his volumes 
in inteiminable succession, perhaps to tlie end of his long ciicti, — for 
born in the >oai 50 n r , he died in 17 A ii , — left it still appauntlv iin- 
hnished, at the close of his hundicd and foit>-st( oiid book, and with the 
demise of Druaus Germanicns ^ It ma-y he conjectuied that the lattci poi- 
tions of the work weie omi taken by the gariulitv of old age, .and were 
suffered to fall into oblivion fiom their w<int of political or liteiau value 

It IS ill the eailitr books, however, tbit the spiiit of Li\\ iouiid the 
sphere most congenial to it, the first and third dec.idis, (ontuiiing the c iil^ 
history of the kings and lonsiils, and .igiin the grand ( jne of the war with 
Hannibal, have alw.i}s n tamed their pic-cmimiuc in gineiil esteem as 
the noblest specimens of iiiriation. git ate st minds of Koine «it this 

pericKl seemed to hue kindled with uispn ition fiom the genius of tin* 
founder of the cmpiie; and of these Li\y at le.ist apjHiirs to hue con- 
ceived uncon&cioiislv the idea of .ittachmg Ins coiintiMiien to the eaily 
recoids of their citv,b> tmiicling it with a halo of poeticil .assoc i itions 
The imagination of the Romms ot tint age was infl.uiud h) the loiiscrv.itne 
reaction which sought to tliiow «i budge over the chaos of the last centiii}, 
and revive the sense of iiition.il continuit} 

The thanks the r.iee' of Romulus owed to Livv, for m.iking them ac- 
quainted with their ancestors and pioud of their descent, weic akin to those 
which Englishmen acknowledge to the histoiic.il dr.imas of Sliakspc.ire. He 
took the dr^ chionicles, m whuh alone then first aff.uis v\tie VMitten, drew 
forth from them the poetic life of hilf-foi gotten tiaditions, .ind clothed it 
again in foims of ideal he iiit> His iiuiative, glowing m .ill the (olouis 
ot imagination and fam>, is just as f.iithfiil to its .xuthoiities .is the* drama- 
tised histories of the Lnglish baid to Ihciis , indeed, the myths of Romulus 
and Tarqum cannot lie faither fiom the tiutli of fiits* tli in the ti.igedies 
of Lear and C^mbcline ; .ind when he lx gins to trc.id the domain of sobei 
history, his painted Iliniiihals and Scipios .ippioaeh .is nearly to tho men 
themselves as the Riehaids and Henry s of our own mightv master. 

The charms of Livy’s stvle became the happ^ conjunction of ciicum- 
stances under which he wrote, and combined with it to give him that 

1 Nlelmbr*sA remarks on the dates of Livy’s history (iZom IIiBt iv ) may ^ compared with 
the more common view given in Smith’s Dictionary and elsewhere 1 thlnk^the beginning of 
fhe work must he placed in 29-24 b c , hat adopting the idea that it was originally divided into 
decades, the fact now demonstrated, that it reached to a hundred and forty-second hook, seems 
to show that it was not left complete according to the author’s Intentions It is also well re- 
marked that the dealh of Dmsns does not famish a point of snffloient importance for the ter- 
mination of ihe great epic of Roman history. This view is supported by the Interesting state- 
ment of Pliny, that m one of hu latter hooks Livy had declared . Satis jam slbi glorue qaesitam , 
«t potTsdsse se desinere, nisi animus inqnies pasceretnr opere (Plin SUt pnef.) A period 
of more than forty yean thus devoted to the elaboration of a smgle work is not unparalleled. 
Pnrissart waa engs^ forty yean upon his Chron%cle$ 
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pre-eminence among Roman historians which he never afterwards lost. 
Events and characters of deepest interest became immutably fixed in the lines 
in which he.had represented them. Henceforth every Roman received from 
Livy his first youthful impressions of his country’s career, which thus became 
graven forever in the mind of the nation. It was in vain that the inaccuracy 
of these relations, and in many cases their direct falsehood, were pointed out 
by the votaries of truth, or by jealous and unsuccessful rivals; henceforth it 
was treason to the majesty of Rome to doubt tliat Porsenna w'as driven in 
confnsion from her walls, or that the spoils of the Capitol were wrested again 
from tlie trium])haiit legions of Hrennus.P 

Such are the estimates placed uj)on the work of Livy by those who view 
him from the coldly analytical standpoint of the technical historian. Hut 
we must not IcJivc the greatest writer of Latin prose without seeking a more 
symjuithetic interpretation of his influence. lA‘t us turn to the estimate of 
one who w’as himself an historian kindred in spirit to Li\y — one who ap- 
I)roached liistory from the standpoint of the artist and humanitarian, — M. 
Taine. Here is his estimate of 


LIVY AS THE AUTISTIC’ LIMNEU OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 

There are three ways of representing character fsays Taine] : the author 
may i^op to think and compose a portrait, in a philosojdiical style, as Tim- 
cydides does ; he m-iy paint people hy their actions, a method followed by 
Tacitus and the [joets ; or he may portray them by exposing their opinions 
in sj)(*echea ; this is Livy's and the orator's talent. 

The finest of all his portraits is that of the Roman people. Each speei'K 
each oratorical narrative revises and perfects it, and it is easily seen that Livy 
has not taken it from the ancient authors but that it is entirely his own. Id 
the combat of I loratius Codes, what pride and w’hat vigour! It is not likely 
tli.il the Romans in one year had become such unruly republicans. Hut how 
well the fable is hulden under a noble pa.ssiou ! Throwing towards the 
chiefs of the Elrusc.iiis savage and threatening glances, sometimes provoking 
them one after another, soinctinies insulting them collccti\ely. “Slaves of 
insolent kings, forgetting your own liberty, you come to attack that of 
others!” If this pa.ssage is theatrical, it is grand, and elocj[uence nobly 
adorns “ the bc^giiiiiing of this liberty.'* 

Dioiiysms makes Mucins an ingenious Greek, who terrifies good Por- 
seniia and saves Irimself bv a stratagem with a double re.siilt. In Liv}' 
Mucins is a hero. “ Seized by the guards and brought befi>re the king’s 
court, e\en then, in the midst of such dangers, he was more to be feared 
than to be frightened. * 1 am a Roiiiaii citizen,' he said, ‘ I am called C. 
Mucius, enemy. I w'ished to kill an enemy, and I am as ready^ to die as to 
kill. A Roman can dare all and suffer all. I am but the first to 
against thee their courage ; behind me is a long train of men w^ho seek the 
same honouia Prepare thyself if thou wilt, for the struggle. At each hour,' 
thou wilt fight for life and thou wilt have a dagger and an enemy in the 
vestibule of thy palace. We young men declare this kind of war against 
thee. Fear neither army nor combat, this affair is between each of us and 
thee alone.’ , v - j a 

“ The king, at the same time excited by auger and terrified by fear, ordered 
him to be surrounded by flames, if he did not at once explain these amh^i^ 
ous threats of conspiracy. ‘ Look,* said Mucius, * in order to understand 
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what a small thing the body is to those who behold a great glory.* He put 
his hand in a biasier lighted for the sacrifice, and left it there, as if uncon- 
scious of the pain.” In Dionysius, Cloelia asks the guards permission to 
ba^e, requests them to withdraw a little whilst she disrobes herself, and 
then quietiy crosses the Tiber. In reading the inventions of clever poltroon- 
ery, one respects Livy for having written as a Roman. 

It is pride and not interest which makes the Roman people revolt against 
a master. See in what manner Cinciunatus judges tyranny. Does Livy 
forget that he lived under Augustus ? When Melius was stretched out on 
the market-place, “ He has been justl}’ killed,” says the dictator ; “ a man 
should not be treated as a citizen, who, born of a free people, in the centre 
of privileges and laws, conceived the hope of ruling, knowing that kings had 
been driven from that city ; that the same year, the king's nephews, sons of 
the consul who liberated the country, being denounced for having plotted to 
re-establish kings, had been beheaded with an <ixe by their father; and that 
the Consul Tarquinus Collatinus, in hatred of his very name, had been 
obliged to leave his magistrac}' to go into exile.*' 

^11 these arguments are derived from the dignity of the Roman people, 
issue of the gods, exultant master-elect of the w'orld, whose high self-esteem 
is its dominating passion. This people kills a t\rant, not in the cause of 
justice, but in order that it may become a t \ rant itself for lo\ e of empire. This 
need of commanding is so natural to the Romans that it seems to them to be 
a divine right. When the Latins, wdio for over two hnndied y(‘ars mi;;de up 
half of the army and achieved half the \ictories, claimed the ecjual rights 
they deserved, the Roman ])eoplc w'ere as indignant as if it were sacrilege. 
The consul frankly sa\ s that if the Rtunan senators tvcie nia«l (‘iiough to obe\ a 
man of Setia, he would conic, sw'oid in hand, into the senate, and that he would 
kill every Latin he saw' in the curia w ith his owm hand. Then turning ttiwards 
Jupiter*s statue, he cries : “ Listen to these crimes, Jupiter, hear them. Right 
and Justice ! Foreign consuls, a foreign senate, inaugurated in Jujiiter’s 
temple, thyself captive and opjireased, that is what tliou w'ouldst see.” 

This sublime insolence proAcs that these imm had souls w'orthy of kings. 
A government like a man has its own personality. One feels in tlie orations 
of Demosthenes the generous indignation and eloquent pain of an artistic 
and philosophical people, whicli appeals to the gods and to men against brutal 
strength, envelops itself in its owni glory before falling. Tlie decrees of tlie 
Roman senate are tlie verdicts of a judge avIio overwhelms tlie heart by his 
imperious hardness before crushing the enemy with his armies. 

When Popilius, tracing a circle around the king of vSyria, ordered him 
to answer him before stepping o\ er it, he did notlimg \ ery extraordinary. 
All the Romans treated foreigners as subjects. 

From this public and private pride, born wdth tlie foundation of Rome, 
nourished by a succession of victories and by liabitual domination, there 
resulted a particular kind of courage. The Romans do not fight tlirougli an 
outburst of bravery and of imagination, as the Athenians, or for the need of 
action and activity like the barbarians, but by maxims of pride aad obstinacy. 
Their defeats are admirable. At Lake Trasimenus, battalions of soldiers 
charge trough the victorious army by which they are surrounded. At 
CtousB, ranged m,a circle, fifty thousand men die to the last man, those in 
front ceaselessly ^tiling and those behind taking their place. 

The Romans fight for honour and duty, incapable of yielding, because the 
heart of men reyolts against the slightest approach and appearance of pardon, 
beoaoee humiliation is worse than ruin, because it is better tq lose everything 
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than to yield an inch. That is why Rome becomes prouder in leverse and 
only consents to treat in oidei to pardon, why she will only suffer around hei 
pioteges, suppliants, and subjects, and “carries her empire as fai as the 
earth and her courage as high as the sky ” Pride renders one calm The 
man who aims at being woitli> lemains seiious, and the Romans without 
©motion or entlmsnism accoiiiplishcd the gieatest results Pnd*» sanctifies 
the f«itherlind because the citizen gets fioin it glor\ and ascendency, with- 
out which he cannot exist Pride sacrifnes the family because it considers 
as weakness the affections on which it is foundid 

Livy shows in lus speeches how simple, quitt, and deliberate self sacrifice 
IS in Rome Q F ibins piesided o\cr the comma , the fiist bundled nomi 
nate his nejihcw Oticilius consul He stops the voting and coldly sa\s 
“ We ha\e true! thee, Ot icilius, in lesser posts *ii^d thou ccitainly hast dtine 
nothing which justifies ns giving thee more important ones tor three 
icasons did we ecpiiji the ficct \oii eommandt. d this ii , in older to lay the 
African coast, in oidei to juotcet the shoies of Itih, nid iho\e all that no 
reinforcements, food, or money be sent through from ( aithagt to Hannibal 
Name Oticiliiis consul, if he has lendeied to the statt — I don t sa\ all 
these seiMces, but i single one It mitters more t«» thcc Ot lulius, than 
to any one else tint a buidcn undci which m>ii would be ciushcd be not 
laid on your shouldcis Herild, recall to the vote tlu cciitun of the young 
men of Amo’ As Otacilius cries out with i tot tint h ibius himsell 
wishe'|,to lemain in the consulshiji and thiows himself upon him, the con 
sul ordeis the lictois to appioich, and he inloiiiis Ot icihiis that, not ha\- 
ing cnteied the city, his aims and <urows hi\( been c uihcI on m advance 
1 ihius is so suie of his disintcn stedness tint lu docs not fc ii appealing 
ambitious and tyi inmcil, and the people judging the same, at once elect him 
consul 

lilt son of M uilius Ins fought agiinst his fithei s oidtrs He appears 
with his spoil ithout siving a wtud to him tlu f ithcr turns aw a\ and 
<)i<h IS the ainiy lobe assembled uid itoiuethc follow ing sentence “Since 
without icspcit loi icMisiilii anthoiity oi ]» item il ni ijc sty, 1 Manlius, thou 
h ist against oi dels, outside tlu lanks, fought llu emm\, and dcstioyed, is 
f 11 as w IS in thy powci, military discipline, upon which until to dav Roman 
<lceds have «ilwnys stood since thou hist foiced me to forget eithei the 
n public oi myself ind mine, kt us lathcr bear the pcinltv of the eiime 
oiiisclves than that the icpublic piy so heivily foi oui tinlt We shall be 
a sad but saint uy ex iniple to coming generations ithout doubt, a father s 
natural love and that proof of eouiage deceived by empty gloiy move me 
111 thy f ivoui But since it is iiecessaiy by tin death to sanction the oideis 
of the consuls or by thy piidoii forever to nullify thciii, I do not think if thi^e 
luus a drop of our blood in thy veins, that thou willst lefuse to lestore by 
thy punishment miliiiiy discipline, which his lietii oveithiown by thy ciror 
Go, lictor, tie him to tlie stake ” 

This argument, which ends like a thundeiholt is teriibh because it is 
so sudden, ^udge by this example to what an extent Roman zeal was Gai- 
ned. In the soul of the magistrate there seemed to exist a wrmanem 
tribunal which was ever ready to deliver judgment They had no 
to raise themselves above their own level in order to attain self-denuu; it 
came naturally to them. In the same way the savages of Amenoa tran- 
quilly offered up their limbs for torture and by education, temperament, 
habi^ and nature mocked at what the martyrs with all their exaltataon 
dared hardly face. 
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The soothsayer having declared that the victorious army must lose its 
general, Mudius and his brother general without any signs of emotion, sum- 
mon their officers on the eve of battle and agree that there, where they saw 
the army give way, one or the other should sacritice himself. 

By pride of citizenship, Livy brings out the tine sides of this character ; 
by precision of oratory, he reveals the characteristic features, for he is 
obliged to arrange his subject to suit his audience and to touch Roman pas- 
sions by Roman arguments. Consider in Camillus' discourse, that religion 
which is really but a doctrine, so minutely and carefully following the con- 
secrated form, so attached to outward rites, observing not the spirit but the 
letter which alone prevents the people from emigrating to Veil. As it is 
political and local it attaches the government and the citizen to the soil. 

We have a town founded according to omens and augurs in which there 
is not a corner where the gods and their w'orship are not to be found. Our 
solemn sacrifices take place on certain days. Will you forsake, Romans, 
all these private and public gods ? Ilow' little your actions resemble that 
of the young M. C. Fabius whom the enemy watched with as much admi- 
rati4)n as you, when, amongst the Gallic javelins, coming down from the 
citadel he offered up on the Quirinal the solemn saerilice of the house of 
Fabia. The vestals can only have one abode, one from which nothing can 
eject them except the surrender of the tow'ii. Jupiter's flamen cannot spend 
one night outside Rome without crime. Would you make these Roman 
priests Veientine priests, and would ^ou abandon \estcil \irginsj^ Oh, 
Vestal And the fiamen h\ing in another country, shall he e>ery night 
commit an impious act which the republic must atone for with him * Here 
is the Capitol, where a human head w’as once found, w’h(*n the soothsayers 
said tliat here would be the head of the w'oild and the seat of the empire. 
Here are Vesta’s sacred fire, the shields fallen from hea\en, and, if you stay 
here, the gods all-merciful.” 

One sees that the love of country is as much religious as it is political ; 
the gods live on the soil and are Romans ; what must be the strength of this 
sentiment which unites all others ! In our days they are separate. The 
town we live in, the religion w'e follow, and the countrv' to wdiich w'e belong 
make up three distinct worlds, often unfriendly to each other. Amongst 
the ancients, there w’as but one, the eiU. The family was sacrificed to it ; 
it made one with religion; the soul and thoiiglit of man were absorbed in 
his country ; and from every point of view, the citizen alone was visible. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 

Let us try in a few words to sum up the pliilo80])hy of the epoch as it is 
pven by our contemporaries. We are not leaving Livy beliind us by show- 
ing how his work has been perfected. Great queen,” said Bossiiet, before 
Henrietta Maria’s tomb, “ 1 gratify your teuderest desires in praising this 
great monarch, and your heart, dust though it is, awakes to hesf me.” Livy 
would not listen with indifference to the modern philosophers who explain, 
perfect, and complete the history of his country. To act with a personal 
mterest in view„and consequently to organise the means of so doing is the 
dominant trait in the history and genius of Rome. Therefore its spirit is 
that of calculating reflection rather than of poetical invention ana philo- 
sophical speculation, and its character consists of a reasoned will, not of feel- 
ings or affections. 
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From this arises that never-ending struggle with the unfruitfulness of a 
naturally sterile land, that contempt for him who loses his patrimony, the 
fame of him who increases it, economy, frugality, greed, avarice, the spirit 
of chicanery, all the virtues and all the vices which generate and preserve 
wealth, the tendency to regard property as a sacred trust, and the >)Oundary 
of a field as a limitation of divine origin, the protection of lands and credit 
by severe laws, legal deeds drawn up in minute and inviolable forms — in a 
word, every institution calculated for the protection of acquired property. 

In other countries the natural family, established on the basis of a com- 
mon origin, is ruled by the affections; but the Ui>man family, absolutely 
civil, founded on a community of obedience and of rites, is only the chattel 
and the property of the father, governed according to his will, subordinate 
to the state, ever bequeathed by law in the presence of the state, a kind of 
province in the hands of the father which supplies soldiers for tlie public 
benefit. 

.Made up of different races, united by violence, the work of force and w ill, 
and not of relationship and nature, the Roman state contained two organised 
bodies, struggling regularly and legally, n(»t thremgh passion, Imt through 
interest, and united under the best devised and organised constitution that’ 
has ever been known. By the state's systematic and methodical mode of 
(•on(|ue8t for the sole object of preserving and exph»iting, niilitiirv art was 
carried to the highest possible point, and political skill and administrative 
talent t^uited to bring together by force the whole of the then known world 
into an empire organised by one dominant city. 

Roman policy consisted in turning the conquered nations into Roman 
soldiers, and foreign princes and magistrates into Roman ministers, thus 
strengthening the controlling power at the least possible expense. Military 
art consisted in subjecting the bravest and strongest soldiers to the strictest 
obedience, that is to say, in obtaining the greatest amount of strengtli from 
the vast forces at comiiiand. All her wisdom was exerted to increase her 
|>ower and to spare lierself. An institution of will, a macliine for conquest, 
a matter of organisation, the state occupied all tliouglit, absorbed all love, 
and claimed submission in every act and institution. 

I'he sway of jiersonal interest and national egoism j>roduces a contempt 
for humanity. The human species, wdien uncoiiquercd, is looked upon as 
material for conquest, conquered it is a prey to be made use of and abused. 
Slaves are trampled upon with atrocious cruelty, entire nations are destroyed, 
vanquished kings are led in triumph and put to death. 

The gods are abstractions, and utterly without poetry, such as calm 
reflection discerns in the humblest agricultural or domestic operations, 
^ourges adored tlirough fear, foreign gods received into the temple throu^ 
interested motives as vanquished foes were received into the city, and sub- 
ject to the Jupiter of the Capitol as nations were to Rome. The pne^ 
were laymen divided into classes, and officiated only under the authority of the 
senate, which regulated all expiatory ceremonies and alone, with the people, 
could make iilhovations. Worship consisted of minute ceremonies, scrupu- 
lously observed because all poetical and philosophical spirit which is the 
interpreter of symbols, was wanting ; dull, unilluminated reason attaching 
itself only to the letter. The senate used religion as a political machine, and 
like all else it was but an instrument of government. 

In the world of art we find nothing indigenous, except family memoirs, 
written in the interests of a race, dry chronicles drawn up for pubuo use, 
rituals, account books, collections of laws, books of moral sayings, memo* 

a. W. — TOL. Tl. z 
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xandaof politioal satires — in short, goyemment documents, maxims of con- 
duct, and political essays. 

Eyerything else is foreign, imported, or conquered. The theatre origi- 
nating in Etruria and in Greece was simply imitated and then forsaken tor 
bea^ghts which later became processions, magnificent in weapons and orna- 
ments, parades of triumph and war. Monuments of art were pillaged in 
Greece, and in Cicero’s time were still despised; while in poetry, there 
was no original fiction, no invention of characters. The only things in 
which the national genius rivals the imitation of foreign models are ora- 
tory, — the arm of the forum, — satire, — versified jfieading and instruc- 
tion in morals, — and history, the record of political facts, w Inch, however, 
is at Rome only a collection of memoirs or an exercise in oiatory ; and 
all these things are concerned with the practical and with goveinnient. 
If Rome possessed poets, it was solely when her particular genius gave 
way before a new movement. The only entertainments she invented were 
triumphs and games in the circus, where victory was continued by the 
humiliation and death of the ^ anquished, where the spectator W’as the con- 
queror and assassin. 

All scientific writings w’ere transhitions. There were compilers such as 
Varro and Pliny, imitators such as C’icero and Lucretius ; some small 
advance was mjide in agriculture, rhetoric, medicine, and architecture — all 
applied sciences. In the place of metaph\sics, the clumsy jihysics of 
Epicurus and of the stoics were copied. The jiractical side of plnU>sophy 
was alone studied, mor,d philosophy, and that wdth a purely practical object. 
The only strictly Koraan si'ience is jurisprudence, and that is altogether 
practical and political. It is, moreo\er, so long as it remains Roman, but 
a collection of dry formuhe, a mere manual lor law\ers and not a branch of 
science. 

From the character of Roman genius springs its history. The family 
and religion being subordinate to the state, art and si ieiice being null, or 
entirely practical, and the state having no other object than to conquer and 
to organise what it had conquered, Roman history is the history of con- 
quest and its effects. 

The middle class was either ruined, or perished during the progress of 
this great war. From the time of the Gracchi, besides a population of poor 
people and freed sla\ es, there remained only a wealthy class, wielding great 
power by reason of their immense riches, their command of great armies, 
their control of taxation, and of the destinies of the commonw'ealth in gen- 
eral. At first united but afterwards divided, at thft end of a century’s 
struggle one of these classes emerged victorious. Thus power, founded by 
sheer force, passed to the armies, the embodiment of force. In the mean- 
while, the uiii\erbe, depopulated and ruined by conquest, by civil wars, by 
the pillage of the proconsuls, by the demands of the imperial treasury, sup- 
plied no more soldiers. With the fall of militarism, an oriental despotism, 
characterised by a cunning administration, w^as founded. Through war and 
its results, conquerors and conquered, nations and liberties, h»d all perished. 
Kothing remained in force but a system of effete institutions under the 
caprice of a ruler who was often hardly a man. 

The ancient institution of the family disappeared under the influence of 
Grecian ideas and oriental customs. The judicial dicta of lawyers and 
prmtora conflicted with the authority of the husband and father; civil 
family lies beciune dissolved in excess of pleasures and love of conquest, 
in ^te of the laws of Augustus, marriages decreased, and were only 
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excuses for adultery and divorce. Mysticism, poverty, the discouragement 
of the curials, added despair to the effects of debauchery and created a con- 
tempt for life. 

By these changes in domestic life and under the influence of foreign 
philosophers, the Roman idea of property changed. First of all in the 
hands of the father (mancipiuin), possessions next became a family inherit- 
ance (dominium), and ended by belonging entirely to the individual (pro- 
prietas). Though benefited in theory, in practice proj)ert\ ceased to exist, 
because according to the law the emperor was master over it, because the 
treasury took its fruits, because taxation, tyranny, ignorance, and u growing 
depoj^ulation rendered it sterile or reduced it to hougbl. 

The ancient religion assimilated with the religions of Greece and the 
East, disappeared in the paiitlieon of the gods enlarged b\ dead emiienrs. 
and there remained of it only oflicial pomji and an excuse for persecutions. 
The jealtuisy of despots, the degradation of servitud**, the loss of all inter- 
ests and of all hope, the abuse of pleasures, the dow nfall of Greece and of 
the East, extinguished all that was yet known of art ami science. The 
jurisconsults alone Uitl down a code of laws, tlie last result of the s])irit of 
organisation. 

'riius, conquest, the fruit of Homan genius, destroyed both the genius 
of peoples, and the peoples themselves ; leaving behind it berause it was 
a system, a system of institutions on a dead foundaMon. But iii this de- 
hasoineut of every force and of e\ery earthly hope, man took refuge within 
himself. Helped by oriental mystioLsin, lie disoovered in a new religion a 
new world. 

'I'his is what the modern philosophers have added to Livy. The criticism 
oornmoneed bv him, rencw'cd hv Beaufort, nearly perfected b} Niebuhr, and 
the i)hilosophy hidden under his eloquence, w’hich was turned by Machiavelli 
iiit(» a practical channel and is still impel feet in Montesquieu, become each 
<lay more exact and more jirofouiid. 'Fhe correcli<uis tlius made lionour 
those* by w'liom they are made without lowering those who suffei them, 
'riie first authors are the fathers ot science, and Lny alone has done more 
lor Roman history than all those who ha\e desired to set him right.*’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI I 

, THE LAST YEARS OF AITH'STUS 

OCTAVIAN divorced his first two wives, tlie dmiE^hter of Publ. Serviliiis, 
to whom lie had been maiTi<*d at eij^liteen, and (’lodia, daiifjhter of Antony’s 
wife Fulvia by her first liusband P. ('lodins the triumvir, after a sliort jieriod 
of wedded life ; and a year after she had borne Iiiin a dau"liter, 4iilia by 
name, he nut away his tliird wife Seribonia, beinpf captivated by the eliarms 
of Livia, the wife of Ti. Claudius Nero, who came into liis house as liis fourth 
wife with the consent of her former husband. Her two sons, 'fiberius (born 
42 B.O.) and Drusus, wliom slic brought into the world three months after 
her union with Augustus, were brought uj) in the house of their father C’l. 
Nero, but were received by Augustus into his own house on the death of the 
former, who had appointed him their guardian. 

The person wdio liad the likeliest prospect of the succession seemed to 
be M. Marcellus, the son of the emperor’s sister ( letavia by her fir^t mar- 
riage. He was treated witli the utmost distinction by Augustus, who loaded 
him with honours in quick succession and married him at an early age to his 
daughter Julia, to the great mortification of tlie haughty and ambitious 
Livia, who, having borne no children to her imiierial spouse, desired to 
secure the first place after the monarcli and the reversion of the throne for 
her sons Tiberius and Drusus. 

A second rival to the youthful Marcellus arose in tlie iicrson of his own 
brother-in-law Agrippa, tlie famous general to whom Augustus chiefly owed 
his victories over Sext. Pomjiciua and Antony, and whom he himself had 
encouraged to cherish the most daring hopes by high distinctiems and proofs 
of favour. When the enmity between Agrippa and Marcellus grew too 
plainly manifest, the emperor despatched the former to Asia under pretext of 
an honourable mission. But Agrippa, looking upon this as a kind of banish- 
ment, ruled the province through his legate, wliile he hims^f remained at 
Lesbos, his gaze riveted upon Rome. Fate intervened to save Augustus 
from painful experience of the affronted pride of an ambitious man. Mar- 
cellus died in the year 23, universally lamented by the Roman people, whose 
darling he was. It was shrewdly suspected that he had fallen a victim to 
the rancour and intrigues of Livia, who, by birth a member of the Claudian 
family, had inherited all the pride and jealous ambition of their old patrician 
blood. Augustus, dismayed oy the disturbances at Rome in the year 22, and 
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the evidences of a conspiracy against his life which then came to light, made 
haste to be reconciled with Agrippa, and, by marrying him to Julia, assured 
him of the first place after his own and the prospect of the succession. 
Octavia, the emperor's sister, moved by envy and jealousy of Livia, gladly 
agreed to Agrippa's divorce from her daughter Marcella, that so she might 
thwart the ambitious schemes of the emperor's consort. A few years later 
Agrippa journeyed to the East, accompanied by Julia, to set in order the 
complications and struggles for the throne whicli had arisen in various dis- 
tricts from tlie Bosporus to Syria. Ilis presence was a blessing to the 
Asiatic provinces and dependent states; he reconciled the wrangling members 
of the em]>ire by admonitions and commands, and perpetuated the name of 
liis wife by founding on tlie site of the ancient and ruinous seaport of Berytus 
the colony of Julia Felix, which was provided with a garrison of two legions 
and became the centre of Roman dominion in Syria. As Agrippa was re- 
turning to Italy after a stay of some years in the East, he succumbed to sick- 
ness in the fifty-first year of Iiis age. He died in Campania in ll2 B.C. 

Augustus rendered the higliest honours to the man to whom he owed so 
much, and wlio liiid devoted himself as fully to the welfare of tlie state as to 
the cause of liis iiniierial friend. He had the body interred with the most 
solemn obsequies in the imperial vault, himself delivering the funeral ora- 
tion, and not only made over the baths and gardens of Agrippa to the city 
of Rome ar'cording to the wislies of the deceased, but distributed consider- 
abh* dcinations of money among the jieople in his name. 

Livia now conceived fresh hopes for her sons. By her intrigues she suc- 
ceeded in procuring the di\orce of Tiberius, her first-born, who was at that 
time thirty years of age, from his wife, and his marriage with the emperor’s 
\\idow(‘d daughter, who had borne three sons to Agripjia — Caius, Lucius, and 
Agrippa, and two daughters, Julia and Agrippina. Augustus with difficulty 
suppressed his dislike of his ambitious, overbearing, and sullen stepson. 

Within a a cry few years the circle of friends which Augustus had gath- 
ered about him had been sadly thinned by death. Agrippa, Octavia, Drusus, 
and ^L'ecenas had sunk into the tomb within the space of four years (from 
12 to 8 B.<’. ). Thus with declining age the emiieror fixed his affections all 
the more exclusively iijiou liis two grandsons, C’aiiis and Lucius, the cliildren 
of his daughter Julia and liis friend Agrippa. He admitted them by adop- 
tion into the Julian family, conferred the title of Ciesar upon them, and had 
tliem brought up under his own eye ; he even devoted part of his owm leisure 
to their instruction and education. They were his usual companions at 
table, and were treated with such distinction that all men regarded them as 
tlic future heirs of the empire. The jiopulace and the senate vied with each 
other in offering homage and adulation to the imperial grandsons of Augus- 
tus, and they were loaded with fresh honours and dignities every year. 

But this brilliant position was fated to be the ruin of the young princes. 
It not only filled their own hearts with presumption and self-conceit; Livia 
•and Tiberius turned eyes of envy and hatred ui>on the favoured pair. When 
Augustus, wfih was not blind to their sentiments, attempted to remove his 
stepson from the capital by giving him the honourable task of conducting a 
campaign in Armenia, the latter declined the proffered honour out of morti- 
fied pride, and begged leave to spend some years in learned leisure in tlm 
island of Rhodes. The leave was granted, and extended even beyond his 
desires. For seven years he stayed in the Goeek island ; busy with philo- 
sophical and mathematical studies, and observing the oonstellatioiu in the 
■night hours under the guidance of Tbrasyllus, to draw auguries for the 
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future from their position. His absence was at first associated with demon- 
strations of honour, through the splendour of the tribunician office which 
Augustus had conferred on him before his departure ; but in course of time 
it assumed more and more the character of an exile, and Julia took advan- 
tage of it to increase her father's aversion for the husband she abhorred. 

Frivolous, vain, and wanton, the emperor's daughter had caused him 
many a heartache by the levity of her conduct and her fondness for amuse- 
ment ; but she had always been able to propitiate his wratli and regain her 
ascendency by her amiability, her talent for witty and delightful conversa- 
tion, her culture, and her art of delicate flattery. Ho shut his eyes when 
she violated the outward propriety and decorum which he endeavoured to 
diffuse over the private life of the imperial family, or when she showed her- 
self in public surrounded by a swarm of aristocratic young men of lax 
morals. If he were annoyed at some too w'antoii attire of hers, she would 
presently appear in the decorous garb of a Homan matron and enliven ln i* 
father by some jesting observation. The circle of blooming grandchildren 
with which she had surrounded his throne, and by w'hich she scMmied to lia\e 
ensured his line in the possession of the monarchy, inclined him to judge 
her leniently and to make allowances for her. 

But Livia’s intriguing temper found ways and means to d(*stroy this bond 
and to extinguish in the father’s lit'art the long-cherished belief in his daugh- 
ter’s innocence. She contrived to arouse in him the dark suspicion that 
Julia was not onl^’^ disgracing the honour of the imperial house by $4 licen- 
tious way of life, but that she and her lovers had actually conceived hostile 
designs against his person and the security of the empire. For by this alone 
can we explain the harsh measures adopted by Augustus, who bad his daugh- 
ter suddenly banished witlicuit trial to the little island of Paiidataria off the 
Campanian coast, and informed the senate that through shameless w’^anton- 
ness she had so far erred as to muhe the Forum and tribune the scene of noc- 
turnal orgies and the witness of her gallantries. Her accomplices, real or 
supposed, w'ho were for the must jiait opponents of Tiberius, shared the same 
fate of exile, or suffered the penalty of death, like the gifted and oultured 
son of the triumvir, Julus Anionius, eminent both as a statesman and a 
soldier. The sympathy and eom}»assion ol the j>eople aceoiiip.iiiied the em- 
peror's daughter (then thirty-eight jears of age) inh) her jdace of jmii- 
ishment. Her guilt and transgression were her poitiou in the life of a 
degenerate age and city steeped in pleasures and \ ic cs, her jicnaiice W'as the 
outcome of the envy and malignity ol an intiiguing slcpmoiher. 

Her life in exile, which was voluiit<iril;y shared by her mother Scrihouia, 
was rich in deeds of benevolence and charity. She died at Hhegium soon 
after her father, full of sorrows and weary of life. The gifted and eloquent 
Sempronius Gracchus, who had enjoyed her favour and love in happier days 
and had consequently been banished to the African island of Cercina, died 
about the same time by the hands of assassins sent by Tiberius to despatch 
him ; showing himself by his fortitude in death not unw'orthy of the Sem- 
pronian name which in his life he had brought to shame. 

With the banishment of Julia commenced that series ot misfortunes 
which ended by leaving the house of Augustus desolate and inflicted deep 
wounds upon his paternal heart. In that same year her eldest son, the 
pighteen-year-old Caius Cesar, undertook a campaign in Asia at the head of 
a considerable army, in order «to reduce to submission the Armenians — wha 
had revolted from the dominion of Rome by the help of the Parthians — 
and to chastise the refractory Arab tribes. Armed with authority of the 
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proconsular imperiuxn over all the provinces of the east, so tliat absolute 
power in matters military and civil rested in his hands and all local gov- 
ernors were subject to bis commands, the youthful commander-in-chief 
crossed to Egypt by way of Samos, accompanied by M. Lollius and other 
experienced and learned men whom Augustus had placed about him as coun- 
sellors. Tiberius, who visited his stepson during liis stay on the island, was 
able to draw from the coolness of his reception the conclusion that his own 
star was on the decline and that Caius Caesar was universally recognised and 
honoured as the heir to the empire. From Egypt the expedition passed 
through I'alestine to Syria. All men bowed before the imperial youth who 
seemed destined to inherit the empire of the world, and vied with one another 
ill proffering homage, courting favour, and bringing gifts. Access to the 
youthful im]>erator was purchased of Lollius at a high price. 

The enemies of Rome were struck with awe at this display of might and 
majesty. The Nabativiins of Petra voluntaiily returninl to their previous 
])ositioii of dependence, and in a personal inter\iew with the Roman com- 
maiider-in-chief on an island in the Eu])hrate8, Pliraates, king of Parthia, 
concluded a peace on terms dictated by this mighty ruler and evacuated 
Armenia, which was tlien quickly conquered by the legions after a faint 
resistance, and was again numbered among Roman dejiendencies. 

Caius C\eKar then made ready to return home. Feeble of body and 
greatly distressed by a wound received at the siege of the towm of Artagera 
on tbe*Eiiplirates, he had no desire for mure of the hardships and perils of 
w’ar; he longed for enjoyment and tranquillity rather than for honour and 
military reputation. Both were denied him. " Death overtook him at Lycia 
on Ids liomew'ard way. Before he died he recei\ed the mournful tidings 
that his younger brother Lucius Ca*sar liad suddenly fallen a victim to sick- 
ness eighteen nioiillis earlier, at Massilia, on an expedition into Spain. 

With the death of the Uvo C’a*sars the hopes of Tiberius blossomed anew. 
Hence it is not improbable that they died of jxdbOii, administered at the 
criminal instigati<»iis of Li via. Even contemporaries nourished this sus- 
jiicion. The passionate nature of the empress, wdio shrank from no crime 
liow'ever heinous, was w'ell kiiow’ii, as was also the revengeful and spiteful 
temper of her eldest son, who lia<l returned to Rome shortly before the 
death of (\iius, and now did all ho could to step into the vacant place. The 
mother's intrigues and the sim’s flattering arts of dissimulation did actually 
succeed to some extent in overcoming the eiiq>eror's aveisioii to his stepson, 
lie received him into favour .iiid graciously acceded to Livia's proud hopes 
and desires by adopting him and admitting him into the Julian family. 
Julii^ the granddaughter of Augustus, who resembled her mother in beauty, 
in wit, as well as in levity and voluptuousness, and the younger Agrippa 
(styled Postumus, because Julia ha<l brought him into the world after the 
death of her husband) a turbulent youth of haughty and intracteble dispo- 
sition, rude manners, and violent passions, were no formidable rivals to the 
artful Livia and her malevolent son. 

When A^rippa's outbreaks of fury were carried so far that neither the 
emperor nor the empress were spared by them, the latter contrived that the 
thoughtless and ungovernable youth, though adopted by Au^stus at the same 
time as Tiberius, should be kept under miUtary supervision m the little island 
of Planasia ; where Tiberius had put him out of the way in the first year of 
his reign by assassins despatched for the purpose, alleging instruction left 
by the deceased emperor as his excuse. The younger Julia was 
on the pretext of an illicit amour with Deoius Silanus, to a desolate iidaiid in 
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neighbourhood of Apulia, and compelled to pass the rest of her days — 
twenty long years — in exile. 

Fortune, which had stood by Augustus faithfully throughout his public 
eareer and had led him by many thorny paths to the summit of earthly 
glory, deserted him in his private life and in his domestic circle. Hatred 
and envy, fanned by female |)a.ssions, ranged his court in two hostile fac- 
tions, which employed against each other all the weapons of intrigue and 
all the arts of treachery and dissimulation, and scared peace and harmony 
away from the apartments of the imperial palace. 

Livia's ambitious and passionate temper was so notorious that she was 
actually suspected of having cut her husband’s da^ s short by poi.son, lest he 
^ould restore his grandson Agrippa, to whom he had been reconciled in 
his island exile a little while before with tears and passionate embraces, 
to his rights and honours. She was alone with the emperor w'hen death over- 
took him on a journey, at Nola in Lower Italy, in the seventy -sixth year of liis 
age ; and by carefully guarding the liouse and siireading f.ilse repoi-ts she 
concealed the fact of his decease until her son, who for several years had 
been associated with his adoptive father as coadjutor in the empire, could 
be summoned from lllyriciim. Then tlie world was startled b\ tlie double 
announcement that Augustus w as dead and that Tiberius hud assumed tlie 
reins of power. 

The gorgeous obsequies of his predecessor w'cre the new’ emperor’s first 
business. Escorted by the whole body of knights and senatois, .ind accom- 
panied by women, bodyguards, and an innumerable iimltitude, tlie corpse 
vras borne to the Field of Mars and there committed to the flames. When 
the ashes had been collected and intern'd in the imperial \ault the deceased 
was exalted to a place among the gods hy a decree of tlie senate, and a 
temple and ritual w'cie assigned to him. Li\ia, kiiow’ii as .lulia Li via since 
her adoption into the Julian faiiiiU, was to preside as high priestess over the 
new college of priests de\oted to the deified monarch. She died in tlie }ear 
29 A.D., at the advanced age of 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the character of this celebrated 
woman. Expression has been given above to various intimations w Inch if 
justified reveal her in the worst possible light. Hut it must not bo for- 
gotten that evil-minded gossips w’ere very busy in the eailyda^s (»f the 
empire, and th.it intrigues and sinister motives of a doubtful character 
darken the pages of Tacitus, our chief authority. Indeed it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Tacitus excels in the invention or the partisan use of bad mo- 
tives, and his great dramatic and satirical powers give ^leculiar force to this 
unfair weapon. Tacitus can be relied on for facts wdiich were publicly 
known or recorded at the time, but he is far from impartial. It may be, 
then, that an impartial estimate might soften somewhat the harsh judgment 
which, thanks to Tacitus, most writers have not hesitated to pass uj^n Livia. 
With this qualified estimate let us turn from Livia to consider the character 
of her famous husband, o 


THE PBBSOKAL CHARACTERISTICS OP AUGUSTUS 

We are indebted to C. Suetonius Tranquillus, who lived at Rome about 
tile close of the first century a.d., for most that we know of the personal 
ohaiacteristicB of Augustus, and of his immediate successors. Thanks to him, 
we are enabled to gaui a personal acquaintance, as it were, with the Geesats ; 
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which is very unusual with the great characters of antiquity in general. The 
biographies of Plutarch and of Cornelius Nepos are about the only other ex- 
tensive repositories of information concerning the character of celebiities as 
men rather than as mere historical personalities. We turn now to Suetonius* 
estimate of Augustus : 

Augustus was slow in forming friendships, but when once they were con- 
tracted. he maintained them with great constancy ; not only rewarding very 
handsomely tlie virtues and good services of his friends, but bearing likewise 
with their faults and vices, 2 )rovided that they were of a venial kind. For 
amongst all his friends, w’e scarcely find any who fell into disgrace with him, 
except Salvidienus Rufus, whom he raised to the consulship, and Cornelius 
( hilliis whom he made governor of Egypt, both of them men of the lowest 
extraction. One of these, being engaged in a design to excite a rebellion, be 
delivered up to the senate, that he might be condemned ; and the other, on 
account of liis ungrateful and malicious temper, he dismissed from his family 
and the provinces under his government. Rut when (Tallus, by the threats 
of his ac(‘uscrs, and the votes of the senate against him, w'as driven to the 
desi)erate extremity of lii;\ing violent liands u^joii himself, he commended 
indeed tlie attacliment of the senate, that had expressed so much indignation 
on Ids account ; but lie shed tears, and lamented his unhapi\v condition, “ that 
1 alone," said he, “cannot be permitted to be angry with my friends to such 
a degree as I think jiroiier.*' The rest of his friends continued during their 
w'hole ii\e8 to make a distinguished figure in their several orders, both in 
pow'er and estate, notwithstanding some oct'dsional incidents of a disagree- 
able nature. For to say nothing of others, he would sometimes complain of 
impatience in Agripi»a, and of loquacitv in Msccenas ; the former, from a 
suspicion of a coolness in Augustus towMrils him, and because Marcellus 
reccned greater marks ot faMiiir, lm\iiig withdrawn himself from all concern 
in the government, and retired to Mjtilene ; and the latter having eonfiden- 
tiall> iinparleil to his wile Terentia tlie discovery of Murena’s conspiracy. 
He likewise expected fiom Ins friends, both liMiig and d}ing, a mutual jiroof 
of their heiicvolenee. Fur though he wras far from co\etmg their estates (as 
he ne\er w'ould accept of any legacy left him by a stranger), yet he examined 
their last sentiments of him, exjiressed in their wdlls, with an anxious att-en- 
tioii ; not being alile to conceal his chagrin, if they made but a sliglit, or no 
\ery honourable mention of him, nor his joy on the other hand, if they ex- 
pressed a grateful sense of his favours and a hearty affection for him. And 
wliat was left him by such as had children, he used to restore to the latter, 
either immediately, or if they were under age, upon the day of their assuming 
the manly habit, or of their marriage, with interest. 

Asa patron and master, his behaviour in general was mild and conciliat- 
ing ; but when occasion required it, he could be severe. He employed many 
of his freedmen in considerable posts about him, as Licinius, Enceladus, ana 
others. And when his slave Cosmus had reflected bitterly upon him, he re- 
sented the injury no further than by putting him in fetters. When his stew- 
ard DiomedeJ^, as they were walking together, left him exposed to a wild 
boar, which came suddenly upon them, he chose rather to charge him with 
cowardice than any ill design, and turned an incident of no smaJl hazard to 
his person into a jest, because it had proceeded from no treachery. Prooulas, 
who was one of his greatest favourites amongst all bis freedmen, he put to 
death, for maintaining a criminal commerce with other men’s wdves. He 
broke the legs of his secretary Thallus, for taking a bribe of five hundred 
denarii to discover the contents of a letter of his. And his son Oaius* tutor. 
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ai]4 other attendants, upon the occasion of his sickness and death behaving 
great insolence, and committing acts of rapaciousness, he tied great 
ttrift^ts about their necks and threw them into a river. 

In his youth he lay under the infamy of various aspersions. Sextus 
Pompeius reproached him as an effeminate fellow ; and M. Antony, that he 
had earned his adoption from his uncle by prostitution. L. Antony likewise 
upbraids him with the same ; and tliat he had, for a gratitication of three 
hundred thousand sesterces, submitted to A. Hirtius in the same way, in 
Spain ; adding, that he used to singe his legs with the flame of nutshells, to 
make the hair become softer. 

That he was guilty of various acts of adultery is not denied even by his 
friends , but they allege in excuse for it that lie engaged in those intrigues 
not from lewdiiess but policy, to discover more easily the designs of his 
enemies by their wives. 

With respect to the charge of prostitution, he very easily refuted it by 
the chastity of his life, at the very time when the imjmtation was made, as 
well as ever after, llis conduct likewise gave the lie to that of a luxu- 
rious extravagance in his furniture, when, upon the taking of Alexandria, 
he reserved for himself nothing of all the furniture of the jialace but a cup 
of porcelain ; and soon after melted down all the golden vessels, even sucli 
as were intended for common use. But he never could discountenance the 
imputation of lewdiiess with women ; being, as they say, in the latter part 
ot his life, much addicted to the dethmering of \irgins, uho were procured 
for him from all parts, even by bis own wife. To tlie remarks eoncerniiig 
his gaming he paid not the smallest regard ; but played frankly and openly 
for his diversion, even when he was ailvanced in years ; and not only in the 
month of December, but at other limes, and upon all da\s, Nvhetlier festivals 
or not. This evidently appears from a letter niider his own hand, in which 
he says, “ I supped, m> dear Tiberius, with the same coinpan\ . We had 
besides Vinicius, and Sinius the fatlier. We gamed like old fellows at 
supper, both yesterday and to-da>. And as any one threw upon the 
aces or sixes, he put do\Mi for every talut^ a denarius ; all which w'as gained 
by him wdio threw' a Venus.’' 

In another letter he says : We had, my dear '^riherius, u pleasant time 
of it during the feati\al of Minerva : for w e played every day, and kept the 
gaming board W'arm. Your brother utleied many exeramalions at a des- 
perate run of ill fortune ; hut recovering h\ degrees, and um*xj)eetedly, he in 
the end lost not much. 1 lost twenty thousand sesterces for my part ; hut 
then I w'as profusely generous in my play, as 1 commonly am ; for had I 
insisted upon the stakes whieh 1 declined, or kept w'hat I ga\e aw’a>, I should 
have won above fifty thousand. But this 1 like better ; for my generosit}’’ 
will raise me to celestial glory.” In a letter to his daiigliter, he w'rites thus r 
“ I have sent you 250 denarii, wdiich 1 gave to every one of my guests ; in case 
they were inclined at supper to divert themselves with the talij or at the 
game of even or odd.” 

In other parts of his life, it is certain that he conducted* himself with 
great discretion, and was free from all suspicion of any vice. He lived 
at first near the Roman Forum, above the Kingmaker’s Stairs, in a house 

1 The Romans, at their feasts, during the intervals of drinking, often played at dice, of which 
there were two kinds, the teaaercB and tali. The former had six sides, like the modern dice ; the 
latter, four oblong sides, for the two ends were not regarded. In playing, they used three te$aer<B 
and four faff, which were all put into a box wider below than above, and being shaken, were 
thrown out npon the gaming board or table. 
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which had once been occupied by Calvus the orator. He afterwards moved 
to the Palatine, where he resided in a small house belonging to Hortensius^ 
no way remarkable either in respect of accommodation or ornament ; the 
piazzas being but small, the pillars of Alban stone, and the rooms without 
anything of marble or fine paving. He continued to use the same bed 
chamber, botli winter and summer, durbig forty years ; for though he was 
sensible that the city did not agree well with his health, he nevertheless 
resided constantly in it through the winter. 

If at any time he wished to be perfectly retired, and secure from in- 
terruption, he shut himself up in an apartment in the top of his house, which 
he called Syracuse, or i»r he went to some seat belonging to his 

freedmen near tlic city. But ^\hen he was indisposed, lie commonly took 
up his residence in Maecenas' house. Of all the places of retirement from 
tlie city, he chiefiy frequented those upon the seacoast, and the islands of 
Campania, or the towns near the city, as Lanuvium, Pricneste, and Tibur^ 
where he often used to sit for the administration of justice, in the porticos 
of Hercules’ temple. He had a particular aversion to large and sumptuous 
palaces ; and some tliat had lieen raised at a vast expense by his grand- 
daughter Julia he levelled Avith the ground. Those of his own, which were 
far from being spacious, he adorned not so much with statues and pictures 
as with w'alks and groves, and things wdiich w'ere curious either for their 
aiituiuity or rarity ; such as at Caprea>, the huge limbs of sea monsters 
auil wild beasts, which some affect to call the bones of giants and the 
arms of old heroes. 

His frugality in the furniture of his house appears even at this day^ 
from some beds and tables still extant ; most of w'hieli are scarcely fit for any 
genteel private family. It is reported that he never lay upon a bed, but such 
as was low and meanly furnished. He seldom wiirc any garment but what 
was made by the hands of Ins wife, sister, daughter, and granddaughters. 
Ills togas were neither scaiiU nor full; nor the clavus of his tunic either 
remarkably broad or narrow. His shoes w^ere a little higher than common, 
to make him ap])cai' taller than he w'as. He had always elotlies and shoes, 
proper to go abroad in, ready by him in his bed chamber, for any sudden 
occasion. 

At his table, wliieh w'as ahva}s plentiful and elegant, he constantly en- 
tertained company ; but he was veiy scrupulous lu choosing his. Vale- 
rius Messalla informs us that he never admitted any freedman to his table, 
exeoj)t Menas, after he liad betrayed to him Pompom's fleet, but not until 
lie had ))romoted liim to the state of tlie freeborn. He writes himself that he 
invited to his table a jierson in whose country house he lodged, that had for- 
merly been a spy to him. He often would come late to table, and withdraw 
soon, so that the company began supper before his c«)ming in and continued at 
table after his dejiarture. His entertainments consisted of three dishes, or 
at most only six. But if the expense was moderate, the complaisance with 
which lie treated liis company w'as extraordinary. For such as were silent, 
or talked lo\^, he excited to bear a part in the common conversation ; and 
ordered in music and stage-players and dancers from the circus, and very 
often itinerant declaimers, to enliven the company. 

Festivals and solemn days of joy he usually celebrated in a very ex- 
pensive manner, but sometimes only in a jocular manner. In the Satur* 
nalic^ or at any other time when the fancy took him, he would distribute 
to bis company clothes, gold, and silver ; sometimes coins of all sorte, even 
of the ancient kings of Rome and of other nations ; sometimes nothing but 
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bair-olafch, Bponges, peels, and pincers, and other things of that kind, with 
obaoure and ambiguous inscriptions upon them. He used likewise to sell 
tickets of things of very unequal value, and pictuies with the back sides 
turned towaids the company at table; and so, by the unknown qiiality of 
the lot, disappoint or gratify the expectation of the purchasers. This sort 
of traffic went round the whole coinpdn\, e\er\one being obliged to buy 
something, and to run the chance of loss or gam with the rest. 

He was a man of a little stomach ( loi I must not omit even this article), 
and commonly used a plain diet. He was paiticularl} loud of coaise biead, 
amall fishes, cheese made of cow's milk, and gieen tigs of that kind that 

come‘^ twice a \ear. He 
would eat before supper, 
at an} time, and iii aii} 
plac e, when he had an ap- 
petite. 

He was natuiall> ex- 
tumtl} spaiing in the use 
of wine. ( oinehus Nepos 
sa\s that he used to dunk 
onl} tliiee tiints at supj)ei 
111 tlie camp at Muliiia , 
.ind w hen he indulged him- 
selt the most, he nei 1 1 tv- 
(tcdid a pint, oi if he did, 
lie thiew It up again. ()1 
all wines, he gne the jiie- 
leieiue to the Khitu, but 
4 (aictl\ cvti di.nik am lu 
the da} time Jiistcail of 
dunking, lie iistd to take a 
piLic of huad dipped in 
cold w itei, oi a slice of i ii- 
( umbel, 01 some lea^es of 
httu((, oi a gietn shaip 
juu V ajiple 

Aflei a little food at 
noon, he used to take a 
nap with his clothes and 
shoes on, his feet covered, 
and his hand held befoie 
his e\ es. Aftei supper lie 
commonly withdrew to a couch m his stud}, where he continued late, until 
he had put down in liis diaiy all or most of the remaining tiansactions of 
the day, which he had not before registered. He would then go to bed, 
but never slept above seven hours at most, and that not without interrup- 
tion ; for he would wake three or four times in that space. If he could not 
again fall asleep, as sometimes happened, he would call for some person to 
read or tell stones to him, until sleep supervened, which was usually pro- 
tracted till after daybreak. He never would he awake m the dark without 
somebody to sit by him. Very early rising was apt to disagree with him. 
On which account, if religious or social duty obliged him to get up early, 
'^t he might gua^ as much as possible against the inconvenience resulting 
from it, he used to lodge in some apartment belonging to any of bis domes- 
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tics that was nearest the place at which he was to give liis attendance. If 
at any time a fit of drowsiness seized him in passing along the streets, he 
would order the chair to be set down, until he had taken a little sleep. 

In person he was handsome and graceful, through all the stages of his 
life. But he was careless of dress ; and so little attentive to the adjustment 
of his hair, that he usually had it done in great haste, by several barbers at 
a time. He would sometimes clip, and sometimes shave his beai’d; and 
during the operation wouhl be either reading or writing. His countenance, 
either when he spoke or held his tongue, was so calm and serene, that a 
Haul of the first rank declared amongst his friends that he was so much 
mollified by it, as to bo restrained fioni throwing him down a precipice, in 
his passage over the Alps, upon being admitted to approach him, under the 
pretext of speaking with him. His e3'e8 were clear and bright; and he waa 
willing it should be thought that there was something of a divine vigour in 
them. He uas likewise not a little pleased to see people, upon his lookiog^ 
steadfastly’ at them, louer their countenances, as it tlie sun shone in their 
eyes. But in his old age, he saw very iinjierfectly with his left eye. His 
teeth w'ere tliin set, small and rough. Ids hair a little curled, and inclining 
to a yellow' colour. Ills eyebrows met ; his cars w’ere small, and he had an 
aquiline nose. His complexion was betw'ixt brow'ii and fair ; his stature 
but low’; though Julius Marathus his freedmari says he was five feet and 
nine inches in height. This however was so much concealed by the just 
proportion of his limbs, that it w’as only’ perceivable upon comparison with 
scmie taller person standing by him. 

From early youth he de\oted himself w’ith great diligence and application 
U) the study’ of eloquence, and the otlier liberal arts. In the war of Mutina, 
notwithstanding the w’eighty' affairs in which he was engaged, he is said to 
have read, w’ritteii, and deciaimed every dav. He never acldressed the sen- 
ate, pcojile, or soldiery but in a premeditated s])eech, though he was not des- 
titute of the talent of speaking extempore. And lest his memory should fail 
him, as well as to jirevent the loss of time in getting his speeches by' heart,, 
he resolved to read them all. In bis intercourse with individuals, and even 
with his w’ife Li via, ujioii a subject of importance, he had all he would say 
df)W'ii in w'riting, lest, if lie spoke extempore, he should say more or less than 
was projicr. He delivered himself in a sweet and peculiar tone, in w'hich he 
was diligently instructed by a master. But w'hen he had a cold, he some- 
times made use of a crier for the delivery of his siieeches to the people.® 

In his literary qualifications, without at all rivalling the attainments of 
( ’icsar, he was on a level with most Homans of distinction of his time ; and 
it is said that both in speaking and waiting his sty le was eminent for its 
perfect plainness and propriety'. Ilis speeches on any public occasion were 
composed beforehand, and recited from memory ; nay', so careful was he not 
to commit himself by any inconsiderate expression, that even when discuss- 
ing any important subject with his own wife, he wrote down what he had 
to say, and read it before her. Like his uncle, he was strongly tinged 
with superstition ; he wras very much afraid of thunder and lightning, and 
always carried about with him a sealskin, as a charm against its ^wer ; not* 
withstanding which, in any severe storm, he was accustomed to hide himself 
in a chamber in the centre of his house, to be as much out of the way of it 
as possible ; add to which, he was a great observer of dreams, and of lucky 
and unlucky days.<l 

He neither (lighted his own dreams, nor those of other people relating 
to himself. At tl^ battle of Philippi, though he had resolved not to stir out 
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of lug tent, on account of being indisposed, yet, upon tlie occasion of a dream 
witioh a friend of his had, he altered his resolution ; and it was fortunate for 
Ipm that he did so ; for the camp was taken, and his couch, upon a supposi* 
jtion of his being in it, was pierced in several parts, and cut to pieces. He 
had many frivolous silly dreams during the spring ; but in the other parts 
of the year, his dreams were less frequent and more significative. Upon 
his frequently visiting a temple in the Capitol, which he had dedicated to 
Thundering Jove, he dreamed that Jupiter Capitolinus complained that his 
worshippers were taken from him, and that upon this he rejilied he had only 
given him the Thunderer for his ])orter. He therefore immediately hung 
Sie ceiling of the temple round with little bells; because such commonly 
hung at the gates of great houses. Upon occasion of a dream too. he always, 
on a certain day of the year, begged an alms of the people, reaching out ins 
hand to receive tlie dole with which they jjresentcd him. 

Some signs and omens he regarded as infallible. If in tlie morning his 
shoe was put on wrong, or the left instead of the right, that was with him a 
dismal presage. If, upon his setting out on a long joiinicy by sea or land, 
there liappen,e<l to fall a mizzling rain he held it to be a good sign of a sjicedy 
and happy return. He was niueh affoetcd likewise with aii^'thing out of 
the eommun course of nature. A jialm tree, which clianced to grow up 
betwixt some stones in tin* pavement belore his house, he transplanted into 
a court where the household gods were placed, and took all possible care to 
make it tliri\e. « 

His death and his subsequent deifi(*ation were said to have been inti- 
mated by dners manifest jirodigies. As he was finishing the census amidst 
a great crowd of people in the Field of Mars, an eagle flew' about him se\eral 
times, and then directed its couise to a neighbouring temple, w'here it sat 
down upon the iianu‘ of Agrijipa, and at tin* first letter. Upon observing this, 
he ordered Tiberius to put uji ilic >ows, wliieh it is usual to make on such 
occasions, for the succeeding Iiistrnm. For he declared lie w'oiild not meddle 
with w'liat it was probable lie should iie\cr accomplish, though the tables 
were ready draw’ii for it. About that same time, tlie first letter of Ins name, 
in an mscrijitioii upon a Ht.it lie of him, was struck out by lightning; which 
was interjireted as a jiiesage that he wouhl li\e only a hundred days longer: 
which nuniber the letter (' stands for, and that he would be placed .'imoiigst 
the gods ; as..^sar, which is the reinuiuing pait of tlie word (\esar, signifies, 
in the Tuscan language, a god. Jleiiig therefore about despatching Tiberius 
to Illyricum, and designing to go with him as far as Ileiievimtum, but being 
detained by several persons wlio applied to him upon account of causes they 
had depending, he cried out, w'liich was afterwards regarded as an omen of 
his death, “Not all the business that can occur sliall detain me at Rome one 
moment longer ” ; and setting out upon his journey, he w’ent as far as Astura ; 
whence, contrary to his custom, he put to sea in the night time, upon the 
occasion of a favourable wind. 

His sickness was occasioned by diarrhoea ; notwithstanding which, he 
went round the coast of Campania and tlie adjacent islands, aiiU spent four 
days in that of Caprese ; where he gave himself up entirely to his ease ; be- 
having, at the same time, to those about him with the utmost good nature and 
complaisance. As he happened to sail by the Bay of Puteoli, the passengers 
and mariners aboard a ship of Alexandria just then arrived, clad all in white, 
with crowms upon their heads, loaded him with praises and joyful acclamations, 
crying out, “ By you we live, by you we sail, by you enjoy our liberty and 
our fortunes.*' At which being greatly pleased, he distributed to each of 
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his friends that attended him forty gold pieces, requiring from them an as- 
surance by oath not to employ the sum given them any other way than in the 
purchase of Alexandrian goods. And during several days after, he distrib- 
uted togse and pallia, upon condition that the Romans should use the Grecian, 
and the Grecians the Roman dress and language. He likewise constantly 
attended to see tlie boys perform their exercises, according to an ancient 
custom still continued at Caproa*. He gave tliem likewise an entertainment 
ill his presence, and not only permitted but required from tliem the utmost 
freedom in jesting, and scrambling for fruit, victuals, and other things which 
he threw amiingst them. In a word, he indulged liiinself in all the ways of 
amusement he could contrive. Soon after, passing over to Naples, though 
at that time greatly disordered by the frequent returns of his disease, he 
continued a spectator to the end of some solemn games which were perfortued 
every five yeai*s in honour of him, and came with Tiberius to the place i»- 
tended. But on his return, his disorder increasing, he Btopjied at Nola, aenfc 
for Tiberius hack again, and had a long discourse with him in private; aftmr 
which he gave no further attention to business of any importance. 

Upon the day of his death, he non and then inquired if there was any 
disturbance in the town about liim ; and calling f(*r a mirror, he ordered his 
liair to be combed, and his falling cheeks to be adjusted. Then asking his 
frien<ls that were admitted into tlie room, *“• Do ye think that 1 have acted 
my part in life well?” he immediately subjoined, 

*Ei &€ irav cx<i leoAws, T<p vaiyviio 
Ai'rrt KpoTw, Kat vdyrt^ vftei? furd \aptii KTVjnjaare. 

“ If all 1)0 rifjlit, with jov your voices raise 
Jii IoikI applauscb to the actor’s i)raiso.” 

After which, having dismissed them all, whilst he was inquiring of some 
that were just come from Rome, concerning Drusus’ daughter who w’as in a 
bad state of health, he expired amidst the kisses of Livia, and with these 
words: “Livia, live mindful of our marriage, and farewell!” dying a very 
easy death, and such as he himself liad always wished for. For as often as 
he heard that any person had died quickly and without j>ain, he wished for 
himself and his friends the like evOavaxria (an easy death), for that was the 
word he made use of. He discovered but one symptom before his death of 
his being delirious, which was this ; he w'as all on a sudden much frightened, 
and complained that he was carried aw^ay by forty men. But this was rather 
a ])resage, than any delirium ; for precisely that number of soldiers carried 
out his corpse. 

He expired [Suetonius continues] in tlie same room in which Ids father 
Octavius had died, when the two Sextuses, Fompeius and Apuleius, w'ere con- 
suls, upon the fourteenth of the calends of September [Aug. 19 A.D., 14 ac- 
cording to the revised calendar], at the ninth hour of the day, wanting only 
five-and-thirfcy days of sevent 3 ’’-six years of age. His remains were carried 
by the magis&ates of the municipia ^ and colonies, from Nola to Bovilles, and 
in the night time because of the season of the year. During the iutorvate, the 
body lay in some court, or great temple, of each town. At Bovillss it 
mot b}’’ the equestrian order who carried it to the city, and deposited it in 
the porch of his own house. The senate proceeded with so much zeal in the 

* Mvnicipia were foreign towns which obtained the right of Roman citizens, and were of dif- 
ferent kinds. The municipia used their own laws and customs ; nor were they (bilged to 
receive the Roman laws unless they chose them. 
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aErangement of his fanerali and paying honour to his memory, that, amongst 
seYeral other proposals, some were for having the funeral procession m^e 
through the triumphal gate, preceded by the image of Victory, which is in 
the senate house, and the children of the first quality, of both sexes, singing 
the funeral ditty. Others moved that on the day of the funeral they should 
lay aside their gold rings, and wear rings of iron ; and others, that his bones 
should be collected by the priests of the superior orders. One likewise pro- 
posed to transfer the name of Augustus to September, because he was born in 
the latter, but died in the former. Another moved that the whole period of 
time, from his birth to his death, should be called the Augustan age, and be 
inserted in the calendar under that title. Hut at last it was judged proper 
to be moderate in the honours to be paid to his memory. Two funeral 
orations were pronounced in his praise, one before the temple of Julius, by 
Tiberius ; and the other before the rostra, under the old shops, by Drusus, 
Tiberius’ son. The body was then carried upon the shoulders of senators 
into the Field of Mars, and there burned. A man of pnetorian rank affirmed 
upon oath that he saw his spirit ascend into hea^en. The most distinguished 
persons of the equestrian order, bare-footed, and with their tunics loose, gath- 
ered up his relics, and deposited them in, the mausoleum, which had been 
built in his sixth consulship, betwixt the Flaminian way and the bank of the 
Tiber, at which time likewise he gave the woods and walks abr)ut it for the 
use of the people. 

He had made a will a year and four months before his death, upon the 
third of the nones of A])ril, in the consulship of Lucius Flancus and C\ 
Silius. It consisted of two skins of parchment, written partly in his hand, 
and partly by his freedmen Pol>bius and Hilarion. It had been committed 
to the custody of the \est«il virgins, by whom it was now produced, with 
three other volumes, all sealed up as well as the will, which were e\ery*oni‘ 
read in tlie senate. He appointed for his first heirs, Tiberius for tw'o thirds 
of his estate, and Livia bu’ the other third, wdioin he likewise desired to 
a.SBUme his name. The heirs substituted in their room, in case of death, 
were Drusus, Tiberius’ son, for a third part, and (iermaiiicus with his three 
sons for the rest. Next to them w'cre his relations and several of his 
friends. 

He left in legacies to the Koman iieoide 40,000,000 sesterces ; to the 
tribes 8,500,000 ; to the guards 1000 each man ; to the city battalions 500 ; 
and to the soldiers in the legions 800 each ; which several sums he ordereil 
to be paid immediately after his death. For he had taken care that the 
money should be ready in his exchequer. For the rest he ordered different 
times of payment. In some of his bequests he went as far as 20,000 ses- 
terces, for the payment of which he allowed a twelvemonth ; alleging for 
this procrastination the scantiness of his estate ; and declaring that not more 
than 150,000,000 sesterces would come to his heirs : notwithstanding that 
during the twenty preceding years, he had received in legacies from his 
friends, the sum of 1,400,000,000 ; almost the whole of which, with his two 
paternal estates, and others that had been left him, he expenfied upon the 
public. 

He left order that the two Julias, his daughter and grand-daughter, 
should not be buried in 'his sepulchre. With rewd to the three volumes 
before mentioned, in one of them be gave orders tmout his funeral ; another 
contained a narrative of his actions, which be intended should be inscribed 
on brass plates, and placed before his mausoleum ; in the third he had drawn 
up a concise account of the state of the empire ; as to the number of soldiers 
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in pay, what money there was in the treasury, exchequer, and arrears of taxes ; 
to which are added the names of the freedmen and slaves, from whom the 
several accounts might be taken.« 


A BKIEF OF THE CHABACTBB AND INFLUENCE OF AUGUSTUS 

It will be observed that Suetonius makes reference to brass plates, which 
Augustus had had inscribed with a narrative of his actions, to be placed 
before his mausoleum. It would appear that this biographical inscription, 
or a kindred one, was widely copied on tablets placed in tlie various temples 
dedicated to Augustus all over the empire. Fragments of this duplicate 
inscription from various ruins lia\e been preserved, but by far the most com- 
plete one is that which was discovered in the sixteenth century, on a marble 
slab in the wall of the temple at Ancyra (the modern Angora) in Asia 
Minor : which, owing to the place of its discovery, is known as the Afanu?nen~ 
turn Ancyranum, This inscription, to which reference has already been made, 
supplies many important data as to the life of Augustus. It has a peculiar 
interest, because, as has been said, it is virtually autobiographical. In addi- 
tion to the facts tliat it tabulates, it theiefore gives interesting glimpses into 
the character of its author. a 

In a well-known passage of this iiiscrii>tion Augustus reviews his political 
career. • In this review he does not begin with his adox>tion by Julius Caesar, 
but he starts from the fact that in his nineteenth } ear he raised an army 
a]id saved the state on his own initiative and by his 0A\n resources. As an 
emperor upon whom old age was creeping, he looked ))ack at the single 
landmarks of his ribing career and saw the turning-point which decided ms 
later destiny in this acquisition of an army of his own ; according to him 
his political signiiicauce begins with the moment in which he became the 
head of an army. 

I'liis right of exercising autliority over the army, and indeed sole, undis- 
puted authority, Ca?Rar had w’anted 'to be buie of i)reserving at any cost for 
the future ; this was the fundamental notion of his whole system, if that can 
be called a system wdiich was indeed only a i>rartice. The republic, too, 
could not do without its commanders, but it only left them for a year, or at 
the most a year and a half, in office. The innovation of the emperor’s time 
consisted in this, that the sole commander actually kept his power for a life- 
time, held it simultaneously with other powerful offices, and even dared to 
exercise it in the capital itself. 

In order to maintain his army, he liad been permanently invested with 
control of the important boundary provinces and with the permanent gar- 
risons of the legions ; as also with the right to supervise the other provinces, 
which were of course bound to supply their quota to the imperial army. 

The new ruler then had to have a aomestic power which he could exercise 
uncontrolled; he found it in the legions and the provinces, which, from 
beginning to %nd, remained the sure foundation of the principatus. The 
good will of the senate and of the people, who had fomerly conducted 
government, was now but of second or third rate consideration to the prin- 
ceps ; both senate and people were conquered and had to a large extent 
lost their importance in tiie civil wars. In spite of this, every senator 
frankly recognised the new regime, and provided necessary assuranoes in 
other ways, had been raised to the highest honours and treated, at least 
externally, on an equal footing by the rmer. 

H. w. — vox.. TL a 
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Ab Tre have seen, Augustus preferred the modest title of Prinoeps, 
idibougli it could not be reckoned amongst official titles and only implied 
tlie first man of the senate and of the citizens. As the ruler’s rank as a 
ciUsen found expression in this title, so Augustus chose the title of Impera- 
tor to indicate his military standing. Both were selected with much inge- 
nuity to promote the intentions of the new ruler. They were meant to cover 
a new thing with an old name ; for this reason he pitched upon words in no 
way foreign to former times, which had remained totally unstamped and 
were soon employed exclusively in the modern sense. This it was to which 
the ruler attached quite particular weight, and this characterises the man no 
less than his administration. 

He let himself be greeted by the senate in the year 29 u.c. as imperator, 
but not in the sense in which so many victorious generals for centuries past 
had been greeted for tli(» period between the day of \ ictory and the triumph, 
after which the army was disbanded. What these generals had enjoyed for 
a short period young Caesar had wished to possess for a lifetime : that is, 
the military supremacy of the Roman Empire. That is why this title in the 
new monar^ical sense comes, not at the end, hut at the commencement of 
the full name in the place of the citizen ft»rename which was set aside. 

Rightly was the conferring of this name, e\en ]>\ the ancients, regarded 
as the beginning of monarchy ; rightly ha\e the Middle Ages, rightly have 
the thinkers of to-day, descrilied the successors of the Roman ruler as 
emperors. With this title Augustus wdshed to mark the transition f.*om the 
ancient to the modern spirit ; for his achie\ed work lies t‘sRenlially in this, 
that he dovetailed into the constitution the notion of a permanent com- 
mander-in-chief and a permanent army, such as had hitherto been unknown 
to the republic. 

The practical position of the princeps must always be clearly distin- 
guished from the theoretical. The new’’ olhce of commander-in-chief for the 
whole Roman Empire w as analogous to the ollico of a republican proconsul 
in a single province, who administered his country, commanded his troops, 
with a possible right to supei vise the neighhouring districts. In the year 
23 B.C., by wa}' of addition, Augustus, w^ho in tlie course of his long reign 
was always more and more occupied in obscuring the uneoiistitutioiial 
elements of his new' position, had caused to be conferred upon him a regular 
proconsular imperium, so as to be sure that the exercise of his authority 
should also meet with recognition in the senatorial I)^o^ince8. 

Although Cajsar w«is then prc-cmiiienlly an imperator, w'e should do him 
an injustice were w'e to descrilie his achie\ement as a military despotism. 
He was personally far too little a soldier and too much a statesman for this 
form of government, even to suit his owm taste. The army was there only 
to make it possible for him in all important questions to carry out his will ; 
as a rule he kept within those constitutional limits which he himself had 
xuconstructed. 

Whereas formerly the Absolutist development of the empire was assumed 
without any further inquiry into its origin, we owe it to Mo&msen to have 
fixed his gaze on the difference between the times and to have hit the note 
of l^e constitutional scheme in his systematic presentation, which is cer- 
tainly more important for the conception of Augustus than for his praotical 
illustration of it. Mommsen talks of the ** juristic construction of the prin 
cipatus,” veiT rightly dwelling on the point that Augustus’ prinoipate ie 
a ^undless autiiority, but a measured magistracy within republican 
femns.” The right of legislating remained, in theory at least, the same as 
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in republican times. 'Co-operation was secured to the ruler through his 
official power as a consul or later as a tribune. 

Besides this, like every magistrate of former times, he could announce his 
will to the people b^ edicts and acts ; and that these expressions received 
great consideration in view of his position and personal authority need 
scarcely be said, especially from the time when senators and officials were 
sworn on e-very New Year’s Day, not only to the laws themselves, but also to 
the Acta C(x%aris. It does not follow from this in any way that the princeps 
was sui)erior to the laws ; we must be careful not to import the views of the 
Greek of a later period into the judicial \'iews of a regent like Augustus. 
Practically, of course, he found for the most part a means of carrying out his 
will in a given case : but the emperor never expressed such a doctrine as a 
fundamental principle of jurisjjrudence. On the contrary the emperor was 
not empowered e\en to suspend the prevailing law; under Augustus at any 
rate this remained the pri\ ilege of the senate. He recognised it, too, with- 
out opj)osition ; for instance, in not publishing a gift to the people before he 
had requested and received permission from the senate. 

It was then a constitution full of contradictious, capable of interpretation 
onh by means of compromise, this constitution substituted by the new ruler 
for the old republic, in order, beneath the garb of republicsin form, to make 
the exercise of inonarclucal power possible. Whether the student of sys- 
tems called it a reiiublic or a monarchy troubled him little, although until 
his deatfi he himself clung to the fiction (and with a certain degree of truth) 
that he had restored the ancient and legitimate constitution of the state.^^ 

A most extraordinary man, then, was this foremost citizen of the new 
Roman state. But nothing about him is more extraordinary than the view 
regarding him that has been entertained b} jiosterity. lie has been almost 
uniformly regarded as not a man of tlie \ery first capacity, — as an oppose 
tunist ratlier than a creative leader. Ho held the world under the sway 
his will for almost half a century, and was never so autocratic in his power, 
so securely fixed in his position, as at the hour of his death. He found 
Rome brick and left it marble ; he found the Roman state an inchoate, wav- 
ering commonwealtli, and left it a peerless empire. Yet the world has 
denied him the title of “ great ” ; is disposed to deny liim even the possession 
of genius. 

Perhaps a partial explanation lies in the fact that we demand always a 
certain theatrical quality in a man of genius. It lias been suggested by an 
mniiient historian (Professor Sloane) that a gi*eat man has usually a capac- 
ity for inordinate wickedness, as well as for consummate greatness. Alex- 
ander loses control of himself on occasion, and in his frenzy kills his friend. 
Hannibal sjiends his whole life under the spell of a sworn liatred. Caesar 
stops at nothing to attain his selfish ends. In modern times your Frederick, 
your Napoleon, is not called great because of any moral quality. Public 
taste seems to demand a rounded character in its favoured heroes : it likes 
the piquant ^|ivour of immorality. In every direction youi hero must be 
measured by other standards than ordinary mortals. 

But the life of Augustus is keyed to the tone of a passionless moderation. 

Modem historians have much to say of the ** disguised monarchy** of Augustas. Bat 
probably the Romans were not so blind as to the oharaoter of the Augustan oonstitatloa m are 
nowthe hlstorlana. The government was In really a oompromise between republlo and monanto 
■-a Gompromlse made easy to the Romans by their habit of investing magistnites, espeotslly 
extraordinary magistrates, with vast povrers. The republic was for Rome and Italy, the men* 
archy for the provi^gea. This form of govermnent Mommsen aptly tenas a dyazclky.] 
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He is all judgment, no emotion. Between the courses at dinner he listlessly 
games that he may not be annoyed by the persiflage of the jesters who 
are there to amuse his guests. And he plays the game of life in the same 
&ahion. One cannot imagine him excited, enthusiastic, angry even. He 
might, indeed, commit a crime, but it would be a carefully measured crime, 
dictated by policy: not a crime of passion. Even in his liaisons, it was 
said of him that his chief ambition was to leaiu the real sentiment of those 
about him through their wives, rather than merely to gratify a personal 
appetite. 

But it must not be forgotten that Augustus, had he not been such a 
man as this, could not liave dccoinplishcd the work he did. Had he been 
full of enthusiasms he w ould have antagonised too many people ; would have 
made too many powerful enemies; would liavc invited the fate that befell 
the man of genius whose nephew he was, and by whose good example he 
profited. Yet, after all, the iue*asure of eai)acity is suecoss, and it seems a 
grudging estimate which withholds the title of “great’’ from the man w'ho 
changed the entire complexion of the civilised w'orhl and put liis stamp 
indelibly uj)on the centuries. 

But whether genius or not in the ordinary acceptance t>f that loosely 
applied and somewhat ambiguous word, there is one rcgaid in which Augus- 
tus need fear comparison with no leader of any age : in practical statecraft, 
judged ]>y its result, he has no suiauior. In a pre-eminent degree lie was 
able to isolate himself from his eiiMronment ; to \isualise the jiolitidal situa- 
tion; to see his fellow- men tliiongh the clear medium of expcdiene\, undis- 
torted by any aberration of passion or of prejudice. To the lluatrital 
quality of personal %anin. lioiii whuh (’cCsar was hy no means free, Augus- 
tus was an entire strange i . Bc< aii.sc lie was master ot his own ambition, he 
came to be master of the woi Id. It liccaiisc of Ins placid logicality, posterity 
has been disposed to sjicak slightingly of his genius, the same (piality won 
him at least an uiiclialleiiged pusitnni as tlie most consummate master of 
practical polities.<^ 
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rHAPTHR xxxiii 

THE IMMEDIATE f.r('CKSSOKS 01 AEOUSTES : TIBERIUS, 
( \LI(.l L\. VM) (.EAl 1)11 S 

TiiiMiii s ( ItitEi iis Clviiius Nero C fsau), H-87 a.d 

Tin^jKii s came of that ambitions C landiaii f imil^ A\hich had enjoyed 
t w ent^ -eitjht consulates, fiie dictatorships, sc‘\cn ccnsoi ships, and as many 
tuumphs The nniiiaij^e of his inothd Lnii with OctaMUs, and his adop- 
t on ])\ ( (isu, hid (^ncii him tiitiancc into the house oi ( jsai All com- 
missions with which lie w is chained 1)> liis uloptne fathei were earned out 
wilhactivit} and inti lliGTc IK ( , and, it the time of tlie wai with Mai bod, he 
sued tlie <m])iic in i clinq’tious ciisis Since the (hath of Atfnpjia, no 
MIC idl h id bee 11 able to c ominaiid sm Ii biiiliaiit sc imcc He' liad fought in 
Sjiiin and in the Mjis, giueincd (laul, guen a king to Aimcnia, subdued 
the' Pannoniaiis, coiKpieicd the Cm mans, transpoited foit}-si\ thousand 
biibaiians into Belgium .and lesottled tlu enipne aftei the defeat of Varus. 
Such was the miii to whom the cleith of Vugustus ga\e the thione.^ 

Respect foi Augustus had kept ambitions sihnt, but '1 ibeiius found him- 
self sill 1 ounded b) lepublicans and moi e than this b> candidates for tlie throne. 

Moieo>ei the soldieis had alreid) undcistood that on them lested the 
secuiity both of empeior and einpiit*, and, as there were no moie cnil ware to 
eniich them, successions to the thione must take their place. Three Panno- 
nian legions ^e^ olted, demanding one denaiius pei da} , dischaige after sixteen 
}ears, and a fixed sum to bo paid in camp on the dR^ the> became \eterans. 

Tiberius sent Diusus, liis son, and Sejanus, his pi.etoiian piefect, to them 
at the head of some of the foices lemaining in Italy. An eclipse of the 
moon helped to make the mutineers return to their dut} . 

On the Rhine there was a dangerous reiolt. There were there seven 
legions, dividdtl into two camps, making the same demands Foui legions 

It may be stated, once for all, that the view of Tiberius here ppesented has not gone un- 
challenged Tarver » in particular champions the emperor against his ancient and modem detrac- 
tors It 18 urged that Tiberius was reallv a sternly moial man, with a hi^ standard of duty, whose 
want of tact and sociability alone made him unpopular His letters and addresses to the senate 
are said to show great dignit} and wisdom , and it is claimed that from his youth w his habits 
were regular and his life simple and frugal All this may be true of the early yean of Tiberius, bot 
Uie balance of opinion strongly supports the belief that in his later years the emperor showed s 
dixEerent spirit. Perhaps disease or senility may have produced the change ] 
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killed their oenturions. Germaniciis, nephew of Tiberius, hastened to them.^ 
The rel)6ls offered him the empire, but he refused. In his vexation he had 
drawn his sword as if to kill himself. Strike, then,” cried the angry men ; 
bis friends snatched the sword from him. To appease this dangerous sedi- 
tion, he, acting on an imaginary letter from Tiberius, wanted everything, and 
doubled the legacy of Augustus. Gallic tribute, lul the general's money, 
and that of his friends had to be put together to pay all this. 


EXPEDITIONS OF GERMANICUS ; VICTORY OF IDIST AVISOS 

It became necessary to give these restless spirits something to do, so 
their general led them against the enemy. In the country of the Marsi a 
space of fifty miles was put to lire and sword. In the following spring 
Germanicus passed the Rhine again, hoping to profit by the quarrels of 
Armiiiius and Segestes — the one belonging to the national, the other to 
the Roman party. He was onlj’ able to (leliver Segestes, who “w as besieged 
by his rival. The wife of the conqueror of Varus was taken capti\e. 

The last Roman ravages and the complaints of -Vrminins exasperated the 
Gherusci and a new league was formed. Germaiiieus went sis far as the 
Teutoburg forest to fight them. Whitening bones niaiked the spot where 
the three legions had perished, and the soldiers buiied the mutilated remains 
which had waited six years lor this last honour. lIowe\er, the Germans 
were nowhere to be found. Tired of pursuing an enemy who was not to be 
caught, Germanicus stopped. lie regained Eins and emhaiked on the fleet 
which had brought him, whilst Caeina regained the Rhine by the route of 
the “long bridges." Arminius had preceded liim tliens and the disaster 
of Varus was on the point of being renewed, had not Ca^-ina haiijiil} been an 
experienced captain. He gained a strong position wliere the Ronlans w'ere 
encamped and managed to reojien the Hliine route. Germaniiois, surprised 
by equinoctial gales, bad himself been in danger, .iiid a number of liis vessels 
had perished. 

The barbarians having become singularly bold, a new expedition became 
necessary. A thousand \varshi])s traiispoited eight legions to the shores 
of the Weser. The Germaiii ventured to await the Roman army on the 
plain of Idista visas. Uiscijdine led them on ; but a second action W'as a 
second massacre. Varus w^as avenged. The victors returned to Gaul, half 
by land, the others by sea. A tempest destroyed or dispersed some of their 
vessels. On hearing this new's, Germany trembled and rose, but Germanicus 
dealt repeated blows, and the astounded barbarians allowed the legions to 
regain their winter quarters. 

There Germanicus found letters from Tiht^rius recalling him for a second 
consulship and a triumph. The legions were doubtless, in the emperor’s eyes, 
rather too much devoted to their leader. Germanicus obeyed and returned. 


EARLY TEARS OP SUCCESBFXn^ GOVERNMENT BY TIBERIUS 

Tiberius governed mildly and with wisdom, refusing temples offered, 
and discouraging, as a man who knew their value, base flatteries from the 
senate. His life was that of a rich private person ; his manner, if not 

[1 Toll details of the Gennan campaign have been given in Chapter XXX. A brief rteomd it 
given here for added eleameei.] 
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affable, at least polite. He rose to meet the consuls, consulted the senate in 
eveiTtliing, and accepted the lessons which a dying liberty sometimes dared 
to offer. He never drew back from ^^a liberality which had an honourable 
motive.*’ Yet he was strictly economical with regard to finance, and if he 
took less trouble than Augustus to please the people with continual shows, 
he was careful to guard against famine. One year wheat was very dear. 
He did as we shomd do to-day, keeping the bread at low prices for the 
people at the merchants* expense. Without yielding to his soldiers he kept 
them under austere discipline, although he had need of them. 

With regard to the provinces, he contiiiiied the policy of Aug^ustus. 
If he dare not absent himself from Rome to visit them, having neither a 
Miccenab nor an Agrippa on whom to rely in his absence, he at least sent 
them able go\ernors, avoided an increase of taxes, and relieved the misery 
where it was greatebt. Twelve Asiatic tow'ns, ruined b}" earthquake, were 
exempted from taxation for five ycMrs. Sardis,* even worse off, received 
from him ten million sesterces. Tiberius priictised the advice he gave to his 
j)ro\incial governors : “A good shepherd shears his sheep but does not flay 
them.” 

Thus the empire was wisely governed; but under tliis mild discipline 
the nobles grew bolder. A plot w'as formed, but, being <liKcovered in time, 
WMS frustrated, and Libo, its author, killed himself. At home, Tiberius 
had domestic troubles. Livia, accustomed to deference from her husband, 
insisted on being listened to. Agrippina, (rcniianicus' wife and grand- 
daughter of Augustus, boldly defied the mother of Tiberius, and would not 
admit that the wife of Drusus had equal rights w'ith herself. These feminine 
"ivalries divided the court and gave birth to hatreds which were embittered 
by coui tiers. 

Tiberius liud recalled (u‘rmani(*us from the borders of the Rhine as much 
to take him awa> from his legions as to leave himself free to follow on that 
frontier the prmlcnt i)olicy of Augustus. lie allowed Gernianicus to enter 
Rome in triumph, and sliaied wutli him the consulship for the following year. 
.Just then the Parthians bec«ime hostile. They had driven aw^ay Vonones, 
the king imposed on them by Rome, and replaced him by the Arsacid Arta- 
baiius: the two rivals seemed in danger of commencing open hostilities. 
Moreover, Commageiie and Cilicia, now some time without kings, were full 
of trouble. Syria and Judea claimed a diminution of taxes; “Germanicus 
alone,” said Tiberius, “ can with his wisdom calm these eastern agitations.” 

A senatorial decree gave the young prince powers once held by Agrippa 
and Gains Csesar ; that is, the government of the provinces beyond the sea, 
with supreme authority over all the governors. As for Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, he set out for Pannonia, so as to watch over the movements of the 
Suevi. 

The task of Drusus was the most simple. He had only to promote or 
instigate internal dissensions in Germany. Two powerful leagues had 
been formed. In the north that of the Chemsci under Arminius and his 
uncle Inguic»mer ; in the south the Marcomanni under Marbod. War 
broke out between them. The action was a bloody one ; Marbod, l^ing con- 
quered, implored shelter in the empire. He was assi^ed a residence at 
Ravenna. The power of the Marcomanni was destroyed ; that of the Che- 
ruBci did not survive Arminius, who was killed W his own famUy just as he 
was about, it is said, to make himself king. The silent intrigues of the 
Romans certainly had something to do wiw events which delivered them 
from two redoubtable foes. 
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In the East, Germanions had equal sucoesses. Everywhere he had given 
justice and peace as the watchwora of the new government. In Armenia, 
he gave the crown to Zenon, son of the kin|r of Pontus and a faiUiful 
vasSd of the empire. This prince had long since adopted Armenian cus- 
toms. Germanicus had made a wise choice and the whole nation applauded. 
Cappadocia, whose old king had just died in Rome, was, like Commagene, 
reduced to a province. In Syria, Germanicus concluded an alliance with 
Artabanus, who only asked for the removal of his rival. In Thrace, one of 
the two kings had killed the other. The assassin was sent to Alexandria 
and, later on, put to death. 

A more serious affair had begun the preceding year [17 a.d.] in Africa. 
A Numidian, Tacfarinas, a deserter from the legions, had collected and dis- 
ciplined some troops and persuaded the Musulanii and Moors to rise. Tlie 
proconsul defeated him, and for this vigorous act, which gave security to 
a fertile country, he recei^ ed the distinction of a triumph. 


D^ATH OF CfEUMANlCUS (19 A.D.) ; EXTERNAL AFrAlRS 

At this prosperous moment Germanicus died, poisoned, it lias hceii 
alleged, by order of Tibeiius. Yet could a man such as he, thoughtful, 
serious, calculating, have committed such a senseless ciime * The death of 
his adopted son took a\\a\ no rival, lie knew him to be incapable of ^reason 
and his death deprived him of a necessary supiiort. The in\ster> is still 
unsolved. The perjietrator of tlic crime was, it is said, Ihso, .i patrician 
of a violent disposition, who had obtained the go^ ernorshij) of S\ria dur- 
ing the time that (leimaiiK us was in the East. It was on his return from 
a journey in Egypt, undertaken w’ithout permission and in defiance of 
Tiberius, that Germanicus found that the arrangements he had adopted had 
been interfered wdth by Piso. 

Lively quarrels took place between tliem, and the insuboidinate governor, 
rather than yield, preferred to quit the province. Tlie news that Germani- 
cus was seriously ill stopped him at Antioch. The prince becoming better, 
Piso opposed the celebration of any fetes in honour of the event, and went 
on to Seleucia, where the r<‘port of an alarming relapse made him stop 
again. Amongst Agripjiiiia's attendants there w’as mention of poisoning, 
and emissaries from Piso who liad come to report on the progress of the 
malady, could show, it w'as said, by wdiose hand the blow had lieen struck. 
Germanicus died. His body was burnt in the Forum at Antiocli, and Agrip- 
pina, having piously gathered the ashes, landed at Brundusium, carrying 
the burial urn herself, and followed by an immense crowd, all plunged in 
heart-breaking sorrow. 

Piso received the new's of Germanicus* death with unseemly joy, and 
immediately set off to return to his province. The legate and the senators 
throughout Syria had conferred the governorship on one of themselves. 
Piso did not recoil before the prospect of civil war. Tiberils would not 
pardon him. Forced to embark, he returned to Italy, where accusers 
awaited him. These wanted the emperor alone to judge his cause. Now, 
had the emperor feared possible revelations he would have accepted, but he 
sent the accusers back to the senate. He presided at the trial, and the 
accused, says T^acitus, looked at him fearfully as he there pitiless, cidm, 
impassive, and impenetrable. This portrait of Tiberius is the most faithful 
Tacitus h^ left. 
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Piso killed himself in his own honse. The emperor rewarded the three 
friends of Germanieus who had come as accusers, and asked for Nero, the 
eldest of Germanieus* sons, the honour of the qusestorship five years before 
the reflation age, and married him to a daughter of Drusus. Later on he 
begged the same favour for the second son of Germanieus. 

This long drama ended, Tiberius returned to the cares of government. 
There were complaints of the too great severity of the Papia-Poppaean law. 
He named fifteen commissioners to mitigate its demands. Some wanted to 
extend his power with regard to the choice of governors ; tliis he refused. 
The limits of sanctuary were restricted, because this had caused much dis- 
order in provincial towns. Inform- 
ers were also discouraged. One 
of them denounced tlie senator 
Lentulus. Tiberius rose and said 
lie considered liimself no longer 
worthy to live if Lentulus was his 
enemy. In the provinces, he main- 
tained good administration by skil- 
ful choice and severity towards 
prevaricating officials. In Gaul 
there was a beginning of revolt. 

Floriis tried to i)rovokc a rising of 
the lielga*, but being beaten and 
henmiea in in the wood of Ardii- 
onna, he killed himself. The pre- 
text urged for tliis rising was tlie 
burden of tlie tribut<*. The Aild- 
uan, Sacrovir, caused still nu)re 
alarm, by raising forty thousand 
men and taking Augustodunum. 

Two of the Rhine legions fell on 
these badly armed troops and hor- 
ribly massacred them. 

Taefarinas had also reappeared 
in Africa. Encouraged by a first 
success, he ventured to attack 
Tliala, but was repulsed with loss. 

Then he changed his tactics, di- 
vided his troops into small bands 
and carried on a guerilla warfare. 

The emperor sent Blassus, Se- 
janus’ uncle, to deal with this in- 
defatigable foe, and thanks to his activity, Taefarinas was again forced to 
flee, leaving his brother in the enemy’s hands.Z^ 

[It was not until two years later, 24 a.d., that Rome was finally rid of 
this troublesdlne foe. By that time Taefarinas had collected^ another 
force. P. Dolabella, the Roman governor, attacked it, and in his decisive 
victory the Numidian leader was slain. Ptolemy, king of Mauretania, was 
Dolabella’s ally, j 

Tiberius rulea the provinces on the whole in a Roman spirit, maintaming 
the dignity of the empire for the most part intact from the centre to the 
frontiers. The stability of the system, however rotten and decayed at heart) 
might still be measured by the strength and solidity of its outworks. At no 



Tibkrius 

(From a bunt in the Vatican) 
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period did the bulwarks of the Roman power appear more secure and unas- 
aiulahle. The efforts of Drusus and his son to overpower the German! on 
their own soil had been stupendous ; they had wielded forces equal at least 
to those with which Gsesar had added Gaul to the empire, and yet had not 
permanently advanced the eagles in any direction. But, on the other hand, 
it was soon found that the German! were only formidable under the pressure 
of an attack. When the assault relaxed, the power they had concentrated 
in resistance crumbled readily away. With the deatli of Arminius all com- 
bined hostility to Rome ceased among them and meanwhile the arts and 
manners of the south advanced incessantly among them. 

At the same time the long respite from military exaction*! allowed the 
pursuits of ease and luxury to fructify within the limits of the provinces. 
Gaul was no longer drained from year to year by the forced requisitions of 
men and horses, of arms and stores, which had fed the exhausting camjiaigns 
of Germanicus. Her ancient cities decked themselves with sideudid edifices, 
with schools and theatres, aqueducts and temples. The camps on the Rhine 
and Danube were gradually transformed into commercial stations, and be- 
came empoiuuras of traflic with the north of Europe, wheic the fur and 
amber of the Ilercynian forests and the Baltic coast were evclianged for 
wine and oil or gold and silver, those instruments of luxury which nature 
was supposed, in mere}" or in anger, to ha\e denied to the (Jerman barba- 
rians. Such a state of affairs allow’ed the emperor to jiersist in his favourite 
plan of leaving the provincial governors for years unchangi‘d at their posts. 
Each succeeding proconsul was no longer in a fe\ er of haste to aggrandise 
himself by the plunder or renow’ii of a foray beyond the frontiers. TIic 
administration of the jirovinces became a matter of ordinary routine ; it lost 
its princi|)al charms in the c}es of the senators, who could at last wdth diili- 
culty be induced to exchange the brilliant pleasures of the capital, with all 
its mortifications and perils, lor the dull honours of a distant government. 

Nor can we discover in general the justice of accusing Tiberius of neglect- 
ing the safety of bis remote possessions, which seem, on the contrary, to have 
flourished securely in the armed peace of his august empire. In Gaul the 
revolt of Sacrovir and his Belgian confederates was effectually suppressed ; 
the outbreak of the Frisians, though at some cost of blood, seems to Lave 
been speedily quelled. Nor have we any distinct confirmation of the asser- 
tion of Suetonius, that Tiberius suffered the pro\ ince to be ravaged wdth 
impunity by the Germani, wdiich, if true, can apidy only to some transient 
violation of the frontiirs. 

Nor does the assertion of Tibeiius’ indifference seem to be better founded 
with regard to Mujsia. Tacitus steps frequently aside from his domestic 
narrative to record the affairs of this region and the exploits of the emperor’s 
lieutenants ; while Appiaii injikcs special mention of the conquest of Mocsia 
under Tiberius, and of the establishment of provincial govenniient in this 
quarter by his hand. Sabinus, Pandus, and Labco seem to have held the 
command there successively during the first half of this principate, and 
these men at least were not allowed to indulge in indolence, for their exer- 
tions and victories are a theme to w^hich the historian repeatedly refers. 

But the emptiness of these charges can be more clearly shown in the case 
of the dependent kingdom of Armenia, w'hich, according to the same author- 
ity, Tiberius suffered to be seized by the Parthians, and wrested from the 
patronage of the empire. It appears, on the contrary, from the particular 

TacituSftZ however, speaks of the legatuB Mtuiv a.d. 14, so it would seem that Moesla 
became a Roman province in the reign of Augostub.] 
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recital of Taoitns, that the bold occupation of thie kingdom by Artabanus 
was immediately resented by the emperor with the energy of a younger man. 
Not only were the wild mountaineers of the Caucasus, the Iberians and 
Albanians, invited to descend upon the intruders ; not only were the sons 
of Phraates released from their long detention at Rome, and directed to pre- 
sent themselves on their native soil, and claim the allegiance of their father's 
subjects ; but a Roman general, L. Vitellius, a man of distinguished valour 
and experience, was deputed to lead the forces of Asia and Syria against the 
enemy ; and while it was hoped that a vigorous demonstration would suffice 
to hurl him back from the territory in dispute, instmetions were not with- 
held, it would appear, to pusli on if necessary, and smite the Parthians with 
the strong hand of the empire. But these combinations proved speedily 
successful. AHabanus, ali’eady detested by many his most powerful sub- 
jects, was compelli'd to descend from his throne, and take refuge in the far wilds 
of Hyrc.inicX ; while Tiridates, the son of l*]iradtes, uas accepted in his room 
[35 A.D.]. The Roman army, which had crossed the Euphrates, returned 
victorious without striking a Idow, though, by a subsequent revolution, Arta- 
baniis IV as not long afterwards restored, and admitted, upon giving the 
required hostages, to the friendship of his lordly rivals [36 a.d.]. 

If Tiberius refrained from aggrandi^iiiig his empire by fresh conquests, 
ho was not the less intent on consolidating the unwieldy mass by the gradual 
incorporation of the dependent kingdoms enclosed within its limits. The 
oonte-ifs lietween Ootys and his uncle Rhcscuporis, in Thrace, pav’e him 
a pretext for placing' the fairest part of tliat country under the control 
of a Roman officer, thus preparing tiie w'ay for its ultimate annexation. On 
the death of Archelaus, king of Cdpiiadoeia, in the }car 17, his country w’as 
declared a Rom«in province, and suhjccte»l to the rule of an imperial pro- 
cur, itor. At the same period the frontier kingdom of C'ommagene was 
added to the dominions of the republic niidor tlie government of a preetor. 
S^'ria, the great stronghold of the Roman power in tlie East, was still skirted 
by several tributary kingdoms or etliuai chics, Midi as Chalcis, Emesa, 
Danuisciis, and Abilene ; hut tlie dependency of Judea, the wealthiest and 
proudest of all these vassal states, w’ius wrested in the reign of Augustus 
from the dynasty to which it had been enlriisted, ,iiid was still subjected by 
his successor to the control of the iiroconsiil at -.\ntiocli. 

Herod the Ore,vt, on liis death-bed, h.id sent his seal, together with an 
ample present, to Augustus, in token of the entire dependence upon Rome in 
wliich he held liis dominions [4 n.r.]. This act of v .issalage procured him, per- 
haps, the ratification of the disposition he liad made of his territories between 
Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Phili])piis. To the first w as allotted the king- 
dom of Judea, including Samaria and Idumjca, but witli the loss of the cities 
of Gaza, Gadara, and llippus, wliich were now annexed to the government of 
Syria. To the second fell the districts of Galilee to the west, and Periea to tlie 
oast of the Jordan ; while the Trachonitis, Aiiranitis, and Gaulonitis formed 
with Itunea the tetrarchy of Pliilip, extending northward to the desert bor- 
ders of DamAscus. But the rival kinsmen were not s,itisfied with this division. 
Archelaus and Antipas repaired to Rome to plead against one another ; but 
while they were urging their suits before the tribunal of the senate, the provis- 
ional government which the Romans had established in Judea was suddenly 
attacked on all sides by bodies of armed insurgents. Their leaders^ however, 
were not men of rank or commanding influence, and the revolt was in no sense 
a national movement. It was speedily crushed by Varus, then proconsul of 
Syria, the same who ten years afterwards perished so miserably in Germany, 
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and minified arIK the atrocious severity too commonly employed in such cases. 
Archelans, confirmed in his sovereignty, continued to reign under these 
lamentable auspices in Judea. His subjects, still mindful of the sons of their 
beloved Mariamne, never re^rded him with favour ; and it has been men- 
tioned how iJiey complained to Augustus of his tyranny, and obtained his 
removal from the throne. He was mially sent into exile at Vienne in Gaul. 

The fall of Archelaus left the throne of Judea and Samaria without a 
direct claimant, and the emperor took the opportunity of attaching them to 
the Roman dominions. This acquisition was x>li^ced under the general 
administration of the proconsul of Syria, but governed more directly by an 
imperial procurator, who took up his abode at Ca'sarea Philippi. Of the 
character of the new government we iiiid no complaints even in the Jewisli 
writers whose accounts of this period have been preserved to us. 

Both Augustus and his successor ai)pcar to have instructed their officers 
to observe the same respect for the peculiar habits and j)rejudiees of the Jews 
which had reflected such lustre in their eyes uj)on the magnanimous Agrippa ; 
whatever may have been the ordinar}' severities of Roman domination, it 
was not till 'the arrival of Pontius Pilate, about the middle of tlie reign of 
Tiberius, that any special cause of grievance w.is inllicted upon tliem. They 
complained that the new i)rocurator commenced his car(‘t‘r with a grave and 
wanton insult. He entered Jerusahmi w'lth standards fl\ing. upon which, 
according to the usage of the time, the image of the empeior was disj)h\\ed. 
Tlie old religious feeling of the Jews against the lepresentation of * the 
human figure w'as roused to \elienu‘nt indignation ; the} remonstrated with 
the procurator, nor would the} listen to his excuse that tlie Romans had their 
customs as W'ell as the Jews, and that tlie n‘mo\al of tlu‘ cinjaMsir's portrait 
from his ensigns b} aiiothcei of his own might bt‘ le^arded as a crime against 
the imperial majesty. Rut if Tiberius was iiicich the creature of the dela- 
tors in his own capital, in the j)ro\iiices lie retained Jiis good sense and inde- 
pendence. Perhaiis it was by a speei.il authorisation from him that Pilate 
consented to withdraw the ohiioxuuis images. Ne\ erthelcss. the Jews, under 
the guidance of their jiriests, continued to w^atch every act of his administra- 
tion with inveterate jealousy, and when he ventured to apply a portion of 
the temple revenues to the construction of an aqueduct for the supply of 
their city, broke out into violence which provoked him to severe measures 
of repression. 

It is probable that mutual exasperation led to further riots, followed by 
sanguinary punishments ; the government of Pilate w'as charged with cruelty 
and exaction, and at last tlie provincials addressed themselves to Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria. Nor were their expectations disappointed. The 
proconsul required his procurator to quit the province, and submit himself 
to the pleasure of the offended emperor. Tiberius, indeed, was already dead 
before his arrival, but his successor attended without delay to the represen- 
tations of his lieutenant, and Pilate was dismissed with ignominy to Vienna. 
From the confidence with which Tiberius was appealed to oi^ a matter of 
su<^'remote concern, it would seem that the vdgilance of his control was not 
generally relaxed even in the last moments of his life. 

While Judea and Samaria were thus annexed to the Roman province, 
Galilee and the outlying -regions of Persea and Itursa were still suffered to 
remain under their native rulers ; and the dominions of the great Herod be- 
came once more united transiently under a single sceptre at no distant period. 
If, however, we consider the condition of the Jewiim provincials under the 
Roman fasces, we shall find reason to believe that it was far from intolerable, 
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aud presented probably a change for the better from the tyranny of their 
own regal dynasties. 

Doubtless the national feeling, as far as it extended, was outraged in its 
cherished prepossessions by the substitution of a foreign for a native domina- 
tion. The nobles and the priests, who preserved and reflected this sentiment, 
and who suffered in consideration under foreign sway, fostered the preju- 
dices of the people to the utmost of their power, excited their discontent, 
fanned the flame of sedition, and then betrayed their unfortunate clients to 
the sword of relentless executioners. It may be admitted that the fiscal 
exactions of the procurator were more unifomily rigid than those of Herod, 
whose remission of a large 2)ortion of his peo- 
ple’s taxes had gained him favour in the 
midst of his atrocities. Yet the amount of 
Ireedom and security enjov(‘d by tlie Jews 
under a Quirinus an<l a 1‘ilate shows the 
general leniency tlie Uonian government 
at this period, and may indme us to believe 
that the yoke of tlie comjuerors was on the 
whole <i liappy exchange tor their subjects. 

The warm desciiplioiis of [uovincial felicity 
bv the Jewish authority PJiilo, niav be coloured 
to suit a purpose, and it iiiav be iiiipossibh* to 
j»rodu^ any distinct facts to suppoit this 
general conjecture. Vet indications aie not 
wanting in the writings of the Evangelists, \ 
which eontain, abstracted from then leligioiis 
significance, the most inteiestiiig leioid in 
existiMico of the social condition of antiquit v', 

— tor thev alone of all our «incieiit documents 
aie the ju'oductions of men of the people, — 
to show that the mass of the popuhitioii of 
Judea was contented and comparatively happy 
under the rule of the Komaii jirocurator. 

Such is the impression received from the 
representations of common life in the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. The instances 
they allege of cruelty and injustice are drawn 
from the conduct of the Jews towards one 
another, rather than of the foreigner towards Romak Empress 

the native. The scribe and the Pharisee are aroma statue 
held up to odium or contempt, not the minister 

of police or the instrument of government. The Romans are regarded in them 
as the protectors of the people against their domestic tyrants. The duty of 
paying them tribute is urged as the proper price of the tranquillity they 
maintain ; t]|eir fiscal officers are spoken of with forbearance ; their soldiers 
are cited as examples of thoughtful toleration ; the vice of the provinoiiU 
ruler is indifference and unbelief rather than wanton violence ; and tri- 
bunal of the emperor himself is appealed to as the last resort of injured 
innocence. The freedom of movement enjoyed by the subjects of Rome, the 
permission so fully allowed them of passing, from frontier to fronlaet, of 
assembling together for social and religious objects, of flocking in crowds at 
the call of popular leaders, aU indicate a state of personal liberty wldeh 
might be envied throughout Europe at the present day./ 
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INTERNAL GOVERNMENT 

During the earlier years of Tiberius’ sway, his administration was happy 
for the state. Even Tacitus draws a brilliant picture of it : “ Public mat- 
ters and the more serious of those relating to private persons were determined 
by the senate. In the distribution of honourst he took birth, military service, 
and civil talent into consideration, so that it would have been difficult to 
have made a better choice. As to laws, if one excepts that of majesty, good 
use was made of them. For his private affairs the prince chose most eminent 
men, some unknown to him except by reputation, and the greater part grew 
old in service. He took care that the provinces were not burdened with 
taxes. The prince's domains in Italj were not much extended. Ilis slaves 
were not insolent, his freedmen not many. Had he disputes with private 
persons, the law decided the matter.” & 

His plan was to jjoasess the reality of ])ower without exciting hatred or 
envy by the useless displaj' of the show of it. He therefore rejected the 
titles that were offered him, such as that of Imperator, as a prernornou and 
that of Father of his Couutr} ; even that of Augustus, though hereditary, 
he would only use in his letters to kings and d\ iiasts ; above all he rejected 
that of Master (Dominus) ; he w’ould only be called (’a'sar, or First of the 
Senate. This last (wdiich w e sh«ill henceforth term Prince') was his favour- 
ite title; he used to say, “I am the Master of iiiy slaves, the Imperator of 
the soldiers, and the Prince of the rest.” He would not allow ar/ything 
peculiar to be done in honour of his biithday, nor suffer any one to swear by 
Lis fortune ; neither would he permit the senate to swear to his acts on New 
Year’s Day, or temples, or any other divine honours, to be decreed him. He 
was affable and easy of a}ii»roach ; he took no notice of libels and evil reports 
of which he was the object, while he repelled flattery of every kind. 

To the senate and the magistrates he preserved (at h*ast in appearance) 
all their pristine dignitv and prover. Every matter, great or small, public 
or private, w’as laid before the senate. The debates w ere apparently free, 
and the prince was otten in the minority, lie always entered the senate 
house without any attendants, like an ordinary senator ; he rcjiroved consu- 
lars in tlie command of armies fni writing to him instead of the senate ; he 
treated the consuls with the utmost respect, rising to them and making way 
for them. Ambassadors tind deputies were directed to apply to them as in 
the time of the republic. It was only by his tribuiiician right of interceding 
that he exercised his pow er in the senate. He used also to take his seat 
with the magistrates as they were ad ministering justice, and by his presence 
and authority gave a check to the influence of the great in protecting the 
accused ; by \riiich conduct of his, wdiile justice gained, liberty, it was 
observed, suffered. 

The public morals and the tranquillity of the city were also attended to. 
A limit was set to the expenses of plays and public shows, and to the salaries 
of the players, to whom the senators and knights were forbidden to show 
marKs of respect, by visiting them or attending them in public. Profligacy 
had become so bold and shameless, that ladies were known to have entered 
themselves in the list of professed courtesans in order to escape the penalties 
of the law, and young men of family to hav e voluntarily submitted to the 
mark of infamy in order to appear with safety on the stage or the arena ; 
both these infamous classes were now subjected to the penalty of exile. 
Astrologers and fortune-tellers were expelled the city ; the rites and cere- 
monies of the Egyptian and Judaic religions were suppressed. Guards were 
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placed throuehont Italy to prevent highway robbery ; and those refuges of 
villainy of all kinds, the sanctuaries, were regulated in Greece and Asia. 

Yet people were not deceived by all this apparent regard for liberty and 
justice ; for they saw, as they thought, from the very commencement, the 
germs of tyranny, especially in the renewal of the law of treason (majestas). 
In the time of the republic there was a law under this name, by which any 
one who had diminished the greatness (majestas) of the Roman people by 
betraying an army, exciting the plebs to sedition, or acting wrongly in com- 
mand, was subject to punishment. It applied to actions alone; but Sulla 
extended it to speeches, and Augustus to writings against not merely the 
state, but private individuals, on the occasion of Cassius Severus having 
libelled several illustrious persons of both sexes. Tiberius, who was angered 
by anonymous verses made on himself, directed the praetor, when consulted 
by him on the subject, to give judgment on the law of treason. As this 
law extended to words as w’ell as actions, it opened a w'ide field for mischief, 
and gave l)irtli to tlie vile brood of delators or imblic informers answering 
to the S 3 ’Cophants, those pests of Athens in the days of her democratic des- 
l)otism. This evil commenced almost with the reign of I'iberius, in whose 
second j’car two knights, Falonius and Rubrius, were accused, the one of 
.issociating a pla^-er of infamous character with the worslnpjiers of Augustus, 
and of having sold wdth his gardens a statue of that prince, the other of hav- 
ing sworn falsely b}' his divinity. Tiberius however w’ould not allow these 
absurd Charges to be entertained. Soon aftei Granius Marcellus, the praetor 
of lUthynia, w^as charged with treason bj' his (pifcstor, (’a*pio Crisiiinus, for 
liaving spoken evil of Tiberius, having placed his own statue on a higher 
site than that of the C.esars, and having cut the head of Augustus off a 
st.itue to make room for that of Tiberius. This last charge exasperated 
'I'lberius, who declared tli,it lie would vote himself on the matter; but a 
bold expression used b^' (hi. Piso brought him to reason, and Marcellus was 
aciiuitted. 

After the death of (Germanic us, Tiberius acted with less restraint; for 
his son Drusus did not possess the qualities suited to gain popularity’, and 
thus to control him. In fact, except his affection for his noble adoptive 
brother, there was nothing in the character of Drusus to esteem. He was 
addicted to intemperance, devoted to the sports of the amphitheatre, and of 
so cruel a temper, that a jieculiarly sharp kind of sword was named from 
liim drusian. Tiberius made him his colleague in the consulate, and then 
obtained for him the tribnnician power (22); but Drusus was fated to no 
long enjoyment of the dignity’ and power thus conferred on him. A fatal 
change was also to take place in the conduct and government of Tiberius 
himself, of which we must now trace the origin. 

Seius Strabo, who had been made one of the prefects of the prsetorian 
cohorts by Augustus, had a son, who, having been adopted by one of the 
ASlian family, was named in the usual manner L. ASlius Sejanus. This 
young man, vfho was bom at Vulsinii in Tuscany, was at first attached to 
the service of Gains Caesar, after whose death he devoted himself to Tib0- 
rius; and such was his consummate art, that this wily prince, dark and 
mysterious to all others, was open and unreserved to him. Sejanus equalled 
his master in the power of concealing his thoughts and designs; he was dar- 
ing and ambitious, and he possessed the requisite qualities for attaining the 
eminence to which he aspired ; for though proud he could play the flatterer ; 
he could and did assume a modest exterior, and he had vigilance and indus- 
try, and a body capable of enduring any fatigue. 
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When DroBUS was sent to quell the mutiny of the Pannonian legions, 
Sejauus, whom Tiberius had made colleague with his father Strabo in the 
command of the praetorians, accompanied him as his governor and director. 
Strabo was afterwards sent out to Egypt, and Sejanus was continued in the 
sole command of the guards; he then represented to Tiberius how much 
better it would be to have them collected into one camp instead of being 
dispersed through the city and towns, as they would be less liable to be 
corrupted, would be more orderly, and of greater efficiency if any insurrection 
should occur. A fortified camp was therefore formed for them near the 
Viminal Gate, and Sejanus then began to court the men, and he appointed 
those on whom he could rely to be tribunes and centurions. While tlius 
securing the guards, he was ecinally assiduous to gam partisans in tlie senate, 
and honours and provinces only came to tliose ^vho had acfpiired his favour 
by obsequiousness. In all these projects ho was unwittingly aided by Tibe- 
rius, who used publicly to style him “ the associate of his labours,’’ and even 
idlowed his statues to be placed and worshipj^Kid in temples and theatres, and 
among the ensigns of the legions. 

Sejanuh had in fact formed the daring project of destroying Tiberius and 
his family, and seizing the supreme power. As bi‘sides 'fibiTius and Drusus, 
who had two sons, there were a brother and three sons (>f (h'rnianicns li'ving, 
he resolved, as the safer course, to remo\e them gradually b\ art and treach- 
ery. He began with Drusus, against whom he had a personal spite, as that 
violent youth liad one time publicly gi>en him a blow in tlie face, fn order 
to effect his purpose, he seduced his wife Li\i.i or Luilla, the sister of Gcr- 
manicus; and then, by holding out to her the jnosjiect (d a share in the 
imperial pow'er, he induced her to engage in the plan for the muidcr of her 
husband. Her physician Eudemus was also t.iken into the plot, but it was 
some time before the associates could finally dcterniim* what mode to adojit. 
At length a slow poison was fix'ed on, wdiich W'as administered to Drusus by 
a eunuch named Lygdus, and he died apparently of disease («<>). Tiberius, 
who while Ills son w'as lying dead, had entered the sen.ite house and ad- 
dressed the members w'lth his usual composure, pronounced the funeral ora- 
tion himself, and then turned to business for consolation. 

So far all had succeeded w'ith Sejanus, and deatli carried off the younger 
son of Drusus soon after his father; but Nero and Drusus, the two elder 
sons of Germanicus, were now growing up, and the chastity of their mother 
and the fidelity of those about tliem put poison out of the question. He 
therefore adopted another course ; and taking advantage of the high spirit 
of Agrippina, and working on the jealousy of her which Augusta was known 
to entertain, he managed so that both she and Livia should labour to preju- 
dice Tiberius against Agrippina by talking of the pride which she took in 
her progeny, and the ambitious designs which she entertained. At the same 
time he induced some of those about her to stimulate hef haughty spirit by 
their treacherous language. He further proposed to deprive her of support 
by destroying those persons of influence who were attached her family, 
or the memory of her husband. With this view he selected for his first 
,^|E^ms C. Silius and Titius Sabinus, the friends of Germanicus, and Silius* 
ime, Sosia Galla, to whom Agrippina was strongly attached, and who was 
'therefore an object of dislike to Tiberius. Omitting however Sabinus for 
the present, he caused the consul Visellius Varro to accuse Silius of treason 
for navine dissembled his knowledge of the designs of Sacrovir, having dis- 
graced hu victoiy by his avario^ and coontenanced the acts of his wife. 
Having vainly ast^ for a d^y till his accuser should go out of office, and 
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seeing that Tiberias was determinedly hostile to him, Silius avoided a con- 
demnation by a voluntary death. His wife was banished ; a portion of his 
property was confiscated, but the remainder was left to his children. 

Urged by his own ambition, and by the importunity of Li via, Sejanus 
had soon (25) the boldness to present a petition to Tiberius, praying to be 
chosen by him for her husband. Tiberius took no offence ; his reply was 
kind, only stating the difficulties of the matter with respect to Sejanus him- 
self, but at the same time expressing the warmest friendship for and confi- 
dence in him. Sejanus however was suspicious, and he began to reflect that 
while Tiberius remained at Rome, many occasions might present themselves 
to tliose who desired to undermine him in the mind of that jealous prince ; 
wlicreas, could he induce him to quit the city, all access to him would be 
oiil}’^ through himself, all letters would be conveyed by soldiers who were 
under his orders, and gradually, as the prince advanced in years, all the 
affairs of the state would pass into his hands. Ho therefore, by contrasting 
the noise and turbulence of Rome with the solitude and tranquillity of the 
country, gradually sought to bend him to his purpose, which he effected in 
the following year. 

During this time the deadly cliarge of treason was brought against vari- 
ous persons. The most remarkable case was that of A. ('remutius Cordus, 
the historian. He had made a free remark on the conduct of Sejanus, and 
accordingly two of that favourite’s clicntH were directed to accuse him of 
treason, having in his history called Cassius the last of the Romans. 
C'leniutiiis, when before the senate, observing the stcinness of Tiberius’ 
countenance, look at once the resolution of abandoning life, and therefore 
spoke as follows : 

“ Fathers, my words are accused, so guiltless am I of acts ; but not 
even these are against the prince or the prince’s parent, whom the law of 
treason embraces, I am s«iid to have priiised Rrntus and Cassius, whose 
deedh, wdiilo several have written, no one has mentioned without honour. 
Titus Li>iu.s, who is iire-cmineiit for eloquence and fidelity, extolled Pompeius 
with such praises, that Augustus used to call him a Pompeian ; nor was 
that any hindrance of their friendship. He nowhere calls Scipio, Afranius, 
this very Cassius, this Brutus, robbers and parricides, w^hich names are now 
given them ; he often speaks of tliem as distinguished men. The wrritings 
of Asinius Pollio transmit an illustrious record of them ; Messala Corvinus 
used to call Cassius his general ; and both of them flourished in wealth and 
honours. To the book of Marcus Cicero, whicli extolled Cato to the skies, 
what did the dictator Ciesar but reply in a written speech as if before 
judges ? The letters of Aiitonius, the speeches of Brutus, contain imputa- 
tions on Augustus whicli are false, aiid written with great bitterness. The 
verses of Bibaculus and Catullus, which are full of abuse of the Caisars, are 
read ; nay, the divine Julius himself, the divine Augustus himself, bothr 
bore with them and let them remain ; I cannot well say whether mora 
through moderation or wisdom ; for what are despised go out of mind ; if 
you are angry with them their truth seems to be acknowledged. I 
not of the Greeks, among whom not only liberty but license was unpunishear 
or if any one did take notice, he avenged himself on words by words. But 
there was the greatest freedom, and no reproach, when spiking of those 
whom death had removed from enmity or favour. Do I, in the cause of 
civil war, inflame the people by my harangues while Brutus and Cassius are 
in arms, and occupying wie plains of Philippi ? Or do they, who are now 
dead these seventy years, as they are known by their images, which the 

n. w. — voim ti. e. 
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conqueror did not destroy, retain in like manner their share of memory in 
literary works? Postenty allots his meed to every one; nor, should a con- 
demnation fall on me, will there be wantmg those who will remember not 
only Brutus and Cassius, but also me 

Having thus spoken, Cordus left the senate house, and returmng to his 
own abode starved himself to death The senate decieed that the copies ot 
his work should be collected and burned by the .ediles , but some were saved 
by his daughter Maicia, and weie lepublished in the succeeding reign. 

At length (26) Tibenus quitted Rome and w ent into Campania, under 
the pretext of dedicatmg a temple to Jupitei at Capua, and one to Augustus 
at Nola, but with the secret intention of iie\ei leturning to the city 
Various causes, all peihaps liue, are assigned ioi this icsolution Die sug- 
gestions of Sejanus 'weie not ^Mthout cfftct , he was gioi^n thm, and 
stoo^d, he vas quite bald, and his face was full of blotches and ulcers, 
to wich he was obliged to hi\e plasters constant h applied, and he may 
therefore ha\e sought, on this account, to it tire from the public mow. It is 
further said that he wished to escape fiom the autlioiit^ ot his mother, who 
seemed te consider herself entitled to sh vre the pow ci \\ Inch he had obtained 
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through hei e\eitions [But \\h'itc>ci the exict motnc tliat actuated 
Tibenus, his withdiaiN il constituted a Mitual dcscition ol the capital, since 
he never returned ] 

He was accompanied onl> b^ one senatoi, Cocceius Nerva, \%ho was 
deeply skilled in the laws, b} Sejanus and another knight, and b^ some per- 
sons, chiefly Gieeks, who ^\ere ^eIsed in literatuie. A few days after he 
set out an accident occurred, which was near being fatal to him, but proved 
forttinate for Sejanus As at one of his country -seats near Fundi, named 
the Caverns (Speluncae), he was, for the sake of the coolness, dmmg in pne 
of the natural ca'verns, whence the villa derived its appellation, a great 
quantity of the stones, which formed its roof, fell dow n and qrushed some of 
uie attendants to death. Sejanus threw himself over Tibenus to protect 
him wnth his own body, and was found in that position by the soldiers who 
came to their relief. This apparent proof of generous self-devotion raised 
him higher than ever m the estimation of the pnnee. 

While Tiberius vras rambling from place to place in Campania (27), a 
dreadful calamity occurred at Fidenee, in consequence of the fall of a tempo- 
rary amphitheatre erected by a freedman named Atilius for givmg a show 
of gladiators ; the number of the killed and maimed is said to have been 
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fifty thousand.^ The conduct of the nobility at Rome on this melancholy 
occasion showed that all virtue had not departed from them; they threw 
open their houses for the sufPerers, and supplied them with medical atten- 
dance and remedies ; so tliat, as tlie great liistorian observes, the city wore 
the appearance of the Rome of tlie olden time, when after battles the 
wounded were thus humanely treated. This calamity was immediately fol- 
lowed by a tremendous fire on the Cailian Hill ; but Tiberius alleviated the 
evil by giving the inhabitants the amount of their losses in money. 

Having dediciited the temples, and rambled for some time through the 
tOA\ns of Campania, Tiberius finalh fixed on the islet of Ctipreas [the modem 
Capri] in the Ha} of Naples as his jiermanent aliode. Tliis isle, which lay 
at the short distance of three miles troni the promontory of Surreiitum, was 
accessible oiil> in one place ; it enjo}ed a mild temperature, and commanded 
a most magnificent \iow of the bay of Naples and tlie lo\ely region wliich 
encomi)assed it.* Hut the delicious retieat was speedily converted by the 
aged iniiice into a den of infainv, such as has ne\er perhaps found its equal; 
Ills Mcious practices, lujwe\ei, were co\ered by the veil of secrecy, for he 
still la} under some icstiaiiit. 

When Tiberius left Rome, Sejaiius renewed his machinations against 
Agiippiiia and hei childieii and friends. He directed his first efforts 
against her chlest son N<*ro, whom he surrounded wdth spies; and as this 
}«mtli A\as inairied lo a daughter of Lim.u his wife was instructed by her 
abaiidom^ motlici to note and repoit all his most secret w'ords and actions. 
S« jail us kei>t a faithful registei of all he could learn in these various ways, 
and legularh transmitted it to Tiberius. He also diew' to his side Nero’s 
vouiiger brother Drusus, a }outh of a fier> tuihuleiit temper, and who 
h.ited him because he was Ids mothei's faxcmiite. It was however Sejanus’ 
iiitdilion to destio} him also wdieii he should have ser\ed his purpose 
against Nero. 

At tins time also he made his final and fatal attack on Titius Sabinus, 
whose crime was liis attachment to the lamily of (Termanicus. The bait of 
the consulate, of w hie h Sejanus alone could dispose, induced four men of 
pKctonaii dignity to (oiispire Ins ruin. The plan proposed w'ds that one 
of them, named Latinius Latiaris, wlio had some knowledge of Sabiiius, 
should draw him into ( oineisalioii, out of which a charge of treason might 
he manufactured. Tlie plot succeeded ; Latiaris, h\ praising the constancy 
ot Sabinus in fiiendship, led him gradually on to speak as he thought of 
Sejaiius, and ev en of Tiberius. At length, under pretence of having some- 
thing of great imiiortance to i eveal, he brought him into a chamber where 
the other three were concealed between the ceiling and the roof. A charge 
of treason was therefore speedily concocted and forwarded to Tiberius, from 
w’hom a letter came on New Year's Day (28), plainly intimating to the senate 
his desire of vengeance. Tliis sufficed for that obsequious body, and Sabinus 
w^as dragged forth and executed without delay. 

In his letter of thanks to the senate, Tiberius talked of the danger he 
was in, and of the plots of his enemies, evidently alluding to Agrippina and 
Nero. These unfortunate persons lost their only remaining refuge the fol- 
lowing year (29) by the death of the prince’s mother, Julia Augusta,* whose 


Augustus vns so taken with the charms of this islantL that he gave lands m exchange for 
“ of Na:^ee to whom it belonged. Dion, J LII, 48. 

i,,.. “ to age. Taeltus merely says extrema euate. Pliny*’ (XIV, 8) m a ke s 

r! ®*«l*iy-two. VU>nJ (LVIII, D elghty-six yean old. Thte last seema to be the more coneet, as 
»on -ftberlus was now mnty^an of a^ 
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influence over her son, and regard for lier own descendants, had held Sejanus 
in restraint. This soon appeared by the arrival of a letter from Tiberius, 
accusing Nero of unnatural practices, and speaking of the arrogance of Agrip- 
pina ; but while the senate were in debate, the people surrounded the house, 
carrying the images of Agrippina and Nero, and crying out that the letter 
was forged, and the prince deceived. Nothing therefore was done on that 
day, and Sejanus took the opportunity of irritating the mind of Tiberius, 
who wrote again to the senate ; but as in the letter he forbade their proceed- 
ing to extremes, they passed a decree, declaring themselves prepared to 
avenge the prince, were they not hindered by himself. 

Most unfortunately the admirable narrative of Tacitus fails ns at this 
point ; and for the space of more than two years, and those the most im])or- 
tant of the reign of Tiberius, we are obliged to derive our knowledge of 
events from the far inferior notices of Dion Cassius and Suebniius. 
are therefore unable to displaj^ tlie arts by which Sejanus effected the ruin 
of Agrippina and her children, and can only learn that she was relegated to 
the isle of Pandataria, where, while she g.ivi‘ \ent to her indignation, her 
eye was 'struck out by a centurion: and that Nero was placed in the isle of 
Pontia, and forced to 'terminate his owm life. 'I'he further fate of Agrippina 
and Drusus we shall have to relate. 

Sejanus now’ revelled in the enjoyment ot powei : (‘\ery one feared him, 
every one courted and flattered hini. "‘In a woid," sa\s Dion 1 “he seemed 
to be emperor, Tiberius merely the ruler cif an island ; for while\hc latter 
dwelt in solitude and apparently unthouglit of, the doois of the former were 
thronged every morning w'ith saluting crow’ds, and the tirst men of Home 
attended him on his way to the senate. His pride and insolence, as is ahvavs 
the case with those w'ho rise otlicrw’ise than hy merit, kept pace with his 
power, and men hated while they feared and fl.it tered him.'’ 

Let us cite an instance of this fulsome flatlerv from the i».iges of the con- 
temporary chronicler, Velleius Paterculus, a Roman who h.id sci\cd nine 
years as a soldier in (lermany, and who h.id hecn milit.'iry tribune and after- 
Wrds qUtTBstor and praetor. 'J'he panegyric writli which Velleius closes his 
Epitome of Roman History eulogises Sejanus along with the emperor him.solf, 
and his mother. This culogium is worth tiMiiscnbing ,it length as it illus- 
trates the contr.ist between conieinpor.iry estimates — he they candid or 
hypocritical — and the judgment of posterity.'* 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS EULOGISES TIRERIUS 

“It is seldom,*’ says Velleius, ‘‘that men wdio have arrived at eminence, 
have not had powerful coadjutors in steering tlie course of their fortunes ; 
thus the two Scipios had the two Lselii, whom they set in every respect on a 
level with themselves; thus the emperor Augustus had Marcus Agrippa, 
and after him Statilius Taurus. The newness of these men’s«families proved 
no obstruction to their attainment of many consulships and triumphs, and 
of sacerdotal offices in great numbers. For great affairs demand great 
co-operators (in small matters, the smallness of assistance does not mar the 
proceedings), and it id for the interest of the public, that what is necessary 
for business should be eminent in dignity, and that usefulness should be 
fortified with influence. In conformity with these examples, Tiberius Csesar 
has had, and still has, iElius Sejanus, a most excellent coadjutor in all the 
tcdls of government, a man whose father was chief of the equestrian order, 
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and who, on his mother's side is connected with some of the most illustrious 
and ancient families, ennobled by high preferments; who has brothers, 
cousins, and an uncle, of consular rank ; who is remarkable for fidelity in 
the discharge of his duties, and for ability to endure fatigue, the constitution 
of his body corresponding with the vigour of his mind ; a man of pleasing 
gravity, and of unaffected clieerf uliiesh ; appearing, in the despatch of busi- 
ness, like a man quite at ease; assuming uotliing to himself, and hence 
receiving every honour; always deeming himself inferior to other men's 
estimation of him ; calm in looks and conversation, but in mind indefati- 
gably vigilant. 

•"•In esteem for Sej.inus’ \irtues, the judgment of the public has long 
vied witli that of tlie prince. Nor is it at all new with the senate and 
people of Rome, to considei the most meritoiious as the most noble. The 
men of old, b(‘fore the First Punic War, three hundred years ago, exalted 
to the summit of dignity T. Coruiicanius, a man of no family, bestowing 
on liim, lM‘sides other hoiiouis, the oliiee of chief pontiff'; they promoted 
Spuriiis C^arvilius, a man of e([uestrian birth, <iud afterwards Marcus Cato, 
another new man (not a nati\e eiti/eii, but born at Tusculum), as well as 
Muiiimius A(‘hai( us, to consulships, ceiisorshqis, and triumplis. And they 
who eonsiilert‘d Caius Manus, a man ol the most obscure origin, as unques- 
tionably the first in the Kom.iii nation, before liis sixth consulship; who had 
so liigli an esteem for MarciiN 'i'ullius, th.it he could obtain, almost by his 
sole lecultimeiidatiou, the highest olhee.s ioi \\ homsoever he chose; and who 
refused nothing to Asinius Pollio, which men of the noblest birth had to 
obtain nmUi infinite labour, ^icre ceriainl\ of opinion that he who possessed 
the grc.ilcNt \irtue.s ^\as entitled to the greatest honours. The natural imi- 
tation of other men's examples led Ciesai to make trial of Sejanus, and occa- 
.sioned Scianus to bear a share of the huidcns of the prince; and induced 
the senate and j»eoj)lc of Rome chccifulh to call to the guardianship of their 
safclA him whom they saw best <jualilit*d lor the charge. 

“Il.i\ing exhibited .i general Mew of the administration of Tiberius 
<.\i*sar, let us now enumerate a few particulars resjiecting it. With what 
wisdom did he hiing to Rome Rhescuporis, the murderer of Cotys, his own 
brothel's son, and jiartner in the kingdom, employ iiig in tliat affair the ser- 
^iu•s of Poniiionius Fl.icciis, a man of consular rank, naturally inclined to 
all that is honour<iblc, and by pure ^ ii tue alwa} s meriting fame, but never 
eagerly pursuing it ! With what solemnity as a senator and a judge, not 
as a prince, does he liear causes in person I With what precepts did lie 
form the mind of his Germaiiieus, and train him in the rudiments of w'ar in 
his own camp, so that he afterwards hailed him the conqueror of Germany ! 
Wliat honours did he heap on him in his youth, the magnificence of nis 
triumph corresponding to the grandeur of his exploits ! How often has he 
honoured the people with donations ! How readily has he, when he could 
do it with the sanction of the senate, supplied senators with property 
suitable to tli^r rank, neither encouraging extravagance, nor suffering hon- 
ourable poverty to be stripped of dignity I In what an honoui’able style 
did he send his Genuanicus to the transmarine provinces I With what 
energy, employing Drusus as a minister and coadjutor in his plans, ^d he 
force Marboduus, who was clinging to the soil of the kingdom which he 
had possessed, to come forth, like a serpent concealed in the earth (let me 
speak without offence to his majesty}, by the salutary charms of his coun- 
sels ! How honourably, yet how far from negligently, does he keep watc^ 
over him I How formidable a war, excited by the Gallic chief Saorovii' 
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and Julios Floras, did lie suppress, and witli such amazing expedition and 
energy, that the Roman people learned that they were conquerors, before they 
knew that they were at war, and the news of victory outstripped the news 
of the danger ! The African war too, perilous as it was, and daily increas- 
ing in strength, was quickly terminated under his auspices and direction. 

'^What structures has he erected in his own name, and those of his 
family ! With what dutiful munificence, even exceeding belief, is he build- 
ing a temple to his father ! With how laudable a generosity of disposition 
is he repairing even the buildings of Cneius Pompey that were consumed 
by fire 1 Whatever has been at any time conspicuously gieat, he regards as 
his own, and under liis protection. With what liberality has he at all times, 
and particularly at the recent fire on the C.i lian Mount, repaired the losses 

of people of all conditions out of his own 
property ! With \\liat perfect ease to the 
public does he manage the raising of troops, 
a Imsiness of constant and extreme appre- 
hension, without the consternation attendant 
on a levy ! If either nature allows us, or the 
humility of man may take ii])on itself, to make 
a modest complaint of such tilings to the gods, 
■what has he deserved that, in the first place, 
Drusus Liho should form his execrable jilots ; 
and, in the next, that Siliiis and P^o sliould 
follow his example, one (d whom he raised to 
dignity, the other he promoted * Tliat I may 
pass to great* r matters (tliough he accounted 
even these \ery great), what has he deserved, 
that lie should lose liis sons in their \outh, or 
his grandson by Drnsus ^ But w'e have only 
spoken of causes for sorrow, we must now 
come to occasions of shame. Witli what 
\iulcnt griefs, ]M,ircus Vinicius, has he felt 
his mind tortured in the last three years ! 
How long has his heart been consumed wdth 
affliction, and, what is most unhappy, such as 
he was obliged to conceal, while lie was com- 
pelled to grieve, and to fe(*l indignation and 
faliamo, at tin* eoiiducl of bis d.iugliter-iii-law 
and his grandson ! And the sorrow's of this jieiiod have been aggravated 
by the loss of his most excellent mother, a woman who resembled the gods 
more than human beings ; and w'hose power no man ever felt but in the relief 
of distress or the conferring of honour. 

“Let our book be concluded w'ith a i>rayer. O Jupiter Capitolinus, O 
Jupiter Stator I O Mars Gradivus, author of the Roman home ! O Vesta, 
guardian of the eternal fire ! O all ye deities who liave exalt^ present 
m'agnitude of the Roman Empire to a position of supremacy over the world, 
guard, preserve, and protect, I entreat and conjure you, in the name of the 
commonwealth, our present state, our present peace (our present prince) ! 
And when he shfdl have completed a long course on earth, grant him suc- 
oCssom to the remotest ages, and such as shall have abilities to support 
empire of the world as powerfully as we have seen him support it I 

These words of the fawning courtier require no comment, unless it be to 
note that such are often the materials from which the historian is supposed 
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to extract truthful estimates of men and events. Fortunately, in the present 
instance, the more trustworthy accounts of Tacitus and Suetonius have also 
come down to us — the former, however, not quite intact. 


THE FALL OF SEtTANUS 

Scjanus had thus ruled for more than three years at Rome with power 
nearly absolute, when Tiberius made him his colleague in the consulate 
— an honour observed to be fatal to every one who had enjoyed it. In fact 
the jealous tyrant, who had l)een full} informed of all his actions and designs,^ 
had secretly resolved on his death; but fear, on account of Sejanus* influenoe 
with the guards, and his uncertainty of how the people might stand affected, 
prevented him from [iroceediiig openl}^ against liim. He therefore had 
recourse to artifice, in wdii(*li lie so much delighted. At one time he would 
w'rite to the senate, and describe himself as so ill that his recovery was nearly 
hopeless ; again that he was in jierfect health, and was about to return to 
Itomc. He would now praise Sejanus to the skies, and then speak most dis- 
})aragingly of him ; he w'ould honour some and disgrace others of his friends 
^oleh as such. In this way botli Sejanus himself and all others were kept 
in a state of the utmost uncertainty. Tilxirius further bestowed priesthoods 
on Sejanus and his son, and proposed to marry his daughter to Drusus, the 
son of Claudius, the brother of (iemianiciis ; jet at same time, when 
Scjiinns asked permission to go to ('ampania, he desired him to remain where 
lie w as, as he himself W'ould be coming to Rome immediately. 

All this tended to keej) Sejanus in a state of great pertiiibation; and this 
was increased by the eircumstance of Tiberius, when ai)pointing the young 
(\iius to a i»riesthood, h.i\ing not merely [iraised him, but spoken of him in 
some sort as his successor in the monarchy. He w'ould have proceeded at 
once to action, were it not that the joy manifested by the people on this 
occasion proved to him that he had onlv the soldiers to rely on, and he hesi- 
tated to act with them alone. Tiberius then showed favour to some of those 
to whom Sejanus was liostile. The senators easily saw whither all this 
tended, and their neglect of Sejanus was now pretty openly displayed. 

Tiberius, having thus made trial of the senate and the people, and finding 
he could rely on both, resolved to strike the long-meditated blow. In order 
to take his v ictim more completely miawarcs, he gave out that it w'as his 
inteuti(»n to confer on him the tribuiiician power. Meantime he gave to 
Nivvius Sertorius Macro a secret commission t«) take the command of the 
guards, made him the bearer of a letter to the senate, and instructed him 
fully how to act. Macro entered Rome at night, and communicated his in- 
structions to the consul, P. Memmius Regulus (for his colleague was a crea- 
ture of Sejanus), and to Grsccinus Laco, the commander of the watchmen 
and arranged with them the plan of action. Early in the morning he went 
up to the tetiple of the Palatine Apollo, where the senate was to sit that 
day, and meeting Sejanus, and finding him disturbed at Tiberius having mt 
him no message, he whispered him that he had the grant of the trib uniOM |jn 
power for him. Sejanus then went in highly elated ; and Macro, (blowing ^ 
commission to the guards on duty, and teTUng them that he had letters promise 
ing them a largess, sent them down to their camp, and put the watchmen 
about the tempm in their stead. He t^en entered the temple, and haviog 

^ Aooording to Joflepliiu,^ Antonia, the widow of hie brother Drasos, wrote him a hdl 
acooniit of Sejanue* pcooeedinge, and oent it by a tnutyAlave named FaUae. 
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delivered the letter to the consuls, immediately went out again, and leaving 
Laoo to watch the progress of events there, hastened down to the camp lest 
there should be a mutiny of the guards. 

The letter was long and ambiguous ; it contained nothing direct against 
Sejanus, but first treated of something else, then came to a Tittle complaint 
of him, then to some other matter, then it returned to him again, and so on ; 
it concluded by saying that two senators, who were most devoted to Sejanus, 
ought to be punished, and himself be cast into prison ; for though Tiberius 
wished most ardently to have him executed, he did not venture to order his 
.death, fearing a i*ebellion. He even imjdored them in the letter to send one 
of the consuls with a guard to eonduet him, now an old man and desolate, 
into their presence. We are further told that 8U(‘h were his a])prehensions, 
that he had given orders, in case of a tumult, to release his grandson Drusus, 
Avho was in chains at Home, and put him at the head of those who remained 
faithful to Ills family ; and that he took his station on a lofty rock, watching 
for the signals that w ere to be made, ha\ ing ships ready to carry him to some 
of the legions in case anything ads erse should occur. 

His pcecautions, how'cver, were needless. Before the letter w'as read, tlie 
senators, expecting to hear notliiiig but the piaiscs of Sejanus and the graiit 
of the tribunicial! jiow’er, were loud in testif>ing tlieir zeal towards him; 
but as the reading proceeded their eonduet sensibly altered; tlieir looks 
were no longer the same; even some of those who were sitting near him 
rose and left their seats; the pnetors and tribunes closed round liiik lest he 
should rush out and try to raise the guards, as he eertainlv would ha^c done 
had not the letter l>eeii comjiosed w ith such consummate artilii'e. 1 Ic w'as in 
fact so thunderstruck, that it w’as not till the consul had called him the third 
time that he was able to reply. All then joined in re\iling and insulting 
him ; he was conducted to the prison b\ the (‘onsul and the other magistr.ites. 
As he passed along the populace poured curses and abuse on him; the}' 
cast down his statues, cut the heads oil; of them, and dragged them about 
the streets. The senate seeing this disposition of the people, and finding 
that the guards remained quiet, met in the afternoon in the temple of Con- 
cord, close to the prison, and condemned him to death. He was executed 
without delay ; his lifeless body w.is flung dow'ii the (Tcmonian steps, and for 
three days it was exposed to ever\ insult from the populace; it was then 
cast into the Tiber. His children also were put to death ; his little daugh- 
ter, who was to liave been the bride of the prince's grand nephew, was so 
young and innocent, that as they carried her to prison she kept asking what 
she had done, and whither they were dragging her, adding that she would do 
so no more, and that she might be whipped if naughty. Nay, by one of 
those odious refinements of barbarity which trample on justice and humanity 
while adhering to the letter of the law, because it was a thing unheard of for 
a virgin to be capitally punished, the executioner was made to deflower the 
child before he strangled her. Apicata, the divorced wife of Sejanus, on 
hearing of the death of her children, and seeing afterwards^their lifeless 
bodies on the steps, went home; and having written to Tiberius a full 
account of the true manner of the death of Drusus and of the guilt of Livillo, 
put an end to herself. In consequence of this discovery Livilla, and all w'hu 
were concerned in that murder, were put to death. 

The rage of the populace was also vented on the friends of Sejanus, and 
many of them were iriaughtered. The praetorian guards, too, enraged at 
being suspected and at the watchmen being preferred to them, began to burn 
and plunder houses. The senators were in a state of the utmost perturbation, 
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some trembling on account of their having paid court to Sejanus, others, who 
had been accusers or witnesses, from not knoAving how their conduct might 
be taken. All however conspired in heainng insult on the memory of the 
fallen favourite. 

Tiberius, now free from all apprehension, gave loose to his vengeance. 
From his island-retreut he issued his orders, and the prison was filled with 
the friends and creatures of Sejanus ; the baleful pack of informers was 
unkennelled, and their victims of both sexes were hunted to death. Some 
were executed in i)rison ; others were flung from the Capitol ; the lifeless 
remains were exposed to every kind of uidignily, and then cast into the 
river. Most however chose a voluntary death ; for they thus not only 
escai)ed insult and pain, but preserved their property for their children. 

Ill the following year (82) Tiberius ventured to leave his island, andsml 
uj) the Tiber us far as Ciesar’s gardens; but suddenly, no one knew why, he 
retreated again to his solitude, whence by letters he directed the course C)f 
cruelty at Rome. The coiuiiiencemcnt of one was so remarkable that histo- 
rians have thought it deserving of a place in their w'orks ; it ran thus : “ What 
I shall W'rite to you, P. C\, or how 1 shall wTite, in* what 1 shall luit write 
at this time, may the gijds and goddesses destroy me worse, than I daily feel 
invself perishing, if 1 know’." A knight named M. Tereiitius at this time, 
w lien accused of tlie n(‘W' crime of Sejanus* friendship, had the courage to 
ado])t a novel course of defence. lie boldly ackiiow’ledged the charge, but 
ju'<tifiedfhih conduct by sajyiiig that he had only follow'ed the exam[)le of the 
[•riiice, w’hoiu it was their duty to imitate. The senate acquitted him and 
l)uiiished his accusers w'itJi exile or death, and Tiberius expressed himself 
well jdcased at tlio decision. Hut in the suci'eeding year (83) his cruelty, 
joined with avarice (a vice new’ to him), broke out wiUi redoubled violence, 
'rired oi murdering in detail, he ordered a general massacre of all who lay in 
prison on account of tlieir ciuinection w’ith Sejanus. Without distinction of 
age, sex, or rank, they w ere slaughtered ; their friends duied not to approach, 
or even l)e seen to shed tears ; and as tlieir putrefying remains floated along 
tlie Tiber, no one might venture to touch or to burn tliem. 

The deaths of his grandson Drusus, and his daughter-in-la w’ Agrippina, 
W’ere added to the atrocities <jf this year. Tlie former perished by the famine 
to which he w'as destined, after he had sustained life till the ninth day by eat- 
ing the stulling of his bed. 'J"he tyrant then had the shamelessness to cause 
to be read in the senate the diary Avhich had been kept of everything the 
unhappy youth had said or done for a course of years, and of the indignities 
which he liad endured from the slaves and guards w’ho were set about him. 
Agrippina had cherished hopes of meeting with justice after the fall of 
Sejanus ; but finding them frustrated, she resolved to starve herself to death. 
Tiberius, when informed, ordered food to be forced down her throat, but she 
finally accomplished her purpose ; he then endeavoured to defame her mem- 
ory by charging her with unchastity. As her death occurred on the same 
day as that Sejanus two years before, he directed it to be noted, and he 
took to himself as a merit that he had not caused her to be strangled or cast 
down the Genioniaii steps. The obsequious senate returned him thanks for 
his clemency, and decreed that on the 18th of October, the day of both their 
deaths, an offering in gold should be made to Jupiter. 

The Ceesarian family was now reduced to Claudius the brother and Gaius 
the son of Germanicus, and his three daughters, Agrippina, Drusilla, and 
Livilla, (whom Tiberius had given in marriage respectively to Cn. Domitius, 
L. Cassius, and M. Viuicius,) and Tiberius and Julia the children of Drusus, 
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whioh last bad been married to her cousin Nero, and now was given in marriage 
to Rubellitts Blandus. 

From his very outset in life, Tiberius had been obliged more or less to 
ooaoeal his natural character. Augustus, Germaoicus, Drusus, bis mother, 
had successively been a check on him ; and even Sejanus, though the agent 
of his cruelty, ^d been the cause of his lusts being restrained. But now all 
barriers were removed ; for Caius was so abject a slave to him, that he 
modelled himself on his character and his words, only seeking to conceal his 
own vices. He therefore now at length gave free course to all his vicious 
{propensities, and it almost chills the blood to read the details of the horrid 
practices in which he indulged amidst the rocks of Caprese. Meantime 
there was no relaxation of his cruelty ; Macro was as bad as Sejanus, only 
more covertly; there was no lack of delators, and men of rank perished 
daily.® 

TACITUS DE&CKIBES THE LAST DAYS OF TIBERIUS 

At Rome, meanwhile, were sown the seeds that were destined to yield a 
harvest of blood after the decease of Tiberius. Lielius Balbus had charged 
Acutia, sometime the wife of Publius Vitellius, with high treason ; and, as 
the senate was, after her condemnation, decreeing a reward to the accuser, 
Junius Otho, tribune of the peojile, interposed his veto ; hence their mutual 
hate, and afterwards the exile of Otho. Then Alhiicilla, infamoifc for her 
many amours, who had been married to Satrius Secundus, the man who 
revealed the conspiracy of Sejanus, was impeached of impiety towards the 
prince. In the charge were invohed, as her accomplices and her adulterers, 
Gneius Domitius, Vibius Marsus, and Lucius Arruntius. Domitius was of 
noble descent. Marsus, too, was distinguished by the ancient dignities of 
his house, and his own fame for learning. The minutes, however, trans- 
mitted to the senate, imported, that in the examination of the witnesses, 
and torture of the slaves. Macro had presided ; ” and as no letter came from 
the emperor against the accused, it was suspected, that, while he w'as ill, and 
perhaps without his jirivity, the accusations were in great measure forged, 
in consequence of the notorious enmity of Macro to Arruntius. 

Domitius therefore by preparing for his defence, and Marsus hy seeming 
determined to starve himself to death, protracted their lives. Arruntius, 
to the importunity of his friends, urging him to try delays and evasions, 
answered that the same measures were not honourable to all men alike : 
he had lived long enough ; his only regret was, that exposed on all sides to 
derision and peril, he had submitted to l^ear thus far an old age loaded with 
anxieties ; long obnoxious to the malice of Sejanus, now of Macro, always 
of some minion of power ; not because he was guilty of any crime, but 
because he was intolerant of the grossest iniquities. Grant that the few 
and last days of Tiberius could be got over, yet how could he escape all that 
he would have to endure under the youth wlio threatened to succeed him ? 
When the mind of Tiberius, a man of consummate experience, underwent 
such a convulsion and transformation from the potent influence of imperial 
power, was it likely that Caligula, who had scarce outgrown his chUdhood, 
Ignorant of eve^thing,* or nursed and trained up in the worst, would follow 
a course more righteous under the guidance of Macro ; the same Macro, who, 
as the more expert villain, having been selected for the task of crushing 
Sejanus, had brought the commonwealth to a state of wretchedness ^e most 
abfsot, by his numerous atrocities? He had now before him, he said, a 
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prospeot of slavery still more embittered ; and therefore it was that he with- 
drew at once from the horrors which had been enacted, and those that 
impended. 

While pouring forth these warnings with the intense emotion of a 
prophet, he opened his veins. That Arruntius was wise in resorting to 
suicide the following events will testify. Albucilla, after inflicting an inef- 
fectual wound upon herself, was by order of the senate dragged to prison. 
As to the ministers of her lusts, it was decreed, that Carsidius Sacerdos, of 
prastorian rank, should be banished to an island ; Pontius Fregellanus expelled 
the senate ; and that upon Lu'lius Balbus the same penalty be inflicted.*’ The 
senators gave the latter judgment with feelings of joy, as he was accounted a 
man of turbulent eloquence, and zciiluiis in his efforts against the innooeut. 

About the same time, Sextus Papinius, of a consular family, chose a sud- 
den and frightful end, by throwing himself down from an eminence. Tiw3 
cause was ascribed to his mother, who, after main repulse^ had, by fondling 
and excitement, brought him into a situation from which he could escape by 
deatli only. She was therefore accused in the senate; and, though she em- 
braced the knees of the fathers, and pleaded the natural tenderness of a 
mother’s grief, and the greater weakness of a woman's spirit under such a 
calamity,” with other motives of pity in the same doleful strain, she was ban- 
ished from Koine for ten } ears, till her } ounger son was past the slippery 
period of youth.^ 

As /br Tiljerius, his body was now' wasted and his strength cxliausted, 
blit his dissimulation did not fail him. He exhibited the same inflexibility 
ol mind, the same energy in his looks and discourse ; and even sometimes by 
affected vivacity tried to hide his deca} ing strength, though too manifest to 
be concealed. And after much shifting of places, he settled at length at the 
promontory of ^Miscnuiii, in a villa which Lucullus once owned. There it 
was discovered that his end was approaching, in the following manner : In 
his train w'as a physician, named Charicles, noted in his profession, not in- 
deed to prescribe for the prince in cases of indisjiosition, but that he might 
Iia\ e some one to consult if he thought proper. Chaiitlcs, as if he were depart- 
ing to attend to his own affairs, and taking hold of his hand under pretence of 
taking leave, felt his pulse. But he did not escape detection, for he instantly 
ordered the entertainment to be renew'ed ; wdiether incensed, and therefore the 
more concealing his displeasure, is uncertain ; but at table he continued be- 
yond his w'ont, as if to do honour to his friend on his departure. Charicles, 
how'ever, assured Macro that life was ebbing fast, and could not outlast two 
days.^ Hence the whole court was in a bustle with consultations, and ex- 
presses were despatched to the generals and armies. On the seventeenth, be- 
fore the calends of April, he was believed to have finished his mortal career, 
having ceased to breathe ; and Caligula, in the midst of a great throng of 
persons, paying their congratulations, was already going forth to make a sol- 
emn entrance on the sovereignty, when suddenly a notice came, “ that Tibe- 
rius had recovered his sight and voice, and had called for some persons to 
give him food to restore him.” The consternation w'as universal; the con- 
course about Caligula dispersed in all directions, every man affecting sor- 
row or feigning ignorance ; he himself stood fixed in silence — fallen from 

In attempting clearly to comprehend the disturbances that attended the later period at 
Tiberius, we must bear in that the republican reaction against the empire was now at Its 
height, and that severe measures were doubUm necessary in crushina the movemenk 1%« ado^ 
tion of such measuiei does sot necessarily imply that Tiberius had chan^ his publio poUey j It 
was but natoial ihat he ahould defend the principate to the utmost of hia abfflty. But meb 
conditions reaeted diaaatraudj upon the puhlu monda, abd foatned the hatted of tike 
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the hipest hopes, he now expected the worst. Macro, undismayed, ordered 
the ola. man to ho smothered with a quantity of clothes, and the doorway 
to be cleared. Thus expired Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age.<{ 
This story of the last moments of Tiberius is questioned by Meriv^e,/ 
who comments on the fact that Tacitus, writing long after the event, gives 
no authority for his version of the affair as just quoted, and says : On the 
other hand, a contemporary of the event seems to describe the old man’s 
death as simply natural. “ Feeling himself sinking," said Seneca.^ “ Tiberius 
took off his ring, and held it for a little -while, as if about to present it to 
some one as an instrument of autliorit} ; but he soon replaced it on his fin- 
ger, and lay for a time without motion. Then suddenly lie called for liis 
attendants, and when no one answered, raised liimself from his bed with fail- 
ing strength, and immediately fell lifeless beside it. Tliis account was 
distorted by others into the denial of necessary sustenance, and actual death 
by exhaustion, while some did not scruple to allirm that Caius had caused 
the sick man to be poisoned." 


SUETONIUS CHARACTERISES TIRERIUS 

Tiberius was in his person large and robust, of a stature somewhat above 
the common size, bioad in the shoulders and chest, and in liis other parts 
proportionable. He used his left hand moie readih than his right ;'^and liis 
joints were so strong that he would liore a fresh sound apjde through with 
liis finger, and would wMund the head of a boy, or even a }oung man, w'ith a 
fillip. He W'as of a fair coiiqdexion, and had liis hair so long behind that 
it covered his neck, which w’as obseiwed to be a maik of distinction affected 
by the family. He luid a handsome face, but often lull of pimples. Ills 
eyes, which w'ere large, had a w onderful faculty of seeing in the night time, 
and in the dark, but for a short time onh.and immediately after aw akiiig 
from sleep; for they soon grew dim again. He walki‘d wdtii liis neck stiff 
and unmoved, commonly w itli a frowming counteiiance, being for the most 
part silent ; w'hen he spoke to those about him it w'as very slowly, and gen- 
erally accompanied by an effeminate motion of his lingers. All those things 
being disagreeable, and expressi\e of airogance, Augustus remarked in him, 
and often endeavoured to excuse to the senate and people, assuring them 
that “they were natural defects, which jiroceedcd from no viciousness of 
mind.” He enjoj'ed a good state of health, and without any interruption, 
almost during the wdiole time of his go\ernment ; thougli, from the tliirtieth 
year of his age he managed himself in respect of his health according to his 
own discretion, without any medical assistance. 

In regard to the gods, and matters of religion, he discot ered much in- 
difference ; being greatly addicted to astrology, and full of a persuasion that 
all things were governed by fate. Yet lie w'as extremely afraid of lightning, 
and in cloudy weather always wore a laurel crown on his head a because an 
opinion prevails among many, that the leaf of that tree is never touched by 
the lightning. 

He applied himself with great diligence to the liberal arts, both Greek 
and'Liatin. In his Latin style, he affected to imitate Messalla Corvinus, a 
rei^ctable old man, whose company he had much frequented in his youth. 
Bat he rendered his style obscure by excess of affectation and niceness ; so 
that he was thought to talk better extempore, than in a premeditated dis- 
eonsse. He composed likewise a lyric ode, under the title of A Lamentation 
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fwon the Death of L, Coeear^ as also some Greek poems in imitation of 
Euphorion, Khianus, and Parthenius. These poets he greatly admired, and 
set up their works and statues in the public libraries, amount the emi- 
nent authors of antiquity. On this account, most of the learned men of the 
time vied with each other in publishing observations upon them, which they 
addressed to him. What he chiefly attended to was the knowledge of the 
fabulous history ; and tliis he prosecuted with a zeal that might justly be 
deemed ridiculous. For he used to try tlie grammarians, a class of people 
which I have already obser\ed he much affected, with sucli questions as 
these: “Who w'jis Hecuba's mother‘d What had been Achilles’ name 
amongst the young women What song were tlie Sirens used to sing 
And the first day tliat he entered the senate house, after the death of Au- 
gustus. as if he intended to paj a respect both to the mcinorv of his father 
and the gods, in imitiition of Minos upon the death of Iiis son, he made an 
offering of frankincense and wine, but witliout any mu.sie. 

Though he was iead\ and conveisant w'ith the Greek tongue, yet he did 
not use it ever\ w'licro, but chieilv' declined it in the senate house ; insomuch 
that liaving oocahion to use the w(U’d monopolium (luonojMdy he first begged 
pardon for being obliged to trouble the house with a fiu't'ign word. And 
when in a decree of the scn.ite, the word emhlema (emblem) was read, he 
advised to have it changed, and that a Latin woid should be substituted in 
its room ; or if no proper one could be hmnd, to express the thing in a cir- 
cumlocfTtory manner. \ sohlier wdio was examined, as a witness upon a 
trial, in (ireck, he would not allow to make any answer but in I^atin. 

The people rejoh-ed so much at his death, that, upon th(‘ first news of it, 
they ran up and dow'n the (itv, some cr\iiig out, “ Aw'ay w'ith Tiberius into 
the Tiber"; others exclaiming, “May the earth, the common mother of 
mankind, and the infernal gods, allow' no place h>r the dead, but amongst 
the wicked." Others threatened his body with the hook and the »cali£ 
yemonue^ their indignation at his former cruelty being increased by a recent 
instance of the same kind. It had been ino\ided by an act of the senate, 
that the imnishinent of persons condemned to die should always be deferred 
until the tenth day after the sentence. Now it happened that the day on 
which the news of Tibciius' death arrivcsl, Avas the time fixed by law for the 
execution of some persons that had been sentenced to die. These poor crea- 
tures implored the protection of all about them ; but because C’aius w'as not in 
tOAin, and there w’as none else to whom ajiplication could be made in their 
behalf, the men who were charged w'ith the care of their execution, from a 
dre,ad of offending against that law, strangled them, and threw them down 
the Bcaloe gemonioe. This excited in the minds of the people a still greater 
abhorrence of the tyrant’s memory, since his cruelty subsisted even after his 
death. As soon as his corpse began to move from Miscnuin, many cried 
out for its being carried to A tel la, and broiled there in the amphitheatre. 
It was however brought to Ivome, and burned w'ith the usual ceremony.** 


MEBIV ale's estimate OF TIBEEIUS 

CsBsar, the high-handed usurper, met an usurper’s death, by open violence 
in the light of day. Augustus, after fifty years of the mildest and most 
equitable rule the times admitted, sank at last by a dow and painlera 
into the arms of those dearest to him, amidst the respectful sympathies of an 
admiring people. The end of Tiberius, whether consummated by treaChet^ 
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or noti was shrouded in gloom and obscurity ; the chamber of mortality was 
agitated to the last by the intrigues and fears of the dying man and his 
surrivors. The fellow-countrymen of the detested tyrant seem to have 
deemed it fitting that one whose life was to them an enigma should perish 
by a mysterious death. It seems preferable to represent him as a man whose 
character was sufficiently transparent, the apparent inconsistencies in wliose 
conduct, often exaggerated and misrepresented, may generally be explained 
by the nature of his position, and the political illusions with which he was 
required to encircle himself. It is the character of the age in which he was 
placed, an age of rapid though silent transition, rather than of the man him- 
self, which invests him with an historical interest. This 
is the point to ^^hich it will be well to direct our attention, 
before letting tlie curtain drop ui>oii the personage with 
wliom the forms of the republic perished, and the despotism 
of tlie Cicsars iiiiull} dro])ped its mask. 

The practice of delation, so iai>idly developed under 
the rule of Tiberius, inti odueed a new j)rinci2de into the 
government of his day, and marked it with features of its 
own. It ib hardly possible to overrate the 
effects of this practice ui)on the general com- 
plexion of the Roman polity, nor is it easy to 
exaggerate the horror ^\ith which it came to 
be regarded. It w.is an attempt to reconcile 
the despotism of the luoimrch \\ilh the forms of a 
republic; to strengthen the so\ereign po^ver by 
weakening its subjects; to go\ern the peojde by 
dividing them, by deslro\ ing their means of combi- 
nati(»n among thembel\t‘R, b;\ generating among them 
habits of mutual distrust and fear, and finall;) plung- 
ing them into a state of political imbecility. It has 
been asserted that this system was in fact the product 
of i)eculiar circumstances rather than the creation of 
a deliberate \\ill ; nevertheless the chief of the state 
was made, not unnaturally, to bear the whole respon- 
sibility of it, and the disgust of the nobler sihrits 
of Rome at the tyranny of spies and informers was 
turned against the jnince himself, in whose interest 
at least, if not at whose instigation, their enormities 
Emfebob in Muitvrt "'er*' f<'i- i»M«t pint iurjietrated. 

ToMt If we examine the authorities for the history of 

(From Tnyau’s Column) tlic reign wc liavc becn rcvicw’ing, we shall find that 
those who were nearest to the times themselves 



have generally treated Tiberius with the greatest indulgence. Velleius 
Paterculus indeed, and Valerius Maximus, his contemporaries and subjects, 
must be regarded as mere courtly panegyrists ; but the adulatior of the one, 
though it Jars on cars accustomed to the dignified self-respect of the earlier 
Romans, is not more high-flown in language and sentiment than what our own 
writers have addressed to the Georges, and even the Charleses and Jameses, 
of tibe English monarchy ; while that of the other is chiefly offensive from 
the coniiection tn which it stands with the lessons of virtue and patriotism 
wUi^ Ml book was specially designed to illustrate. The elder l^neca, the 
master of a schoM of rhetoric, to which science his writings are devoted, 
no mention of the emperor under whom be wrote ; but his son, better 
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known as the statesman and philosopher, though he was under the tempta- 
tion of contrasting the austere and aged tyrant with the gay young prince to 
whom he was himself attached, speaks of him with considerable moderation, 
and ascribes the worst of his deeds to Sejanus and the delators rather than 
to his own evil disposition. 

In the pages of Philo < and Josephus,* the government of Tiberius is repre- 
sented as mild and equitable ; it is not till we come to Suetonius and Tacitus, 
in the third generation, that his enormities are blazoned in the colours so 
l)ainfully familiar to us.^ It will suffice hero to remark that both these later 
writers belong to a jicriod of strong reaction against the Csesarian despotism, 
when the senate Avas permitted to raise its veneiable head and assume a show, 
at least, of its old imperial prerogatives ; when the secret police of Rome was 
abolished, delation firmly repressed, freedom of speech proclaimed by the 
voice of the emperor himself, and the birthright of the Roman citizen respect- 
fully restored to liim. There ensued a strong revulsion of feeling, not against 
monarchy, which had then become an accepted institution, but against the 
corruptions which liad turned it int<» tyranny; and Tiberius, as the reputed 
founder of the sjstem of delation, bore the odium of all the crimes of all the 
tyrants who liad succeeded him. Tacitus admits tliat the affairs of IHherius 
weic misrepresented during his power by fear, and attei his death by spite; 
jet we cannot doubt that Tacitus himself often yields to the bias of bis 
detractor^, while Suetonius is at best indifferent to the tiuth. After all, a 
sober diiifreiion must suspend its belief regarding many of the circumstances 
ahoAe recorded, and acknowledge that it is only through a treacherous and 
distorting haze that Ave have scaiiiied the features of this ill-omened principate. 


THE < HARACTEU OF THE TlAIEs 

NcA'crtlieless, the terror Avliich preA'ailed in the last years of Tiberius, to 
w'homsoe\er it is cliicfiy to be ascribed, exercised a baleful influence over 
so( lety at Rome, and shows by effects AA'liicli are still discoverable that it has 
been but little exaggerated. It lias left permanent traces of itself in the 
manifest decline and almost total extinction of literature under its pressure, 
l^he Roman Avriters addressed only a small class in the cajntal ; to be popu- 
larly known in the provinces, to be read geiierallj throughout the Roman 
Avorld, AA’as a pri\'ilege reserved for fcA\, and anticipated perhaps rarely by 
anv. EA'en in the capital the poet and historian composed their AA’orks for a 
circle of a feAv thousand knights and senators, for the frieinls and families of 
their own few hundreds of acquaintances, AA'hom they invited to encourage their 
efforts by attending their recitations. Tlie jiaralysis Avhich benumbed the 
energies of the Roman iiobilitj' at this crisis of terror and despair, extended 
naturally to the organs of their sentiments and opinions. Not history and 
philosojihy only suffered an eclipse, but poetry also, wdiich under Augus- 
tus had beej^ the true expression of the national feelings, became mute 
Avhen the feelings themselves could no longer be trusted with utteranee. 
Oremutius was subjected to persecution for pronouncing that Brutus and 
Oassius were the last of the Romans. A tragedian was accused,^ aod 
accused, we may presume, perhaps, that he was condemned for speaking ®vil 

P It must, however, be underatood that Taoitne Qnqoeetionably his i^nteaa jpon 

tempoxsiy acoonnts that have not oome down to ua, or upon the verbal teBumouF 
Mssea. Tacltna was bom only about twenty yeamaf ter the death of liberiM. It woold appM, 
however, that the famous historian was led to adopt systemaUcal^ the opinions, and even tliA 
indignant gossip, of the emperor's enemies.] 
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of the king of men, Agamemnon; and various authors were assailed, and 
their writings sentenced to proscription, to whose recitations the last princeps 
had himself listened with indulgence. 

The poems which were tolerated were generally the most trifling, and 
perhaps licentious in character. The sly irony of the fable, a style of com- 
position adopted by slaves, and imitated from the servile Orientals, seems 
not unsuitable to these perilous times. The name of Plia^drus belongs in all 
probability to the Tiberiaii period, but it is curious that no later writer for 
four centuries should have cared to notice liim. Similar or worse has been 
the fate of a more serious writer, Maiiilius, the author of an elaborate poem 
on astronomy and its spurious sister astrology, a theme of some danger 
under the circumstances of the times, but which he has treated with irre- 
proachable discretion; it is owing, perhaps, to the disgrace under which the 
forbidden science fell that this innocent work lapsed into entire oblivion, 
and has escaped the mention of any writer of antiquity. 

Tho deep gloom which settled upon the face of higher society at Rome din- 
ing the reign of Tiberius was heigliteiicd by its contrast with the frivolous 
dissipation of the populace, who, though deprived of the glitter of a brilliant 
court, and surrounded by signs of mourning and humiliation among their 
natural leaders, not the less <d)aiidoned themselves to the sensual enjoy- 
ments which alone they relished, and rejoiced in their utter indifference to 
political principles, to jjarties, and to men. When Sejanus fell, they clam- 
oured with exultation over the body of the traitor; ne\ertheless;i had the 
goddess Nursia, says the moralist, but favoured her Ktruscan \ot.iiy ; had 
but the false intriguer circumvented the guileless old man, on the instant 
they would have been heard proclaiming Sejanus a (’lesar an<l an Augustus. 
In the one class was abandoiiinent of public life, shame, desi)air, and suicide: 
the intolerable e'sils of the time drove ineii not to religious consolations, but 
to a restless inquiry into the future, or a \ain attempt to lull the sense of the 
present in philosophic apcith\ ; the other rushed headlong, hour by hour, to 
the baths, show’s, and largesses, or shouted at the heels of the idol of the 
moment, or sighed and perhaps murmured at his loss, and speedily resigned 
itself to oblivion of the titful emotion of the <lay. 

We must be careful notwithstanding lt> observe that both the shame and 
the degradation w’ere for the most part contined to the city and its vicinity, 
^hich were oppressed by the shadow of the imperial despot, f 

Caligula (uaius julius c-ksau caligula'), 37-41 a.d. 

All Rome drew’ a decji breath at tlie great new s. Macro's adroitness and 
the devotion of the Romans to the house of (lermanicus induced the senate to 
confer all the imperial prerogati'v es on the youthful Caligula. Thus began 
one of the strangest and most terrible episodes in the history of Rome. The 
dangerous defects and the baleful forces inherent in the systeii created by 
the first two emperors were fated to come to light with amazing rapidity in the 
course of this young Ciesar’s reign ; a reign which it is difficult for the histo- 
rian to consider critically, because one result of the wrath and contempt most 
justly evoked by his scandalous misrule has been that of many of his sanguinary 
and foolish deeds no record except a deliberate caricature has come down to us. 
The fervid enthusiasm with which the capital hailed the son of Germanicus 
seemed at first justified by the manner in which Caligula exercised the 
authority which nad now devolved upon him. 
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Impelled by nervous haste and violent passion in all things^ whether 
good or evil, and relying on neither minister nor favourite, he displayed a 
restless energy of the type natural to a man of but moderate ability who is 
wholly deficient in administrative training and incapable of exact thought. 
His delight at the enthusiastic acclamations of the Roman people inspired 
this singularly organised being with the best of resolutions; he fully in- 
tended to make tlie Romans happ}'. 

Thus he bore himself at first with modesty and good sense, especially in 
his dealings with the senate. His liberalitj to the populace and the soldiers, 
his pious reverence towards the dead, no less than liis consideration for the 
living members of his house, and the pardon of all persons accused of offences 
of majeatas^ together with various liberal ordinances, all conspired to produce 
a .strong impression in his favour. But wliat most roused tiie enthusiasm 
of all classes was that, casting aside the iiiggardlv economy of the emperor 
Til»criiis, he shared freely with them all in the festive humour of ‘‘games*' 
of every kind. 

For eight months he ruled in this fashion, and at the end of that time 
his nnhridlcd excesses brought on a dangerous malady, from which he reco\- 
cred iiiiicli to the hurt of the Roman Empin‘ and his own reputation. Pre- 
vious to this time he had lived as in a state of perpetual mental intoxication, 
brought to a ‘•liniax probably by the fulsome expressions of popular concern 
during his illness. Whether the latter really had an ill eth i t upon his men- 
tal iacultu‘s (»r not, tlic madness of which he thenceforth ga^e manifest 
proofs is of a different tyjie; a type to which critical students of the history 
of iiiipenal Rome have given the name of megalomania (»r Ciesurian mad- 
ness, and meet with it in others besides Caligula. 

A man in thi.s condition — sane enough to realise tliat as long as the 
matmial basis of his power, the loyalty of the soldiery and the masses, is 
imsluiken,he ^\ill meet witli no opposition in the gratification of his maddest 
whims — may at any moment conceive the idea of testing the validity of his 
omnipotence in any direction, it is a mere chance whether this display of 
power is directed towards great or even reasonable ends, or whether it issues 
ill deeds of crime and horror. This is more particularly the case when the 
nionaivh in question is the victim of sliattered nerves, the child of caprice, 
and the toy of every passing irnjmlse. 

The premonitory signs of the evil to come manifested themselves soon 
after the beginning of the year 38. C'uligula, wlio chiefly delighted in the 
company of charioteers, stage-players, and buffoons, began to make a wan- 
ton exhibition of liis despotic power, thus abruptly breaking with the astute 
policy of his predecessors. And it was a despotism which ignored tlie pre- 
cepts of ancient Roman decorum, which, in sexual relations, oversleiiped all 
bounds of law and modesty, nay, even of common decency. To the weari- 
some admonitions of Macro, who exhorted him to act with some degree of 
discretion, he replied by forcing both the general and his wife to commit 
suicide. 

Presently, however, the monarch having spent tlie vast riches of Ti^rius 
in the space of nine or ten months, and being possessed with a mama tofr 
building as well as with a passion for games, became aware of a very 
ceptible limit to his omnipotence. To relieve himself of his finanmal emi^- 
rassments, he had recourse to the most sanguinary as well as to the 
and most infamous measures. Capital charges, most of which were decioM 
before the emperor's own tribunal, became more and more numerous, Wirtiy 
to satisfy Caligula's growing lust of blood, partly to fill bis coffers with the 

H. W. — TOL. TI. M 
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proceeds of oonfisoation. Trials for offences of majestaa were revived as a 
matter of course (39 A.D.). 

The money thus acquired was squandered ag^in and again on objects that 
could oxdy be called colossal whims. Of these the most notorious was the 
construction of the ephemeral bridge of boats between Puteoli and Baise, 
across which he caused a substantial highway to be made, with aqueducts 
and posting stations, after the model of tlie Ap])ian way, for the sole purpose 
of crossing it, surrounded by liis guards, in the character of triumphator, 
and celebrating this chaining of the ocean by a gorgeous banquet. 

His administration of imperial affairs was eharacterihed by the same 
whimsical caprice. Having restored for no good purpose the kingdom of 
Commagene, ho bestowed upon his friend and contemporary, M. Julius 
Agrippa (or Herod Agrippa, born 11 n.i’.), grandson of Heiod the Great, 
the greater part of his grandfather's dominions, most of which liad been 
annexed to Syria under Augustus and Tiberius. On the other hand, he 
summoned Ptolemy, king of Mauretania (from 23 B.t’. onwards), to Rome in 
the year 40, and there put him out (»f the way for the sake of his wealth. 

Tradition represents all the scenes of CaligiiLi's visit to (xaul in a light 
absolutely grotesque. [Some details fiom Suetonius ^^ill lx* introdu^'cd 
presently.] The shout of triumph after a sortie acn>ss the Rhine in \\hicJi 
some of his Germanic guards were brought back as sham piisoners, strikes 
the reader as wholly comic, but we note \\ith indignation that ^ at L;yons 
Caligula continued the disgraceful system of making mom^y by capital sen- 
tences and criminal charges against persons of rank, and recruited his fnianccs 
by putting interesting and ancient articles from the palace of the ('ajscirs at 
Rome up to public auction. 

The collection of an army, estimated at some 200,000 men, in the ports of 
the Morini on the Channel with a view to the eoiupiest of Britain remained 
nothing but an empty demonstration. It may have induced the British 
chiefs to avert the danger b}’ a formal act of homage and valuable presents ; 
but tradition represents Caligula as concluding this bloixlless expedition with 
a piece of buffoonery, and after bestowing costly gifts on the soldiers, com- 
manding them to pick up shells on the shoie as ** spoils won from the ocean.” 

When he returned to Rome, late in the summer of the year 40, his humour 
assumed a more and more sinister character. He regarded his own person 
as divine, though he lo\ed to appear with the attributes of the various gods 
and goddesses of the Graeco-Roman Pantheon ; and he now instituted a col- 
lege of priests in his own honour, and while heaping ignominy on the most 
revered of ancient images of the gods, commanded tliat he himself should 
be worshipped in temples set apart for the purpose throughout the provinces. 

In this attempt he met with serious resistance only from the orthodox 
Jews. When P. Petronius, legate of Syria, received orders to set up a colossal 
gilded statue of the emperor in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, the wrath 
of the Jews rose to such a pitch that nothing but the sudden death of Calig- 
ula prevented the outbreak of grave trouble throughout Juv^ea. By 
Urae the tyrant’s popularity was declining even among the masses at Rome, 
whom be had pampered with games and presents; for he had lately begnn 
to impose on the citizens of the capital a series of burdensome taxes, which 
were exacted with the utmost ligour. Nevertheless his fate did not over- 
take him till his conduct gave deep offence to several of the officers of the 

C torian guard. Then Cassius Chmrea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
led a conspiracy, and aided by Cornelius Sabinus and others slew the 
ea^ror in a corridor of the palaoe on the 24th of January, 41 A.D.m 
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SrUETONIUS DESCKIBES CALIGULA 

For details of his brief but appalling career we cannot do better than go 
to the fountain head — Suetonius. There is no other important ancient 
source for this reign except Dion Cassius and modern research can only 
interpret and criticise, without adding to the original records, a 

He assumed a ^a^iety of titles, such as “Dutiful, the Son of the f^amp, 
the Father of the Armies, and the Greatest and the Best Caesar.” Upon 
hearing some kings, who came to the city to ])ay their respects to him, con- 
tending amongst theinselves at supper, about the nobleness of their birth, he 
exclaimed, “Let there be but one i>rince, one king.” lie was strongly in- 
clined to take a erown immediately, and to turn the imperial dignity intc» 
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the form of a kingdom ; hut being told th.it he far exceeded the grandeur 
of kings and princes, lie begtin to arrogate to himself a divine majesty. 
He ordeied all the images of the god.s, that w'ere famous either for their 
beauty or the veneration paid them, amongst which was that of Jupiter 
Olyinpius, to be brought from Greece, that he might take the heads off, and 
put on his own. He carried on a part of the Palatine as far as the Forum ; 
and the temple of C’astor an<l Pollux being converted into a kind of porch to 
his house, he would often stand betwixt the two brothers, and so present 
himself to be worshipped by all votaries, some of w horn saluted him by the 
name of Jupiter Latiaris. He ordered likewise a temple and priests, and tlie 
most choice victims for his own godhead. In his temple stood an image of 
gold, exactly of the same size as liimself, and which was every day dressed 
up in the same sort of garment as that which he used. The most opulent per- 
sons in the city offered themselves as candidates for the honour of being his 
priests, and pulchased it successively at an immense price. The victims were 
flamingoes, peacocks, bustards, numuUcse, turkey-hens, and pheasant-hens, 
each sacrificed on their respective days. In the night he u^d constantlv to 
myite the moon, when full, to his embraces. In the daytime he talked in,, 
private to Jupiter Capitolinus, one while whispering to him, and another turn- 
ing his ear to him ; sometimes he would talk aloud, and in railing^ language. 

He was unwilling to be thought or called the grandson of Agnppa,beoa«a6 
of the obscurity of ms birth ; and he was offended if any one, either in prOM 
or verse, ranked him amongst the Ctesars. He said his mother was the fruit 
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of m incestuous commerce, maintained by Augustus with his daughter Julia. 
And not content with this vile reflection upon the memory of Augustus, he 
forbade his victories at Actium, and upon the coast of Sicily, to be celebrated 
as usual ; affirming that they had been of the most pernicious and fatal conse- 
quence to the Roman people. He called his grandmother Livia Augusta 
^Ulysses in a woman’s dress,” and had the indecency to reflect upon her in a 
letter to the senate, as of mean birth, and descended, by the mother’s side, 
from a grandfather who was only a member of the council of state at Fundi ; 
whereas it is certain, from authentic documents, that Aufidius Lingo held 
public offices at Rome. 

His grandmother Antonia desiring a pri\ate conference with him, he 
denied the request, unless Macro, commander of the guards, might be present. 
By affronts of this kind, and ill usage, he was the occasion of her death ; but, 
as some think, not without giving her a dose of poison. He paid not the smallest 
respect to her memory after her death ; and gratified himself at beholding, 
from Ills parlour, her funeral pile on fire. His brother Tiberius, who had no 
expectation of any violence, he despatched, by suddenly sending to him a 
military tribune for that [lurpose. He forced Silanus his father-in-law to 
kill himself, by cutting his throat w ith a razor. The pretext he alleged for 
these murders was, that the latter had n(»t followed him u})on putting to sea in 
stormy weather, but stayed behind w'ith the view of seizing the city, if he should 
have been lost in the age. The other, he said, smelt of an .inti(^otc, which 
he had taken to prevent his being poisoned by him ; w'hereas Silanus was 
only afraid of being seasick, and of the tiouble of the vo;v age ; and Tiberius 
liad only made use of a medicine for a h«ibitual cough, which was constantly 
increasing upon him. As to his successor Claudius, he oiil> saved liiin to 
make sport with. 

He lived in the habit of incest with all his sisters ; w'hen one of tliem, 
Drusilla, was married to Cassius Longinus, a man of consular rank, he took 
her from him, and kept her openly U". his w ife. In a fit of sickness, he by his 
will appointed her heiress of his estate, and the emjiire likewise. After her 
death, he ordered a public mourning for her ; during which it was capital for 
any person to laugh, use the bath, or sup w'ith parents, wife, or children. 
Being inconsolable under his affliction, he w^eiit hastily, and in the night- 
time, from the city, going through Campania to Syracuse ; and then suddenly 
he returned without shaving his beard, or trimming his hair all that time. 
Nor did he ever after, in matters of the greatest importance, not even in the 
assemblies of the people and soldiers, swear any otherwise, than *^By the 
xlivinity of Drusilla.” 

He never but once in his life concerned himself with military affairs, and 
then not deliberately, but in his journey to Mevania, to see the grove and 
rivw of Clitumnus. Being put in mind of recruiting Ids company of Bata- 
vians, which he had about him, he resolved upon an expedition into Germany. 
Immediately he drew together several legions and auxiliary forces from ^ 
quarters, and made everywhere ne\^ levies with the utmost ri^^our. Laying 
-m provisions of all kinds, beyond what had ever been done upon the like 
i^eaaioD, he set out on his march ; and pursued it with so much haste and 
Idury sometimes, that the guards were obliged, contrary to custom, to lay 
standards upon the backs of horses or mules, and so follow him. At 
'Other times, he would march with such slowness and delicacy, that^he 

E ald be carried in a chair by eight men*; ordering the roads to be swept 
the people of the neighbouring towns, and sprinkled with water to lay 
dust. 
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Upon arriving in the camp, to show liimself an active general, and severe 
disciplinarian, he cashiered the lieutenant-generals that came up late with 
the auxiliary forces from different parts. In reviewing the army, he took 
their companies from most of the centurions of the first rank, who had now 
served their legal time in the wars, and from some but a few days before 
their time would have expired ; alleging against them their great age and 
infirmity ; and railing at the covetous disposition of the rest of them, he 
reduced the premiums due to such as had served out tlieir time to the 
sum of six thousand sesterces. Though he only received the submission of 
Adminius, the son of (''inobelinus a British prince, who being forced from 
his native country by his father, came over 
to liim with a small body of troops ; yet, as 
if the whole island had been siirremlered to 
Inin, he despatched magnificent letters to 
Koine upon the occasion, ordering the bearers 
t(» proceed in their chaise directly up to the 
For um and tlie senate house, and not to deliv er 
the letters but to the consuls m the temple of 
Mars, and in the presence of a full assembly 
of tlie senators. 

Soon after this, there being a general tran- 
(luillity, 4ie ordered a few’ (rerniani of his 
guard to be carried over and concealed on the 
other side of the Rhine, and word to be 
hi ought him after dinner, in a great hurry, 
tli.it an Liit'iny was advancing. This being 
actoidinglj done, he immediately posted away 
with his friends, and a party of the horse- 
guards, into the adjoining wood, where lopping 
the branches ot some trees, and dressing them 
up in the manner of trophies, he returned by 
torchlight, upbraiding those who did not 
follow him, with timorousness and cowardice ; 
but presented the companions and sharers of 
his victory with a new kind of crown, and 
under a new name, with the representation of 
the sun, moon, and stars upon them, which he 
called exploratorife. Again, some hostages 
were by his order taken out of a school, and 
privately sent off; upon notice of which he 
immediately rose from table, pursued them 
with the horse, as if they had run away, and coming up w’ith them, brought 
them back in chains ; proceeding to an extravagant pitch of ostentation 
likewise in Jhis military comedy. Upon again sitting down to table, when 
some came to acquaint him that the army was all come in, he ordered 
to sit down as they were in their coats of mail, animating them in the 
of a well-known verse of Virgil. 

In the meantime, he reprimanded the senate and people of Rome by * 
severe proclamation, “for revelling and frequenting the diversions of 
clrcuB and theatre, and enjoying themselves in their country-houses, whwrt 
their emperor was fighting, and exposing his person to the greatest damJttrti. 

At last, as if resolved to make an end of the war at once, drawing ^ lui 
army upon the shore of the ooean, with his balistfle and other engines of war, 
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whilst nobody could imagine what he intended to do, on a sudden he com- 
manded them to gather up the sea shells, and fill their helmets, and the laps 
of their coats with them, calling them, ** the spoils of the ocean due to the 
Capitol and the Palatine." As a monument of his succes^ he raised a high 
tower, upon which he ordered lights to be put in the night-time, for the 
direction of ships at sea ; and then promising the soldiers a donative of a 
hundred denarii a man, as if he had surpassed the most eminent examples of 
generosity, “ Go your ways,” said he, “ and be merr\ ; go and be rich.” 

Upon his applying himself to make pre2)iir.itions for his triumph, besides 
prisoners and those who had deserted from tlie barbarians, lie jncked out the 
men of gpreatest stature in all Gaul, such as he said were fittest for a triumj)!!, 
with some of the most considerable persons in the ^^rovinee, and reserved 
them to grace the solemnity ; obliging them not only to dye their hair of a 
yellowish colour, and let it grow long, but to learn the German language, 
and assume the names commonly used in that i‘ountry. He ordered likewise 
the galley in which he had entered the ocean, to be carried a great part of 
the way to Rome by land, and wTote to the collectors of his revenue in the 
city, “to make projier prej)arations for a triumjjh against his arrival, at as 
small expense as possible ; Init such a one, however, as had ne\er been seen 
before, since they had full power and authority to si‘i/.e the estates of all 
men whatever." 

In person, Caligula was tall, of a iiale coniplexiiin, ill shaj)ed, hisuicek and 
legs very slender, his e}es and tenures hollow, his fort'head broad and grim, 
his hair thin, and about the crown quite decayed. 'J'he other paits of his 
body were much co\ered with h.iir. On this account, it w'as reckoned a 
capital crime for aii} i»erson to look dowm from abovt‘, as he was jiassing by, 
or so much as to name a goat. His countenance, which w\is naturally 
hideous and frightful, he jiurposely remh*red more so, forming it b\ a gl.iss 
into the most horrible contortions. He w'as crazy both in body and mind, 
being subject when a boy to the falling sickness. When h(‘ arrived at the 
age of manhood, he would endure fatigue tolerably well, yet so that 
occasionally he was liable to a faintness, during which he remained incapa- 
ble of any effort, even fur his own jireservation. lie Wtts not insensible of 
the disorder of his mind, and sometimes had thoughts of retiring to j^iirge 
his brain. It w'as believed that his wife rajsonia had administered to him a 
love-potion wliich threw him into a frenzy. What most of all disordered 
him was want of sleej^, for he seldom had more than three or four hours* 
rest in a night ; and even then he slejit not soundly, but disturbed by 
strange dreams ; fancying one time that the ocean s^ioke to him. Being 
therefore often weary wdth l>ing aw'ake so great a jiart of the night, he 
would one while sit upon the l^d, and another while walk in the longest 
porticos about his house, and now' and then invoke and look out for the 
approach of day. 

In his clothes, shoes, and other parts of his dress, he nether followed 
the usage of his country, his sex, nor indeed any fashion suitable to a 
human creature. He would often axipear abroad dressed in an embroidered 
coat set with jewels, in a tunic with sleeves, and with bracelets upon his 
arms ; sometimes all in silks and habited like a woman ; at other times in the 
crtfpidm or buskins ; sometimes in a sort of shoes used by the meaner soldiers, 
or those of women, and commonly with a golden beard fixed to his chin, 
holding in his hand a thunderbolt, a trident, or a caducous, marks of dis- 
tinction belonging to the Gods only. Sometimes too he appeared in the 
dress of Venus. He wore very commonly the triumphal dress, even before 
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his expedition, and sometimes the breast-plate of Alexander the Great, taken 
out of the vault where his body lay. 

In respect of the liberal sciences, he was little conversant in philology, 
but applied himself with assiduity to the study of eloquence, being indeed in 
point of enunciation bufHcientl} elegant and ready ; and these qualities 
appeared most conspicuous when he happened to be in a passion. In speak- 
ing, his action was vehement, and his voice so strgng that he was heard at a 
great distance. When he ^\as about to harangue, he threatened the sword 
of his lucubration." He so inu(‘h despised a soft smooth st^le that he said 
Seneca, who was then much admired, “ wrote onlj boyish declamations," and 
that “his language was nothing else but sand without lime.” When 
pleaders were successful in a cause, he often wrote answers to their speeches ; 
and would exercise himself in composing accusations or \ indications of emi- 
nent persons that were impeached before the senate ; and according to his 
success he would exasi>crate or assuage the situation of the party by his vote 
111 the house , inviting the equestrian order, by proclamation, to hear him. 

lie likewise applied liimsclt w’ith alacrity to the practice of several other 
art.s, as fencing, riding the cliariot, hinging, and dancing. In the first of 
those, he practise*! with the weapons used in fighting; and drove the chariot 
ill (‘ileuses built in iseverul places. He was so extremely fond of singing 
and dancing that he could not refrain in the theatre from singing with the 
tragedian#, and imitating the gestures of the actors, eitlier in tlio way of 
approbation oi correction. A perviifiUiim which he had ordered the day 
upon which he w'lis blain was thought to be intended for no other reason 
than to take the opportunity afforded by the licentiousness ot such a season 
to make his first a])pearance upon the stage. Sometimes he danced likewise 
ill the night. Sending once, in the second watch of the night, for three men 
of consular rank, who were under great apprehensions from the message, he 
placed them by tlie stage, and tlieii all of a sudden came bursting out, with 
a loud noise of flutes .ind iScaftrUa^ dressed in a pella and tunic reaching 
down to hU heels. Having danced out a song, he retired. Yet he who had 
a(‘(iuiied sudi dexterity in other exercises, could never sw'im. 

Those for whom he once conceived a regard he fa\oiired even to mad- 
ness. lie used to kiss Mnester, the pantomimic, publicly in the theatre ; 
and if aii} person made the least noise while he was dancing, he would 
order him to be dragged out of his seat and scourged him with his own 
hand. A Homan knight once making some bustle, he sent him, by a cen- 
tuiion, an order to go forthwith dowm to Ostia, and carry a letter from 
him to King I*tolemy in Mauretania. The letter w’as comprised in tlie^ 
words: “Do neither good nor harm to the bearer." He made some gladi- 
ators captains of his German guards. He took from the gladiators called 
Mirmillones some of their arms. One Columbus coming off w'ith victory 
in a combat, but being slightly wounded, he ordered some poison to be 
infused into the wound, which he thence called Columhinum. For thus it 
certainly was' put down with his own hand amongst other poisons. He 
W'as so extravagantly fond of the party of charioteers that rode in green, 
that he supped and lodged for some time constantly in the stable where 
their horses were kept. At a certain revel he made a present of two 
millions of sesterces to one Cythicus a driver of a chariot. The day beforo 
the Circensian games, he used by his soldiers to enjoin silence in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the repose of his horse Incitatus might not be disturbs. 
Jor this favourite animal, besides a marble stable, an ivory manger, soulet 
body clothes, and a bracelet of jewels, he appointed a house, with a retinue 
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of stevesy and fine furniture, for the reception of such as were invited in the 
hoxaA name to sup with him. It is even said that he designed to have 
made him consul. c 

Such is the picture of this lunatic as Suetonius vividly paints it. For 
four years the world bore his furious madness without by sedition protesting 
against such a saturnalia of power. How 1 wisli.'* said the monster, ** that 
the Roman people had only one head, so 1 could strike it off at a blow.'* The 
senate, however, grew tired of finding him victims, and finally, as already 
mentioned, a prtetorian tribune, ('‘ha^rea, strangled him. 

Chserea was a republican. lie and his friends thouglit that, after such 
a prince, monarchical government had l)een sutficiently judged by experience. 
The occasion now seemed favourable for the senate to resume the power. 
It did so, and for three da}s deemed a republic assured. But this was 
reckoning without either soldiers or peojde. 

At the time of Caligula's murder, Claudius, his uncle, who was ^^ith 
him, had hidden in an obscure corner. A soldier found and showed him 
to his qpmrades. Claudius begged for life. “Be our em[)eror,” they an- 
^swered, and as he trembled and could m»t walk, they carried him to their 
camp, where he regained suflicient courage to harangue tlie troops, i)roin- 
ising them money (donativum). It ■was the price of .in empiie lie paid, an 
unfortunate innovation which amongst the soldiers had passed into law. 

The senators, abandoned little bj’ little, themsohes liastemu^ to greet 
the new master. Chicrea was sentenced to death. “ Do \ou know' how to 
kill?” he asked the soldier eliarged to execute him. Your sword is not 
well ground perhaps. That which I used for Caligula would be better.” 


Claudius (Tfrerius CLArnirs Drusus CiESAR). 41-40 a.d. 

Claudius, broUier to Germanic us and grandson to Livia, through his father 
Drusus the first, w'as then fifty years old. During his } outh he had been con- 
tinually ill, and in the royal household every one had neglected the poor child, 
not daring to show him either to the people or the soldiem. At last his 
existence was almost forgotten and at forty-six he was not even a senator. 
He consoled himself by study and writing a history of the Etruscans tmd 
Carthaginians. Caligula, who named him consul, brought him a little more 
into prominence ; the soldiers' w'him did the rest. They gave him the empire, 
bat could not do away with the effects of his upbringing, that timidity, 
irresolution, and want of self-dependence which resulted most disastrously, 
80 that he often did evil with the very best intentions. In his reign the reed 
rolers were his wife, Messallina, whose name is one with all debauchery and 
even with most repulsive coarseness, and his freedmen Polybius, Narcissus, 
and Pallas. [At least they exercised an undue influence over him.] 

(fiiiadias began well. He revoked the acts of Caligula, hi^ the Augus- 
iflsi laws sworn to, and recalled the banished. Naturally kiftd-hearted, he 
eamly adopted the manners that had contributed to the popularity of the first 
emperor. He visited his sick friends, consulting the consuls and the senate 
aaif he were quite dependent on their favour. He liked to act as jud^ 
and often did it vefy well. Unfortunately, his undignified bearing, his 
shaking head, stammering and often ridiculous speech made hia^ of very 
little account. He re-established the censorship and often exercised it bitt^ 
self, but rather with the tastes of an antiquarian loving old custORiB than 
with a sense of the real needs of the empire. 
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In spite of these oddities and weaknesses, this prince, without regarding 
the examples of infamy and crime given by his surroundings, can hardly be 
counted among the worst emperors. The freedmen whom long power had 
not yet spoiled sought to justify their influence by good service, and we 
what we should hardly have expected — namely, several wise measures with 
regard to slaves in the interior ; against too greedy advocates, usurers, and 
those banished from the provinces who flocked to Home, etc. Moreover, 
there were useful works ; an aqueduct, a port at Ostia, an attempt to drain 
Lake Fucinus, etc. In the provinces a liberal administration and a firm 
foreign policy were crowned by success. 

Augustus had wished to constitute a Roman minority in the midst of the 
submissive nations which would jirove a supjiort to tlie government. But 
it was to govern always in Rome’s interests. A futile effvirt, because he 
was aiming at nothing less tlian arresting the course of the world, as if 
the emperors could h«ive continued an 
aristocrao} against which they had 
contended in the battles of Pliarsaha, 

'rhapsus, and Philippi. In his will 
Augustus had a<lvised a careful guard- 
ing of civic privilege, and in the short 
space of thirtj'-four months, the num- 
hcr of cT^i/ens had nearly doubled. 

'1 iiierius aided much in this increase. 

( laiidius also contributed laigel>, be- 
(ause he made the law of continuous 
extension and progressive assimilation, 
wbieli had made the fortune of the re- 
public, a rule of polu}. He person- 
alU asked that the nobles of Gallia 
Comata^ wli<» had long been citizens, 
should also assume Ilomaii dignities 
and have a seat in the senate. 

Onl}'- one religions provincial sect 
was persecuted under Claudius — that 
of the Druids, because their priests re- 
fused the peace offered by Augustus 
on condition of their uniting their gods 
to the Olympian deities. Claudius tried, therefore, to abolish their worship, 
and punished with death both priests and their adherents. & 

In the interior parts of Britain, the natives, under the command of Carac- 
tacus, maintained an obstinate resistance, and little progress was made by 
the Roman arras, until Ostorius Scapula was sent over to prosecute the war. 
He penetrated into the country of the Silures, a warlike tribe who inlwbited 
the banks oflhe Severn; and having defeated Caractacus in a great battl^ 
made him prisoner, and sent him to Rome (50 A.p-). The 
British prince had by this time spread over the provinces of Gaul and Italy ; 
and upon hia arrival in the Roman capital, the people flocked from ^ 
quarters to behold him. The ceremonial of his entrance was conducted 
great solemnity. On a plain adjoining to the Roman camp, the 
troops w^re drawn, up in martial array ; the emperor and his court took wev 
fiction in the front of the lines, and behind them was ranged the whole broy 
of the .|»6ople. The procession commenced with the differrat trophies TOum 
had been taken from the Britons during the prepress of tiie war. rlext 
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foUbmi l^e brothers of the vanquished prince, with his wife and daughter, 
jn jluBiins, expressing by their supplicating looks and gestures the fears with 
Vhteh they were actuated. But not so Caractacus himself. With a manly 
wt and an undaunted countenance, he marched up to the tribunal, where 
the emperor was seated, and addressed him in the following terms: 

“ If to my birth, and distinguished rank, I had added the virtues of mod- 
eration, Rome had beheld me rather as a friend than a captive ; and you 
would not have rejected an alliance w ith a prince descended trom illustrious 
ancestors, and governing many nations. Tlie reverse of my fortune to you 
is glorious, and to me humiliating. I had arms, and men, and horses ; I 
possessed extraordinary riches ; and can it lie any ondcr that 1 was unwill- 
ing to lose them‘d Because Rome aspires to universal dominion, must men 
therefore implicitly resign themselves to subjection f I opp(»se(l for a long 
time the progress of \ our arms, and had I acted otherwise, would either yon 
have had the glory of con([uest, or I of a biave resistance*'' I am now in 
your power ; if you are determined to take re\ enge, my fate w ill soon be for- 
gotten, and you will derive no lionour from the transaction. Preser^e my 
life, and'I shall remain to the latest ages a monument of your clemeiuy.*’ 

Immediately upon this speech, Claudius granted him his lil)erty, as lie 
did likewise to the other royal capti\es. lliev all returned their thanks, in 
a manner the most grateful to the emperor ; and «is soon as their chains were 
taken off, walking towards Agrippina, who sat upon a Ixuich at ikilitth* dis- 
tance, they repeated to her the same fer\ent declarations of gratitude and 
esteem. 

History has preserved no account of Caractacus after this period ; hut it 
is probable that he returned in a short time to his own couiitiy, wlieie his 
former valour, and the magnanimity whieh he had displayed at Rome, would 
continue to render him illustrious through life, even amidst the irretricAable 
ruin of his fortunes. c 

In Germany a successful expedition had restored to the Romans the last 
of the eagles of Varus. But Claudius, practising on this side Tibcrian poli- 
tics, busied himself particularly in taking up a strong position on the Rhine 
and winning barbaiian chiefs to the interests of Rome, lie succeeded so 
well that in 47 the Cherusci came to him, asking for a king. Corbulo, the 

g 'eatest general of this time, wanted to carry out the plans of the first 
rusus against the Germans. He subdued the Frisians and attacked the 
Chauci. Claudius stayed his advance. Happy were the old Roman con- 
suls I ** said the ambitious general as he obeyed. In order at least to oocupy 
his soldiers he had a canal dug from the Meuse to the Rhine, another leader 
made his men open the mines. Everywhere these useful works were now 
demanded from the troops. 

On the Danube peace was undisturbed. In Thrace various troubles made 
Claudios intervene and reduce the country to a province. In the Bosporus, 
a king deposed by him took arms, was conquered, and gave hims^f up. In the 
East the emperor had the glory of reconquering Armenia and giving a king 
to the Parthians. Unfortunately these successes did not continue ; the Roman 
candidate to the throne of the Arsacidas was overthrown and for some time 
Vologeses kept the Armenian crown on the head of brother Tiridates. 

Lyda made bad nAe of her liberty, so Claudius took it away, and the 
Jewiw kii^, Affrippa, dymf in 44, he united Palestine to the government 
of Syria. In Amoa, Suetonius PauUnus and Geta subdued the Moors, whow 
Gountzy fo^ed two provinoBB— the Mauretania Csesariensis and Mauretania 
' I’ingitana. 
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The emperor now lacked neither military nor political glory. Maure- 
tania and the half of Britain were conquered ; the Germans coerced, the 
Bosporus reduced to obedience ; Thrace, Lycia, and Judea made provinces, 
and the Parthian troubles long since smoothed over. Within the empire there 
was growing prosperity ; the army was well disciplined and its activity was 
directed to the public welfare under the direction of generals grown old in 
command. Certainly, results everywhere Wi*re sufficient to gratify the pride 
of a prince. It is with regret that we have to turn to Rome to see nobles 
wliose only occupation was conspiracy or base flatter}’ — and to that impe- 
rial palace which was disgraced by a weak prince and his immoral wife, the 
shameless Messallina.^ The misdeeds of the latter will now claim our 
attention. Let Tacitus draw her portrait : 


THE MISni:KI»S Ob' MESSAl.LINA I>EwSCKlB£L> BY TACETUH 

The facility of onlinar} adulteries having produced satiety, Messallina 
broke forth int(» unlieiird-of excesses ; when e\ en Silius, lu*r j)iii-iimour, whether 
impelled by some fatal infatuation, or judging that the dangers h€angingo\er 
111 in were oiil \ to be averted by boldly confronting them, urged that all 
disguises should now be renounced, for matters, be said, were gone too far 
for them t#\\ait for the death of tin* emperor; bhimeles.s i ounsels were for 
the innocent, hut in glaring guilt safety must lie sought in reckless daring. 
'rin*\ won* backed h\ accomplices who dreaded the sann* doom. As for him- 
self, he was single, childless, ready to marry her, and to adopt Britannicus : to 
Messallina ^^ouLd still remain her present power; vilh the addition of secur- 
ity, if they anticipated Claudius ; who, as he was unguarded against the 
a]»])roaches of stratagem, so was he lieadstroiig and impetuous when pro- 
voked to anger. Thest* suggestions were but coldly received by Messallina ; 
from no love to her husband; but lest Siliiis, v\hen he had gained the 
hoven*igiity, should scorn his adulteress ; and the treason, which in his present 
perilous predicament he approved, would then be estimated according to its real 
desert. She, however, coveted the name of matrimony, from the greatness 
of the infamy attaching to it ; which, with those who are prodigal of fame, 
forms the crowning gratifleation of depraved appetite. Nor stayed she 
longer than till Claudius went to Ostia, to assist at a sacrifice ; when she 
celebrated her nuptials with Silius, with all the usual solemnities. 

I am aware [Tacitus continues] that it will appear fabulous that any 
human beings should have exhibited such recklessness of consequences ; and 
that, in a city where everything was known and talked of, any one, much 
more a consul elect, should have met the emperor’s wife, on a stated day, in 
the presence of persons called in, to seal the deeds, as for the purpose of 
procreation, and that she should have heard the words of the augurs, 
entered the hemse of the husband, sacrificed to the gods, sat down among 
the guests at tne nuptial banquet, exchanged kisses and embraces, and in fine 
passed the night in unrestrained conjugal intercourse. But I would not 
dress up my narrative with fictions to give it an air of marvel, rather than 
relate what has been stated to me or written by my seniors. 

The consequence was that the domestic circle of the prince was horror- 
struck ; especially those who had the chief sway, and who dreaded the 
result, if the state of things should be changed, no longer conned them- 
selves to seoret but exclaimcd with undisguised mdig^nation 

that while the emperor’s bedchamber was made the theatre for a stage- 
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tipon, a reproach was indeed incurred, but the immediate 
WmMiott of the state was not now threatened : a young man of noble 
nuoh, of &Bcina1ang person, mental vigour, and just entering upon the con> 
jjNllship, was addressing himself to higher objects ; nor was it any enigma 
Muit remained to be done after such a marriage. It is true, when they 
'reflected on the stupidity of Claudius, his blind attachment to his wife, and 
iiho many lives sacrificed to her fury, they were unable to divest themselves 

apprehensions ; again, even the passive spirit of the emjieror revived 
"Qieir confidence ; that, if they could first jiossess him with tlic horrid black- 
ness of her crimes, she might be despatched without trial. But the danger 
turned upon this — that she might make a defence ; and that even if she con- 
fessed her guilt, the emperor might be deaf to that e\idence also. 

But first it was deliberated by Callistus, whom, in relating the assassina- 
tion of Caligula, I have already mentioned ; by Narcissus, who plotted the 
murder of Appius ; and by Pallas, then the reigning favouiite, whether, 
feigning ip^oraiice of all other circumstances, they should compel Messallina 
to brea£ off lier amour w ith Silius by secret menaces ; but they afterwards 
abandoned this project from fear lest they should themselves be dragged to 
execution as culprits. Pallas was faint hcaited ; and (\illistiis, a courtier in 
the last reign also, had learned h\ experience that power was scoured moic 
effectually by wary measures than by daiing counsels. Narcissus persisted ; 
with this diifercuce only, that ho took care iu»t to ht fall a woiV by which 
she might know beforehand the ehaige against liei or hci accuser; and 
watching all occasions, while the emperor lingered at Osti.u he pre- 
vailed with two courtesans, who were the chief mistresses of C’laudius, to 
undertake the task of lading the matter before him, by means presents 
and promises, and by representing to them in attractno coloiiis tliat by the 
fall of his wife their owm influence would he increased. 

Calpurnia therefore, for that was the name of the courtesan, upon the first 
occasion of privacy, falling at the emperor’s feet, exclaimed, tliat Messallina 
had married Silius ; and at the same time asked Cleopatra, who purposely- 
attended to attest it, whether she had not found it to he true. Claudius, 
u;Mn a confirmation from Cleopatra, ordered Narcissus to be called. He, 
v^en he came, begged pardon for his j»ast conduct in having concealed from 
the prince her adulteries while they were limited to the Vectii and Plautii ; 
nor meant he now, he said, to charge Silius with adulteries ; nor urge that 
be should restore the house, the slaves, and the other decorations of im- 
periM fortune : the adulterer might still enjoy these ; let him only break the 
nuptial tables, and restore the emperor’s w ife. Know you, Cmsar, that 

are in a state of divorce ? In the face of the people, and senate, and sd^iexyv 
Messallina has espoused Silius ; and unless you act with despatch, her hut- 
band is master of Rome.” ^ 

He then sent for his most confidential friends, particularly for TuxnOkiiie, 
superintendent of the stores ; next for Lusius Geta, captain o| the prsetorian 
.guards ; and inquired of them. As they avouched it, the rest beset him with 
clamorous importunities, that he should forthwith proceed to the camp, se- 
cure the prsBtorian cohorts, and consult his preservation before his revenge. 
It is certain that Ghmdius was so confounded and panic-stricken that he was 
incessantly asking whether he were still emperor — whether Silius was still 
a private man. 

As to Messallina, she never wallowed in greater voluptuousness ; it was 
ihen the middle of autumn, and in her house she exhibits a representation 
of the vintage ; the wine-presses were plied, the wine vats flov;eo,^lild|(iround 
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them danced women begirt with skins, like Bacchanalians at their 
or under the maddening inspiration of their deit} . She herself, with heiHiiS 
loose and flowing* "waved a th^zsus , her side Silius, crowned with ivy, 
and wearing buskins, tossed 
Ills head about , while aiound 
them ddiioed the w anton chon 
111 obstreperous le'vtlr^ It is 
K. ported that Vectius Valens, 
lidMng in a frolic climbed to 
an exceeding high tice, when 
asl id wh it lu siw, aiiswcied, 

‘ A Uiiibk stoiiii fioin Ostia * 

It was now no longer 
"V igue riimoui , but mcssengcis 
p UK (I in on dll sides with 
tidings t li 1 1 C laudius, ap- 
pnsed of ill hid appioaehid, 
lint upon Hist lilt \tngediice 
J he> stpdi lied , Messalliiii 
1 ) t ) )k heiself to the gaidens 
( i 1 iieullus, Hid Slims, to dis- 
s iiihle lii^ ftar, resumed the 
olli IS of tiie 1 urum As the 
1 t wtie slip] uiig oft different 
w i\s, the centurions (amc up 
with tluni and bound them, 
s iiH 111 the sticet, others in 
lull mg plai es, aeiording as 
( i li w IS found Messalliiid, 
hiweiei, tliougli in her dis 
tiess incapable of deliberation, 
foinied the bold rt solution of 
meeting lier husband, and pie- 
sentiiig hex self to his view — 
an exjiedieiit which had often 
plowed lier protection. She 
likewise oidered that Britan- 
meus and Octavia should go 
forth and embrace their father ; 
and besought Vibidia, the old- 
est vestal, to intercede with the 
chief pontiff, and earnestly im- 
portune his clemency. She 
heiself meanwhile traversed 
on foot the w>ole extent of the 
citjf, attended only by three 
persons (so suddenly had her 

whole tram forsaken her), and , 

then, in a cart employed to carry out dirt from the gardens, took the road to 
Ostia, "unpitied by anyone, as the enormity of her crimes overpowered 
evere feelmg of the kind. , , , ^ i i.i 

Claudius was in a state of no less trepidation ; for he could not imphci^ 
rely cm Geta, lihe oaptam of his guards — an equally fickle instrument of frand 
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or lumestj. Narcissus therefore, in concert with those who entertained the 
same mistrust, assured the emperor, that there was no other expedient to 
raeserve him than the transferring the command of his guards to one of his 
freedmen, for that day only ; and offered himself to undertake it. And, 
that Lucius ViteUius and Publius Largus Csecina might not on his way to 
the city prevail with Claudius to relent, he desired to have a seat in the same 
vehicle, and took it. 

It was afterwards currently reported that, while the emperor was giving 
expression to the opposite feelings which agitated his breast, at one time in- 
veighing against the atrocities of his wife, and then at length recurring to 
the recollection of conjugal intercourse and the tender age of his children, 
ViteUius uttered nothing but “ Oh ! the villainy ! Oh ! the treason ! ” N«ir- 
cissus indeed pressed him to discard all ambiguity of expression, and let them 
know his real sentiments ; but he did not therefore prevail upon him to give 
any other than indecisive answers, and such as would a'dmit of any interpre- 
tation which might be put upon them ; and Ins example was followed by 
Largus Cascina. And now Messallina wius in sight, and importunately called 
on the emperor “to hear the mother of Oclavia and UrilannicuM,” when her 
accuser drowned her cries with the story of Siliiis and the marriage, and 
delivered at the same time to Claudius a memorial reciting all her whore- 
doms; to divert him from beholding her. Soon after, as tlie emj)eror was 
entering Rome, it was attempted to present to him his children bj^' her; but 
Narcissus ordered them to Ik* tiiken away. He could not, ho\ve\er, pre\ent 
Vibidia from insisting, with earnest remonstrances, that he would not 
deliver his wife to destruction without a hearing ; so tliat Narcissus w'as 
obliged to assure her that the prince would hear Messallina, wdio sliould ha\e 
full opportunity of clearing herself; and advised the \estiil to retire and 
attend the solemnities of her goddess. 

The silence of ("’laudius, while all this was going on, w'as matter of aston- 
ishment. ViteUius seemed like one who w’as not in the secret : the fieedm.ui 
controlled everything; liy his command, the house of the adulterer was 
opened, and the emperor escorted thither, w'here the first tiling he showed 
him was the statue of Silius, the father, in the porch, though it had been 
decreed to be demolished by the senate ; then tliat all the artit les belonging 
to the Neros and Drusi had now become the jirice of dishonour. Thus in- 
censed, and breaking forth into menaces, he led him direct to the camp, where 
the soldiers being already assembled, by the direction of Narcissus, he made 
them a short speech ; for shame prevented his giving utterance to his indig- 
nation, though he had just cause for it. 

The soldiers then clamoured unremittingly and importunately that the 
culprits should be tried and punished. Silius was placed before the tribunal ; 
he made no defence, he sought no delay, but begged only to be despatched 
immediately. Illustrious Roman knights also, with similar firmness of mind, 
were eager for a speedy death. He Hiereforc commanded Titius Proculus, 
assigned by Silius as a guard to Messallina; Vectius Valens, \fho confessed 
his guilt, and offered to discover others, Pompeius Ubicus and Saufellus 
Trogus, as accomplices, to be all dragged to execution. On Decius Calpurnia- 
nus too, prsefect of the watch ; Sulpicius Rufus, comptroller of the games ; 
and Juncus Vergilianvs, the senator, the same punishment was inflicted. 

Mnester alone caused some hesitation. He tore off his clothes and called 
upon the emperor to behold upon his body the impressions of the lash ; to 
remember his own commands, obliging mm to submit to the pleasure of 
Messallina without reserve : others 1^ oeen tempted to the iniquity by great 
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presentB or aspiring hopes ; but his offence was forced upon him. Nor would 
any man have sooner' perished had Silius gained the sovereignty. These 
considerations affected Claudius, and strongly inclined him to mercy ; but 
his freedmen overruled him. They urged that after so many illustrious sac- 
rifices, he should by no means think of saving a player ; that in a crime of 
such enormity, it mattered not whether he had committed it from choice or 
necessity. As little effect had the defence even of Traulus Montanus, a 
youth of signal modesty and remarkably handsome, summoned by Messallina 
to her bed without any solicitation on his part, and in one night cast off; 
buch was the wantonness with wdiich her passion was alike surfeited and in- 
fl.imed. The lives of Suilius Ca^soninus and Plaiitius Latcranus were spared ; 
of the last, on account of the luible exploits of liis uncle : the otlier was pro- 
tected by his vices, as one who, in the late abominable societ\, had prostituted 
himself like a woman. 

iMeanwhile Messallina was in tin* gardens of Lucullus. still si riving to 
prolong her life, and composing supjdications to the prince, sometimes in the 
language of liope, at others giving vent to rage and resentment, 8(» indomi- 
table was her insolence even under the immediate jiriispect of deatli. And 
liad not Narcissus Inistened her assassination, the d(K)m wliiclj he had pre- 
pared for her would have recoiled upon himself. For (’laudius, upon his 
return home, experienced a mitigation of his wrath, from the effects of a 
sumptuous repast ; and as soon as he became warm with wine, he ordered 
them “to^o and ac(juaint the miserable woman (for tins was tlie appel- 
lation wdiich he is sai(l to have used) that to-morrow she should attend and 
plead her eause." These w’ords iiidioated that his resentment w’as abat- 
•ng, his wonted affection returning; liesides, if they delated, the effect of 
the following night, and the reminiscences which the conjugal chamber 
iniglit .iwakeii in Claudius, w'erc matter for alarm. Narcissus tlierefore 
ruslicd forth, and directed tlie tribune and eenturions then attending nijoii 
duty to <l(*.spaleh the execution, for such, he said, w’as the em})eror’8 com- 
mand. With tluMii he sent Euodus of the freedmen, as a w'atch njam 
tlieni, and to see his orders strictly fulfilled. Euodus flew' before them to 
the gardens, and found her lying along upon the earth ; her mother, Lepida, 
sitting by her side — wdio during her prosperity had not lived in harmony 
with her, but, in this her extreme necessity, w’as overeonic by compassion 
for her, and now persuaded her not to w^ait for the executioner : “ the course 
of her life was run, and her only object now sliould be to die becomingly.” 
Hut a mind sunk and corrupted by debauchery retained no sense of honour; 
she was giving way to bootless tears and lamentations w'hen from the shock 
of the approaching party the door flew open : the tribune stood in silence 
before her; but the freedman upbraided her with many and insolent re- 
proaches, characteristic of the slave. 

Then for the first time she became deeply sensible of her condition, and 
laying hold of the steel, applied it first to her throat, then to her breast, ^th 
trembling and irresolute hand, when the tribune ran her through. Her 
corpse was granted to her mother. Tidings were then carried to Claudius 
that Messallina was no more, without distinguishing whether by her owm 
or another's hand ; neither did he inquire, but called for a cup of wine, ^d 
proceeded in the usual ceremonies of the feast. Nor did he, indeed, during 
the following days, manifest any symptom of disgust or joy, of 
or sorrow, nor, in short, of any human affection ; not when he behela tne 
accusers of his wife exulting at her death, not when he looked upon tor 
mourning children. The senate aided in effacing her from his memory, by 
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deoreeing Oiat from all public and private places her name diould be rased, 
and her images removed. To Narcissus were decreed the decorations of 
th^ quasstorship ; a very small reward indeed, considering his towering ele- 
valion; for he was more influential than Pallas and Calli8tus.<^ 


THE INTRIGUES OP AGRIPPINA 

The freedmen now had the task of selecting another wife for their feeble 
prince, who was not capable of leading a single life, and who was sure to be 
governed by the successful candidate. The principal women in Rome were 
ambitious for the honour of sharing the bed of the imperial idiot, but the 
claims of all were forced to yield to those of Lollia Paulina, the former wife 
of Caligula, Julia Agrippina the daughter of Germanicus, and Aillia Petina, 
Claudius’ own divorced wife. The first was patronised by Callistus, the 
second by Pallas, the last b\ Narcissus. Agrippina, however, in conse- 
quence of her frequent access to her uncle, easily triumphed over her rivals ; 
the ouly difficulty that presented itself was that of a marriage between 
uncle and niece being contrar}' to Roman manners, and being even regarded 
as incestuous. This difficulty, however, the comjdiant L. Vitellius, wlio 
was then censor, undertook to remove. He addressed the senate, stating 
the necessity of a domestic partner to a prince who had on him such weighty 
public cares. He then launched forth in praise of Agrippina'; as to the 
objection of the nearness of kindred, sucli unions he said w'ere practised 
among other nations, and at one time first-cousins did not use to marry, 
while now they did so commonly. The servile assembly outran the speaker 
in zeal; they rushed out of the house, and a promiscuous rabble collected, 
shouting that such w'as the wish of the Roman people. Claudius repaired 
to the senate house, and caused a decree to be made legalising marriages 
between uncles and nieces, and he then formally espoused Agiippiiia. Yet 
such was the light in w'hich the incestuous union was viewed that, corrupt 
as the Roman cliaracter was become, only two persons were found to follow 
the imperial example. 

Agrippina also proposed to unite her son Domitius w'ith Octavia the 
daughter of Claudius ; but here there was a difficulty also, for Octavia was 
betrothed to L. Silaiius. Again, however, she found a ready tool in the base 
Vitellius, to whose son Julia Galvina, the sister of Silanus, had been nmr- 
ried. As the brother and sister indulged their affection imprudently, though 
not improperly, the worthy censor took the occasion to make a charge of 
incest against Silanus, and to strike him out of the list of senators. Claudius 
then broke off the matcli, and Silanus put an end to himself on the very day 
of Agrippina’s marriage. His -sister w'-us banished, and Claudius ordered 
some ancient rites expiatory of incest to be performed, unconsciouB of the 
application of them which would be made to himself. 

The woman, who had now obtained the government of Clasidius and the 
' Roman Empire, was of a very different character from the abandoned Mes- 
sidlina. The latter had nothing noble about her, she was the mere bondslave 
of lust, and cruel and avaricious only for its gratification ; but Agrippina 
was a woman of superior mind, though utterly devoid of principle. In her, 
lust was subservient to ambition ; it was the desire of power or the fear of 
death, and not wantonness, that made her submit to the incestuous embraces 
of her brutal brother Caligula, and to be prostituted to the ccunpanions of 
his vices. It was ambition and parentid love^that made her now form an 
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incestuous union with her uncle. To neither of her husbands, Cn Domitius 
or Ciispus Paasienus, does she appeal to have been \oluntarily unfaithful 
Ihe bed of Claudius was^ however, not fated to be unpolluted; foi as a 
means of advancing her views, Agrippina foimed an illicit connection with 
Pall IS 

Jlie great object of Agiippma was to exclude Biitannicus, and obtain 
the succession for her own son Neio Domitms, n )\\ a bo^ of twelve years of 
age She thciefoie c lused Octuia to be bctiothtd to him and she had the 
lliilosophci Scneci lec ailed fiom Coisici, whithti he liid been exiled by the 



Rui>s ur iHK \qijEii a !• Cimius 

aits of Mtssillini ind committed to liim the tdiu ition of lur son, that he 
might be fitted foi empire In the following jear Clnidius, yielding to her 
influtnc( adopted him 

In order to bung Neio forward, Agrippina caused him to assume the 
Mrile toga before the usual age, and the ser\ile senate desiied of Claudius 
that he might be consul at the ago of twenty, and meantime be elect with 
proconsul ai power without the city A donati\e was gi\tn to the soldiers, 
md a congiai} (congiarium) to the people in his name \t the ( ircensian 
gimes, given to gain the people, Nero appeared in tht triumphal habit , 
Britannicus in *a simple praBteiixi Every one who showed any attachment 
to this poor youth was lemoved on one pretence or another, and he was sur- 
1 ounded with the creatures of Agnppina h inally, as the two commanders 
were supposed to be attached to the inteiests of the children 
of Messallina, she peisuaded Claudius that their discipline would be much 
if they were placed under one commander Accordingly those 
ofiicers were removed, and the command was gpven to Burrus Afranius, a 
?>ian of high c^raoter for prcMar and of great military reputation, and who 
i^new to whom he was mdi^btdt £or his elevation 
H. IS ru m 



m THE HISTORY OF ROME 

The pride and haughtiness of Agrippina far trauBoended anything that 
Rome hM ae yet mtnessed in a woman. When the BritiBh prince Carac- 
taoiis and his family, whom P. Ostorius had sent oaptiTes to the emperor, 
vena before him as he sat on his tribunal in the plain under the preeto- 
riaa camp, with all the troops drawn out, Agrippina appeared seated on 
another tribunal, as the partner of his power. And again, when the letting 
oft of the Fucine Lake was celebrated with a naval combat, she presided with 
him, habited in a military cloak of cloth of gold. 

Agrippina at length grew weary of delay, or fearful of discovery. Nar- 
cissus, who saw at what she was aiming, appeared resolved to exert all his 
influence in favour of Britannicus ; and Claudius himself, one day when he 
was drunk, was heard to say that it was his fate to bear with the infamy of 
his wives and then to punish it. He had also begun to show peculiar marks 
of affection for Britannicus. She therefore resolved to act without delay.« 


TACITUS DESCRIBES THE MURDER OF CLAUDIUS 

Claudius was attacked with illness, and for the recovery of Ins health had 
recourse to the soft air and salubrious waters of Sinuessa. It was then that 
Agrippina, long since bent upon the impious deed, and eagerly seizing the 
present occasion, well furnished too as she was with wicked agents, deliber- 
ated upon the nature of the poison she would use : whether, if it were sudden 
and instantaneous in its operation, the desperate achievement would not be 
brought to light ; if she chose materials slow and consuming in their opera- 
tion, whether Claudius, when his end approaelied, and per)ia[>s having dis- 
covered the treachery, would not resume his affection for his son. Something 
of a subtle nature was resohed upon, “such as w'oiild disorder his brain 
and require time to kill.” An experieiicc'd artist in siicli preparations was 
chosen, her name Locusta ; lately condemned for iioisoniiig, and long reserved 
as one of the instruments of ambition. By tliis woman's skill the poison was 
prepared ; to administer it was assigne<l to Ilalotus, one of the eunuchs, whose 
office it was to serve up the emperor's repasts, and prove the viands by tast- 
ing them. 

In fact, all the particulars of this transaction w'ere soon afterw'ards so 
thoroughly know'n that the writers of those times are able to recount how 
the poison was poured into a dish of mushrooms, of which he w’as particularly 
fond ; but whether it w'as that his senses were stupefied, or from the wine he 
had drunk, the effect of the poison was not immediately perceived ; at the 
same time a relaxation of the intestines seemed to have been of service to 
him. Agrippina therefore became dismayed ; but as her life was at stake, 
she thought little of the odium of her present proceedings, and called in the 
aid of Xenophon the physician, whom she had already implicated in her guilty 
purposes. It is believed that he, as if he purposed to assist Claudius in his 
efforts to vomit, put down his throat a feather besmeared withideadly poison ; 
not unaware that in desperate villainies the attempt without the deed is peril- 
ous, while to ensure the reward they must be done effectually at once. 

The senate was in the meantime assembled, and the consms and pontiffs 
.were offering vowaLfor the recovery of the emperor, when, already dead, he 
was covered with clothes and warm applications, to hide it till matters were 
arranged for securing thewempire to Nero. First there was Agrippina, who, 
feigning to be overpowered with grief and anxiously seeking for consolation, 
clasped Britannicus in her arms, called him “ the very model of his father,” 
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and by various artifices withheld him from leaving the chamber. She likewise 
detained Antonia and Octavia, his sisters, and had closely guarded all the 
approaches to the palace : from time to time too she gave out that the prinee 
was on the mend, that the soldiery might entertain hopes till the auspicious 
moment, predicted by the calculations of the astrologers, should arrive. 

At last, on the thirteenth day of October, at noon, the gates of the palace 
were suddenly thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrus, went forth to 
the cohort, which, according to the custom of the army, >\as keeping watch. 
There, upon a signal made by the prefect, he was received with i£outs of 
joy, and instantly put into a litter. It was reported that there were some 
who hesitated, looking back anxiously, and frequently asking where Bii- 
tannicus was, but as no one came forward to oppose it, they embraced the 
choice which was offered them. Thus Nero was bonu‘ to the camp, 
where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, and the promise of a laig^s 
rcpial to that of the late emperor his father, he was saluted emperor. The 
voice of the soldiers w'as followed by the decrees of the senate ; nor was 
there any hesitation in the several provinces. To (’laudius were decreed 
<li\ine honours, and his funeral obsequies were solemniseii with the same 
})omp as those of the deified Augustus ; Agrippina emulating the inaguifioenoe 
of her great-grandmother Livia. His will, however, was not rehearsed, lest 
tin* iireference of the son of his wife to his ow'ii sou might excite the minds 
of the peop]^ by its injustice and baseness.^ 


THE CHABACTEB OF CLAUDIUS 

We meet wdth more than one instance in the imperial history of the 
])arents buffering for the sins of their children. We hav(* already seen how 
nmcli reason there is to believe that the hatred of the Koraaiis to Tiberius 
disposed them readily to acce])t any calumnv against Livia. Tiberius him- 
self w'as hated the more for the crimes of lus successor C'aius ; and there is 
ground to surmise that much of the odium wdiiidi lias attached to Claudius 
is reflected from the horror with which Nero came aitei wards to be regarded. 
Thus did the Romans a\ eiige themselves on the authors of the principle of 
hereditary succession so long unknown to their jiolitv, and known at last so 
disadv antageousl}'. 

Of Claudius, at least, a feeling of compassion, if not of justice, may 
incline us to pronounce with more indulgence than has usually been accorded 
to him. He was an imitator, as we have seen, of Augustus, but only as the 
silver age might parody the golden ; for the manners he sought to revive, 
and the sentiments he pretended to regenerate, had not been blighted by the 
passing tempest of civil war, but were naturally decaying from the over- 
ripeness of age. Nevertheless, it was honourable to admire a noble model ; 
there was some generosity even in the attempt to rival the third founder of 
the state. Nor, in fact, does any period of Roman history exhibit more out- 
ward signs of vigorous and successful administration : none was more fertile 
in victories or produced more gallant commanders or^ excellent soldiers ; 
domestic affairs were prosperously conducted ; the laborious ind^tey of the 
emperor himself tired out all his ministers and assistants. The senate 
recovered some portion of its authority, and, with authority, of courage and 
energy. 

Claudius aecnied rameot tor letteis, in an age of show and sensualil^, Iw 
hu personal devotion to them. From some of the worst vices of his ago and 
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a ift nks rttmfkftbLy exempt. iHis glutteay, if m rnttut tMtOere the 
I HM of it» wee oonoteiiAiieed at least by ma&y high eAmplee; hia 
'ift €ft xaithor hie callous msensil^ty, was the reeuit of tilie perverted 
which made human suffering a sport to the master of a single slaye, 
es veU as to the emperor on the throne ; and it was never aggravated at 
wantcm capnce or ungovernable passion. The contempt which has 
hiea thfOWii upon his character and understanding has been generated, in a 
IppMIt degieet, by the systematic fabrications of which he has oeen made the 
victim. Though flattered Tilth a lip-woiship which seems to our notions 
iUCfedible^ Claudius appears to have risen personal!} abo\ e its intoxicating 
vipoma ; we know that, m one instance at least, the fulsome adulation of a 
mail, the most remarkable of his age for eloquence and reputed i^isdom, 
failed to tarn the course whether of his justice or hib anger. 


THE LIVING CLAUDIUS EULOGISED BY SENLCA 

” The circumstances of this adulation, and of its disappointment, it is due 
to the memory of Claudius to detail. We ha\e no distinct account of the 
cause of Seneca’s banishment, which is ascribed, by little bettei than a guess, 
to the machinations of Messallina against the fi lends and adlierents of Julia 
However this may be, we have seen with what imjiatience the ^philosophei 
bore it. On the occasion of tht death of a brotliei of Poly bins, he addressed 
a treatise from his pi ice of exile to the still jmweiful fieedman, such as was 
styled a consolation, ’ in which he set loilh all the aigumcnts which wit 
a^ fnendslup could 8Ugg( at to illoiate his aflliction and fortify his wisdom 
After assuring him of the solemn ti uth th it ill men aie mortal, and lemmding 
him that this world itself, w itli all that it eontams, is subject to tin c oinmon 
law of dissolution , that man is bom to sonow , that the dead can h i\e no 
pleasuie in his grief , th it lus gnef at the best is futile and unproiitablc , 
he diverts him with another topic which is meant to be still moie effectual. 
^*The emperor,” he says, “ is di\me, and those who aie blessed by employment 
in his service, and have him ever before their eyes, can letain no idle interei^ 
inhuman things; their happy souls neither fear nor sonow can enter; the 
divinity is with them and around them. Me,” he declares, *Hhis god has nei 
overthmwn; rathei he has supported when others supplanted me ; he Btfll 
enffens me to lemain foi a monument of his providence and compassiosu 
Wiietlier my cause be really good or bad, hu justice will at last piououns^^ 
teod, or ias clemency will so regard it. Meanwhile, it is my comfort to 
MSold his pardons travelling through the world; even from the comer 
whm 1 am cast away his mercy has called forth many an exile before me. 
ifibp day the eyes of his compassion will alight on me also. Truly Uiose 
IlMderboltB are just which the thundentricken have themselves learned 
to Odoee. May the immortals long indulge him to the world ! May he nval 
dbO deeds of Angastos and exceed nis y eats ! While still resident among us, 
tttay ikath never cross his tbieshold ^ Distant be the day, and reserved 
for flbs tears of our grandchildren, when his divine progenitors demand 
IdSadot heavm whioh are his own.” 

’ 8m wen the phxaees, sonorous and unctuously polished, whkh Poly- 
htof wais.doat}Ede8S expected to xecite in the ears m the unperial pedant. 

liM ae he sw did in the favour of Claudius and Messal»na» he 
M Ae eseSdirVBdm the wiU, to ssmoniid them 
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not by Ibittory tlbkt bo aoald be tnrayed to reverse it. Surely, as 
M ee w are competent to judge, we must think the better both of lus 
fiatV3tess and his sense. Shortly afterwards Polybius was himself subverled 
hg' ^ oapiice of Mesaallina ; Messallina in her turn was overthrown by 
Agrippina ; and it was not till the sister of Julia had gained the ascendant 
tbfl* Seneca obtained at her instance the grace he had vainly soikdted 
thl^h the good offices of the freedman. 


THE DEAD CLAUDIUS SATIRISED BY SENECA 


But however little Claudiub may have relied on the sincerity el th|i 
brilliant phrase-mongei, he could scarce have anticipated the revolsiaik ii 
sentiment to which so ardent a wor- 
bMpper would not blubh to give utter- 
ahce on his demise. It was natural of 
couise that the retiiincd exile should 
attaeh himself to his benefactrebs ; 
from her bands he had leceived his 
lionuurs, by her he was treated with 
a confidence which flattered him. No 
doubt lie was among the foremost of 
tlie (ourticis \^lio deserted the setting 
to adoie the rising luminai}. Yet 
feAN, perhaps, tould belies e that no 
Moncr should Claudius be dead, ere 
ACt the accents of official flattery had 
died away which proclaimed him 
ciiteied upon the di\ine careei of Ins 
mcestors, than the woisliippei of tlie 
luing empeioi should turn his deifi- 
ctitnui into ridicule, and blast his name'" 

AAith (I slandei of unparalleled ferocity. 

Ihere is no more curious fragment of 
.inticiuity than the Vinon of Sudffment 
Inch Seneca has left us on the death 
and deification of daudius. 

The traveller who has visited mod- 
ern Rome in the autumn season has 

remarked the numbers of unwieldy' and b^ted gourds which mm 4 
'speckled bellies before the doors, to form a mvourite condiment to 
of the poorer classes. When Claudius expired in the month of 
nis flout according to the satirist, long lodged in the inflate 
bis own swollen carcass, migrated by an easy transition j|uto a 
pumpkin. The senate declared that he had become a goa; but 
knew that he was only transformed into a goutd. The mumta 
Ins divinity, Seneca translated it into pampkioitgMud peooeadod 
a burlesque account of what may be sonpoeed to 
ihe appearance of the new aigpiraat So 
bairgd Sgnrs has arrived hatting at the gaM d Otyntpnss If/ 
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mows, and shakes his palsied head, and when asked whence he comes 
and what is his business, mutters an uncouth jargon in reply which none can 
understand. Jupiter sends Hercules to interrogate the creature, for Her- 
cules is a travelled god, and knows many languages ; but Hercules himself, 
bold and valiant as he is, shudders at the sight of a strange unearthly 
monster, with the hoarse inarticulate moiinings of a seal or sea-calf. He 
fancied that he saw his thirteenth labour before him. Presently, on a 
nearer view, he discovers that it is a sort of man. Accordingly he takes 
courage to addi’ess him with a verso from Homer, the common interpreter 
of gods and men ; and Claudius, rejoicing at tlie sound of Greek, and 
auguring that his oAvn histories \\ ill be understood in heaven, replies with 
an apt quotation. 

To pass over A'arious incidents which are next ridated, and the gibes 
of the satirist on the Gaulish oiigin of Claudius, and his zeal in lavish- 
ing the franchise on Gauls and other barbarians, we find the gods assembled 
in conclave to deliberate on tlie pretensions td their nne\i)ected visitor. 
Certain of the deities rise in their places, and express themselves with 
divers exqiKsite reasons in liis favour ; and his admission is about to be 
carried -with acclamation, when Augustus starts to Ins feet (for the first 
time, as he calls them all to witness, siu(‘e he became a god himself — for 
Augustus in hea\en is reserved and silent, and keeps strictly to his own 
affairs), and recounts the crimes and horrors of his grandcliild’s career. 
He mentions the murder of his father-in-law Silanus, and his two sons^ 
in-law Silanus and Poinpeius, tiiid the fatlier-in-l,nv of his daughter, and 
the mother-in-law of the same, of his wife Messallina, and of otheis more 
than can be named. 

The gods are struck wdtli amazement and indignation. Claudius is re- 
pelled from the threshold of Olympus, and led 1>\ Mercury to the sliadcs 
oelow'. As he pas.ses along the Via Sacra lie w itnesses the pageant of his 
own obsequies, and then first apprehends the fact of his deceasi‘. He hcais 
the funeral dirge in which his actions are celebrated in most grandiloquent 
sing-song, descending at last to the abruptest bathos, lint the satirist can 
strOce a higher note; the advent of the ghost to the infeiiial regions is de- 
scribed with a sublime iiony. “Claudius is come!’' shout the sjuiits of the 
dead, and at once a vast multitude assemble around him, exclaiming, with 
the chant of the priests of Apis, “ We have found him, we have found him ; 
rejoice and be glad ! ^ Among them w'as Silius the consul and Junius the 
praetor and Traulus and Trogus and Cotta, Vectius, and Fabius, Roman 
knights, whom Narcissus had done to deatli. Then c.inie the freedmen Poly- 
hilM|,luid Myron, Harpocras, Amphseus, and Pheronactes, wdiom Claudius 
hadihoBja stoned to hell before him, that he might have his ministers below. 
Kcnct advanced Gatonius and Rufus, the prefects, and his friends Lusius and 
Bedo, and Lupus and Celer, consulars, and finally a number of his own kin- 
dre^t his wife and cousins and son-in-law. “ Friends everywhere ! *’ simpered 
the fool ; “ pray how came you all here “ How came we here ? ” thundered 

^Seneca, Apocol. 13. Claudius Cnsai \enit . . . ivpi^Kaiuvj vvyxtilpu/iev. Great has been 

the success of this remarkable passage, which may possibly have suggested the noUe ]|nM of 
Shikesjpeaie (Bich. III. Act i. so. 4) : 

“ Clarenoe is come, false, fleeting, per]ared Clarence, 

That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury." 

JCt (s mwe probable that Voltaire had it in his mind when he pronounced on the fate of Con- 
ad Clovis ; and more than pne stanza of Byron's Viaion of Judgment is evidenfiy 
it. 
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Fompeius Fedo : who sent ub here but thou, O murderer of all thy friends ?” 
And thereupon the newcomer is hurried away before the judgment seat of 
JilacuB. An old boon companion offers to plead for him ; Abacus, most just 
of men, forbids, and condemns the criminal, one side only heard. ^‘As 
he hath done,” he exclaims, “so shall he be done by.” The shades are 
astounded at the novelty of tlie judgment ; to ClaudiiiH it seems rather unjust 
than novel. Then the nature of his punishment is considered. Some would 
relieve Tantalus or Ixion from their torments and make the imperial culprit 
take their place ; but no, that w’ould still leave him the hope of being him- 
self in the course of ages relieved. His pains must be never ending, still 
beginning ; eternal trider and Imngler that he was, he shall play for ever and 
ever witli a bottomless dice-box. 

Such was the scorn \\hich might be dung U])on the head of a national 
divinity, even tliough he were the adoptive father of the ruler of the state ; 
nor perliaps was the new and upstart deity much more cavalierly treated 
than might sometimes be the lot of the established denizens of 01} mpus. It is 
true that Nero at a later period thought dt to degrade his parent from these 
excessive honours, and e^en demolished the unfinished works of his temple 
on the Cailian Hill ; but there is no reason to suppose that Seneca reserved 
his spite until this catastrophe, or that the prince evinced any marks of dis- 
pleasure at the unrestrained laughter wuth which doubtless his satire was 
greeted. 

While the memory of the deceased emperor was thus ruthlessly torn in 
pieces, the writer had been careful to exalt in terms the most extravagant 
the anticipated glories of his successor ; and the vain, thoughtless heir per- 
cei\ed not that the mockery of his sire was the deepest of insults to himself. 
Of the figure, aecomplishmciits, and character of Nero w'e shall speak more 
particularly hereafter; enough that he was young, that he was not ungrace- 
ful ill ap})earaiice, tliat he Jiad some talents, and, abo\e all, the talent of ex- 
hibiting them. 

With such (jualifications th^ new occupant of a throne could never want 
for flatterers. I'o sing them, the sage of the rugged countenance mounts 
g.iih oil the Avings of poetry, and sports in lines of mellifluous mellowness, 
such as mighi grace the erotic 1} re of the most callow A'otary of the Muses. 
At last, he says, in mercy to his wretchedness, the life-thread of the stolid 
Claudius had been severed by the fatal shears. But Lachesis, at that 
moment, had taken in her hands another skein of dazzling whiteness, and 

it glided nimbly througli her fingers, the common avooI of life was charmed 
into a precious tissue — a golden ago untwuned from the spindle. The 
sisters ply their work in gladness, and glory in their blessed t^k ; and far, 
far away stretches the glittering thread, beyond the years of Nestor and 
Tithonus. Phoebus stands by their side, and sings to them as they spia*^ 
Phoebus the god of song and the god of prophecy. “ Stay not, oh stay oot» 
gentle sisters ; he shall transcend the limits of human life ; he shall be like 
me in face, like me in beauty ; neither in song nor in eloquence behind me* 
He shall restore a blissful age to wearied men, and bre^ again the 
silence of the Laws. Yes, as when Lucifer drives the stars before him, 
S'lid morning dissipates the clouds, the bright sun gazes on the world, and 
starts his chariot on its daily race, — so Ceesar breaks upon the earth; attolli 
18 the Nero whom Rome now beholds-^ beams his bright countenaaoe wjljt 
tempered rays, and glistens his fair neck beneath its floating curls.”/ 
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(Nero Claudius Ca:sau Diasus (termanicis: /it-Os a.d.) 

Brought up in a coirupt couit, in tin* niuKt <»f liis inotlu'Fs guilty 
intrigiR's, Nero soon saw himself suitouiicIlmI b\ tl.ittereis ^pt at eulogising, 
all his follies and excusing all his « rimes. H(‘ did not lack uiiderstanding 
and knew what uas riglit, hut no care uas taken to clieck liis \ifuuis iiieliiia- 
tions or his vanity ^vlth regard to his musical skill. Yet li>r <i long time 
after his death the first five \ears of his leign weie lauded ( (juim|ueiniium • 
Neronis) as the hajipiest of tne ein})irc. He did, in f.ict, rediue taxatnui in 
the provinces, lontisid against luxury, ami assist j)i)or senators with money, 
and bid fair to take Augustus as liis model. “ Oh, that I had iicmt learned 
to write! *' he said one da} when a death-^varrant was gn eii luni to sign. 
Another time when the senate w’as addressing thanks to him lie said, 
“Wait till I deserve them.” Seneca and JhirniR tried, and for some time 
with success, to restrain the stormy passions of their jiupil, but Agrippina's 
ambition made them break violently forth. 

This imperious woman thought she was going to reign in her son's name, 
and desired to be jiresent at senatorial deliberations. She w.is much clia- 
grined at haxing to content herself with listening behind a curtain. 

One day when Nero was giving audience to some Armenian ambassadors 
she advanced to take her place beside him and receive liomage. But the 
prince went to meet her and prevented wdiat the Romans even then would 
have regarded as an affront, the intervention of a woman in public affairs. 
Leuaed with the freedman Pallas, she hoped that nothing would take place 
in palace witlioiit her ; but Seneca and Burrus, although her creaturea, 
wereYmlved to hinder the domination which had degraded Claudius. XJn- 
OTtnaately, the two ministers, in spite of the austerity of their lives and 
found no other way to combat her influence than by fostering the- 
pfiSketfs passions. They Allowed a number of young women and dissolal|e‘ 
men to gather round the prince. Among the former Agrippina soon foaiil||. 
.A rival in the freedwoman Acte. She then changed her tone and mann^ 
Irat caresses were of no more avail than anger; and the two ministers, in 
order to show her that her power was gone, disgraced the freedman Pallas. 
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Then Agrippina broke out into open threats. She would reveal the 
whole truth, take Britannicua to the prsetorians, and return tu its rightful 
occupant the throne she had bestowed on an ungrateful son. Neru fore- 
stalled her. On the first day of his reign he liad put to death a member oj 
the imperial family, Silanus by name ; the deatli of his adopted brothei 
coat him no more. Britannicus, who was only fourteen years old, was poi- 
soned at a banquet at Nero's own table. Agri])pina, alarmed by this preco- 
cious cruelt} , sought defenders for herself. She sounded tlie soldiers, anc 
paid graceful attentions to their leaders. Nero, no longer keeping witliir 
bounds, assigned her a d\\elling beyond the palace and scarcely ever sav 
her. He even listened to an accustdioii against her and forced her to answei 
questions frtun Seneca and Burrus. She did so, but liaughtily, and spokt 
Jiarshly to lier son, \\hicli did not help her to regain the authority she had lost 

Having got rid of Agriiipiini, the two ministers governed for some yeart 
with moderation and justice. Scvcnil condemnations taught the provincia 
go\ernorh tliat tlieir conduct w'as obber\ed; se\cral taxes were abolishec 
or reduced. Nero demanded tliat they should tdl be rejicaled. rnfortu- 
ii.itel^\ love of pleasure now jiossessed him. Dissolute friends, \ ulgar Uaisona 
.1 l.ital taste for the theatre, corrujited him from da> to d«i\ . Seneca practisec 
In', good maxims too little for tliein to influence tlie young eiujieror. liomt 
h . 11 lied Avith astonishment that her prince ran about the streets at night dis- 
guised as a sla\e, entering taverns and beating belated folk at the risk o 
striking one stronger than himself. A senator once returned lus blows, anc 
liiol llu* iuii»rudonce next day to uiKilogist*. Nero, reniemlieriiig the iiiviola 
bility belonging to his oflicc of tribune, had him put to death. In the da} 
he went to the theatre, giving trouble to the custodians, eneouiaging applause 
and hissing, exciting tumult, and taking plea.siiie in seeing tlie sovereigr 
.ln'ople break the benches and engage in lights in which L(‘ himself joined 
ihiowing missiles at a venture Iroin Ins elcAated seat. 

'riie Aiitiioiis sister ol Britannicus lould not be a lit wife for this roya' 
<h hauLlie. I le c.ariied oft PoppaM Sabina fioin lier husband Otho. Poppica’c 
aiiihition found an obstacle in Oetavia, and one even stionger in Agrippina 
vvlio was not distressed by lier son's eiiiiiiiial conduct, but was much averse 
lioiii seeing him under any influence but her own. 

Irritated by her ivproaclies, Nero at last went so far as to give orders foi 
her deatli. Aiiieetus, eoinmander of the fleet at Misenum, formed a plot tc 
.issiissiiiate the eiiipieb.s. On the pretext of a reconciliation she was invitee 
to go to Jkii.e, and wms put on a Acssel so built as to part asunder when oul 
at scM. Agiippina saved herself by swimming and i cached the neighbour- 
ing coast, where she took refuge in her villa at the l..uerine Lake. Nerc 
caused her to be stabbed, and proclaimed that she had killed herself after s 
freedman sent by her had been caught in an attempt to kill him (69 A.D.). 
Such w'us the fate of this woman, a granddaughter of Augustus, and sister, 
^wife, and mother, to three emperors. But revengeful furies pursued the 
parricide in spite of the congratulations w'hich Burrus was base enooglt 
oner him in the name of the soldiers and the thanks rendered to the 
111 all parts of the city at Seneca's suggestion. He sought to stiflhJra 
remorse by plunging into gross and insensate debauchery. Ilis moafr 
Worthy follies date from this time. The Romans blushed to see him diMiig 
a chariot in tlie arena and mounting the stage to sing and play 
We may imagine he stifled his conscience, bat not that he found mt. ft 
^reece, he dared not enter the Eleusinian temple of which the herald^a 
bid the impious and parricides avaunt.^ 
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During the last two proconsulates the prefecture of S} ria had acquired 
its greater extension. On the death i>f Heiod Agrippa m 44, his kingdom 
of Judea had been defimtivcil^ annexed to the empiie, and was subjected, 
as once before, to an impeiial j^curator, who, while he derived his fiscal and 
cml authority diiectly from t{m emperoi, and acted in a manner as his vice 
roy, was neveitheless placed u^dei the militar> coiitiol of the pioconsul 
Under couit piotettion bome^Qf tlic Judean piocuiatois, especially the infa 
mouB Felix, the brotliei of PalUls, and Ins piitnti in the fa\our of Claudiub, 
had indulged in e\ei 3 excess, tjll the spiiit of rL\olt alicxd} loused M tlie 
thieats of Caligul i hi oke out id iieice but d( sultoiy acts of \iolenc e These 
indeed had been lepicssed wil^tlic sternness of Roim, not unmingled with 
some featuKsof barbaiit} peci^ar to tlie last Nc\cithtless the gexern^ 
ment h%d lebcnted the t\ranpy of *its own olliccis, x\hich hid ciused tins 
dangerous insuboidmition, and Quuliitus, the pioioiisul, hid himself con- 
demned fiom hib tiibunil the mdistietion of the pioiniitoi C umanus. 
While, however, the authoiit> ot the S^riin pioconsul w is thus extended 
over the legion of Pilestme in the south, a poition of Ins noithcin dt penden- 
cies was tal^n tiom him, and eieeted for i time into a stpmte piefectuie 


CORBUro AM) THE I VST 

In the veai >4 the bravt Domitius ( oibulo, locilk I tiom his Gtrinin 
command, was diputid to muntiin the mijestv of the tinpiit in the iaie of 
the Paithians, and deieiid Virtienii fiom the mtngues «>i violence with 
which the> continued to nuniee it The foices ( i Koim in tlie List weit 
now divided between Quulntu^ indCoibuh Jo the j)io onsul of Sviii 
were left two legions with theh luxiliuiis, to tlic new lommindci wcie 
assigned the othei two, while the lioiitiei tiibutiiies weie eidtied to seivt 
in eithei camp, is the poln v of the eiupiit should ie(iuiit A\ hile such was 
the distiibution ot the tioops, tlu teiiitoiv itself w is divided hv tlie line of 
the Tauius, C ippidoeii, togethei with (iiUtii, w is eiiti listed to C oibulo, 
and constituted a sepii ite piovinee lleie he i iibeel tlie levies he leiiuiied 
to replaee the lizv vetei ms whevh id viti iti d the S\iiin legions ind htie, 
having furthei stieiigthened Inmsilt lie m the (leimiii e imps this stein 
revivei of diseipliue piepircd Ins nun imidst the loeks ind snows, to pene 
trate the fistnesses of Viincnn, ml elislodge the Partin ms fiom the goiges 
of Araiat ml I^lbuiz 1 indites the l*iitlinn iiettneler to the thione of 
Aimenii, m v iin opposed him with inns ind tie leluiv 

Ihe Romans idv ineeel to the w ills ot Ait ix it i, w hieh Ihev stoimed and 
burned, an exploit the gloi^ ot wliieh w is usuiped hv ^eio liiiiibelf, the 
senate voting supplie itions m Ins h )ii( ui md < onseeiating day aflei da} to 
the celebiation of his vietoiv, till C issius veiituied to dem ind a limit to such 
ruinous profusion Ihe w ii howevi i was still jiiolonged thiough a second 
and a tliird eamp iign the IIv re mi ms on the b inks of the C ispian and Aial 
— so fai -reaching was the miefnneiv jiiit m motion h^ C oibulo — were 
encouraged to diveit the P ir tin ms fiom issisting finditLS, and communi- 
cations weie held with them b) tlie loute ot the Red Sea and the deserts 
of Baluchistan At last the Aimeniin ligiancs, long ictained in custody 
at Rome, was placed b} the pioconsul on the throne ot his ancestors borne 
poitions of his patnmon}, hovvevei, weie now attached to the sovereignties 
of Pontus and Cappadocia , a Roman force was left in gaiiison at Tigrano- 
certa, to support lus piecaiious powei , and on the death of Quadratus, Cor- 
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bulo, haying achieved the most biilliant successes in the East of an} Roman 
since Pomp^, claimed the whole province of Syria, and the entire adminis 
tration of affairs on the Paithian fiontier, as his legitimate leward 

The union of these >dst regions once more under a single lulei, so con 
traiy, as it Tvould appear, to the cmperoi s natuial policy, was extorted 
pel haps from the feais ot Neio, not indeed by actuil thieats but b} the 
formidable attitude of his genci il An empeioi, still i }outh, who had seen 
no stiMce himself, and hid onl} caught at the shadows of militai} renown 
cast on him b} his lieutenants, iniy hi\e felt misgivings at the gieitness of 
the real ehiefs of his legions It was liom this jc ilous\, perhaps, tliat the 
( iitei ot conquest in Ihitiin w is so suddenl} cheiktd aftei the \ictoi} ot 
Suetonius Ihe position iiidetd of Coi bulo, the sufiessoi of Agrippa and 
(feiininieus might stem bt>(iid the euqwiois leieh It could onl} be 
bil 111 td b\ ( re iting similii positions iiiothei qu liters, and the empire was, 
111 lit, it this 111 iiKiit MituilU di^idedi. among tliiee or foui great com 
iiiiiuhis, tn> ( lie ot whom w is le^ei of nioit iiumcioiis forces than could 
bi niiisti led to oppose liiiii it the seit of goieinmeiit Neio was well aware 
( t his el iiigei but lie li lel ne t the eouiage to insist eni this oe casion, on the 
liMsi )ii < t S> 111 into two 1 lefeetuies lit, took is we shall see i baser pre 
(. iiiti 11 iiid ilieiel} jiei hips contemplated the assassination ol the lieuten 
lilt wli >m lie el lied neit eontiol * 

It w is fiom ( iibulo himself that tlie jiropejsil eime foi at least a tern 
1 >1 ii> diMsi 11 111 it gill lilt general, i in in of iiilique deiotion to iiiilitar\ 

j nil q le s h lel no news of jiersem il iggi uidiseiiieiit \V hen the Paithians, 
igiiii eclleetiiig then foiees mule a similltimous att lek on both Armenia 
111 I Sill I C enbulo decl iied that the demble win it jniied the presence of two 
bi fs eit eeiuil authoiit} He desired tint the pieninee bt}ond the iauius 
sli ulel igiiii be mule a sepinle g»\ eminent Assuming in peisoii the 
I 1 II e of the S>iiiii fiontiei with tliiee legions, he tiuisfeiied ( ippadoeia 
111 I (r il iti i, with 111 e ju il f 1 e, t ) C I seiiiiius Pitus who lepiid his gen 
t losit) b\ le fie i ting on the piesumeel slowness of his oj ei itions But Pdctus 
w"is IS iiie i| il le IS lie w is i iin lining ichanetd into Vrmenii, lie was 
shut up in erne e f its e ities with two hj,ions, b> i supeiioi force constrained 
t inqjl le lid fi nn ( ubulo, aiiel it list, when the elist met and ditliculti of 
th w i\ pit eluded the possibilit> ot succour to eipilulite ignominioush 
^ 1 )gescs, king (f Piitliii letiuiud fiohi pioetctliiig tei extremities, and 
tie iting the hiimhled foe as liis ineestoi hid ti cited Ci issus He pretended 
t eltsiit onh i f 111 111 ingeineiit eit the points m dispute bt tween the nv il 
imiires luel P etiis, hiMiig pioniiseel tint jiendiiig this settlement the 
1 gi ns should be withdiawn fi im Vimenii, w is sufteied, though not with 
ut giie-vous iiieligiiitu s, to mueh out of his eiptiiied stionghold, and letiie 
in h iste within the fiontu is Aim eel the le, C oibulo tie^ated him with scorn 
ful torbeai nice , but the empeioi leealled linn fiom Ins jiost, and the com 
1 Hied foie es of the pi o\ nice w ei e one e moie enti iisteel to the onl} m in capable 
of retiicMiig the elisxstci 

C oibulo peneti ited into the lieut of Armenii bx the roid which Lueul 
lus had formeil} opened , but the eiiem} declined to eneouiitei him Even 
on the spot of his alh s lecent tiiumphs, Tiridates bowed to the demands of 
the pioconsul, and consented to la} Ins djadem at the feet of the emperor’s 
image, and go to Rome to leeeive it baok from his hand The claims of the 
puppet ligranes weie eientuall} set aside, and while Tiridates did homage 
lor his kingdom to ^ero, he was suffered to place himself leally under toe 
piotection of Vologeses 
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THE ROMAH^PBOVINCB OF BBITAIN 

The limits of the Homan occi^jation at the close of the reign of Claudius 
were much unsettled. The southern part of tlie island from the Stour to 
the Exe and Severn formed a compact and organised province, from which 
only the realm of Cogidubims, retaining still the character of a dependent 
sovereignty, is to be subtracted. Beyond the Stour, again, the territory 
of the Iceni constituted another extraneous dependency. The government 
of the province was administered from Camulodunum, as its capital ; and 
the whole country -was overawed by the martial attitude of the C’onquering 
Colony there established. Already, i>erhaps, the city of Londiniuni, though 
distinguislied by no such honourable title, excelled it as a place of commercial 
resort. The broad estuary of the Tliamcs, confronting the waters of the 
Scheldt and Maas, was favourably placed for the excliange of Britisli against 
Gaulish and German products ; and the hill on which the city stood, facing 
the southern sun and well adapted for defence, is placed precisely at, the 
spot where first the river can be'crossed conveniently. Swept east an<l west 
by the tidah stream, and tra\ersed north and south by the continuous British 
roads, Lontlinium supplied the whoh* islainl witli tin* luxnrii‘s of another 
zone, just as Massilia had supplied (iaiil." Hither kd the \\a}s which pene- 
trated Britain from tlie ports in the Channel, from J.unne, Richhonmgh, 
and Dover. From lienee they diverged again to Ciimulodunum northeast, 
and to Verulamiuni northwest, at the intersection of the chief national lines 
of communication. 

While the proprietor, who was governor-in-chief of the province, was 
occupied on the frontier in miliUir> operations, tin* linaiueswere adminis- 
tered by a procurator ; and whatever evtortions he might countenance, so 
slight was the apiireliension of any formidable resistance to tliein that n(»t 
only tlie towns, now freciuented by thousands of Homan traders, weie left 
unfortified, but the province itself was suffered to remain almost entirely 
denuded of soldiers. The legions now jiermaiiently iiuartered in liritain 
were four. Of these the Second, the same wdiieli under the I'ominaBd 
of Vespasian had leccntly efunmanded the soutliw'est, w'as now' jierliajis sta- 
tioned in the forts on the ScNcrn and Am)ii, or ad\anced to the eneam])ment 
on the llsk, whence siirang the famous city of Gaerlei»n, the eamp of the 
Legion. The Ninth w'as placed in guard over the Iceni, whose fidelity wat3 
not beyond subpicion. We may conjecture that its hcachpiarters w'ere estab- 
lished as far north as the Wash, wdu-re it might dislocate an\ (‘ombinations 
these people should attempt to form with their unsteady neighbours the 
Brigantes. The Tw'entieth would be required tf) eonfront the Brigantes 
also on their western frontier, and to them we may assign the position on 
the Deva or Dee, from wdiieli tie* ancient eitvof (‘hestcr has derived its 
name, its site, and the foundations, at least, of its venerable fortifications. 
There still remained another legion, the Fourteenth ; but neither was this 
held in reserve in the interior of the province. The necessities of border 
w'arfare required its active operafions armnig the Welsh mountains* which 
it penetrated step by step, and gradually w'orked its w’ay tow'ards the lest 
asylum of the Druids in Mona, or Anglesea. 

The Gallic priesthood) proscribed in their own country, would natorslly 
fly for refuge to Britain : proscribed in Britain, wherever the power of Rome 
extended, they retreated, inch by inch, and withdrew from the msssiYe 
shritkes which still attest Iheir influence on the southern plains, to the sa^issd 
recesses of the little island, surrounded by boiling tides and clothed ifith 
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impenetrable thickets. In this gloomy lair, secure apparently, though shorn 
of might and dignity, they still persisted in the practice of their unholy 
superstition. They strove perhaps, like the trembling priests of Mexico, to 
appease the gods, who seemed to avert from them their faces, with more 
liorrid sacrifices than ever. Here they retained their places of assembly, 
their scliools, and their oracles ; here was the asylum of the fugitives ; here 
was the sacred grove, the abode of the aw'ful deity, which in the stillest 
noon of night or dsiy the i)riest himself scarce ventured to enter, lest he 
should rush unwitting into the presence of its lord. 

Didma iiad been satisfied w ith retaining the Roman acquisitions, and had 
iiiiide no attempt to extend them ; and his successor, Veranius, had contented 
Jiiniself w'itli some trifling incursions into the countr\ of the Silures. The 
death of Veranius prevented, perhaps, morif important operations. But he 
had (‘xercised rigorous discipline in the cami>, and Suetonius Paulihus, who 
took the eoinniand, found the legions well oquijiped and well disposed, 
and the statii)na connected by military roaik across the wdiole breadth of the 
isl.ind. Tlie rumouis of the city marked oUt thisjnan as a rival to the gal- 
lant (’(yi-hiilo, and great successes were expft^ed from the measures which he 
w(»ul(l be j)ionipt in adojding. Leaving tl 5 SA'ond legion on the Usk to 
IvtM p the Silun's in check, and the Twentieth ^n the Dee to watch the 
Ibigantes, he joined the quarters of the Fourteenth, now pushed as far as 
Segoiitium on the ^Iiui.ii straits. He jirepnred a number of rafts or boats 
iur the passage of the infantry ; the stream at low w’ater was jierhaps nearly 
ioid.ihle tor cavaliw, and the trusty Batavians on his wings were accustomed 
to swim l)> the side of their horses, clingiftg b} the mane or bridle, across 
tin wattTs. not less wiile and rapid, of their nati\e Rhine. Still the traject 
iini>l have been perilous enough, <‘\en if unopjiosed. But now' the faither 
hank w.is thronged with the Britons in dense arra}, while between their 
i.iiik^ the w'omen, clad in black and ^^ith hair dishe\elled, rushed about 
like liiiKs with tlaming torches, and behind tliem weic seen the Druids 
laiMing tlieir hands to hea\eii, imprecating curses on the daiing in\aders. 

Tlie Romans w'ere so disma\ed lit the sfght that, as tlu\\ came to land, 
tliey at tiist stood motionless to be struck down by every assailant. But this 
l»anie lasted only for a moment. Recalled by the cries of their chiefs to a 
sense of discipline, of dut\,of danger, they closed their i anks, advanced their 
standards, struck, liroke, and trampled on the foe befon* them, and applied 
Ins own torches to his machines and wagon §. The rout was complete; the 
bigitives, flung back by the sea, had no further place of retreat. The island 
^^as seamed with Roman entrenchments, the groves cut down or burned, and 
e\ciy trace speedily abolished of the foul riles by w’hicli Hesus had been 
piopitiatcd or the will of Taranis consulted. 

From this moment the Druids disap2)car from the page of history ; they 
were exterminated, we may believe, ujion their own altars ; for Suetonius 
took no half iiicasurcs. But whatever w'ere his further designs for the final 
pacification of the jirovince, they w'ere interrniited by the sudden outbreak 
of a revolt in liis rear. The Iceni, as has been said, had submitted, after 
their great overthrow, to tlie 3'oke of the invaders : their king, Prasutagus, 
had been allowed indeed to retain his nominal sovereignty; but he was 
placed under the control of Roman officials ; his people were required to 
contribute to the Roman treasury: their communities were incited to a 
profuM expenditure to which their resources were unequal ; while the 
exactions imposed on them were so heavy that they were compelled to hoiroW 
^B'rgely, and entangle themselves in the meshes of the Roman money Imletik 
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The great capitalists of the city, wealthy courtiers, and prosperous freedmen, 
advanced the sums they called for at exorbitant interest ; from year to year 
they found themselves less able to meet their obligations, and mortgaged 
property and person to their unrelenting creditors. Among the immediate 
causes of the insurrection which followed, is mentioned the sudden calling in 
by Seneca, the richest of philosophers, of the large investments he had made, 
which he seemed in danger of losing altogether. 

But the oppression of the Romans was not coniined to these transactions. 
Prasutagus, in the hope of jiropitiating tlie provincial government to his 
family, luid bequeathed liis dominions to the republic, lie exj)ected perhaps 
that his Tvife and his children, who were also females, if not allowed to 
exercise even a nominal sovereignty after him, would at least be treated in 
consequence with the respect due to their rank, and secured in the enjoy- 
ment of ample means and consideration. This was the fairest lot tliat 
remained to the families of the dependent chieftains, and the Romans had 
not often grudged it them. But an insolent official, placed in charge of 
these new acquisitions after the death of Prasutagus, forgot in their instance 
what was due to tlie birth and even the sex of the wretched princesses 
He suspected them perhaps of secreting a portion of their patrimony, and 
did not scruple to employ stri])es to reco\er it from tlie mother, wliile he 
surrendered her tender children to even ^vorse indignities. 


The War with Buadicea^ i^uetn of the leeni 

Boadicea, the widowed queen of the Iceiii, was a woman of masculine 
spirit. Far from succumbing under the cruelty of her tyrants and hiding 
the shame of her family, she went forth into the jmblic places, exhibited tlie 
scars of her wounds and the hiinting forms of her abused d.iughters, and 
adjured her people to take a desperate revengt*. The Iceiii were stung to 
frenzy at their sovereign’s wrongs, at their own humiliation. The danger, 
the madness, of the attempt was considered by none for a moment. They 
rose as one man ; there was no power at hand to control them ; the Roman 
officials fled, or, if arrested, \vere slaughtered ; and a vast multitude, armed 
and unarmed, rolled southward to overwhelm and extirjiate the intruders. 
To the Colne, to the Thames, to the sea, the country lay entirely open. The 
legions were all removed to a distance, the towns w'ere unenclosed, the 
Roman traders settled in them were untrained to arms. Even the Claudian 
colony was undefended. The jirocurator, Catus Decianus, w'as at the moment 
absent, and being pressed for succour, could send no more than two hun- 
dred soldiers for its protection. Little reliance could be placed on the 
strength of a few worn-out veterans ; the natives, how^ever specious their 
assurances, were not unjustly distrusted, for they too, like the Iceni, had 
suffered their share of insolence and ill-treatment. The great temple of 
Claudius was a standing monument of their humiliation ; for its foundation 
their estates had been confiscated, for its support their tribute was required, 
and they regarded the native chiefs who had been enrolled in its service as 
victims or traitors. 

Whatever alarm they might feel at the indiscriminate fury of the hordes 
descending upon them, they smiled grimly at the panic which more justly 
seized the Romans. The guilty objects of national vengeance discovered 
the direst prodigies in every event around them. The wailings of their 
women, the neighing of their horses, were interpreted as evil omens. Their 
theatre was said to have resounded with uncouth noises ; the buildings of 
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the colony had been seen inversely reflected in the waters of their estuary ; 
and on the ebbing of the tide ghastly remains of human bodies had been dis- 
covered in the ooze. Above all, the statue of Victory, erected to face the 
enemies of the republic, had turned its back to the advancing barbarians and 
fallen prostrate before them. When the colonists proposed to tlirow up 
hasty entrenchments they were dissuaded from the work, or impeded in it 
by the natives, who persisted in declaring that they had no cause for fear ; 
it ’was not till the Iceni were actually in sight, and the treachery of the 
Triiiobantes no longer doubtful, that they retreated tumultuously within the 
ju-eeincts of the temple, and strengthened its slender defences to support a 
Midden attack till succour could arrive. But the impetuosity of the assault 
o\ercame all resistance. I'lie stronghold was stormed on tlie second day, 
,ind all anIio had sought refuge in it, armed and unarmed, given up to 
slaughter. 

Meanwhile the rcjiort of this fearful movement had travelled far and wdde 
through the country. It reached Petilius C'erealis, the commander of the 
Ninth legion, which w'e suppose to have been stationed near the Wash, and he 
broke up pniinptly fiom his camj) to hang on the rear of the insurgents. It 
reached the Tw'eiitieth legion at l)e\a, which awaited the orders of Sueto- 
nius himself, as soon as he should learn on the banks of the Menai the perils 
inwliidi the jirovince was involved. The proprietor withdrew the Four- 
tceiiih legion from the smoking groves of Mona, and urged it with redoubled 
speed along the highw^ay of Watling street, picking out the best troops 
fiom the 'rwentietli as he rushed by, and summoning the Second from Isca 
to join him in the south. But Poenius Postumiis, who commanded this latter 
di\i‘'ioii, neglected to obe\ his orders, and crouched in terror behind his forti- 
lieatioiis. The Iceni turned boldly upon Cerialis, who was hanging close 
uiion their heels, and routed his weaned battalions with great slaughter. 
Ihe inl.intrv ol the Ninth legion w^as ditto jiieecs, and the cavalry alone 
cs( aped within their entreiiehments. But the barbarians had not skill nor 
patience to conduct tlie siege or a Koiiian camp. They left the squadron 
of (\m K ills unmolested, nor did the^ attempt to force the scattered posts of 
the Uomans around them. After giving (\uniiloduniim to the flames, they 
dispersed throughout the country, jdundeiing and destroying. 

Suetonius, unappalled l)> the frightful accounts which thronged upon 
liim, held on his course steadfastly with his single legion, broke through the 
scattered bands of the enemy, and reached Londinium without a check. 
This jilace w'as crow’ded with Roman residents, crowded still more at this 
moment with fugitives from the country towms and villas: but it was unde- 
fended walls, its population of traders was untrained to arms, and Sue- 
tonius sternly determined to leave it, with all the wealth of the province 
wliich it harboured, to tlie barbarians, rather than sacrifice his soldiers in a 
vain attempt to save it. The policy of the Roman commander was to secure 
his communications with Gaul : but he was resolved not to abandon the 
country, nor surrender the detachments hemmed in at various points by the 
general rising of the Britons. 

The precise direction of his movements we can only conjecture. Had he 
retired to the southern bank of the Thames, he would probably have defended 
the passage of that river ; or had the Britons crossed it unresisted, the his- 
torians would not have failed to signalise so important a success. But the 
situation of Camulodunum, enclosed in its old British lines, and backed by 
the sea, would offer him a secure retreat where he might def;|^ attack and 
await reinforcements ; and the insurgents, after their reoent triumphs, had 
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abandoned their first conquests to ^Teak their fury upon other seats of 
Roman civilisation. While, therefore, the Iceni sacked and burned first 
Verulamium, and next Londinium, Suetonius probably made a flank march 
towards Camulodunum, and kept ahead of their pursuit, till he could choose 
his own position to await their attack. In a valley between undulating 
hills, with woods in the rear and the ramparts of the British oppidum not 
far perhaps on his right flank, ho had every advantage for marshalling his 
slender forces; and these were increased in number more than in strength 
by the fugitives capable of beaiing arms, \\h()m he had allowed to cling to 
his fortunes. Ten thousand resolute men drew their swords for the Roman 
Empire in Britain. The natives, many times their number, spread far and 
wide over the open plain before them ; but the mirrow front of the Romans 
could be assailed by only few battalions at once, and the wagons, wliieh con- 
veyed their accumulated booty and l)ore their wives and children, thronged 
the rear and cut off almost the possibility of retreat. 

But flushed with victory, impatient for the slaughter, animated with 
desperate resolution to die or conquer, the Britons e.ist no look or thought 
behind them. Boadicea herself drove from rank to rank, fiom nation to 
nation, with her daughters beside her, attesting the outrage she had endured, 
the vengeance she had already taken, proclaiming the gallant deeds of the 
queens before her, under ^^honl British ^\arriols had so often triumphed., 
denouncing as intolerable the yoke of Roman iiisolenee, .iml (h‘elaiing that 
whatever the men might determine, tlie women wouhl now he free or jierislu 
The liarangue ol Suetonius, on the other hand, was hluiil and sarcastie. He 
told his men not to mind the multitudes liefore tlumi, nor the noise they 
made ; there were more w'oiuen among them than men ; as for their own 
numbers, let them remcmbei that in all battles a few good sw'ordsmi*n really 
did the work; the Inilf-armed and dastard eiowds belore tlieni would break 
and fly when they saw again the juowess of the Roman primipih's. 

Thus encouraged, the legionaries could with diflicult} be restiained to 
await the onset ; and as soon as the assailants had ex.haiist(‘d tlu‘ir missiles, 
bore down upon them in tlio wedge-shaped eolumn which had so often 
broken Greeks, Gauls, and (^artliagiiiiaiis. The auxiliaries followed with no 
less impetuosity. The horsemen, lance in liaml, ])i»uccd through the ranks 
which still kept their giouiid. But a single charge wms enough. The 
Britons were in a moment shattered and routed. In another moment, the 
Romans had reached the long circumvallation of wagons, among which 
the fugitWes were scrambling in dismay, slew the cattle and the women 
without remorse, and traced witli a line of corpses and carcasses the limits 
of the British position. Wo may believe that the massacre was enormous. 
The Romans declared that eighty thousand of their enemies perished, while 
of their own force they lost only four hundred slain, and about as many 
xvounded. Boadicea put an end to her life by poison ; we could have wished 
to hear that the brave barbarian had fallen on a Roman pike. Suetonius had 
won the greatest victory of tlie imperial history ; to complete his triumph, 
the Coward, Postumus, whe^had shrunk from his assistance, threw himself, in 
shame and mortification, on liis own sword. 

By this utter defeat the British insurrection was paralysed. Through- 
out the remainder of the season the Romans kept the field ; they received 
reinforcements from the German camps, and their scattered cohorts were 
gradually brought together in a force which overawed all resistance. The 
revolted districts were chastised with fire and sword, and the systematic 
devastation inflicted upon them, suffering as they already were from the 
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nefflect of tillage during the brief intoxication of their success, produced a 
famine which swept off the seeds of future insurrections. On both sides 
ii fearful amount of destruction had been committed. Amidst the over- 
throw of the great cities of southern Britain, not less than seventy thou- 
sand Roman colonists had perished. The work of twenty years was in a 
moment undone. Far and wide every vestige of Roman civilisation was 
tnulden into the soil. At this day tlie workmen who dig through the 
foundations of the Norman and the Saxon London, strike beneath them 
upon the traces of a double Roman city, between w hich lies a mass of charred 
and broken rubbish, attesting tlie conflagration of the terrible Boadicea. 

Britain again a Peaceful Province 

The temper of Suetonius, as may be supposed from what has been 
alicad_\ lecorded of him, was stern and unbending, even beyond the ordi- 
iKir\ t\pe of Ills nation. No otlier ollicer, perhajw, in the Roman armies 
could h.i\e so turned disaster into victory, and recovered a province at a 
blow ; hut it was not in his character to soothe tlio conquerc‘d, to conciliate 
'ingiv passions, to restore the charm of moral superiority. Chissiciaiiiis, 
wlio succeeded r.itus as procurator, complained of him to the emperor, as 
wishing to protract hoatiliti(‘s against the exasperated Britons, when every 
cud might he oht.iinc^d liy conciliation. 

A tieednian of the court, named Polycletus, was sent on the delicate 
mission, to judge between the civil and the military chief, and to take the 
me.isuies most fitting for securing peace and obedience. Polycletus brought 
with him a hirgc force from Italy and Gaul, and was no less surprised per- 
il, ijjs than the legions he commanded, to see himself at the head of a Roman 
•11 111 \. liven the barbarians, w'o arc told, derided the vietonous warriors 
who bowed in submission to the orders of a bondman. But Polycletus could 
ni.iki hiinsell fdieved at least, if not respceled. The loss of a few vessels on 
Hie I oast furnished him with a pretext for removing Suetonius from his 
coiiun.iiid, and tr.iiisferriiig it to a consular, Pctronius Turpilianus, whoso 
It luper and policy inclined equally’ to peace. 

From tlu* lenity of this proprietor the happiest consequences evidently 
ensued. 'Flie southern Britons acquiesced in the dominion of Rome, while 
the northern were awed into deference to her superior influence. Her man- 
ners, her arts, her commerce, penetrated far into regions yet unconquered 
h> the sw’ord. Her establishments at Loiidinium, Verulamium, and Camul- 
odunuui rose again from their ashes. Never was the peaceful enterprise of 
her citizens more vigorous and elastic than at this period. The luxuries of 
Italy and the provinces, rapidly increasing, required the extension to the 
utmost of all her resources. Manufactures and commerce were pushed for- 
ward with unexampled activity. 

The products of Britain, rude as they were, consisting of raw materials 
cliiefly, were demanded with an insatiable appetite by the cities of Gaul and 
Germany, and exchanged for arts and letters, which at least decked her 
servitude with silken fetters. The best of the Roman commanders, — and 
there were some, we may believe, among them both thoughtful and humane, 
^ while they acknowledged they had no right to conquer, yet believed that 
their conquests were a blessing. The best of the native ohiefs — and some 
too of them may have wished for the real happiness of their countrymen, — 
acknowledged, perhaps, that while freedom is the noblest instrument of 
virtue, it only degrades the vicious to the lowest depths of barbarism.^ 
n. w. — VOL. VI. o 
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BURBrS AND SENECA 


In Rome meanwhile the public evils grew daily more oppressive, and the 
means of redress were decreasmg. It was now that Rurrus died (62 ad), 
whether by poison or disease is uncertain, that it \vas disease was inferred 
from the fact that, his thioat gradually swelling inteinalh and the passage 
being closed up, he ceased to bitathe Man\ asseited tbit, b'v the order of 
Neio, under colour of applying a remed\, his pilitc w is anointed with a 
poisonous drug, and that Buinis, ha\ing discoieicd the ticichei>, when the 
prince came to \isit him, turned his fact and o-ves mother wa>, and to his 

lepeatcd inquiiits about his heilth, made 
no othei answei thin this “I am well” 
At Rome the sense of his loss was deep 
and lasting as wtll from tlu memory of 
his \irtut as fiom Hit spiiitk^^s simplicity 
of one of his suttessors and the flaming 
tnoiniities and adiilttrits of the other 
hoi Ntio hid tn itid two ciptiins of the 
pi t ton 111 guilds — nimth, Finius Rufus 
toi his populiiiti, in consequence of his 
idmimsti ilion of tlu ] ublit stoics without 
deiiMiig in\ ])i lit fi in it ind Sopho- 
niiis ligilliinis jhihU tiom piitiilit-v to 
the iiuettiaU lewdntss ind intiniv of the 
mm iiid tlu 11 inlliuiKt was according 
to tlu II know 11 in iniu i ( t hit 1 igdhiius 
held grcatfi sw n o\ei tlu mind ot Ncio, 
and w is admitted to shiic in his most 
seciet dcbiuchtiies , Rufus flourished in 
the gc od ojmnrn of the j e oj le and sol- 
dier\, which he found i deniil to him 
with the empcioi 

Ihc d( ith of Bui I us made an inroad 
upon the iiiliufmc of Seneca, as good 
counsels h id no longer the smie foioe now 
4 tint one of the ehimjuoiis of \iitue was 
iemo\(d, and Nero natiii ilh inclined to 
^B;Ro ^ follow the more d£pra\ed, who assailed 



(Prom a bust Id u Louvro mubcui Senec a w ith \ ai lous imputations * that he 

had already accumulated enormous wealth, 
far surpassing the measure of a citizen, and was still increasing it; that he 
was alienating from the emperor and dneiting to himself the affections of 
the citizens ; that he sought to outdo the prince in the elegance of his gar- 
dens and the splendour of his mIUs Ihe'^ laid to his charge also that he 
claimed a monopoly in the glory of eloquence; and that after Nero con* 
ceived a passion for versifying, he had employed himself in it with unnsoal 
assiduity; for, to the recreations of the prince he was an open enemy — 
disparaged his vigour m the managing of horses, ridiculed his vocal powers 
whenever he sang ; with what view did he endeavour to effect that in^the 
whole republic nothing should go down which was not the product of hia 
ingenmtv? Sorely Nero was past weakness of childhood, and arrived at the 
pnme of youth; be ought now to discard his pedagogue, furnished as he 
was with iDstructora tihe most accomplished, even his own ancestors. 
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Seneca was not unapprised of the efforts of his calumniators, as they were 
disclosed to him by such as retained some concern for the interests of virtue ; 
and as the emperor manifested daily more shyness towards him, he besought 
an opportunity of speaking to him, and having obtained it, thus began : “ This 
is the fourteenth year, Caesar, since I was summoned to train you for your high 
destiny; and the eighth since your advancement to the empire. During 
the intervening period, you have showered sucli lionours and riches upon me, 
tli.it notliing is wanting to complete inv felicity but the capacity to use them 
uitli inoder.ition. I shall quote great examples, sucdi as arc adapted, not to 
nn station and fortune, but to yours. Augustus, from wliom you are the 
loiirtli in descent, granted to Marcus Agrippa leave to retreat to Mytilene, 
•tin! to (’aiua M.ecenas he allowed, even in Rome itself, a retirement as com- 
plete ns in any for(*igii country ; the former his companion in the wars, 
the other long harassed at Rome with manifold occujiations and public cares ; 
both reecived rewards ample ind(‘cd, but proportioned to their services. For 
niV'clf. what other claims upon your munilicciice liavc I been able to advance, 
( xcejit my literary nttainments, nursed, so to speak, in the shades of retire- 
ment, and which ha\e been rendered famous, bciausc T am belic\ed to have 
.issistcil \our (‘arl> years in the acquisition of learning ; a glorious reward 
lor Midi a service I Hut you encompassed me with boundless favours, un- 
miinbeiid liches; s«) that w’hcn I ruminate u])on my situation, as I often do, 1 
‘'U to ni\seH, (‘an it be that J, the son of a knight, the native of a province, 
im Milked among the chief men of Rome lias my njistart name acquired 
‘'pi* ndour ainong the nobles of the land, and men who glory in a long line of 
IioiKniK'd ancestors'^ 'Where thou is that philosophic spirit which professed 
i*> be sitisficd with scanty supplies? Is it employed in adorning such gar- 
d* ns .IS these, in pai ing majestically through those suburban retreats? Does 
ii .ibound ill estates so cxtensi\e as these, an<l in such immense sums put out 
. 1 * Intel osi * One ])lea oil!} occurs to iin thoughts; that it becomes not me 
li* *ijip<)s(* '\niir liouiities. 

“Hill liolli of Us have now filled up our measure; voii, of all that the 
li'nint}" of a jiriiico could confer u})on liis friend; I, of all tlial a friend could 
•iKcpt fnmi the bounU of liis prince. Every addition can only furnish fresh 
mat* ii.ils for envv, which, indeed, like all other earthly things, lies prostrate 
hoiieatli } our towering greatness, hut weighs heavily on me ; J require assist- 
■im c. Thus, in the same manner as, were I weary and faint with the toils 
'>1 w'arfare or a journey, I should implore indulgence, so in this journey of 
hfe, old as I am, and unequal even to the lightest cares, since 1 am unable 
longer to sustain the weight of my owti riches, I seek protection. Order 
vour owm stewards to undertake the direction of my fortune, and to annex 
|t to your own ; nor shall I by this plunge myself into poverty ; but hav- 
i*ig surrendered those things by whose splendour I am exposed to the 
of envy, all the time which is set a^iart for the care of gardens and 
villas I shall apply once more to the cultivation of my mind. To you vigour 
remains more than enougli^ and the possession of imperial power established 
during so many years, we, your friends, who are more advanced in years, 
take our tui*n of repose. This, too, will redound to your glory, that you 
to the highest posts those who could put up with a humble 

To this speech, Nero replied much in this manner ; “ That I am abiA 
the moment to combat your studied reasonings, is the first benefit 
Which I acknowledge to have derived from you> who have taught me not only 
to speak on subjects previoudy considered, but also to deliver my sentimeatB 
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extemporaneously. It is true, my direct ancestor Augustus allowed 
Agrippa and Maecenas to pass their time in retirement after their toils, but 
at that period of life when his authority protected him, whatever was the 
extent or nature of the concession he made to them ; but nevertheless he 
divested neither of them of the rewards he had conferred upon them. They 
had earned them in war and civil perils ; for in these the earlier days of 
Augustus were occupied ; nor would your sword or your hands have been 
wanting had I been engaged in military affairs. Rut what my existing cir- 
cumstances required j'ou rendered ; you nursed my childhood and directed 
my youth by your moral lessons, your counsel, and your precepts ; and the 
favours you have bestowed on me, will never perish while life remains. 
Those you have received from me, your gardens, capital, and country seats, 
are liable to the accidents of fortune ; and thougli they may api)ear of great 
extent, yet many men, by no means equal to you in accomplishments, have 
enjoyed more. I am ashamed to instance freedmen, who in ])oint of riches 
cut a greater figure than you ; and when 1 consider this, I sec occasion to 
blush that a man who holds the highest place in my esteem, does not as yet 
transcend all others in the gifts of fortune. 

“But while you luue attained maturity of years, and Inue yet vigour 
enough for Imsiness and tlie enjoyment of the fruits of \our toils, I am only 
performing the early stages of the imi»orial career ; unless ja'iliajis ^ou deem 
less of yourself than Vitellius, who A\as thiicc consul ; and think that I 
should fall short of Clauilius. But nn liberality is unable to make up to 
you a fortune equal to that w'hich Volusius amassed duiing jears of parsi- 
mony. If in any respect I deviate from the right jiath, ou mg to the prone- 
ness to error natural to youth, you should rather recall my wandering steps, 
and guide that strength which you liave adorned, by inoK* intense (‘florts to 
assist me. It is not your moderation, if you give back }our wealth, nor your 
retirement, if you forsake your prince, on which the tongues of all men will 
be employed ; but my rapacdousness, and the dread of my cruelty . But sup- 
jiose your self-command should form the great theme of public applause ; 
still it will reflect no honour upon the character of a wise man, to reap a 
harvest of glory to himself from a proceeding by which he brings infamy 
upon liis friend.” To these words he added kisses and embraces ; framed 
as he was by nature, and trained by habit, to veil his rancour under the guise 
of hollow compliments. Seneca presented liis thanks ; the universal close of 
conferences with a sovereign ; he changed, however, the methods of his 
former state of power, put a stop to the conflux of visitors, avoided a train 
of attendants, and seldom appeared in the streets of the city ; pretending 
that his health was in an unfavourable state, or that he was detained at home 
by philosophical pursuits. 


OCTAVIA PUT TO DEATH 

. Nero, having received the decree of the senate, and perceiving that all 
his villainies passed for acts of exemplary merit, rudely repudiated his wife, 
Octavia, alleging “ that she was barren,” and then espoused Poppeea. This 
^oman, who haa been long the concubine of Nero, and, as her adulterer and 
her husband, exercising absolute sway over him, suborned one of Octavia^s 
domestics to accuse her of an amour with a slave. Eucerus, a native of Alex- 
andria, a dcilful flute-player, was marked out as the object of the charge ; 
her maids were examined upon the rack, and though some of them, over- 
come by the intensity of the torture, made false admissions, the major part 
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persisted in vindicating the purity of their mistress. She was however put 
away in the first instance under the specious formality of a legal divorce, 
and the house of Hurrus, with the estate of Plautus, ill-omened gift, were 
assigned to her ; soon after she was banished into Campania, and a guard 
of soldiers placed over her. This led to frequent and undisguised com- 
plaints among the populace, who are comparatively unrestrained by pru- 
dential motives, and from the mediocrity of their circumstances are exposed 
to fewer dangers. They liad an effect upon Nero, who in consequence re- 
called Octavia from banishment, but without the sliglitest misgiving at his 
atrocious villainy. 

Forthwith the peoi)le went up to the Capitol in transport, and at length 
})oiired forth unfeigned thanks to the gods. They threw down the statues 
(»f PopjJU'a, carried those of Octavia upon their shoulders, wreathed them 
w ith garlands, and placed them on the Forum and the- temples. They even 
went to offer the tribute of their applause to the prince ; tlie prince was made 
the object of their grateful adoration. And now they were filling the palace 
with their crowd and clamour, when parties of soldiers were sent out, who 
by beating them and threatening them w'ith the sword, terrified and dispersed 
thoni. Wliatovcr Avas overthrown during the tumult was restored, and the 
tokens of honour to Popp*ea replaced. This woman, ever prone to atrocities 
from the impulse of hatred, and now stimulated by her fears also, lest either 
a more violent outbreak of popular violence should take phice, or Nero should 
succumb to the inclination of the people, threw herself at his knees, and said 
ilicn*\Mtli, “her circumstances were notin that state that she should contend 
about her marriage with him, though that object was dearer to her than life ; 
but Jier very life was placed in imminent jeopardy by the dependents and 
sl.uoh of Octiivia, who calling themselves the j)eople of Home, had dared to 
eonimit acts in time of peace which \veiT seldom produced by war. But 
those .inns were taken up against the prince ; the> only >vanted a leader, 
aiJvl a civil commotion once exi'ited, they w'ould soon find one. Octavia has 
only to leave Campania and come into the city ; when at her nod, in her ab- 
sence, such tumults were rtaised. But if tliis were not the object, what crime 
had she committed ? Whom had she offended? Was it because she was about 
to gi\o a genuine offspring to the family of the Ciesars, that the Roman people 
chose that the spawn of an Egyptian flute-player should be palmed upon the 
imperial eminence ? To sum up all, if that step was essential to the public 
Weal, he should call home his mistress voluntarily rather than by compulsion, 
or consult his safety by a rigliteous retribution. The first commotion had 
subsided under moderate applications, but if they should despair of Octa- 
via s being the wife of Nero, they would give her another husb^d.'* 

This artfully compound speech, adapted to excite fear and rage, at once 
produced the desired effect, and terrified while it inflamed the imperial 
hearer; but a suspicion resting only on the evidence of a slave, and 
neutralised by the asseverations of the tortured maids, was not strong 
enough for tliis purpose. It was therefore resolved that some person should 
bo found who would confess the guilty commerce, and who might also be 
plaufflbly charged with the crime of rebellion. Anicetus was judged a 
uttmg instrument for this purpose ; the same who had accomplished the 
murder of his mother, and, as 1 have related, commanded the fleet at Mise- 
> whom the emperor, after t^at horrid service, hdd in light esteem, 
but afterwards in extraordinary detestation ; for the ministers of nef^oiu 
^eeds seem in the eyes of their employers as living reproaches of their 
miquity. Him therefore Nero summoned ; and tohi him that he alone 
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had saved the life of the prince from the dark devices of his mother ; an 
opportunity for a service of no less magnitude now presented itself by re- 
lieving him from a wife who was his mortal enemy, nor was there need 
of force or arms ; he had only to admit adultery with Oclavia. He prom- 
ised rewards, wdiich he said must indeed be kept a secret for the present, 
but of great value, and also a delightful retreat ; but threatened him with 
death, if he declined the task. Anicetus, from an inherent jjerversity of 
principle, and a facility in crime produced by the horrible transactions in 
which he had been already engaged, even exceeded his orders in 1} ing, and 
made confession of the adultery to the friends of the prijice, whom he had 
summoned as a council. He w'as then banished to Sardinia, w'here he 
lived in exile, but not in po>erty, and where he died a natuial death. 

Now Nero in an edict stated that Octavia, in hopes of engaging the 
fleet in her conspiracy, hjid corrupted Anicetus the admiral. And forget- 
ting that he had just before accused her of barrenness, he Jidded, that in 
guilty consciousness of her lust, she had produced abortion, and that all 
these WQre clearly proved to him. And he conlined her in the island 
Pandataria. Never was there any exile who touched the hearts of the 
beholders with deeper compassion ; some there w'ere who still remembered 
to have seen Agrippina banished by Tiberius ; the more rt*c(uit sufferings 
of Julia were likewise recalled to mind, confined there by (’landius: but 
they had expeiienced some hap[)mess, and the recollection nt their foimer 
splendour proved some Hlleviation of their present hoiiois. To ()cta\ia, 
iu the first place, the day of her nuptitils wms in place of a funeral day, 
being brought under a roof where she encountered nothing but memorials 
of woe; her father cut off by poison, ami soon afteiwaids lur biother ; 
then a handmaid more influential than her mistiess ; Po]»i)iea wedded to 
her husbaml, only to bring destruction on his lawful wile — and lastly, a 
crime laid to her chaige more intolerable than death in any shaj)e. 

And this joung lady, in her twentieth >ear, thiow'ii among centurions 
and common soldiers, and already bereft of life under the piesage of im- 
pending woes, did not, however, as yet enjoy the repose of death. After 
an interval of a few days she w’as ordered to die, wdien she protested, “ she 
was now a widow, and only the emperor's sister”; appealed to the Ger- 
manici, the common lelati^es of Nero and herself; and lastly invoked the 
name of Agrippina, ob8er>ing, “that liad she lived, her marriage-state 
would have been made wretched, but she would not have been doomed to 
destruction.” She was then tied fast with bonds, and her veins opened in 
eveiw joint ; and her death was accelerated by the vapour of a bath, heated 
to tne highest point. A deed of still more atrocious brutality was added ; 
her head was cut off and conveyed to the city for Popptea to see it. Offer- 
ings at the temples were decreed by the fathers on account of these events ; 
a circumstance which 1 have recorded in order that that all those who shall 
read the calamities of those times, as they are delivered by me or any other 
authors, may conclude by anticipation, that as often as a banishment or a 
murder was perpetrated by the prince’s orders, so often thanks were ren- 
dered to the gods ; and those acts which in former times were resorted to 
to distinguish prosperous occurrences, were now made the tokens of pub- 
lio disasters. Still I will not suppress the mention of any decree of the 
senate wtoh is marked by unheard-of adulation, or the extremity of abject 
servility* ‘ 

Nero himself, to make it believed that he enjoyed himself nowhere so 
much as at Home, eafued banquets to be prepared ui the public places, and 
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used the Tjvhole city as his house. Remaikable above all otheis foi the dis- 
play of luxury and the noise it made in the woild was the feast given by 
rigellmus, which, (sajs buetonius), I will describe by way of specimen, 
that I ma^ not hd\c to repeat the instances of similar piodigalit} Foi this 
puipose, he built, in the lake of Agnppi, a laft which suppoited the ban- 
quet, which was di iwii to and fio b\ othei \essels, the vessels weie stuped 
with gold and ivoi>, and lowed b^ bands of pithics, wlio were langed ac- 
coidiiig to tlicii age, and accumplisliiiieiits in the science of debauchery. 
He had procuicd fowl iiid vtiiison fium le 
mott legions, with stilish (len fiom the 
OLCiii, upon the inaigin of the liki weie 
eieeted biothels, tilhd with 1 idles of distinc- 
tion, ()\ei agiiiist tlieiii naked hiilots weie 
exposed i) new now, weie bdield obscene 
gcstuies ind motions, and as soon is daik- 
ii( ss came on, all the iieiglibouiing gioies ind 
tin uiuj leeiit dw ( llings lesounded with musn , 
and gl 11 e d with lights ^ 1 1 o w illowi d m ill 

soits of delilcments, lawful and uiiUwful, and 
seenud to leave no atiocity which could add 
to Ins pollution, till a few eli} s afteiw irds In 
111 11 1 led IS i worn in, oik of this i ontamin ited 
h(i 1 ninud P>thigo! is with all the solem 
nit ns f wedlock The Ibmiin empeior put 
on tl miptiil \cil, the auguis, the poitiin, 

Ih Inlil bid the nuptiil loichis, vieie ill 
sun, m liiK, e\ei filling exposed to Mew 
wliith (\ui 111 a leinale, is eo\tiel b> tin 
Hi lit 


IHL ill I AT HKI AT KOMI' , ILUStCL 

rioN e)i lui eiiKiisiiANb 

Iheie follow id idic idfuldisister, whethei 
foiluiiousl^ oi 1»\ the w liked ei nil name oJ 
the pi met, IS not detei mined, lor both are 
asserted by historians , but of all the calami- a lkntueion 

ties which e\tr befell this city fiom the lage 

of fire, this was the most terrible and scvcie. It broke out m that part of 
the Circus which is contiguous to mounts Palatine and Cselius ; where, by 
reason of shops in which weie kept such goods as ministei aliment to fire, 
the moment it commenced it acquired strength, and being accelerated by the 
wind, it spread at once through the whole extent of the Cncus , for neither 
were the houses secured b} enclosures, nor the temples enviioned with waUs, 
iior was there any otlier obstacle to intercept its progress , but the flame, 
spreadmg every way impetuously, invaded fiist the lower regions of the city, 
then mounted to the higher , then again ravaging the lower, it bafiQed every 
effort to extinguish it, by the rapidity of its destructive course, and from the 
habihty of the city to conflagration, m consequence of the narrow and latri* 
cate alleys, and the irreffulamy of the stieets in ancient Rome. Add to thm, 
the waiungs of terrifiM. women,, the infirm condition of the aged, and Hie 
helplessnesa of childhood; auoh aa strove to provide for themselves, and 
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those who laboured to assist others; these draggingthe feeble, those waiting 
for them; some hurrying, others lingering; altogether created a scene of 
universal confusion and embarrassment. And while they looked back upon 
the danger in their rear, they often found themselves beset before, and on 
their sides ; or if they escaped into the quarters adjoining, these too were 
already seized by the devouring flames ; even the parts which they believed 
remote and exempt, were found to be in the same distress. At last, not know- 
ing what to shun, or where to seek sanctuary, they crowded the streets, and 
lay along in the open fields. Some, from the loss of their w'hole substance, 
even the means of their daily sustenance, others, from aflVction for their rela- 
tives, whom they had not been able to snatch from the flames, suffered them- 
selves to perish in them, though they' had opportunity' to escaj)e. Neither 
dared any man offer to check the fire ; so repeated w'erc the mcnaees of many 
who forbade to extinguish it ; and because others openly threw' firebrands, 
with loud declarations that “■they had one w ho authorised them ; whether 
they did it that they might plunder with the less restraint, or in consequence 
of orders given. 

Nero, Vho w'as at that juncture sojourning at Antium, did not return to 
the city till the fire appniaelied that quarter of his house which connected 
the palace with the gardens of Mufcenas; nor could it, howe\er, be pre- 
vented from devouring the house and palace, and everything around. Rut 
for the relief of the j)eople, tlius destitute, and dri\en from their dwellings, 
he opened the Field of Mars and the monumental edifices eH‘ct(‘d by AgJ*ippa, 
and even his own gardens. He likewise reared temporary houses for the 
reception of the forlorn multitude, and from Ostia and the neighbouring 
cities, were brought up the ri^er household necessaries; and the pi ice of 
grain was reduced to three sesterces the measure. All which iiroceedings, 
though of a pojmlar character, w'ere throw'ii away', because a rumour hail 
become universally' current, that “at the \ery' time w'hen the city w'as in 
flames, Nero, going on the stage of his i)rivate theatre, s.ing, ‘ Tlie Destruc- 
tion of Troy,’ assimilating the i)resent disaster to that catastrophe of 
ancient times.” 

At length, on the sixth day, the conflagration w'as stayed at the foot of 
Esquiline, by pulling dow'ii an immense quantity of buildings, so that an open 
space, and, as it w’cre, >oid air, might check the raging element by breaking 
the continuity. But ere the consternation had subsided, the fire broke out 
afresh, with no little violence, but in regions more spacious, and therefore 
with less destruction of human life ; but more extensive havoc was made of 
the temples, and the porticoes dedicated to amusement. This conflagration, 
too, was the subject of more censorious remark, as it arose in the JSmiliau 
possessions of Tigellinus ; and Nero seemed to aim at tlie glory of building 
a new city, and calling it by his own name ; for, of the fourteen sections 
into which Rome is divided, four were still standing entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and in the seven others there remained only here 
and there a few remnants of houses, shattered and half consumed. 

“Nero appropriated to his own purposes the ruins of his city, and founded 
upon them a palace [the “Golden House”] in which the old-fashioned, and, 
in those luxurious times, common ornaments of gold and precious stones, 
weib not so much the objects of attraction as lands and l^es ; in one part, 
woods like vast preserves ; in another part, open spaces and expansive 
prospects. The projectors and superintendents of this plan were Severus 
and Geler, men of such ingenuity and daring enterprise as to attem|^ to 
oonquw by art the obstacles of nature, and fool away the treasures of the 
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prince ; they had even undertaken to sink a navigable canal from the lake 
Averiius to the mouth of the Tiber, over an arid shore, or tlirough opposing 
mountains : nor indeed does there occur anything of a humid nature for 
supplying water, except the Pontine marshes; the rest is either craggy 
rock or a parched soil ; and had it even been [)ossible to break through these 
obstructions, the toil had been intolerable, and disproportioued to the 
object. Nero, however, w’ho longed to achieve things that exceeded credi- 
bility, exerted all Ids might to perforate the mountains adjoining to Avernus : 
and to this day there remain traces of his almrtive project. 

But the rest of the old site not occupied ))y Ids palace was laid out, 
not as after tin* (lallic fire, without discrimination and regularity, but with 
the lines of streets measured out, broad spaces left for transit, the height of 
llie buildings limited, open areas left, and jmrticocs added to protect the 
front of the clustered dwellings. These porticoes Nero engaged to rear at 
his own exi)ense, and then to deliver to each proprietor the areas about them 
clean'd, lie moreover j)roj)osed rew'ards [iroportioned to every man's rank 
and j)ri\ate substance, and fixed a day within wldch, il their houses, single 
or clustered, were fiidslicd, they should recei\o them. He appointed the 
marsbes of Ostia for a recejitacle of the rubbish, and tlial the \ebsels which 
had com eyed grain up the Tiber should return laden with rubbish ; that the 
bulb lings thenisehes should be raised to a certain portion of their height 
without beams, and arched with stone from the (piarries of (labii or Alba, 
that stone being pi oof against fire ; that o\er the water springs, wdiich had 
been iinpnijxsrly intercepted by private individuals, o\ erseers should be placed, 
to [)^o^ ide for their flowing in greater abundance, and in a greater number of 
]»laces, for the .siijiply of the ])ublie ; that every housekceiM‘r should have in 
ids }ard means for extinguishing lire ; neither should there be party walls, 
iuit every liousc should be encbised by its ow'ii walls. These regulations, 
which were fa\ ourably received, in consideration of their utility, were also a 
source of be.iuty to the new city ; v et some there were who believed that the 
ancient form was more conducive to liealth, as from the narrowness of the 
streets and the lu*ight of the buildings the rays of the sun were more 
excluded; whereas now, tlie sjiacious bicadtli of the streets, without any 
shade to protect it, w'as more intensely heated in warm weather. 

Such w’ere the jirovisions made by human counsels. Tlie gods were next 
addressed with expiations ; and recourse had to the Sibyl’s books. By 
admonition from them, to Vulcan, Ceres, and Proserpine supplicatory sacri- 
fices were made, and Juno was ]iroi)itiated by the matrons, first in the Capitol, 
then upon tlie nearest shore, wliere, by water drawn from the sea, tlie temple 
and image of the goddess w'ere besprinkled ; and the ceremony of placing 
the goddess in her sacred chair, and her vigil, were celebrated by ladies who 
had husbands. But not all the relief that could come from man, not all 
the bounties that the prince could bestow, nor all the atonements 
which could be presented to the gods, availed to relieve Nero from the 
infamy of being believed to have ordered the conflagration. Hence, to 
suppress the rumour, he falsely charged with the guilt, and punished with 
the most exquisite tortures, the Christians, who were hated for their 
enormities. Accordingly, first those were seized who confessed they were 
Christians ; next, on their information, a vast multitude were convicted, not 
so much on the charge of burning the city, as of hating the human race. 
And in their deaths they were also madi the subjects of sport, for tliey were 
covered with the hides of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, or nailed 
to crosses, or set fire to, and when day declined, burned to serve for nocturnal 
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lights. Nero offered bis own gardens for that spectacle, and exhibited a 
Circensian game, indiscriminately mingling with the common people in the 
habit of a charioteer, or else standing in his chariot. Whence a feeling of 
compassion arose towards the sufferers, because they seemed not to be cut off 
for the public good, but victims to the ferocity of one maii.c 

In order to compensate for his prodigality in games and spectacles ; to 
cover the expense of his purposeless edifices, above all, of his golden house; 
of his festivals, one of which cost four million sesterces for perfume alone; 
his extravagance in furniture and in clothes, of which lie wore new' ones 
each day, his distributions of bread, meat, game, clothes, money, and even 
precious stones, among the populace in return for their applause for his 
verses and singing; filially, I say, to compensate for all this w'ild expendi- 
ture, he multiplied proscriiitioiih and sentences w'hich carried wdtli them the 
confiscation of property. Even office became a source of revenue, for he 
only bestowed it on condition that he should have a share in the profits. 
The provinces were thus again pillaged. It w'as hot for this they had so 
loudly saluted the establishment of the empire, and tlu*y came Avithiii a 
measurable distance of its dissolution in the last years of this reign. 


Cm’SPlUACY MET BY CRUELTY AND PEUSECl TlUN 

Men, how'cver, w'ore giowu weary of being llie objects of the tyrannic 
caprice of a profligate yoiitli ; and a w'idely extended conspiracy to remove 
him and give the supreme ]K)W'er to C, Piso, a nobleman (.>f many popular 
qualities, was organised (t)o). Men of all ranks, ei\il and military, were 
engaged in it, — senators, knights, tribunes, and centurions, — some, as is 
usual, on public, some on private grounds. While they were }et uudeeided 
where it were best to fall on Nero, a courtesan named Epicliaris, wdio had a 
knowledge (it is not know'ii how obtained) of the plot, wearied of their in- 
decision, attempted to gain over the officers of the fleet at Miseiium. She 
made the first trial of an officer named Volusius Proculus, who had been one 
of the agents in the murder of Agri]>pina, and wlio conijdained of the ill return 
he had met wdth, and nienaeed re\eiige. She coiiimunieated to him the fact 
of there being a conspiracy, and projwsed to him to join in it; Imt Proculus, 
hoping to gain a reward by tins new' service, went and gave information to 
Nero. Epicharis was sei'zed ; but as she had mentioned no names, and Procu- 
lus had no witnesses, nothing could be made of the matter. She was, how- 
ever, kept in prison. 

The conspirators became alarmed ; and lest they should be betrayed, they 
resolved to delay acting no longer, but to fall on the tyrant at the Circensian 
games. JThe plan arranged w'as that Plautius Lateranus, the consul-elect, a 
man of great courage and bodily strength, should sue to the emperor for 
relief to his family affairs, and in so doing should grasp his knees and throw 
him down, and that then the officers should despatch him with their swords. 
Mmntime Piso should be waiting at the adjacent temple of Ceres ; and when 
Nero was no more, the prefect Fenios Rufus and others should come fuad 
oonvey him to the camp. 

'Notwithstanding the number and variety of persons engaged in the plot, 
the secret had been kept with w'onderf ul fidelity. Accident, however, revealed 
it as it was on the very eve of execution. Among the conspirators was a 
senator named Flavius Soevinus, who, though dissolved in luxury, was ane 
of the most eager, ^e had insisted on having the first part in the assassina- 
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tion, for which purpose he had provided a dagger taken from a temple. The 
night before the attack was to be made he gave this dagger to one of his 
f ruedmen, named Milichus, to grind and sharpen. He at the same time sealed 
Ins will, giving freedom to some, gifts to others of his slaves. He supped 
more luxuriously than usual, and though he affected great cheerfulness, it 
was manifest from his air that he liad something of importance on his min(i. 
lie also directed his frecdinan to prepare bandages for wounds. The freed- 
inan, who was either already m the secret, or had his suspicions now' excited, 
lonsulted with his w’ife, and at her impulsion set off at daylight and revealed 
Ins suspicions to Epajdiroditus, one of Nero's freedmen, by whom he was 
loiiducted to the emj»eror. On his information See\inus was arrested; but 
he gave a pl.iiisible explanation of e\ery thing but ihe bandages, which he 
]»osili\ely iliMiied. He might ha\e escaped were it not that Wiliclius' wdfe 
suggested that Antonins Natalis had coii\ersed a great deal W'ith him in secret 
ol late, and that they w’eie hotli intimate with Piso. Natalis was then sent 
l»)i , and as he and Scevinus did not agree in their accounts of the conversa- 
tion which llie} had, they were ineiiacod with tortuie. Natalis* c«)urage gave 
\\.i\ ; he named Piso and Seneca. See\ intis, eitlier through weakness or 
lliiiiking that all was known, named several others, among whom were Annaeus 
Lm .iiius the poet, the nephew of Seneca, Tullius Senei*io, and Afranius 
C^uiiiLtiaiius. These at lirst denied everything. At length, on the promise 
of junloii, they di 8 eo\ered some of their nearest friends, Lucan e\en naming 
Ills own mother Atilla. 

Neio now called to mind the information of ProeuUis, and he ordered 
Kjiii Iciris to be j)ut to the torture. But no pain could overcome the constancy 
ol tlie heroic woman; and next day, as from her weak stale slie w'as carried 
111 a chair to uudeigo the torture anew', she contrived to fasten her belt to the 
auhed baik of the chair, and thus to strangle hciself. 

When the diseoveiv was lirst made, some of the bolder spirits urged Piso 
to Ihisteii to the camp or to aseeiid the lostra, and endeavour to excite the 
soldieis or the people to rise against Nero. But he had not energy for such 
a ( ourse, and he lingered at home till his house was surrounded by soldiers. 
He then oja-ned his veins, leaving a will lilled, for the sake of his wife, a 
piotligdte vvuniaii, with the grossest adulation of Nero. Lateraiius died like 
.1 htjo, wjth profound silence; and though the liibuue who presided at the 
evei iitioii vv.is one of tlie etjiispirators, he never reproached him. 

But the object of Nero's most deadly enmity was Seneca. All that was 
against this illustrious man was that Natalis said that Piso had one time sent 
him to Seneca, who was ill, to see how he was, and to complain of his not 
admitting him, and tliat Seneca replied that it was for the good of neither 
that they should meet frequently, but that his health depended on Piso’s 
safety. The tribune Grauius Silvanus (also one of the conspirators) was 
sent to Seneca, who was now at his villa four miles from Rome, to examine 
him respecting the conversation with Natalis. He found him at table with 
his wife, Pompeia Paulina, and two of his friends. Seneca’s account agreed 
with that of Natalis; his meaning, he said, had been perfectly innocent. 
When the tribune made his report to Nero and his privy council — Poppesa 
^d Tigelliuus — he was asked if Seneca meditated a voluntary death. On 
his reply that he showed no signs of fear or perturbation, he was ordered to 
go back and bid him die. Silvanus, it is said, cidled on Fenius on his way 
^d asked him if he should obey the orders ; but Fenius, with that want 
of spirit which was the ruin of them all, bade him obey. Silvanus when he 
arrived sent in a centurion with the &tal mandate. 
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Seneca calmly called for his will, but the centurion would not suffer him 
to have it. He then told his friends that as he could not express his sense 
of their merits in the way that he wished, he would leave tliem the image of 
his life, to which, if they attended, they would obtain the fame of virtue and 
of constancy in friendship. He checked their tears, showing that nothing 
had occurred but what was to have been expected. Then embracing his wife, 
he began to console and fortify her, but she declared her resolution to die 
with him. Not displeased at her generous devotion, and happy that one so 
dear to him should not remain exposed to injury and misfortune, he gave a 
ready consent, and the veins in the arms of both were opened. As Seneca, on 
account of his age, bled slowly, he caused those of his legs and thighs to be 
opened also; and as ho suffered very much, he persuaded his ^\ife to go into 
another room ; and then calling for amanuenses, he dictated a discourse which 
was afterward published. Finding himself going very slowly, he asked his 
friend the physician, Statius Aniueus, for the hemlock juice which he had 
provided, and took it, but it had no effect. He linally \\ ent into a warm bath, 
sprinkling as he entered it the servants who were about him, and saying, “ 1 
pour this liquor to Jove the Liberator.'* The heat caused the blood to flow 
freely, and fiis sufferings at length terminated. His body was burned ^^ith- 
out any ceremony, according to the directions which he had given when at 
the height of his prosi)erity. 

Paulina did not die at this time ; for Nero, who had no eiimilv against 
her and wished to a\oid the imjmtation of gratuitous cruelty, sent orders to 
have her saved. She suiwiscd her husband a few \ears, her face and skin 
remaining of a deadly paleness in consequence of her great loss of bl(>otl. 

The military men did not remain luidiscovcred. Feiiius Rufus dii‘d like 
a coward ; the tribunes and centurions, like soldiers. When one of them 
named Subrius Flavius was asked by Nero w'hat caused him to forget his 
military oath ; “I hated you," said he, “and there W'as none of the soldiers 
more faithful while you deserved to be lo\ed. 1 began to hatt* you -when 
you became the murderer of your mother and w'ih*, a chariot-driver, a 
player, and an incendiary.” Nothing in the wdiole affair cut Nero to the 
soul like this re])ly of the gallant soldier. 

The consul Vestinus w'as not implicated by any in the conspiracy ; but 
Nero hated him ; and as he was sitting at dinner w'ith his friends, some 
soldiers entered to say that their tribune W'anted him. He arose, w'ciit into 
a chamber, had his veins opened, entered a w'arin bath, and died. Lucan 
when ordered to die had his veins also opened ; when he felt his extremities 
growing cold, he called to mind some verses of his Pharsalia which were 
applicfl^le to his case, and died repeating them. Senecio, Quinctianus, 
Soevinus, and many others died ; several Avere banished. Natalis, Milichus, 
and others were rewarded ; offerings, thanksgivings, and so forth were voted 
in abundance by the senate. 

This obsequious body, however, sought to avert the disgrace of the lord 
' of the Roman world appearing on the stage at the approaching Quinquennial 
games, by offering him the victory of song and the crown of eloquence. But 
Nero said that there needed not the power nor the influence of the senate, 
that he feared not his rivals, and relied on the equity of the judges. He 
therefore sang on the stage, and when the people pressed him to display all 
his acquirements, he came forth in the theatre, strictly conforming to all the 
rules of his art, not sitting down when weary, wiping his face in his robe, 
neither spitting nor blowing his nose, and finally with bended knee and 
moving his hand, waited in counterfeit terror for the sentence of the judges. 
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At the end of the games, he in a fit of anger gave Poppsea, who was 
pregnant, a kick in the stomach, which caused her death. Instead of burn- 
ing her body, as was now the general custom, he had it embalmed with the 
most costly spices and deposited in the monument of the Julian family. He 
liimself pronounced the funeral oration, in which he praised her for her 
beauty, and for being the mother of a divine infant. 

Till* remainder of the year was marked by the death or exile of several 
illustrious ])ersons, and by a peslilenoe wliich carried off great numbers of 
all ranks and ages. “ Of the knights and senators,” observes Tacitus, “ the 
deaths were less to be lamented ; they anticipated, as it were, by the common 
fate the cruelty of the prince.” 

'I'lie first deaths of the succeeding year (06) were tliose of P. Anteius, 
whose crime was his wealth and the friendship of Agrippina ; Ostorius 
Sea])ula, who had distinguislu'd himself in Britain; Aniimus Mella, the 
father of Luean ; Anicius (’erealis, Hufius Cri.spinus, and otliers. They all 
died in the same manner, l)y opening their veins. The most remarkable 
death ^^astllat of (\ IVtronius, a man wlmse elegtance and taste in luxury 
liad re(’onnuended liim to tin* special favour of Nero, who regarding him as 
liis ‘‘ arbiter of elegance," valued mily that of which Petronius approved. Tlie 
einv of Tigellinus being thus excited, lie bribed one of JVtrouiiis* slaves to 
cli.jrgc his master with being the friend of S(*cvinus. Ilis deatli followed, of 
conrsi' ; the mode of it however Wias peculiar. He caused his veins to be 
ojumctl, then closed, then opened again, and so on. He mciintime went on 
iM»n\<Tsing with Ids friends, not, like a Socrates or a Seneca, on the immor- 
tality of the soul or the opinions of the wise, but listening to light and wan- 
ton ^crf^cs. He rewarded some of his slaves, he had otlnu’s flogged, he dined, 
he slept ; he made, in short, Ids compulsive death as like a natural one as pos- 
sible. Ho did not, like others, pay court to Nero or Tigellinus or the men 
in power, in his will, but he wrote an m*couut of the vices and crimes of the 
prince and court under the names of flagitious men and women, and sent it 
scaled u]) to the emperor. He broke his seal-iing, lest it might bo used to 
the destruction of innocent persons. 

“After the slaugliter of so many illustrious men,” says Tacitus, “Nero at 
length sought to destroy virtue itself by killing Thraseas Paetus and Barea 
Soranus.” The former, a man of primitive Roman virtue, was hated by him 
not merely for Ids worth, but because he had on various occasions given 
public proof of his disapproval of his acts. Such were his going out of the 
senate house when the decrees were made on account of the murder of Agfrip- 
pina, and his absence from the deification and funeral of Poppma. Further 
than his virtue, we know of no cause of enmity that Nero could have against 
Soranus. 

The accusers of Thraseas were Capito Cossutianus, whom he had made 
his enemy by supporting the Cilician deputies who came to accuse him of 
extortion, and Marcellus Eprius, a profligate man of eloquence. A Roman 
knight named Ostorius Sabinus appeared as the accuser of Soranus. The 
time selected for the destruction of these eminent men was that of the 
arrival of the Parthian prince Tiridates, who was coming to Rome to receive 
the diadem of Armenia, either in hopes that the domestic crime would be 
shrouded by the foreign glory, or, more probably, to give the Oriental an 
idea of the imperial power. Thraseas received an order not to appear 
among those who went to meet the king ; he wrote to Nero* reqjuiring to 
know with what he was charged, and asserting his ability to dear hixnsw if 
he got an opportunity. Nero in reply said that he would convoke the senate. 
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Thraseas then consulted with his friends, whether he would go to the senate 
house, or expect his doom at home. Opinions were as usual divided ; he 
however did not go to the senate. 

Next morning the temple in which the senate sat was surrounded with 
soldiery. Gossutianus and Eprius appeared as tlie accusers of Thraseas, his 
son-in-law Helvidius Prisons, Paconius Agrippinus, and Curtius Montanus. 
The general charge against them was passive rather than active disloyalty, 
Thraseas being held forth as the seducer and encourager of the others. 
Ostorius then came forward and accused Soranus, wlio was present, of friend- 
ship with Rubellius Plautus and of mal-conduct in tlie government of Asia. 
He added that Servilia, the daughter of the accused, had givt*n money to 
fortune-tellers. vServilia was summoned. She owned the truth, that she 
had sold her ornaments and gi\en the money to the soolhsa\(‘rs, hut for no 
impious purpose, only to learn if her father would escape. Witnesses were 
then called, and among them, to the indignation of every virtuous man, 
appeared P. Egnatiiis, the client and friend of Soranus, and a ])rofessor of 
the stoic philosophy, who now had sold himself to destroy Ins henefactor by 
false testiAony. 

The accused were all condemned, of course ; Thraseas, Soranus, and Ser- 
vilia to death, the others to exile. Of the cinuimstances f)f the eiul of 
Soranus and his daughter, we arc not informed. Thrasciis Iia\ing j)re- 
vented his wife Arria from following the cxainjd** «>f lier mother of the same 
name, by entreating her not to deprive their daughter of hin* only remaining 
support, caused his veins to be opened in the usual manner; ami as the bbsal 
spouted forth, he said to the quajstor w’ho was present, “ Let us jxmr out to 
Jove the Liberator. Regard this, young man. May the gods avert the 
omen; but you ha\e been horn in times when it is expedient to forlif\ the 
mind by examjdes of constancy."' He died after suffering much ]),iin. / 

Suetonius has left us an interesting picture of the pers()nalit\ of tlio per- 
verted being who was the caust' of all this suffering. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NERO, ACCORDING TO SrETONIUR 

In stature Nero w’as a little below the common size; his body spotted, 
and of a disagreeable appearance; his hair inclined to yellow; his counte- 
nance fair, rather than handsome ; his eyes gray and dull, his neek fat, his 
belly prominent, legs \ery slender, but his constitution healllifiil. For, 
though extravagantly luxurious in his w^ay of living, he hiid, in the course of 
fourteen years, only three fits of sickness, wdiich w^ere so slight, that he 
neither forbore the use of wine, nor made any alteration in Ids usual diet. 
In his dress, and the care of his person, he was so indecent, that he had his 
hair cut in rings one above another ; and w’hen he w'as in Achaia, let it grow 
long behind ; and appeared abroad for the most part in the dress which he 
used at table, with a handkerchief about his neck, his coat loose upon him, 
and without shoes. 

He was entered, when a boy, in almost all the liberal sciences ; but his 
mother diverted him from the study of iiliilosophy, as unsuitable to one who 
was to be an emperor ; &nd his master Seneca discouraged him from reading 
the old orators, that he might keep him the longer in admiration of himself. 
He was much addicted to poetry, and composed verses both with pleasure 
and ease : nor did he, as some think, publish those of other authors for his 
own. 1 have had in my hands some little pocket-books of his, with some 
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well-known verses, all of his own writing, and written in such a manner, that 
it was very evident from the blotting and interlining, that they had not been 
transcribed from a copy, nor dictated by 


another, but written by the composer 
of them. 

He had likew'ise a great taste for 
j)ainting, and moulding of images, but 
of all things an extravagant desire of 
I)opubir applause, being a rival of e^ ery 
man who was upon any account admired 
by the people. It was the general be- 
lief, that, after the prizes he won by 
his jierforniaiices upon the stage, lie 
would the next lustrum have entered 
amongst the wrowstlers at the Ohmpic 
games. For ho was continually prac- 
tising in that way ; nor did he attend 
111 (ireiTe that kind of solemnity any 
olheiwise, than as the judg(‘s used to 
do. sitting U])on the ground in the Stia- 
diiini. And if a pair of wrestlers hap- 
pened to get 'without the limits assigned 
t lit 111, he would with his own hands 
bring them baek into their proper place. 

'I uwards the end of Ins life, he made 
.1 public \o\\, that if he continued in 
the p(‘aeeiible enjoyment of the empire, 
he '\v(uil(l, in the games which he in- 
tended to gi^o for his success against 
the insurgents, appear ujwm the stage, 
to manage the '\Nater-organ, as also to 
pla\ ujion the flutes and bagpipe, and 
ujioii the day concluding those diver- 
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sioiis, would act Ids p.irt in a play, and 

dance to tlie .story of Turnus in Virgil. And there arc some w’ho say, that 
he put to death the jdayer Fans as a dangerous rival. 

He liad an invincible desire, but capriciously directed, of rendering him- 
self famous through all succeeding ages. He therefore took from several 
things and jdaces their former appellations, and gave them new names 
derived from Ids own. He called the montli of Ajiril, too, Neroneus, and 
had a design to change the name of Rome into that of Neropolis. 

He thought there was no other use of riches and money than to squander 
them aw’ay profusely ; regarding all those as sordid wTCtehes who kept their 
expenses within due bounds ; and extolling those as truly noble and gener- 
ous souls, who lavished away and wasted all before them. He never wore 
the same garment twice. Ho would game for four hundred thousand ses- 
terces for every spot that came up upon the tali. He used to fish with a 
ffolden net, drawn by silken cords of the finest scarlet colour. It is said that 
he never travelled wdth less than a thousand carts attending him with 

: the mules being all shod with silver, and their drivers dressed in 
scarlet clothes of the finest wool ; and a numerous train of footmen, and Afri- 
cans, with bracelets on their arms, and mounted upon horses in splendid 
trappings. 
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He was a despiser of all religious worship, except that of the Syrian 
goddess ; but at last he regarded her so little that he spurned her, being 
now engaged in another superstition, in which ho invariably persisted. For 
having received from some obscure plebeian a little image of a girl, as a 

E reservative against plots, and discovering a conspiracy immediately after, 
e constantly worshipped, and with three sacrifices a day, his imaginary pro- 
tectress, as the greatest amongst the gods. He was likewise desirous to 
have it thought that he had from the information of thcat deity a knowledge 
of future events. A few months before he died, he offered several sacrifices, 
to consult the entrails of the victims ; but could never obtain any favourable 
intimations from them.<2 


MERIVALE’S ESTIMATE OF NERO AXD TITS TIMES 

The youth who at the age of seventeen years had been called to govern 
the civilised world, is represented in his busts and ni(*dals as handsome in 
count^nhnee, but, as Suetonius remarks, without grace nr winningness of 
expression. His hair was not the bright auburn of Apollo, tht‘ delight of 
the Romans, to which it was so often likened, but yello-wish or sand}; his 
figure, though of middle stature, was ill-proportioned, the iu‘c*k was thick 
and sensual, the stomach prominent, the legs slender. His skin, it is a<ldcd, 
was blotched or pimpled; but this, it may be Mipj)Osed, w.is the effect of 
intemperance in his later years; his eyes w(‘re dark gray or gr(‘(‘nish, and 
their sight defective, which may account perhaps for the seoul which seems 
to mark their expression, llis health, notwithstanding liis excesses, con- 
tinued good to the end, and it was only from anxious concern for his voice 
that he wrapped his throat in kerchiefs, like a confirmed valetudinarian. In 
his dress there avjis a mixture of sh^venliness and finery ; in tlu* arrangement 
of his cherished locks he was exceedingly careful, piling them in tiers above 
the crown, and letting them fall from thence ovt'r the shouklers, a fashion 
which was repute<l not less indecent, or jit least effeminate, than the loose- 
ness of his cincture, the bareness of his feet, and the lightness of the chamber- 
robe in which he did not scrujde to appear in public*. 

We may trace perhaps to the character of his master, and to the kind of 
education he was likely to receive from him, the ardent love of admiration, 
ill-directed as it was, which distinguished the pujal of Seneca. To this con- 
stant anxiety to comjietc with livals, and triumph over them, however trifling 
the objects on which it was exercised, may bo ascribed the indifference Nero 
evidently felt to the title of divinity, which in his inordinate vanity he might 
have been expected to claim. He wanted to be admired as the first among 
men, not to be adored as a god. He could not be Apollo, and contend at the 
same time for the prize of the Pythian games ; he could not be Hercules, and 
carry off the chaplet at Nemea; ho could not be Jupiter, and gain the victory 
at the great contest of Olympia — distinctions on which his soul was bent 
from an early period of his career, and wdiich, as we shall see, he lived eventu- 
ally to achieve. His courtiers might, if they pleased, pronounce his likeness 
to these or any other divinities ; but to make him actually divine was to rob 
him of the honours he so vehemently affected. The poets might predict his 
apotheosis after death, and doubtless the verses in which Lucan, at that time 
his friend and companion, challenged him to choose what godship he would 
assume in heaven, and where he would fix his throne, imploring him to take 
his seat in the middle of the universe, lest if he leaned ever so little from the 
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centre tlie world should be thrown by his august weight from its eternal bal- 
ance — such verses were doubtless accepted as a fitting tribute to the germ 
of a divine existence hereafter to blossom into flower. But the ardour with 
wliicii Nero aspired to distinctions among mortal men was itself a guarantee 
against his usurping the character of the impassive godhead, which can neither 
enjoy a triumph nor suffer a disgrace. 

Nor again, though described by Tacitus as lusting after the incredihle^ hafl 
Nero the same passion as (’’aligula for realising ap[)arent impossibilities to prove 
his superhuman i)Ower. lie was not impelled in a career of marvels by rest- 
less and aimless pride. Once removed from the sjdiere of theatrical shows 
. 01(1 cont<‘sts, lie had no higher notion of his position than .as enabling him 
ti) uccumiihite, to multi[>ly, or to enlarge the commonest objects of luxury, 
lie nc\er travelled, it is asserted, with less than a thousand carriages in Ids 
tniin. His banquets were those of the noble debauchees of the day on a still 
vaster scale of expense ; in the height of his extravagance, he would equip 
his jictors witli masks or wands covered with genuine jicarls; he would stake 
lour hundred thousand sesterces on a single cast of the dice ; he bath%! in 
unguents and stimulated his friends to expend four millions on the perfumes 
ahuie of a single siippiM*. His presents to favourites were sums of money 
iu!in_\ times greater than had ever been given to favourites bef4>re ; his build- 
ings were colonnades longer, halls w'ider, towers higher, than had been raised 
In his lU’edeceNsors. His projected canal from Puteoli to Rome would only 
h i\c Imm u the longest of canals ; the attempt he latterly made to cut through 
tlie i>thiiius 4)[ (’orinth w'as only a repetition of previous attempts, neither 
licttc'i planned, nor more steadfastly persevered in. 

Ill his s( hemes there was nothing neiv or original. Nero was devoid of the 
iiii.igin.it ion which throw's an air of w'ild grandeur over the character of 
( '.iligiil.i. 'Plu* notion that he burned Koine on purpose to have an opportunity 
ol icluiilding it more magnificently would have been more apidicable, as it 
seeiim to to his predecessor than to him. Hut w'ithin the [laltry sphere 
of his dcgr.ided taste he claimed to be pre-eminent. As a mime or player he 
W’.is not satislieil with any single class of jiarts, or anyone department of 
exhibition. After rivalling Apollo in song and the Sun in charioteering. 
In* Jisj)iicd tt) display the courage and vigour of Hercules, and a lion w'as 
duly jireparcd, ilruggeil or fed to stupor, to be strangled in his arms, or 
hi.iiiiod w'ilh a .stroke of his club. He acted, he sang, he played, he danced. 
He insisted on rejircsenting men and heroes, gods and even goddesses. To 
aflivt the woman indeed, in dress, voice, and gesture, w'as a transformation 
111 which he took a childish plea.sure, restrained by no sense of dignity or 
decency. He adopted his superstitions, as well as his garb and habits, from 
^yria, from his Parthian and Armenian guests, or from the diviners and 
necromancers of the credulous East. To the art of magic he devoted w'ealth, 
energy, natural abilities, in short, all his resources ; but Nature, says Pliny* 
Mas too strong for him. Ilis failure to divine the future, or raise the spirits 
of the dead, w'as noted by the wise as a signal demonstration of the futility 
of magical pretensions. For none of the accustomed divinities of Rome did 
h‘* evince any respect, nor for places consecrated by the national religion ; 
mt ho reverenced the Syrian Astarto, till in a fit of vexation he renounceil 
icr protection, and insulted her image. At last his sole object of veneration 
w^s a little figure of a girl, which he always wore as a talisman about him, 
attecting to learn from it the secrets of futurity. 

Such were the miserable interests of this infatuated creature, the victim 

licentious indulgence, a child prematurely stunted both in mind and 

H. W. — VOL. VI. p . 
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body, surrounded on the throne not by generals and statesmen, but by 
troops of slaves or freedmen, by players and dancers lost to all sense of 
deoency themselves, and seeking only their advancement at the expense of 
their master and of mankind; surrendered by loose women to still more 
despicable minions, and ruled by the most cruel and profligate of ministers. 
Helius and Tigellinus, Doryphorus and Sporus, are among the most hateful 
names of the imperial history; into the abominations of their career it 
would be pollution merely to look. No wonder that, when encircled by so 
loathsome a crew he saw the i)roud citizens prostrate at his feet, he could 
exclaim that no prince before him had known the extent of his power. But 
though at their patron's command statues and arches miqht rise in honour 
of these iiifanioiia ooinpaiiions, it may be said for the i-redit of the people, 
that they received much less of lip-worship than their predecessors, Sejanus, 
Pallas, and Narcissus. 

There seems indeed to have risen, at least in the later years of this 
principate, a marked sejmration between the court and the nobility; the 
senators shrank from the presence of a man who so oj)enly degratled his 
name and lineage; they fled the contact of his dissolute associates; they 
entered into widesjiread* consiuracies against him, to which they had never 
been provoked by the tyranny of his predecessors ; and they had the merit 
of incurring his petulant displeasure, with many a thn*at to extinguish their 
order altogether, and give the provinces to his knigliis and freedmen. “ I 
hate you, Ca*sar," exclaimed the most reflned of Ids flaltciers, liccause you 
are a senator.” Accordingly this emperor, notwithstamling the pomp and 
splendour of his shows and public appearances, seems to ha\e been left for 
the most part to tlie mercenary attendance of his ]>crsonal fa^ouriteR, pro- 
tected only by a troop of spies and informers, and the ■\ilest junlion of the 
pampered populace, from the general detestation of icsj)(*ctahle citizens.^ 

The cruelties of Nero’s later }ears W’ere the more fearful, pis-liaps, from 
their apparent ea])riee. He had no pcditic object, such as imiy l»e ascribtfd 
to Tiberius — of policy indeed he w'as incapable. Except that Ids murders 
were commonly jirompted by need or fear, and therefore fell oftciiest on the 
rich and powerful, it can hardly he said that one class suffered from them 
more terribly than another. 

Undoubtedly, howe^e^, the senate furnished the longest list of victims 
to the tyrant's barbarity. The greatest and noblest were the most exposed 
to the prince’s evil eye, which lighted uj)i»u them ecpially at public cere- 
monials and private receptions, and marked ihciii for immolation at every 
fresh burst of ill-humour. The proscriptions to wddeh this body was sub- 
jected under the four (’laudian Cjcsars reduced its numbers considerably, 
more, indeed, it may be imagined, than w'as replaced by the ordinary sources 
of replenishment. Claudius, among his other reforms, sought to restore the 
balance by a special measure, and siieh w’as probably the object of his re- 
vision of the senate, the last of the kind we read of ; but the decline must 
have been accelerated under Nero, without check or counteraction. Nero, 
reckless equally of the past and future, felt no anxiety to maintain the 
numbers of that historic assembly ; and the various causes, besides the em- 

[» Apologists are not wanting who assert that it was chiefly Nero’s contempt for Roman cus- 
toms which alienated the ** respectable citizens’'; that these citizens were really more brutal 
than Nero ; and that the emperor’s chief fault was criminal indulgence towards his courtlex^ 
rather than cruelty. Such views illustrate the curious oscillations of historical criticism, to which 
we have so often had occasion to refer. Even the most sympathetic and flattering view of Nero 
presents him as at least reflecting the conditions of a society in some respects monstrous.] 
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peror’s t3Tanny, which were always at work to extinguish the oldest families, 
must have acted with terrible force on the effete branches of the ancient aris- 
tocracy. But if its numbers were reduced, no less were its employments 
also diminished. 

T’lider the lax discipline of Nero and of Tigellinus appointments to 
ollicc abroad would be the prize of interest and favour, guided neither by 
routine nor b^" discretion ; at homo the boards and comniissions established 
])y Augustus would fall into disuse. Pensions and sinecures, though such 
coiTUptions are not known to us at Rome by name, would doubtless Jibound, 
hut of leal business there would be less and less. Intrigue and peculation 
wouhl flourish in a soil protected from the air of ])ublic 0 ]>inioD, and the 
•strong hand of central control. 

'I'lic- passive endurance which marked the conduct of the senate under 
llic ini]»(‘rial persecutions seems to bespeak a consciousness of its own guilt 
to\^ards the state, and it compounded for its monopoly of unquestioned 
ihiiM's by laming to the yoke of a jealous and domine<o*ing master. Wc 
jIiscomt ill Sciicca no reliance on the senate. He never speaks ot it as a 
li\iiig guardian of the virtues of Homan society. And yet, not^^ithstand- 
jng ahandomnent of its high prerogative, it still exercised a moral 
pj)\\i 1. Its more title could awaken associations which thrilled from pulse 
to pulse. It was still regarded hy the men of ancient name and blood as the 
true lioad or licart of the empire, rather than the upstart Claiidiiis or Domi- 
tius. might weai the purple and wield the sword. To the men of words 
.uid pluases the emjieror was still an accident, — the senate was an eternal 
tact, — ,it a time when rhetoric might make revolutions, though it could not 
11 society. To thorn it was still the symliol of liberty, at a time 

wlicii liberty ami (’a'sar were regarded as two gladiators sword in hand, 
jultcrl against each other in mortal combat. 'Phis venerable image of its 
ancient maji'sty was })reserved to it by the proscriptions themselves by 
wlihli it Miffcrcil ; for as <»ftcii as a murdered Scriboniiis or Pompeiiis was 
leplacid in tlie chairs of oflice by a Bubcllius, a Jxillius, or a Vitellius, the 
piinei])le of its vitality was in fact invigorated by the infusion of new 
Jilcbeian blood. 

As fast indeed as the tyrant’s exigencies required the confiscation of the 
great estates t)f nobles, and the overthrow of great families, his caprice 
and favour wore elevating new men from the inferior orders to succeed to 
tli‘‘ir distinctions, and to rival them in their vast possessions. Nero never 
kept his niomw. All he robbed, all he extorted, was squandered as abruptly 
as it was acquired, and shri'wd Homtan monej'-makers were alwa^ss waiting 
upon liis necessities, and sweeping the jiroperties of liis victims into their 
Stoics fj)r a small jiart of their value in specie. Of the vast sums amassed 
o\ the fn‘cdnien of Claiidius and his successors some records have been 
jnesened to us ; but the freedmen vrere a class peculiarly obnoxious to re- 
uuirk, and it is jirobable that knights and senators were at tlie same time, 
'•uid hy similar compliances, raising fortunes not less enormous, who have 
pciipcd tlie designating finger of history. Though the grinding processes 
the colossal properties of the nobles were subjected must on the 
''hole have broken down the average amount of their revenues far below 
le rate at which it figured under the republic and the first Caesars, we 
I'f suppose that the current set all in one direction, or that the age 

j L-laudius and Nero was not also a period of great private accumulations. 

of individuals and of the upper ranks at Rome generally reached 
perhaps its greatest height at this culminating epoch. 
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Descending, however, from the high places of the Roman world, we find 
beneath them a commonalty suffering also a social revolution, undergoing a 
rapid transition, and presenting the elements of two rival classes, or even 
hostile camps, in the bosom of the city. The clients and retainers of the 
old nobility, whether freed or freeborn, still formed the pith and marrow 
of the commonwealth; still leaning their humble tenements against the 
great lords* mansions, still respecting them as their patrons and advisers, 
still attending their levees, and waiting for tlie daily complement of the 
sportula at their doors, they regarded them as the real chiefs of the state, 
and held them equals of Caesar himself. The death or exile of their august 
protector might strike them with surprise and indignation ; but when they 
looked around and counted their numbers, tho}' felt their own insignificance, 
and quailed beneath the blow in silence. They saw that tlicre was growing up 
beside them a vast class of patronless jiroletaries, the scum of the streets and 
lanes, slaves, freedmen, foreigners, men of base trades and infamous emploj’- 
ments, or of ruined fortunes, who, having none hut Ciesar himself to depend 
on, threw the weight of their numbers in his scale, and earned his doles and 
entertainments by lavish caresses, and deeds corresponding to their prom- 
ises. These have been called the lazzaroni of ancient Rome ; in idleness, 
indeed, and mendicancy they deserve the title ; but they were the jiaujicrs 
of a world-wide empire, and the crumbs on which they fed fell from the 
tables of kings and princes. The wealth of millions of subjects was lavished 
on these mendicant masters. For days togcth(*r, on the oft-recurring 
occasion of an imperial festival, \aluabies of all kinds were throw’n pell- 
mell among them, rare and costly birds w'ere lavished upon them by tlioii- 
sands, provisions of every kind, costly robes, gold and sihcr, pearls and 
jewels, pictures, slaves and horses, and e\en tamed wild beasts. At last, in 
the progress of this wild jirofusion, ships, houses, and estates w'ere bestowed 
by lottery on these waiters upon (*8Psar’s providence. 

This extravagance was retained without relaxation throughout Nero’s 
reign ; had he paused in it for a moment the days of his power w’ould have 
been few. The rumour that he was about to quit Rome for the East 
caused murmurs of dibcontent, and forced him to consult the god^. and 
pretend to be deterred by signs of their displeasure from carrying ]flts de- 
sign into effect. When at last, as w'e shall see, he actually visited Greece, 
he left behind him a conlidential minister, to keej) the stream of his liberality 
flowing, at w’hatever cost and by whatever measures of spoliation. Absent 
or present, he flung to these pampered suiiportcra a i»ortion f)f every confis- 
cated fortune ; the emperor and his jieople hunted together, and the division 
of the prey was made apparently to the satisfaction of both equally. Capri- 
oioua as were the blows he dealt around him, this class alone he took care 
never to offend, and even the charge of firing the city fell lightly on the 
ears of the almost houseless multitude, w'hose losses at least had been fully 
compensated by plunder. The clients of the condemned nobles were kept 
effectually in check by this hungry crowd, yelling over every carcass with 
the prospect of a feast. Nero, in the height of his tyranny and alarm, had 
no need to increase the number of his praetorians ; the lazzaroni of Rome 
were a bodyguard surrounding him in every public place, and watching the 
entrances and exits at his palace gates. 

Such were the chief distinctions of class at this period among the Roman 
people, the so-called lords of mankind, and beyond them lay the great worjd 
of the provincials, their subjects. But if these were subjects in name*, they 
were now become in fact the true Roman people; they alone retained real 
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freedom of action within the limits of the empire; they were allowed to 
labour, and they enjoyed the bulk at least of the fruits of industry; they 
rarely saw the hateful presence of the emperor, and knew only by report the 
luathsome character of his courtiers and their orgies. And if sometimes 


the thunderbolt might fall among them, it struck onfy the highest eminences; 
the multitude was safe as it was innocent. The extortion of the proconsul 
ill the province was not to be compared in wantonncss or severity with tlie 
reckless pillage of the emperor in the capital, nearer home. The petulance 
of a proconsul’s wife was liardly tolerated abroad, while at home the prince’s 
\\orst atrocities were stimulated by female cupidit}’. The taxation of the 
subject, if heavier in some respects than that 
of the citizen, was at least tolerably regular ; 
the extraoidinary demands w'hich Nero made 
towards the rebuilding of lltime were an ex- 
it jition to the routine of fiscal imposts. Hut, 

.ibovi* all, the provincials had changed place 
AMth tlioii masters in being now the armed 
loice of the empire. 

The citizen had almost ceased to wdcld the 
swtu-tl. Even the priutorians w'ere recruited 
fiom Italy, not from Koine herself; and among 
thuiii thousands were doubtless foreign born, 
the ollsi ourings of the provinces, who had 
thrown themsohes on the shores of Italy tt) 
seek their lortuncs in a sphere abandoned b> 
ilie indolence of their masters. The pra'to- 
11 . 111 , like the jirolctary of the city, w'as highly 
cJiciished by the emperor. He had his rights 
ukI pii\ lieges which raised him above e\ery 
Ollier military conscri])t. While the legion- 
ary scr\cd at ten asses a day for thirty or 
lurty }ears, exposed to the risks of w'ar, fa- 
tigue, and climate, nor regained his liberty 
and Safely till age had blanched his hair and 
stiffened his limbs, the pnetoriaii lived quietly 
at Rome under the lax discipline of a stative 
tJamp ; he enjoyed double pay, and claimed 
dismissal after sixteen years’ service. He had 
Ills regular dole of corn, his occasional largess, 
his extraordinary donative whenever an op- 
1^1‘tuiiity had occurred to prove his fidelity, 
liberius, on the fall of Sejanus, had given him 1000 asses; Claudius had paid 
for the purple with a sum of 160,000,000 of sesterces; Nero had followed 
these examples, and established them as the rule of the succession; on the 
overthrow of Piso’s conspiracy he had requited his praitorians with 2000 
sesterces apiece. Thus caressed, the favoured cohorts of the guard 
became the firmest support of the prince, their creature, and under the 
sway of military traditions, from which even they were not exempt, re- 
garded their oath of allegiance with strict fidelity. This fidelity, indeed, 
they considered due to the imperator himself rather than to the senate and 
people, whom they equally despised; they were satisfied with the power of 
paaking the Ctesars, and as yet were far from conceiving in their minds the 
ufea of unmaking them again. 
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But far different was the case with the legions in the provinces. The 
legionary was still less Roman than the prsstorian. If to a great extent 
the recruits for the frontier camps were still levied from the class which 
possessed the nominal franchise of the city, yet these citizens were them- 
selves, for the most part, new-enfranchised provincials; they had received 
Latin or Roman rights as a boon from the emperor, or perhaps purchased 
them for the sake of their fiscal immuiiities. Homans in blood or even 
Italians the legionaries no longer were. They were Buj)ported by ample 
levies of auxiliaries, avowedly of foreign extraction, generally transferred 
from their homes to a camp at a far distant station; Silures and Brigantes 
to the Danube; Tungri and Suevi to the borders of Wales; Iberians to the 
Euphrates; Nuniidians to the Uhine. Amidst the clang of ilissonant lan- 
guages that resounded through the camp the Latin was the least heard and 
understood. 

Yet the word of command was still Roman, and the chief officers were 
Roman also; the affections of this soldier}’, long estranged from the empe- 
ror and the senate, were attached to the tribune and the legatiis ; and the 
murmurs of the nobles at honi«', which moved the sympathy of their kins- 
men on the frontier, met a deep response in the devotion of tliese sons of the 
eagles to their accustomed leaders. Tlie vast distance of the great camps 
of the empire from one another, and the frequent cliange of their officers, 
together with the motives of jealousy whicli the emperors nourished 
between them, helped to prevent these legions from joining in a comiiion 
cause when disaffection menaced an outbreak in any particular quarter. 
They made some partial attempts to supplant the pradorians by carrying 
one of their own chiefs to power; but every endeavour of the kind had been 
hitherto baffled by the want of coneert among them. More suceess was to 
attend the efforts in the near future. 

lu the year 03 A.D., Nero, we are told, was i)reparing to visit the East 
in })ersou. Some indeed asserled that his object was only to behold the 
wonders of Egypt, and the interest of the citizens was just tlieii directed 
towards that iu}sterious region l)y the disco\ cries of an exploring party, 
which had recently ascended the Nile nine hundred miles abo\e Syene. 
Others belie\ed that he had no intention of procee<ling beyond (i recce ; but 
it seems probable that his \iews were really more extensive, and tliat he con- 
templated throwing himself into the quarters of the S\riaii legions, and 
checking by his jiresence the ambition of the proconsul, perhaps seizing an 
opportunity to overthrow him. Hut, whale v(*r Nero's project may have 
been, it was frustrated, as we have seen, by the occurrence of the fire at 
Rome. The affairs of the next three years have been already related : the 
conspiracies which were concerted against the emperor at home, his re- 
doubled efforts to secure the favour of the populace, and his cruel precaution 
of destroying every man of eminence who might become the centre of fresh 
machinations to his prejudice. In the year 66 he at last found leisure to 
execute his scheme of travel, so far, jit least, as to visit Greece ; w’here he 
presented himself at the public spoctacle.s, and gratified his passion for danc- 
ing and singing before promiscuous assemblages, w’ith still less reserve than 
at home. All the states which held musical contests had hastened, even be- 
fore his arrival, to humour him with the offer of their prizes, and Nero had 
received their envoys with the highest honours, and invited them to his 
table. When one of them begged him to give a specimen of his singing, and 
his skill was rapturously applauded, he declared that the Greeks alone had 
ears, and alone deserved the honour of hearing him. 
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Nero remained in Greece to the beginning of the year 68. He was at- 
tended by courtiers and court-followers of all descriptions, and many, it was 
affirmed, of the chief nobility were invited to accompany him, that he might 
slay them more securely at a distance from the city. However this may oe, 
the miuisters of his luxury and panders to his vices formed the most con- 
spicuous portion of his escort ; for he seems to have prosecuted his enormi- 
ties among the despised Greeks more shamelessly than ever. The great 
ambition (»f the iiiiperator, now following in the track of Mummius, Flamin- 
iiiiis, Agrippa, and Augustus, was to gain the distinction of a Periodonicus, 
or victor in the whole circle of the games ; for in compliment to him, the 
contests which recurred in successive }ears at Olympia, Nemea, Delphi, and 
(’urintli were all to be enacted during his residence in the country. Nor 
was this the only irregularity admitted. At Olvmpid ho demanded a musi- 
cal contest, such as had never been practised there before ; at the isthmus he 
contended in tragedv and comedy, which also was contrary to the local 
usage. The exertions of Nero were not confined to jdaying, singing, and 
a<‘ting. Ho presented liiinself also as a charioteer, nor was he ashamed 
to receive tlic jiri/o even when he had fallen with car and horses to the 
ground. Wlu‘rever he went he challenged the most famous artists to contend 
with him, and extorted every jirize from ever}' competitor. A Roman 
c<msular emuded the* part of herald, and proclaimed in the astonished ears of 
Greece, **Nero the Emperor is Victor, and he crowns the People of Rome, 
and the World which is his own." 

The flattery of the Greeks dt'served substantial acknowledgment, and 
Nero w'as prepared to make a sacrifice for the purpose. He negotiated an 
exchange of j)ro\iiices for the senate, resigning the imj)erial prison-house of 
S.irdinia, and receiving in its place tlie prefecture of Acluiia. He then pro- 
t laimcd, in the Foruiii at Corinth, the freedom and iniinunity of the province, 
while he awarded to his judges the honour of Roman citizenship, together 
witJi large presents in money. Another project ascrila'd to him, magnificent 
and useful in itself, may have had no other ohji'ct in his mind than to render 
him famous in history ; in almost any other human being vv(‘ should look for 
sonic worthier motive for it. This was the cutting of the isthmus of Cor- 
inth, a measure often before projioscd and attempted but never achieved. 
The work was commenced, convicts were I'ondemned to labour upon it, 
and among them the learned stoic Musonius Rufus, removed from Gyarus, 
whither he liad been banished as an accomplice in Piso’s conspiracy, was 
seen by another philosopher handling the spade and pick-axc. But men of 
science from Egypt assured the emperor that, if tho work were effected, the 
waters of tho Goriiithian Gulf, being higher than the Saronic, would submerm 
the island of AOgina, and after Nero's departure the design was promptly 
abandoned. Tho Romans regarded its frustration as a judgment perhaps 
on his unnatural pride. In commencing the w'ork with a sacrifice, it had 
been remarked, as an instance of the Iiatred he bore the senate, that he had 
prayed simply that it might turn out w'ell for the emperor and the people 
of Rome. 

It is not impossible, however, that there may have been a politic motive 
in this visit to Greece, such as has been suggested for the expedition of 
Paius into Gaul. h>esh disturbances had broken out in Judea; the cru- 
elties of Gessius Florus had excited a sedition, which Cestius Gallos ad- 
vanced to Jerusalem from Antioch to repress. But here he bad encountered 
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the people in arms, and had been suddenly overpowered and slain. The 
Jews were elated with success and hopeless of pardon ; it was soon evident 
that the great war which must decide the fate of their country, and with it 
of the Roman Empire in the East, so often threatened, so long delayed, had 
commenced. But Corbulo was almost on the spot ; his legions were mighty, 
his name still mightier ; such forces under such a leader might be trusted to 
do the work of Rome thoroughly iii any quarter. Ne\ertheless the jealousy 
of the wretched prince prevailed over all concern for tlie interests of his 
country. He trembled at the increase of influence this new war might bring 
to his formidable proconsul. This was the moment he chose for repairing 
in person to the threshold of his province, and sum moiling the man he feared 
to attend upon him in Greece. At the same time he ordered Vesjiasian, 
who had already distinguished himself in the British war, but had acquired 
as yet no dangerous pre-eminence, to take command of the forces destined 
for Palestine. Corbulo must have known that he was superseded ; he must 
have felt his summons as a disgrace; he must have apprehended personal 
danger. Yet had he known that every step he took westward was bringing 
him straight ’to his doom, such was his fidelity as a soldier that he w'ould 
have obeyed without hesitation. No sooner had he aiTi\ed at Cenchrcic, the 
port of Oorinth, than he was met by emiss.iries from Nero bearing him the 
order to despatch himself. Without murmur, he plunged a sw’oid into his 
heart, exclaiming as he struck the blow, “ Rightly ser\ed I " [<J7 A.i).]. 

Nor was the gallant Corbulo the tyrant’s only victim. At the same time 
he summoned tw'o brothers, Rufus and Proculus, of tin* great Seriboniau 
house, "who commanded in the two Germanies, to meet him in Greece, under 
pretence of conferring w'ith them on state affairs. The Mimnions w'as in fact 
a recall, and the pretence which accompanied it could hardly ha\e deceived 
them ; yet they too obeyed wdth the same ahi(‘rity as Corbulo, and fell, jier- 
haps not unwittingly, into the same snare. Some specitic charges w’ere laid 
against them ; hut no opj)ortunity was given them of meeting them, nor 
were they allow'cd to see the emperor. They killed themselves in despair. 

Although, during his sojourn in Greece, Nero tra^e^sed the i)rovince in 
every direction, it was observed that he refrained from \isiting either Athens 
or Sparta. With resj)ect to the city of Lycurgiis it was afliniied merely that 
he kept aloof from it lest the austerity of its usages should prove irksome to 
liim ; but he dared not enter the abode of the Erinyes, from dread of their 
yani^eance on his crimes. Another account said that he was deterred from 
initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis, which was denied, under ilirest im- 
precations, to the impious and impure. Of these awful legends of Grecian 
antiquity but a faint and confused echo resounded in Italy. To the Latin 
or the Sabine it little mattered whether the murderer shrank from Athens or 
Eleusis, whether it was tlie avenging Furies or the pure goddess of the mys- 
teries before whom he trembled to ajipeai*. Give but freedom to the people, 
they said, to declare w'hat they really think, and wdio so base as to hesi- 
tate between Seneca and Nero — Nero, wdio more than once deserved the 
sack, the serpent, and the ape, the instruments of death for parricide. True, 
Orestes by divine command liad slain his mother ; but he at least avenged 
the death of a father — Nero had assisted at the slaughter of Claudius; 
Orestes spared at least his wife and sister — Nero had murdered both ; Ores- 
tes had not poisoned a kinsman — Nero had mingled aconite for many: 
above all, Orestes had never sung upon the stage, nor chanted, like Nero, the 
fall of Ilium. This it seems was the crown and climax of his crimes, the 
last and worst of the indignities he heaped on Rome ; this was the deed for 
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which the sword of the avenger was most fitly drawn. “For such,” ex- 
claims Juvenal, “ forsooth, were the acts, such were the arts of our highborn 
prince, p>roud to degrade himself on a foreign stage, and earn the paltry 
chaplets of the Grecian games. Let him lay before the image of Domitius 
the mantle of Thyestes, the mask of Antigone or Melaiiippe ; let him hang 
his votive lyre on the marble statue of Augustus.” 

Beneath tliis veil of rlietoric lies a truth which it is the province of his- 
tory to remark. The Romans, from age to age, viewed their own times in 
ii very different light from that in which tliey have appeared to posterity, 
'i'he notion of J uvenal that the acting and singing 
of Nero were in fact his most flagrant enormities 
was felt no doubt, even in his own day, as a wild 
exaggeration ; nevertheless it points to the princi- 
ple, tlicn still in vigour, of the practical religion of 
antiquity, the j)rinciple of faith in its social tradi- 
tions. With cruelty and oppression the Romans 
were so familiar tliat Nero's atrocities in tliis re- 
spect, so harrowing to our feelings, made little im- 
]>resKion u]jon them ; but his desecration of their 
national manners, his abandonment of the moi 
ninjorum^ the usage of liis ancestors, startled them 
like impiety or sacrilege. They were not aware 
liow lar they had really drifted from the habits of 
.iiitiquity, how much of foreign poison they had 
.idinitted into their \ eins. Theoretically they still 
h(‘ld in sanctimonious horror the customs of the 
str.ingor; foreign usages might be innocent, iia}, 
laudable, in their own place, but to introduce them 
into Jiome w’as a monstrous sin, ii .sin, not against 
the gods in whom they no longer believed, but 
against the nation, in w'hich they believed more 
intensely perhaps than ever. The state or nation 
was itself gradually assuming in their eyes the per- 
sonality of a distinct divinity, in w'hieh all other divinities were absorbed ; 
the Hellenism which Nero vaunted W’as apostasy from the goddess Roma. 

The Greeks on the other hand would regard, >ve may suppose, with more 
indulgence the caprices of their imperial visitor ; they were accustomed to 
Hatter, and in this instance there was some excuse for flattering a humour so 
flattering to themselves. The miserable vices he paraded before them were 
too like their own, at least in their period of corruption, to elicit strong 
moral reprobation. Nevertheless, if w’e may credit our accounts, he found 
more effectual means of disgusting them. The imperial tyranny w'as always 
pursued, as by its shadow, by profuse and fatal expenditure. It seemed un- 
able to move without the attendance of a crowd of harpies, ever demanding 
• heir prey with maw insatiable. Every day required fresh plunder; every 
day proscriptions and confiscations revealed the prince's necessities, and if 
these for a moment slackened for want of victims, his hands were laid on the 
monuments of art, on every object on which money could be raised through- 
t>ut the devoted land. The temples as well as the dwellings and the forums 
t>f Greece w'ere ransacked again for the costliest and most cherished trea- 
sures, to be sold by auction to the highest bidder, or redeemed at exorbitant 
prices by their unhappy owners. Greece was powerless to resist, and her 
murmurs w'ere drowned in the acclamations of the hired applauders ; but she 
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felt her wrongs deeply, and the pretended boon of freedom, accompanied by a 
precarious immunity, was regarded perhaps as an insult rather tlian a favour. 

Borne at least, it might be hoped, would breathe again during the absence 
of her hateful tormentor. But this, we are assured, was as far from her as 
ever. Her condition had become even more miserable. The emi>eror had 
given the government of Italy to a freedman named llelius, and this minion 
exercised cruelty and rapine at his own eapriee, not even deigning to ask 
the prince’s pleasure beforehand on the executions and confiscations he com- 
manded. Yet Helius nas not unfaithful to his master’s interests. On the 
first symptoms of danger from discontent in the city or the provinces, for such 
symptoms began at last to threaten, he urged linn to hasten back to the seat 
of government, and it wiis Nero's olistiiiacy alone that post[»oned his return 
for some months. You admonish me, you entreat me,” replied the infatuated 
wretch, “ to present myself again at Rome ; nay, but you should rather dis- 
suade me from returning, until 1 have reaped my full harvest of laurels.” 
This harvest was not yet gathered in, and the cries of the keeper of the 
city, already trembling for the fate of the empire, were disregarded, while 
there yet remained a stadium to lu* trodden, or a cluiplct to be won, in (Ireece. 
At the commeueement, however, of the year Oh the asjieet of affairs had be- 
come still more serious. Plots for the subversion of the government were 
believed to be rife in the armies of the West. The heads of administration 
at Rome knew' not whom of their olVieers in (iaul or vSjuiiu to trust. Dee}) 
gloom had settled down on lie* u}>}>er classes in the ca])ital ; the tem})er of 
the populace itself, so long the stay of Nero's tyranny, w\is uncertain. llelius 
again urged him to hasten his return. He crossed ^\er to Dreece to confer 
with him in person. lie re})eatcd his instances wulh iucr(*asing fervour. At 
last, w'heii there seemed no more of fame or booty to bt* wrung from Ci recce, 
Nero deigned to take slii}), though the season of na\ig.ition hail not \et com- 
menced, and urged his prow through stormy seas to the haven of Puteoli. 


NERO’S RETURN TO ITALY AND TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO ROME 

At Delphi he had consulted the oracle about his future fortunes, and had 
been warned, w'c are told, against the seventy -third year, a resjjonse which 
seemed to the }ouih of thirty to portend a great length of da}s, but was 
found in the sequel to liave ajn»lher and a fatal sigiiitication. Fortified, 
however, by this delusion, he h.id returned to Italy willi little anxiety, and 
when some of the precious objects that followed in his train were lost by 
ehipwreck, he vaunted in the plenitude of his self-assurance that the fishes 
tbemselveB would restore them. After losing and again recovering both 
Britain and Armenia, his confidence in his good fortune had become, it is 
said, unbounded. It was at Na})les, he remembered, that he liad commenced 
his long course of artistic victories. Now arrived at the height of his glory, 
he detennined to celebrate his successes by a triumphal entry into the Cam- 
panian capital, with a team of milk-wdiite horses. The walls were broken 
down to admit the chariot of the Hieronicus, and the same extravagance 
was repeated when he entered Antium, his native place, and the Albanuxn, 
his favourite residence, and once more, wlien he presented himself before 
Rome. He drove in pomp through the city, in the chariot in which Augus- 
tus had triumphed, with the flutist Diodorus by his side, arrayed in a piuple 
robe, and a mantle blazing with golden stars, wearing on his head the Olym- 
pian coronal, and waving the P^hian in his hand. He was preceded by a 
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long train of attendants bearing aloft his other chaplets and the titles of all 
his victories; he was followed by his five thousand augwtanii with loud 
and measured acclamations, as the soldiers who shared his glory. The pro- 
cession passed through the Circus, some arches of which were demolished to 
admit it, and thence to the Yelabrum and the Forum, skirting the base of 
the Palatine to the Porta Mugionis, the cliief ascent to the hill and the tem- 
ple of Apollo on its suniinit. The sacrifice of victims, the flinging of odours, 
and every other accompaniment of a military triumi)h, were duly observed 
ill this mock solemnity ; the statues of the emperor were decked with 
crowns and lyres; the citizens hailed their hero with the titles of Nero- 
A polio and Nero-IIercules, invoking his divine voice, and }ironouncing all 
who ht‘ard it blessed. The affair was concluded by the striking of medals, 
ell which Nero was represented, to the shame and horror of all genuine 
patriots, in the garb of a llute-player. 


DISC’OXTENT IN THE PllOVlNCES 

But the hour of retribution was at hand. Notwithstanding the servile 
ll.itiery of the senate, and the triumphs and supplications it had decreed, 
Nero felt uneahy at the murmurs no longer stifled, and the undissembled 
i^loom whidi now burrounded ^lim in his capital, and withdrew himself from 
Koine to the Ireer air of Campania. Meanwhile the discontent repressed in 
the city w'as linding vent in the provinces, and the camps, thronged as they 
were with kinsmen of 4;he mocked and injured senators, wm*e brooding o\er 
l»iojccts of revenge. Among the most distinguibhed of the oflicers who at 
thi', time held coinmands and enjoyed the confidence of their soldiers, was 
Scivius Suljiicius (lalba, W'ho for several >cars had governed the Hither 
*^]Min. (’onncctcd with tht‘ lirst families of Rome, and ilescended from many 
lnu'ocs of the camj) and l^'oriim, this man stood high in public regard, and 
ill tiu admiration of the emperors themselves, for his courage, liis skill, and 
his austerity. He had deserved w’cll of C’aligula for the vigour with wdiicli, 
.it a critical moment, he drew uji the reins of discijdiiie in the Rhenish camps ; 
still licttcr of (’laudius for refusing the offer of his own soldiers to raise him 
to empire on ('aJigula's death. He had held command in Aciuitania, and was 
lor two >ears ])roconsul of Africa; he had received tlie triumphal ornaments, 
and had been admitted to the priestly colleges of tlie Tilii, the Quindeoem- 
Mr-^, and the Aiigustales. Full of years and honours, he had retired from 
public enit»loyment through the first half of Nero’s priucipate, till summoned 
to preside over the Tarraconensis. He exercised his powers with vigilance 
and a harshness which perhaps was salutary, until the emperor’s growing 
jealousy warned him to shroud his reputation under the veil of indolenoe or 
even neglect, and thus -fae escaped the fate of Corbulo, and lived to avenge 
it. Galba was in his seventy-third year. In his childhood he had been 
brought, it was reported, with others of the young nobility, to salute the 
iiged Augustus ; and the emperor, taking him playfully by the cheek, had 
said, “ And thou too, child, shalt one day taste our empire.” Tiberius, it 
Was added, bad learned from the diviners the splendid destiny that awaited 
nis old age, but had remarked complacently that to himself it could not 
matter. Nero, it seems, whom these prognostications touched more nearly, 
tuther forgot, or was lulled to fMse security about them. 

Early in the winter of 68, while Nero was still absent in Greece, Galba 
received overtures from C. Julius Vindez, prefect of the Farther Gaul, for 
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a nmultaneous rising. Vindex was himself a Gallico-Roman, scion of a royal 
house in Aquitania, adopted into the imperial gens; but while he imbibed 
the pride of a Roman, he retained the impetuous spirit of his ancestors ; and 
the enormities of Nero, aggravated no doubt in his esteem by his exactions 
in Gaul itself, roused his determination to overthrow him without a view to 
personal aggrandisement. The time indeed was yet far distant when a for- 
eigner could even conceive the idea of gaining the purple. But he fixed his 
eyes on Galba, as the ablest of the class from which fortune could make an 
emperor, and it was with vexation that he found the old chief too cautious 
to be driven headlong into a revolt, the event of which might seem so doubtful. 

Galba indeed had good reason to hesitate. Nero set a price on the head 
of Vindex, whose designs w'ere speedily revealed to him, and though the 
forces of the Gaulish province were disposed to follow their chief, the more 
powerful legions of lower Germany, under Virginius Rufus, were in full 
march against them. The armies met at Vesontio, and there Vindex and Vir- 
ginius, at a private interview, agreed to consjure together, bjit their troojjs 
could come tg no such understanding ; the Virginians attacked the soldiers 
of Vindex, and almost cut them to ])ieecs. Vindex thereupon, with the 
haste and levity of his race, threw himself on his sword, and the rebellion 
seemed for a moment to be crushed. 


GALBA IS SALUTED IMPEilATOll BY HIS SOLDIERS 

But Galba had become alarmed for his own safi*ty. He had received 
communications from a rebel, all tvhose acts were well known to the go\- 
ernment. He had been urged to proclaim liimself emperor, and no re- 
fusal on his part could efface the crime of having been judged ^^ortliy of such 
a distinction. Indeed, so at least he pretended, he had already intercepted 
orders from Nero to take his life, and a ph)t for his assassination was oppor- 
tunely detected among a company of slaves presented him by a freediuan of 
the emperor. Thus impelled to provide for his own safely, he called his 
troops together, and setting before them the images of the tyrant’s noblest 
victims, harangued them on the state of public affairs. Tlie soldiers saluted 
him as imperator, but he would only allow himself to be styled Legatus of the 
senate and the people. He proceeded, however, at once to prorogue all civil 
business, and provide for iiniiiediale war l»y raising forces, botli legionary 
and auxiliary, from tlie youth of the province. At the same time he con- 
vened the notables of the country, to give perhaps a civil colour to his mili- 
tary enterprise. The Gallic and Gennanic legions, now reunited, after the 
death of Vindex, had offered to raise Virginius to the jmrple ; they conjured 
him to assume the title of imperator, and inscribed on liis busts the names of 
Csesar and Augustus. But he steadily refused the honours thrust upon him, 
erased the obnoxious letters, and at length persuaded his admirers to leave 
the decision of affairs to the authorities at home. He entered, however, into 
communication with Galba, w'bo had now, it seems, determined on the attempt, 
and the news was bruited far and wide that Gaul and Spain had revolted, 
and that the empire had passed irrevocably from the monster Nero. 

At once it appeared now many pretenders to power might exist in the 
bosom of the provincial camps. The fatal secret of the empire, that a prince 
might be created elsewhere than at Rome, so long undiscovered, so alien, as 
was supposed, from the sentiments of the age, was revealed in more than one 
quarter. Not in Gaul and Spain only, but in Africa and lower Germany* 
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tlie legions were ready to make an emperor of their own chief. Clodius 
Macer in the one, Fonteius Capito in the other, were proclaimed by the 
soldiers. At the same time Salvius Otho, Nero's ancient favourite, who was 
weary of his long oblivion on the shores of the Atlantic, declared himself a 
supporter of (ralba, and lent him his own slaves and plate, to swell his retinue 
and increase his resources. The civil wars had again 
begun. 

Such was the march of disaffection, the first an- 
1 icipations of which had been revealed to Ilclius before 
tlic* end of 60, and had induced him to urge the 
(Muperor, first by letter and afterwards in person, to 
bast(*n home. Nero, as we have seen, could not be 
jiersuaded to regard them seriously, or postpone to 
t heir consideration his paltry gratifications and amuse- 
inents. After his ri'tiirn to Itome he had again quit- 
ted it for Naples in March, 68, and it was on the 19th 
of that month, the aimiverhary of Agrippina’s murder, 

\Ahile presiding at a gymnastic exhibition, that he 
received the news of the revolt of Vindex. Still he 
licat(‘d the announcement with contempt, and even 
c\f>ressed satisfaction at the prospect of new contis- 
(. it lulls. lie witnessed the contests with unabated 
interest, and retired from them to a banquet. Inter- 
lupted by fiesh and more alarming despatches, he 
leseiited them uith jietulant ill-humour; for eight 
ihi\s he would neither issue orders nor be sjiokcn to 
on tlie subject. Finally arrived a manifi‘sto from 
Vindex himself, which moved liim to send a message 
t.) the senate, requiring it to denounce the rebel as a 
jmblic enemy; but he excused himself from appear- 
ing in jicrsoii, alleging a cold or sore throat, which 
he must nurse for the conservation of his voice. Noth- 
ing so much incensed him as Vindex calling him Ahen- 
obarbus insteail of Nero, and disparaging his skill in 
singing. “ Had they ever heard a better performer ? ” 
he asked peevishly of all around him. He now hurried 
trembling to Rome; but he w^as reassured, w’e are 
told, on the way by noticing a sculpture which repre- 
sented a Gallic soldier dragged headlong by a Roman 


versation with a few only of his nobles, and' passed the day in explaiating 
to them a new water-organ, on which he proposed, he said, “ with Vindex’s 
good leave,” to perform in public. He completed and dedicated a temple to 
Roppoca: once more he celebrated the games of the circus, once more he 
jilayed and sang, and drove the chariot. But it was for the last time. Vin- 
dex had fallen, but Galba, it was now announced, had raised the standard of 
revolt. The rebel's property in Rome was immediately confiscated, to which 
he replied by selling under the spear the emperor’s estates in Spain. The 
hour of retribution, long delayed, was now swiftly advancing ; courier after 
courier was dashing through the gates, bringing news of the defection of 
generals and legions. The revolt of Virginius was no longer doubtful. At 


knight. Accordingly, with his usual levity, instead 
of consulting in full senate, or haranguing on the 
state of affairs in the Forum, he held a hasty con- 
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d^lttbelfiffence tbe puny tyrant ^dnted , coming to himself he tore his robes 
head, with pusiUanimons wailings To the consolations of his 
nurse he replied, with the ones of an infant, never was such ill-fortune as 
his ; other C«esars had fallen by the sword, he alone must lose the empire 
still living At last he recollected himself sufficient!} to summon troops from 
llhncum for the defence of Italy, but these, it was found, were m corre- 
spondence with the enemy Another lesource, which sei\£d oiil} to show 
to what straits he was driven, was to land siilois ficm the fleet it Ostia, 

Then ho invoked the p impel cd populace to 
aiise ill his behalf, ind dressed up couitcsans 
and d Ulcers as Amizons to attend his niaich, 
next moment lie exeliinied that lit would tike 
ship for Alexandria, and thtie c iiii subsistence 
b} singing in the streets Agiin lu 1 lunched 
into invectives igainst the migist rites abioad, 
thre itemngto lec ill and disgi lee lliem tin rmgh 
out his doniiiiK ns , the piov met s ht w uld gn e 
up to pillige, he would slii e\» r> (i lul in the 
eitv,he would missicic the sinitt lit would 
let lot e the li ns on the \ >| iil u c ht w uld 1 1 > 
Rome in ashes hinilh the t\i ml s vtin c\- 
h lusttd he pioposi d m w oin m s in d to nit 1 1 
the rebtls un iimtd tmstm »• in his bt iiitv, his 
tc us, Uld the pirsuisiM tents cf his vtite, to 
win them t(» t bt die net 

Mt in while lilt t \c it ment nnrngtht knights 
md senatois at lilt ji sjrctof 1 li\ei une ktpt 
jiace with the progicss i>f it it It ibi i ul Por- 
tents were oc tuning it Ihtii d lors Rlood 
rained on the Alh in Alouiit , the g lU s of the 
Julian sepuhhie burst open of their own ac- 
cord The Ilundrc d Dav s of N ei o vi ei e draw- 
ing rapidl} to a dost He h id landed m Italy 
about the end of t ebiu ir}, and now at the be- 
ginning of June bis cause had ahead} become 
hopeless Galba, though steadf ist m his reso- 
lution, had not }et set his tioops in motion ; 
nevertheless, Nero was no longer safe m tbe 
cit} The people, at first indifferent, were now 
clamouring against him, for there was a dearth of provisions, and a vessel, 
just amved from Alexandria, was found, to their disgust, to btai not grain, 
but fine sand for the wrestlers in the amphitheatie The pr ctonans had been 
seduced by their prefect Nvmphidius, to whom the camp was abandoned by 
the flight of Tigellmus. Nero was left without advisers , the senators stood 
aloof j of Helms, lately so powerful and energetic, wo hear nothing Terri- 
fied by dreams, stung oy ridicule or desertion, when his last hope of succour 
was announced to have deceived him the wretched tv rant started fiom his 
couch -at supper, upset the tables, and dashed his choicest v essels to the 
ground , then taking poison from Loeusta and placing it m a golden casket, 
he crossed from the palace to the Servilian gardens, and sent his trustiest 
freedmen to secure a ff alley at Ostia. He conjuied some tribunes and cen- 
turions, with a handml of guards, to jom his flight , but all refused, and 
one blunter than the rest exclaimed tauntingly, “ Is it then so hard to 
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At last at midnight, finding that even the sentinels had left their posts, 
lie sent or rushed himself to assemble his attendants. Every door was 
closed ; he knocked, but no answer came. Returning to his chamber, he 
found the slaves fled, the furniture pillaged, the case of poison removed. 
Not a guard, not a gladiator, vas at hand, to pierce his throat. “I have 
neither friend nor foe,” ho exclaimed. He would have tlirown himself into 
the Tiber, but his courage failed him. lie must have time, he said, and re- 
])ose to collect his spirits for suicide, and his freedman Pliaon at last offered^ 
liim liis A ilia in the suburbs, four miles from tlie city. In undress and bare- 
foolt'd, throwing a rougli cloak over his shoulders, and a kerchief across 
his face, he gliiled through the doors, mounted a horse, and, attended by 
Sporus and three others, passed the city gates ^\ith the dawn of the sum- 
nier moining. The Noment.ine road led liim luun.ith the wall of the piw- 
tiU’i.ins, whom he might hear utteiing curses against him, and pledging vows 
to (iall).'i ; and the early travellers from the count r\ asked him, as they 
met, “What new’s of Nero?” or remarked to one another, “These men are 
jnii suing the tyrant.” Tliunder and lightning, and a shock of eartliquake, 
added horror to the moment. Nero's liorse started at a d«*ad body on the 
loadside, the kercdiief fell from his face, and a pr.etonan passing by recog- 
nised and saluted him. 

At tlie ioiirth milestone tlio party quitted the higliway, .alighted from 
their horses, and soramhled on foot tlirough a i‘.ui(*-brake, lading their own 
( lo.iks to tread on, to the rear of the promised villa. Pliaon now' desired 
Ntio to (Touch in a sand-pit hard by, while lie eontrived to open the drain 
fii'in the bathroom, and so admit him niipereeived ; but lie vowed lie w’ould 
not go ali\e, .as lie said, underground, and rem.ained tienibling b('neath the 
w ill. T.ikingw.alerfiom a puddle in his h.ind, “This, "lie s.ud, “ is the famous 
iJiiiik ()f Nero."’ At'last a liole was made, through which he crept on all 
lours into a narrow chamber of the house, and there threw himself on a 
pallet. The coarse bread that w'a» offered him he could not eat, but swal- 
lowed a little tepid water. Still he lingered, his companions urging him to 
st*ek refuge, witliout delay, from the insults about to be heaped on him. He 
ordered them to dig a grave, and lay down himself to give the measure ; he 
desired them to collect bits of marble to decorate his sepulchre, and prepare 
water to cleanse and w'ood to burn his corpse, sighing meanwhile, and mut- 
tering, “ What an artist to perish! ” 

Presently a slave of Phaon’s brought papers from Rome, which Nero 
6n,atelied from him, and read that tlie senate had proclaimed him an enemy, 
and decreed his death, in the ancient fashion. He asked what that was; and 
was informed tliat tlie culprit was stripped, his head placed in a fork, 
and his body smitten with the stick till death. Terrified at this announoe- 
nicnt, he took two daggers from his bosom, tried their edge one after the 
other, and again laid them down, alleging that the moment was not yet 
arrived. Then he called on Sporus to commence his funeral lamentations ; 
then ho implored some of the party to set him the example ; once and again 
he reproached himself with his own timidity. “Fie! Nero, fie!” he muttered 
ni Greek, “ courage, man ! come, rouse thee I ” Suddenly was heard the Sam- 
pling of horsemen, sent to seize the culprit alive. Then at last, wit^ a 
verse of Homer hastily ejaculated, “Sound of swift-footed steeds str^es 
on my ears, ” he placed a weapon to his breast, and the slave Epaphroditus 
^oye it home, 
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The blow was scarcelj strack, when the centurion rushed in, and, thrust- 
ing his cloak against the wound, pretended he was come to help him. The 
dying wretch could only murmur, “Too late,” and, “ Is this your fidelity?” 
and expired with a horrid stare on his countenance. He had adjured his 
attendants to burn his body, and not let the foe bear off his head, and this 
was now allowed him ; the corpse was consumed with haste and imperfectly, 
but at least without mutilation. 

Nero perished on the 9 th of June, fiS a.d., at the age of thirty years and 
six months, in the fourteenth 3'ear of his principate. The child borne him by 
Poppseahad died in infancy, and a subsequent marriage with Statilia Messal- 
lina had proved unfruitful. The stock of the Julii, refreshed in vain bj- 
grafts from the Octavii, the Claudii, and the Domitii, had been reduced to 
his single person, and with Nero the adoptive race of the great dictator was 
extinguished. The first of the Cicsars had married four times, the second 
thrice, the third twice, the fourth thrice again, the fifth six times, and lastlj', 
the sixth thrice also. Of these repeated unions, a large number had bornt' 
offspring, 3’^Qt no descendants of them survived. A few had lived to old age, 
many reached maturit3', some wen* cut off b5’ early sickness, the end of 
others was premature and m3’sterious ; but a largt* proportion were ^ ictims 
of domestic jealons3’^ and politic assassination. 

With Nero we bid farettell to the Ca*s.irs, at the s.ime time we bid fare- 
well to the st,it(' of thini^s which the r^esars cieated and maintained. We 
turn over a page in Roman histoiy. On the \erge of a new epoch ^^e would 
treat with grave respect even the moubter with tthom the old epoch closes ; 
we ma.v think it well that the corpse e\en of Nero u.is unmutil.it ed ; that ho 
was buried decentlv in the Domitian gjirdens on the Pincian; that though 
the people e\inced a thoughtless triumph at his death, as if it promised 
them a freedom which the3'’ couhl neither use nor understand, some unknown 
hands were found to strew flowers on his sejmlchre, and the rival king of 
Parthia adjured tlie senate to do honour to his memorA'. 

Undoubtedly the Romans regarded with peculiar f(*cling the death of 
the last of the Caesars. Nero w'as cut off in earl3’ yoTith ; he perished in 
obscurity ; he was entombed in a private sepulchre, with no manifestation 
of national concern, such as liad throwm a gl(*am of interest over the least 
regretted of his predecessors. Yet these circumstances would not have 
sufficed to impart a deep mystery to the event, without the predisposition of 
the people to imagine that the dymisty which had ruled them for four gen- 
erations could not suddenly pass away, finally and irrevocably. The idea 
that Nero still survived, and the expectation of his return to power, oon- 
tixuied long to linger among them. ^lore than one pretender arose to claim 
his empire, and twenty 3'cars later a fjilse Nero w'as protected by the Par- 
thians, among whom ho had taken refuge, and onl3'' surrendered to the re- 
peated and vehement demands of the Roman government. This populai 
anticipation was the foundation, ])erhaps, of the common persuasion of the 
Christians, that he should revisit the earth in the character of Antichrist ; 
and possibly that Jerusalem itself would be the scene.* 



CHAPTER XXXV. GALRA, OTHO, VITELLIUS, AND THE 
THREE FLAVIANS (68-96 a.d. ) 

Galtia (SEiivirs SrLPirirs Galba), 68-6H a.d. 

The fiill of Nero aii<l tlie a(*(‘(\sbion of Gulha form an important ei)Ocli in 
tin* history of the Roman Empire; for to the inibfortuiie of a form of gov- 
1 ‘iiiment, on wliidi everything depeinled on the ruler, his court, and the 
ImmU guard and guard ot the emperor, a fresh evil was now added, namely 
tliat the army beeame aeeustomed to mutiny, and obtained a decisive influ- 
on the choice of the emperor, (’ertainly Galba did not accept the title 
ot om[)eror, until it ^^as legally assigned to liini by a deputation of the sen- 
ate; but the example of mutiny had been given, the army had in reality, 
and the senate, only in form, de<*ided as to vvdio slnnild occupy the throne, 
and the fate of the empiic was from henceforth made more and more depend- 
tnt on the troops and tluir leaders. 

At first however it appeared fortunate, lliat after the w'eak-minded liber- 
liiies, wlio for some time had been at the head of the states, the government 
should fall into the hands of a veteran warrior who possessed the love and 
Loufideiiee ot his soldiers, and liated ev'erv kind of indulgence and ex- 
"oss; but any advantages which might have arisen from this were out- 
wciglied by the great age of the emperor and the weakness consequent on 
it. Galba’s weakness was lirst perceived wdien he, who at the time of 
Nero's death was still in Gaul, hud returned to Rome ; he was awaited with 
real eagerness. 

Before the arrival of Galba, Nymphidius, who had accelerated the fall of 
Nero, acted as absolute ruler. He prevented Tigellinus frt)m participating 
in the command of the pradorians, tried in every way to gain over the peo- 
ple, saw the entire senate in his antechamber, and mixed himself up with all 
the dealings of the latter with Galba. It then occurred to him that he 
might trace his descent from Ca'sar and tliereby establish his claim to the 
tlirone. But to his terror, he lieard, from a messenger whom he had sent 
to Galba, that Titus Vinius, one of Galba’s legates, held absolute sway over 
tne emperor, that he had named Cornelius Laco prefect of the prstorians, 
instead of him, and that his rule would therefore be at an end as soon as 
Galba entered Rome. He therefore resolved to venture to extremes and to 
make the preetorians proclaim him emperor ; they were turned against him 
by one of his officers, and killed him as soon as he appeared in their camp. 

As soon as Galba arrived in Rome, he had all the friends of Nymphidius 
put to death. These and a few other executions, added to Galba’s aepend- 
on Vinius, prepossessed no one in favour of the new ruler. It was 
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BtaU suffip unfortanate that he had to refuse the guard sums of money prom- 
ised in his name by Nymphidius, and that on ms entry into Rome he saw 
himaa^f obliged to have another troop of soldiers cut down, who had gone 
agsjiiMgit him and made violent demands. Galba was determined to adopt a 
new course of government; but in this ho overlooked the fact, that an 
utterly corrupt people cannot be transformed at once, or lost morality 
recalled by commands. With exaggerated severity and with a parsimony 
which would have been despicable even in a ])rivate individual, he attempted 
to reduce a town accustomed to imperml prodigality to its former simplicity, 
discipline, and order, and tliereby not only embittered the feelings of all, but 
also made himself ridiculous. 

He was indolent and enfeebled by age [lie as over seventy-two years 
old] and depended on three favourites, who eommitled all sorts of severities 
in his name and tried to make money by selling jirivileges and favours. 
These favourites were Vinius, Laco, and Galb.i’s freedman, leelus. For this 
reason, from the beginning, everything pointed to a short duration of liis 
rulership, and dissatisfaction not only seized bold of the great mass in 
Rome, wh^, as everywhere, loved pleiisure and amusement more than virtue 
or their country, but also of the different armies of the kingdom. A fcAv 
months after his accession the legions rose in ui>per (iermany, and demanded 
from the senate the appointment of a younger and moie vigorous einfieror. 
Galba tried to stay the storm by immediately naming a >oung man of good 
family and irreproachable character, Piso Lioinianus, ashisco-regent and suc- 
cessor. Unfortunately, when presenting Piso to tin* troops, ho omitted, out 
of economy, to give presents to the sohliers, as had bet*n the eustom on such 
occasions since the accession of Claudius; ami in hissjieecli to tlie assembled 
army he publicly avowed that the troojis in Germany bad refused him obedi- 
ence. This made the sfildiers dissatistied, aiul he thereby robbed himself of 
the advantages that Piso’s nomination might otherwise have brought him. 


Otho (M. SALVirs Otho), 09 a.d. 

Otho, who had gone to Rome with Galba, seized the opportunity of Gal- 
ba's mistake to place himself on the throne. He bad long solicited the 
favour of the soldiers and people, had given away entire estates to individ- 
uals, had, when Galba dined with him, given money to the emperor's escort, 
and Galba had overlooked all this, because one of his favourites, Vinius, 
whose daughter Otho wished to marry, had come to a secret understanding 
with the latter. Otho instituted a formal conspiracy, corru])ted the soldiers 
by gifts and promises, and had himself proclaimed emperor in a camp of the 
prsetorians, a few days after Piso’s appointment. He left the camp at 
the head of the soldiers who had chosen him, entered the town, killed 
Galba and his co-regent, and w’^as acknowledged emperor by the people and 
senate. This took place on the 15th of January of the year 69, when Galba 
had only reigned seven months and a few days. 

The new emperor only maintained his rule for three months. All the 
provinces and armies swore allegiance to him after Galba's death, only the 
legions of the Rhine and Upper Germany denied him obedience. They had 
already rebelled against Galha, and proclaimed the leader of the troops on 
the lower Rhine, Aulus Vitellius, emperor, as they had not been recom- 
pensed by Galba for the support they had given liini against Nero. This 
rival, although other legions declared for him, would not in himself hav« 
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been dangerous to Otho, as he had become so enervuted by self-indulgence 
that he was wanting in activity and energy as well as in decision ; but in 
Fabius Valens and Aulus Csecina, he possessed two able generals, who placed 
tliemselves at the head of the legions in his stead. 

With the rebellious troops they crossed the Alps into upper Italy and fell 
upon Otho, who had hastily collected as many soldiers as possible and led 
them against the enemy. At first the generals of Vitellius were the losers 
in a few small engagements, as mutual jealousy induced them to act sepa- 
lalcly, but as soon as tlicy concentrated Iheiiiselves they were far superior to 
their adversaries. Otho ought, therefore, to have done everything to delay 
the crisis until the reinforcements whicli he was exi)ecting from the provinces 
<.f the Danube had arii\ed. He nevertheless did the reverse, and through- 
out the entire ^\ar showed himself a ^\orthy comrade of Nero. 

He had been the husband of the notorious Poppfoa Sabina ; had formerly 
j>.irtitip.ited with his imperial friend in all kinds of pleasures, and had in- 
dulged in so much disbijiation that he had not only fallen deeply into debt, 
but had also become enervated and incapable of any' exertion. This had 
already become apparent in the rebellion against Galba ; for he bad lost all 
<(iui\u>e at the moment of action, and would ha\e gi\en the wdiole thing 
up h.id not Ills fcllow-conspiratorh compelled him to persist in Ids designs. 
Hcsidcs he was no general. His troops, wddeh for the greater part consisted 
of })i,ctorians and soldiers of Nero, clung to him w’ith devotion, and were 

< iger to light, but they did not trust their oflicers and would no longer 
lahc orders fioiu them. This determined him to bring tlie fight to a speedy 

< lid, .IS lu‘ felt that at any moment he might be deserted by' his own jieople. 
In bjutc of this, as he had not been jiresent in the earlier smaller fights, so 
now he took no peison.il share in the great battle which was to decide his 
own fate. 

In the ^itmity’ of Gremoiia, Ca'cina and Valens fell on Otho's army'. It 
w IS beaten, suflered considerable loss, and then the gnsiter jiart w'ent over to 
I lie piieniy. Otlio’s cause w'lus, nevertheless, by no means lost ; for the prie- 
torians adhered steadfastly to him, tlie legions of the provinces of the 
Danube were already «m the march, and the entire Eiust as W’ell as Africa 
^vas open to him. Only lie wms too indolent and effeminate to be able to 
i<t( e continuous exertions and hardships, and from the cxani])le of his beaten 
aiiiiy he saw Low cjdiemeral the dc\otion of his soldiers had been. So he 
lost courage, and decided, in spite of the remonstrances and requests of his 
fiicnds, to jiut an end to his life. He stabbed himself to the heart with 
a firmness rarely found in a voluptuary, and by this action won for himself 
the reputation with posterity of having purchased the peace of his country 
with his own life. 

Historians have therefore praised him above his deserts, and placed words 

his mouth w'hich stand in opposition to his life and principles. For in- 
stance, he is reported to have said to his friends and relatives wlio wished to 
restrain him from suicide : “ Others have gained fame by governing well ; 
^»y fame, on the contrary, is to consist in my giving up the government of 
the empire, rather than ruin it by my ambition.” Those who recall the 
fact that Otho throughout his life lived and acted according to the maxims 

a Nero, w'ill know how to divest this story of all that gives his death the 
'JJ'P®^rance of a grand and noble act ; for although it cannot be denied that 
Dtho thereby put an end to the civil war, and died in peace and quietness, 
nevertheless he was not guided by courage or love of country, but by indo- 
lence and despair. B J 6 
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How little the aacrifice of his life cost a Roman at this period, and why 
Otho*8 death must be regarded in quite another light from that in which a 
sinkilar deed would be lo^ed upon nowadays, is apparent from the fact tliat 
some of his soldiers killed themselves at his funeral pile, not from fear of 
the future, but that they might follow the glorious example of their leader. 


VlTELLirs (AuLUS VlTELLIUS), 61) A.I). 


After Otho’s death, the Roman senate not only recognised Vitellius as 
emperor, but determined publicly to thank the (lermanie army for having 
appointed him. Whilst his generals were lighting for his dominion, Vitel- 
lius remained in Gaul, and after the \ ietoi*} made no haste to take jiossession 
of the empire ; he first enjoyed a period of repose at L} ons, and then stopped 

at Cremona and Hologna to hold 
revels and to see the gladiato- 
lial diHj)la>s. It was only in 
July thiee months after 

Otlu)'s death, that he entered 
Rome. 

With hi*s accession, all the 
jTimcs and prodig.dities of the 
goveinment of a Caligula, a 
Claudius, and a Nero were re- 
peated, although he was w'anting 
neither in cult me nor in better 
qinilitics. He had onl\ attained 
to consideration by his 
viees, and w'on over 
the stildicrs in Ger- 
many by his famil- 
iar hearing. A dull, 
slack, and wdthal cruel 
disposition, a greedi- 
ness which amounted 
to voraciousness, and 
a prodigality in wdiich 
he (well surpassed 
Nero, were the soul of 
his existence and goverimieiit. Duly thinking of pleasuie and idle repose, 
even on the march to Rome, he allow’ed liis army to rob and plunder at wdll, 
and permitted all kinds of excesses and insubordination. In Rome, freed- 
men, comedians, and revellers were bis most cherished com})anions, and he 
who knew how to prepai-e the most voluptuous feast, rose in his favour. 

In order to obtain money for his prodigalities, like Caligula and Nero, 
he committed all sorts of inhuman cruelties. For example : he freed himself 
from debt by having his creditors killed, and when one of them, condemned 
to death, sought to obtain favour by making the emperor a legacy, but un- 
fortunately gave him a -co-heir, Vitellius had the latter as well as the former 
put out of the way, and took the w'ealth of both. His revelries and prodigali- 
ties surpassed all realisation. 

By the use of emetics he was enabled to take daily from three to four prin- 
cipal meals. Once, for untold gold, he had marvellous dishes prepared from 
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the tongues of the rarest birds and other costly delicacies, and at the cele- 
bration of his entry into Rome he took part in a banquet at his brother’s 
house in which no less than two thousand rare fish and seven thousand birds 
^\p^e served up. He gormandised so shamefully that, during the short time 
of his reign, lie is said to liave squandered no less than nine hundred million 
sesterces, and, as an historian of antiquity asserts, the Roman Empire would 
linally have become too poor to defray the expenses of the emjieror’s table. 
Fortunately for the kingdom this did not come to pass ; for Vitellius w-as 
overthrown by his troops eight months after his accession. 

This second mutiny of the army within the course of a year started in 
tlie legions who had come from the Danube to help Otlio against Vitellius. 
WIicii on the w.iy they heard of Otho’s death, they determined to choose a 
new emperor, and some of them, who shortly before liad served under the 
\.iliiint 'fit us Flavius Vespasian, directed the choice to their former general 
who was then commanding in Syria. Scarcely liad the news reached the 
Fast, when first the governor of Egypt, then Miieiaiiiih [Roman governor of 
S\ria and general of four legions,] and afterwards Vespasian himself, recog- 
nised this choice. One after anotJior all the remaining armies declared for 
Vi'sjiasiaii. Valcms and Ca'cimi, the principal instruments in the elevation of 
Vitellius, soon detached themsehc's from the latter, and only the soldiers of 
the (lermaiiic armj, to w’hom Vitellius owed the throne, remained true to 
tlieir emperor. It was therefore no great effort to overthrow the indolent 
lilieitiiK*. liefore Vespasian had cmliarked his troops, his opponent was 
detlnoiied and deprived of his life. 

'Die legions of the Danube under one of tlieir generals, Antonins Primus, 
broke into Italy; ut Cremona the} beat the troops of Vitellius and then 
marched agninst tlie capital, which alone seemi'd resolved to defend the tyrant. 
Antonins Fiimus wished to S])are the town. Viti‘llius himself was too cow- 
aidly to try to offer any powerful resistance, and as b^ thaiiee a biother of 
Vespiisian, Fl,i\ius S.ibiiius, was town prelect of Jioino, it was easy to nego- 
tiate mattci.s. Tlie result w'as an agreement by wliioli Vitellius agreed to 
abdicate in a very ignominious fashion. Only the soldiers of the emperor 
and all those who had taken part in his universal revels, would hear nothing 
of an abdication of Vitellius, and without further ceremony laid h<ind8 on 
Sabinus, to whom a great number of the senate, the knights, and the town- 
guard had already sworn allegiance, on behalf of his brotlier. Sabinus, with 
a biiiall number of attendants, was obliged to take to flight, and retired to 
the Cajdtol. His adversaries stormed it, took Sabinus jirisoner, killed his 
follow (rs, and intentionally or by chance occasioned a tire, by whi6h the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, the most sacred building in Rome, was 
reduced to ashes, and some of the historical records preserved there were 
destroyed. 

In vain did Vitellius, by earnest entreaty, try to restrain the soldiers 
bom murdering Sabinus ; he was killed in a terrible manner, whilst Do- 
initian, one of Vespasian’s sons, who had just lied to the Capitol, to the 
misfortune of the empire escaped the wrath of the enemy. The rude 
Stoldiers of Vitellius conducted themselves on this occasion with the same 
s.ivagery as the troops of Antonins Primus had shown a few weeks before, 
ucn after their victory they had burned down the town of Cremona and 
idd ill treated its inhabitants in the most shocking manner. Vitellius was 
of what took place in Rome, for he would gladly have sub- 
to any terms by which he might have saved his life. With this 
oject, immediately after the mvfder of Sabinus, he sent ambassadors to 
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lOs res»remiitatioii8 and requasta might make 
'milh tore iminresdoti, lie mt the Teetal virgms with them. 

Bttt Antomue Pnmue Tefueed any further negotiations, defeated the popu- 
laoe and the soldiers of Vitellms in a bloody fight, which took place partly 
before the walls and partly m the streets of the town, and had the entire 
ho^y of the conquered ruthlessly massacred On this occasion the deep 
mom depravity of the Roman people showed itself in a le^olting manner 
The pcmulace watched the fierce struggle between the two barbarian armies 
as oold& as though the usual gladiatorial di8pK}s had been taking place 
before them ; they applauded first one side and then the other, fetched those 
wh& fled from then victorious enem> out of tlieii hiding places, and gave 
them up to their adversaiies to be killed 

No one was disturbed in his usual pleasures by the fight for the empire 
the baths, the taverns, lud other public resorts were filled with revellers and 
seekers, as at an> other time, and, as the histoiian Tacitus affirms, 
BIhllb presented the hideous spectacle of a town whose inhabitants had 
^itoidoned ^hemselves at once to all the hoiiois ot cimI war and all the 
of a decadent nation Yitellius died as he had li\ed ^ Seeing the cit} 
mtouered, he was conaeAcd in a litter, b> a pii\ato waj at the hick of the 
p£||M^ to hib wifes house on Mount A\entine, with intent if he could he 
oottoei^d during the di>,to il^ foi refuge to his biothci ind the cohorts 
at Tarracma i5tiaightwa->, from his inhertnt ficklcniss, and the natuial 
effects of f right, since, as he dieaded evei-v thing, whatcMi course he adopted 
was the least 6atisfactor> , he leturned to his palace iiid found it empty and 
desolate , e\en his meanest slaves having made then cscipt, or shunning the 
presence of their master The solitude md sih nee of the scene alarmed 
him; he opened the doors of the apaitments, and w is horror-sti uck toaoe 
all void and empt} Exh lusied with this agonising state of doubt and 
plexity, and concealing him*^clt in a wretched hiding place, he was dragged 
lorth by Placidus, the tribune of a cohoit With his hands tied behind nim, 
and his garment tom, he was conducted, a rea olting spectacle, through crowds 
insulting Ills distress, without a friend to shed a tcai o\er hib misfortunes 
The unseemlimsb of his end banished all s’vmpith\ Whether one of fltie 
Qermanic soldiers wlio met him intended for him the stroke ho made, and if 
he did, whethei fiom rage or to rescue him the quicker fioni the mocken 
to which he was exposed , oi whether he aimed at the tribune, is uncertain , 
he cut off the ear of the tiibune, and was immediately despatched ^ 

Vilellius was pushed along, and with swords pointed at his tbioat, forced 
tU ttMs his head, and expose his countenance to insults one while they 
bun look at his statues tumbling to the ground , frequently to the 

(jp Yrhere Galba perished, and lastly they droae hun to 

3 , where the body of Flaaius Sabinus had been thrown One ex- 
of his was heard, that spoke a spirit not utterly fallen, when to a 
who had insulted him in lus misery he observed, that nevertheleas be 
his emperor. He died soon after [Dec 21] under repeated wounds. 
~Aoe, w^ the same perversity of judgment that had prompted them 
him wl^ bving, assailed mm with indignities when dew. 

3Q[e ww bm il (mce^ He bad completed his hfty-f ourth rear. He 
nm the te pontifical dignities, and a name and rank amongst 

to inoit Witoot imy personal merit ; but obtaiaed aH 
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from tfao i^aodid nepuMlob of hSs 'hUaer. The men Mo oonfened the 
imMTial digi^ mm, hiar ^ .aol; m much t» know him. ^Bv impcrtenoe 
and sloth he gtUHtt the nIfeoliOSui ol aimy, to a degree in whuh few base 
attained them hy worthy means. Frankness and generosity, however,..^ 
possess^ ; qnalnaes which, unless duly reflated, TOcome the occaqpto 1# 
ruin. He imagined that friendships coula be cemented, not by a uwoant^ 
course of virtue, but by profuse liberality, and therefore earned them v^er 
than cultivated them. Doubtless the interest of the coinmonwealtlu»Q3ned 
the fall of Vitellius ; but those who betrayed Vitellius to VesMSan can 
claim no merit for their perfidy, since they had broken faith with Galba. 

The day now verged rapidly towards sunset, and on account of the oon* 
bternation of the magistrates and senators who secreted themselves by with* 
drawing from the city or in the several houses of their clients, th«> senate 
could not be convened. When all apprehension of hostile violence hadeoh* 
sided Domitian came forth to the generals of his party, was iiiiMiiiiilWSBy 
saluted with the title of Cassar, and escorted by a numerous body of scildiM, 
armed as they were, to his father’s house.* 

Mucianus, who arrived in Rome the day after the murder of Vitelliii^ 
took over the government in the name of Vespasian. Mucianus has been 
styled (by Duruynj “the Maecenas and the Agrippa of the new Augastns.** 
In subsequent years he was treated almost as an equal by the emperor. He 
at once took active measures to restore order, and he succeeded so well that 
everything was peaceful when Vespasian himself finally entered Rome.e In 
Vespasian, for the first time since the death of Augustus, the Roman Empire 
again received a worthy and able ruler. He was a man who not only, like 
Ualba, hated flattery and joined integrity with experience in warfare, but 
whose understanding and force of cliaractcr were equal to the circumstances 
of the hour.d 


Vespasian (T. Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus), 69-79 a.d. 

Vespasian was declared emperor, by the unanimous consent both of the 
senate and the army, and dignified with all those titles which now followed 
' at her the power than the merit of those who were appointed to govern. 
Messengers were despatched to him in Egypt, desiring his return, and testi- 
fying the utmost desire for his government. But the winter being dangerous 
for sailing, be deferred bis voyage to a more convenient season. Perhaps, 
also, the dissensions in other parts of the empire retarded his return to Rome ; 
for Claudius Civilis, in Lower Germany, excited his countrymen to revolt, 
.iiid destroyed the Roman garrisons which were placed in different parts of 
that province. Yet, to give bis rebellion an air of justice, he caused hu army 
to swear allegiance to Vespasian, until he found himself in a condition to 
throw off the mask. When he thought himself sufficiently powerful, he dis- 
claimed all submission to the Roman government, and having overcome one 
or two of the lieutenants of the empire, and being joined by such of the 
Homans as refused obedience to the new emperor, he boldly adyaaoed to 
give Oerealis, Vespasian’s general, battle. In the be^nning of this engage- 
ment he seemed successful, breaking the Roman legions, and putting their 
cavalry to flight. But at length Cerealis* by his conduct, turned fate of 
the day, and not only routed the enemy, but took and deatrtjfrtji 

oOfMement, tkowevur, yn» not demsivas amnl othm WM udtn 
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himself ; for the Roman Rmpire 'was, at this time, so torn by its own divi> 
sions, that the barbarous nations around made incursions with impunity, and 
were sure of obtaining peace, whenever they thought proper to demand it. 

During the time of these commotions in Germany, the Sarmatians, a bar- 
barous nation to the northeast of the empire, suddenly passed tlie river Ister, 
and marching into the Roman dominions with celerity and fury, destroyed 
several garrisons, and an army under the command of Fonteius Agrippa. 
However, they were driven back with some slaughter by Rubrius Gallus, 
Vespasian’s lieutenant, into tlieir native forests; where several attempts 
were made to confine them, by garrisons and forts placed along the confines 
of their country. But these liardy natif)ns, liaving once found their way 
into the empire, never after desisted from invading it at every opportunity, 
till at length they overran and destroyed the glc>ry of Rome. 

Vespasian continued some months at Alexandria in Egypt.^ The sober- 
minded Tacitus, most accurate and most trustworthy ot Roman liistorians, 
relates some incidents of this story of Vesptisian in l‘^gyj»t which are worth 
repeating, if for nothing else, to illustrate the gap betw ecu the writing of 
sober histoi^ in tliat day and in our own.o 


VESPASIAN PERFORMS MIKA< LES \N1) SEES A VIslON. AOCOIIOINO TO 

TAClTrS 

During the months when Vespasian was waiting at Alexandria for the 
periodical season of the summer winds, and a safe iiaMgation [says Tacitus], 
many miracles occurred, by which the favour of hca\eii and a sort of bias in 
the powers above toivards Vcspasnin were manitestcd. One of the common 
people of Alexandria, known to ha\c a disc.ist' in his eves, enibrac ed the knees 
of the emperor, importuning w'itli groans a remedy for Ida bliiidin'ss. In this 
he acted in comidiance with the admonition of the god Scrapis, whom that 
nation, devoted to superstition, lionours abu\ e all other gods ; and he prayed 
the emperor that he w’^ould deign to sprinkle his elitcks and the balls ot his 
eyes with the secretion of his month. Another, who was diseased in the 
hand, at tlio instance of the same god, entreated that he might be pressed by 
the foot and sole of C'lPsar. Vespasian at first ridiculed the request, and 
treated it with contem])t ; but when they persisted, at one time he dreaded 
the imputation of weakness, at another he w\as led to hope for success, by 
the supplications of the men themsehes, and the encouragements of his flat- 
terers. Lastly, he ordered that the o])iiiioii of phy'sicians should be taken, as 
to whether a blindness and lameness of these kinds could be got the better of 
by human power. The physicians stated various points — that in the one 
the power of vision was not wholly destroyed, and that it would be restored 
if the obstacle was removed ; in the other, that the joints which had become 
diseased might be renovated, if a liealing power were applied ; such perad- 
venture was the pleasure of the gods, and the emperor was chosen to perform 
their will. To sum up all, that the glory of accomplishing the cure would 
be Cffisar’s, the ridicule of its failure would rest upon the sufferers. Ac- 
cordingly, under an impression that everything was within the power of his 
fortune, and that after %hat had occurred nothing was incredible, with ft 
cheerful countenance himself, and while the multitude that stood by waited 
the event in all the confidence of anticipated success, Vespasian executed 
what was required of him. Immediately the hand was restored to its func- 
tions, and the light of day shone again to the blind. Persons who were 
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present even now attest the truth of both these transactions, when there is 
nothing to be gained by falsehood. 

After this, Vespasian conceived a deeper desire to visit the sanctuary of 
Serapis, in order to consult the god about affairs of the empire. He ordered 
all persons to be excluded from the temple ; and lo, when he entered, and 
liih thoughts were fixed on the deity, he perceived behind him a man of 
priin'ipal note among the Egyptians, named Basilides, >\hom, at that moment, 
ho knew to be detained illness at a distance of several days’ journey frOm 
Alexandria. Vespasian inquired of the priests whether Basilides tliat day 
Jiad entered the temple. lie asked of others whom lie met whether he was 
seen in the eit\ . At hmgth, from messengers whom he despatched on horse- 
hack, he received certain intelligenee, that Basilides was at that instant of 
time eiglily miles distant from Alexandria. He then concluded that it was 
a divine \ ision, and deduced the iiiqiort of the response from the of 

Basilides.* 


VKSPASIAN KBTUKNS TO ROME 


Lea\ing Titus to prosecute 
the Jewish War, Vespasian set 
out for Rome. His enthusiastic 
reception there is described by 
Josephus, ho says : “ All men 
that weie in Italy showed their 
respects to liim in their minds, 
before he c.ime thither, as if he 
were alre.idv come, as esteem- 
ing the \erv expectation they 
Jiad of him lo he Ins real pres- 
eiiLe on .iciount of the great 
desires they li.id to see him, 
,ind heeause the good will they 
bore him was entirely free and 
uneoiistiMincd ; for it was a de- 
sirable thing to the .senate, who 
Jfl r well icmembered the calamities 

^ \ Jl undergone in the late 

^ % \ V changes of their governors, to 

* HI ^ ^ m \ receive a governor who was 

m I ra adorned with the gravity of old 

I ' ' I \\ age, and w ith the highest skill 

1 ^ r \ in the actions of war, whose 

* ' ' advancement would be, as they 

knew, for nothing else but the 
preservation of those that were 
to be governed. 

“ Moreover, the people had 
been so harass^ by their civil 
miseries that they were still more earnest for his coming immediately, as sup- 
I^®mg they should then be firmly delivered from their calamities, and believ^ 
ii? then recover their secure tranquillity and prosperity. And for the 
tkoy had the principal regard to him, for they were chiefly apptis^ 
his great exploits in war ; and suice they h^ experienced the want oi skill 
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and want of courage in other commanders, they were very desirous to be 
freed from that great shame they had undergone oy their means and heartily 
wished to receive such a prince as might be a security and an ornament to 
them ; and as this good will to Vespasian was universal, those that enjoyed 
any remarkable dignities could not have patience enough to stay in Rome, 
but made haste to meet him at a very great distance from it. Nay, indeed, 
none of the rest could endure the dela^^ of seeing him, but did all pour out of 
the city in such crowds, and were so universally possessed with the opinion 
that it was easier and better for them to go out than to stay there, that this 
was the very first time that the city jo} fully perceived itself almost empty 
of its citizens; for those that stayed within were fewer than those that 
went out. But as soon as the news was come that he was hard by, and those 
that had met him at first related with what good humour he received every 
one that came to him, then it w'as that the whole multitude that had 
i*emained in the city, with their wives and children, came into tlie road, and 
waited for him there ; and for those vvdiom he passed bv, they made all sorts 
of acclamations on account of the joy they had to see him, and the pleasant- 
ness of his' countenance, and styled him their benefactor and saviour, and 
the only person who was worth} to be ruler of the city of Rome. And now 
the city was like a temple, full of garlands and sweet odours ; nor wjis it 
easy for him to come to the royal palace for the nuillitudc of peo}>le that 
stood about him, where yet at last he performed his saeriiices of thanks- 
givings to his household gods, for his sale return to tlie (it}. The multi- 
tude did also betake themselves to f(*asting; which feasts ami drink-offerings 
they celebrated by their tribes, and their l.imilies, and their neiglihourhoods, 
and still prayed the gods to grant that Vespasian, his sons, and all their 
posterity, might continue in the Roman govenimeiit for a very long time, 
and that his dominion might be jireservtsl from all opposition. And this 
was the manner in wdiich Rome so jovfiilh received Vespasian, and thence 
grew immediatedy into a state of gieat ]>rosperity.''^ 


TITUS (’ONTINUES THE JEWISH WAR 

In the meantime, Titus larricd on the war against the Jews with vigour.* 
This obstinate and infatuated people had long resoh ed to resist the Roman 
power, vainly hoping to find proteetion from lieaven. Tlieir own historian 
represents them as arrived at the liigln^st pitch of iniquil}, while ftimines, 
earthquakes, and prodigies all eon.sjurcd to forewarn their approaching ruin. 
Nor was it sufficient that heaven and earth seemed combined against them; 
they had the most bitter dissensions among themselves, and were split into 
two parties, that robbed and destrov ed each otlier with impunity ; still 
pillaging, and, at the same time, boasting their zeal for tlie religion of their 
ancestors. 

At the head of one of those jiarlies was an incendiary whose name was 
John. This fanatic affected sovereign power, and filled the whole city of 
Jerusalem, and all the towns around, with tumult and pillage. In a short 
time a new faction arose, headed by one Simon, who, gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers who had fled to the mountains, attacked 
many cities and towns, and reduced all Idumaea into his power. Jerusalem^ 
at length, became the theatre in which these two demagogues began to 


[1 See Volume II, Ch. 14.] 
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exercise their mutual animoaitj: John was possessed of the temple, while 
Simon was admitted into the city, both equally enraged against each other ; 
while slaughter and devastation followed their pretensions. Thus did a 
<*ity, formerly celebrated for peace and unity, become the seat of tumult 
and confusion. 

It was in this miserable situation that Titus came to sit down before it 
\\ith his conquering army, and began liis operations within about six fur- 
longs of the place. It was at the feast of the Passover, when the place was 
lilled with an inlinite multitude of people, who had come from all parts to 
celebrate that great solemnity, that Titus undertook to besiege it. His 
l)resenee produced a temporary reconciliation between the contending factions 
within; so that they unanimously resolved to oppose the common enemy 
first, and then decide their domestic quarreds at a more convenient season. 
Their first sally, which was made with much fury and resolution, put the 
Romans into great disorder, and f>blig(‘<l them to abandon their camp and 
lly to the mountains. However, rallying immediately after, the Jews were 
forced hack into the city ; wliile Titus, in person, showed surprising instances 
»)f valour and conduct. 

TJicse advantages over tlie Romans onlv renewed in the besieged their 
»lesir(‘s of priviitc vengeance. A tumult ensued in the temple, in which sev- 
eral of hotli jiarties w'cre slain ; and in this manner, upon every remission 
from without, the factions of Jolm and Simon \iolcntly raged against each 
»»ther within, agreeing only in tlicir resolution to defend the city against the 
Romans. 

Jenisalcm w'as strongly fortified hy three walls on c\ery side, except 
wlieie it was fem-ed hy deep valleys. Tiliis began h\ battering dow'ii the 
outw'ard wall, which, after much fatigue and d.ingci*, he efft*cted ; all the 
tune showing the greatest cleiiieiiey to the Jews, and offering tliem repeated 
asRuraiiee.s of pardon. Hut this infatuated peoph* refused his jiroffered kind- 
ie*s8 with contempt, and imputed his Immunity to his fears. Five days after 
the eoiiimeiieeinent of the siege Titiis broke tlirougli the second W'all ; and 
iliongh driNoii hack l»y the besieged, he rccoven*d his ground, and made 
jirejia rat ions for haltering the third wall, W'hich was their last defence. But 
lirst In* sent Joseplius, their country man, into the cit ^, to exhort them to 
\ield, w'lio, using all his elo(|uence to perauado them, was oiil} reviled w’ith 
scoffs and reproaches. The siege w'as iiow% tlierefore, carried on wdth greater 
'igour than before; several batteries for engines w’ere raised, which were 
no sooner built than destroyed by the enemy. At length it w'as resolved in 
council to surround the wdiole oily w’itli a treneli, and thus prevent all relief 
!md succours from abroad. This, w'hich w^as quickly executed, seemed no way 
to intimidate the Jews. Though famine, and pestilence, its necessary attend- 
ant, began now to make the most horrid ravages w’ithin the w’alls, yet this 
desj)ci*atc jicojile still resolved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon 
the most scanty and unwliolesomo food, though a bushel of corn was sold for 

hundred crowns, and the holes and the sewers were ransacked for car- 
^sscs that had long since grown putrid, yet they were not to be moved. 
The famine raged at last to such an excess, that a woman of distinction in 
the city boiled her own child to eat it; which horrid account coming to the 
cars of Titus, he declared that he would bury so abominable a crime in the 
ruins of their state. He now, therefore, cut down all the woods within a 
considerable distance of the city, and causing mol's batteries to be raised, he at 
length battered down the wall, and in five days entered the citadel ly force. 
Ahus reduced to the very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews still- deceived 
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themselves with absurd and false expectations, while many false prophets 
deluded l^e multitude, declaring they should soon hare assistance from God. 

The heat of the battle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall 
of the temple, while the defendants desperately combated from the top. 

Titus was willing to save this beautiful structure, but 
a soldier casting a brand into some adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the temple, and, notwith- 
standing tlie utmost endeavours on both sides, the 
whole edifice was quickly consumed. The sight of the 
temple in ruins effectually served to damp the ardour 
of the Jews. They now began to perceive that heaven 
had forsaken them, while their cries and lamentations 
eclioed from the adja<*cnt mountains. Even those who 
were almost expiring lifted up their dying eyes to be- 
wail the loss of their temple, which they valued more 
than life itself. The mt>st resolute, however, still en- 
deavoured to defend the ui>per and stronger part of 
the city, Utamed Zion ; hut 'Fit us, with his battering 
engines, soon made himself entire master of the place. 
John and Simon were taken from the \aults where 
they had concealed themselves; the former was con- 
demned to ])eri»etual im])risonnu‘nt, and the latter 
reserved to grace the comiueror’s triumi)h. The great- 
est part of the ])opulae»‘ were piit to the sword, and 
the city was entirely rased by the j>lough; so that, 
according to our Saviour's ])rophe(*\, not one stone 
remained u])on another. Thus, after a siege of six 
months, this noble city was totally destroyed, having 
flourished, under the j)eculiar jirotection of heaven, 
about two tlunisaiid } ears. The numbers who ])eri8hed 
in this siege, according to Josephus, amounted to above 
a million of souls, and the captives to almost a hun- 
dred thousand. The temi)oral state of the Jews ended 
with their city; wdiile the retched sur\ivors were 
banished, sold, and dispersed into all jiarts of the world. 
Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would ha\p crow'ued Titus as 
conqueror, but he nn)destly refused the honour, alleging that he was only 
an instrument in the hand of he.iven, that manifestly declared its wrath 
against the Jews. At Home, however, all men’s mouths wt‘re filled with 
the praises of the conqueror, wdio had not only showui himself an excellent 
general, but a courageous combatant.^' 

Let Josephus describe for us the return of Titus, and the magnificent tri- 
umph that he celebrated with his father. 



A Roman £mi>krhs 


JOSEPHUS DESCRIBES THE RETURN OF TITUS, AND THE TRIUMPH 

Titus took the journey he intended into Egypt, and passed over the 
desert very suddenly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a resolution to 
go to Rome by sea. And as he was accompanied by two legions, he sent 
each of them again to the places whence they had before come ; the fifth he 
sent to l^sia; and the fifteenth to Pannonia. As for the leaders of the 
captives, Simon and John, with the other seven hundred men, whom he had 
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selected out of the rest as being eminently tall and handsome of body, lie 
gave order that they should be soon carried to Italy, as resolving to produce 
them in his triumph. So when he had had a prosperous voyage to his mind, 
the city of Rome behaved itself in his reception, and their "meeting him at a 
distance, as it did in the case of his father. 

But what made the most splendid appearance in Titus* opinion was 
when his father met him, and received him ; but still the multitude of the 
citizens conceived the greatest joy when they saw them all three together,' 
iis they did at this time; nor were many days OMTpast when they deter- 
mined to have but one triumph, that should lie common to both of them, on 
account the glorious c>c])loits they h.id performed, although the senate had 
decreed each of them a se])aratc trium})h by himself. So when notice had 
Im'cii given beforehand of tin* d<iy aj>p<»inted ft)r tliis pompous solemnity to 
be made, on account of their \ictr>ries, not one of the immense mtlltitude 
\\«is left ill the city, but c\er\body went out so far as to gain only a station 
\\ here they niiglit stand, ami left only such a passage as was necessary for 
those that A\t‘re to be seen to go along it. 

Now all tin* sokliery niarclied out lieforeliand by companies, and in their 
H»-M‘ral ranks, under their several cominaiidei^, in the niglit time, and were 
ahoiit the gates, not of tlie upper pahn‘es, but those iii'ar the temple of Isis ; 
loi iliLiv it w.is that the emperors had rested the foregoing night. And as 
soon as ever it was day, Vtsspasian and Titus eame out erow'ued w'itb laurel, 
and <lotlied in tho^e ancient juirple habits whieli were proper to their 
f.iiiiil}, and then went as far as Oetaviaii’s Walks ; for there it was that the 
siMiaic, and the iirincipal rulers, and t}u)sc that ha<l been reeorded as of 
the ‘(jneslrian order, waited for them. 

Now' a trihunal h<i(l lieiui erected before the cloisteis, and ivory chains 
had been set upon it, when tli(*\ came and sat down upon them. Where- 
upon the soldiery inaih* an aeel.iiiial ion of j(»y to them iininediately, and all 
ga\e tlicni attestations of their valour; while they were themselves w'ithout 
tic’ll ann.s, and only in their silken garments, and crowned with laurel. Then 
Vispasi.in accejited (»f these shouts of their.s; but w'liile they w'ere still dis- 
posed to go on ill bucli acclani.itioiis, he gave them a signal of silence. And 
when eMTNbody entirely held their jieaee, he stood up, and eoveriiig the 
greatest part of liis Iiead with his cloak, he [uit up the accustomed solemn 
pra}cis; the like jumwos <lid 'Htus put up also; alter wliieh prayers Vespa- 
^'laii made a short siieech to all tlie people, and then sent away the soldiers 
to a dinner prepared for them by the emperors. Then did lie retire to that 
gatewhieh was called the (bite of the Toiiip, because pompous show's do always 
go tlirougli that gate ; there it was that they tasted some food, and w'heii they 
bail put on tlieir triumphal garments, and had offered sacrifices to the gods 
that W'ere placed at the gate, they sent the triumph forw'iird, and marched 
through the theatres, that they might bo the more easily seen by the 
multitude. 

It is impossible to describe the multitude of the show's as they deserve, 
and the inagiiificenee of them all; such indeed as a man could not easily 
think of as performed either by the labour of w'orkmen, or the variety of 
j’lehes, or the rarities of nature. Fur almost all such curiosities as the most 
^®'PPy men ever get by piecemeal were here heaped one upon another, and 
those both admirable and costly in their nature ; and all brought together 
nn that day demonstrated the vastness of the dominions of the Romans ; for 


1 Veqiasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian. 
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there Tras here to be seen a mighty quantity of silyer, and gold^ and iyoiy, 
contriyed into all sorts of things, and did not appear as carried along in 
TOmpous show only, but, as a man may say, running along like a riyer. 
Some parts were composed of tlie rarest purple hangings, and so carried 
along ; and others accurately represented to the life what was embroidered 
by the arts of the Babylonians. There were also precious stones that were 
transparent, some set in crowns of gold, and some in other ouches, as the 
workmen pleased ; and of these such a vast number were brought, that we 
could not but thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them to be rari- 
ties. The images of the gods were also carried, being as well wonderful for 
their largeness, as made very artificially, and with great skill of the work- 
men ; nor were any of these imagea of any other than \ery tM)stly materials; 
and many species of animals were brought, every one in their owm natural 
ornaments. Tlie men also who brought every one of these shows w^ere great 
multitudes, and adorned with i)urple garments, all over interw'oven with 
gold; those that were chosen for carrying these j)ompous shows having 
also about them such magnificent ornaments as were both (‘vtraordinary and 
surprising^ Besides these, one might see that e\en the great number of 
captives was not unadorned, while the variety that was in their garments, 
and their line texture, concealed from the siglit tlie deformity of their 
bodies. 

But what afforded the greatest surprise of all was the structure of the 
pageants that were b(u*iie along; for indeed he that met them eould not but 
be afraid tliat the hearers would not In? able firml} enough to supjiort them, 
such was their magnitude; for many of them were so made that they were 
on three or even four stories, one above another. The magnifieence also of 
their structure afforded one both pleasure and surpiise; lor upon many of 
them were laid carpets of gold. I’heie wm'a also w'l ought gold and ivory 
fastened about them all ; and many resemblances of the wmf, and those in 
several wa>s, and variety of cont^i^ anees, affording a most li\ely portraiture 
of itself. For there was to be seen a happy couiitiy laid waste, and entire 
squadrons of enemies slain ; while some of them ran aw ay, and some W'ere 
carried into captnit> ; with w'alls of great altitude and magnitude over- 
tlirow’n, and ruined by iiiaeliiiies; with the strongest fortilieatioiis taken, 
and the walls of most jiopulous cities upon the tops of hills seized on, and 
an army [louriiig itself within tlie walls; as also e\cry jdate full of slaugliter, 
and supplications of the enemies, when they were no longer able to lift up 
their hands in way of o])))ositioii. Fire also sent upon tenijiles was here 
represented, and liouses o\erthio\Mi and falling ujion llieir owners; rivers 
also, after the^ came out of a large and melancholy desert, ran down, not 
into a land cultivated, nor as drink for nu*n or for cattle, but through a 
land still on fire upon e\er\ side ; for the Jew's related that such a thing 
they had undergone during this w'ar. 

Now the workmanship of these representations was so magnificent and 
lively in the construction of the things, that it exhibited w'hat had been 
■done to such as did not see it, as if they had lieen there really present. On 
the top of every one of these pageants w as placed the commander of the city 
that was taken, and the manner wherein he was taken. Moreover, there fol- 
lowed those pageants a great number of ships ; and for the other spoils, they 
were carried in great plenty. But for those that were taken in the temple 

Jerusalem, they made the greatest figure of them all ; that is the golden 
table, of the weight of many talents ; the candlestick also, that was made 
of gold, though its construction were now changed from that which we 
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made use of: for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small 
branches were produced out of it to a great length, having the likeness of 
a trident in their position, and had every one a socket made of brass for a 
lamp at the tops of them. These lamps were in number seven, and repre- 
sented the dignity of the number seven among the 
Jews; and, the last of all the spoils, was carried the 
Law of the Jews. 

After these spoils passed by a great many men, 
carrying the images of Victory, whose structure was 
entirely either of i\ory, or of gold. After whieli Ves- 
})aKian marched in the first place, and Titus followed 
l»iin ; Doiiiitiaii also rode along with them, and made a 
glorious Jippearaiice, and rode on a horse that was worthy 
of admiration. 

The last j)art of this ])ompous show was at the tem- 
[jle of Jiij)iter Caj)itolinus, whitlicr when they were 
conic, tlicy stood still; for it was the Romans' ancient 
custom to stay till somebody brought the news that 
tlic gciu'ral of the enemy was slain. This general was 
Simon, the son of (liora, w'ho had then been led in this 
triumph among the captives; a rojHi had also been put 
upon liis liead, and lie had been drawn into a proper 
place ill the Forum, and had withal been tormented by 
those tli.it drcw'liim along, and the law of the Romans 
rcipiin d that malefactors condemned to die should be 
hlaih there. Accordingly, when it w^as related that 
tliere was an end of him, and all the people had set up 
ii shout for joy, they then began to offer those sacriliees 
whii-li they had consecrated, in the prayers used in such 
solemnities; which when they had finished, they w'ent 
a\\.i\ to the jialace. 

Amt as for some of the spectators, the emperors 
entertained tlieiii at their own feast; and for all the 
rest therew'ere noble preparations made for their feast- 
iiii; at home; for this w'as a festal day to the city of 
Ibmii*, as celebrated for the victory obtained by their 
army over tlieir enemies, for the end that w'as now put 
to their civil miseries, and for the commencement of 
their hopes of future prosperity and happiness. 

Alter these triumphs w’ere over, *and after the affairs 
^>f the Roniaiia w'ere settled on the surest foundations, 

Vespasian resolved to build a temple to Peace, which 
he liiiiblied in so sliort a time, and in so glorious a ^ 

manner, as was beyond all human expectation and opinion. For he having 
now' by providence a vast quantity of wealth, besides what he had formerly 
gJiined in his other exploits, he had this temple adorned wdlh pictures and 
Klat ues ; for in this temple were collected and deposited all such rarities as 
men aforetime used to w'ander all over the habitable w'orld to see, when they 
had a desire to see them one after another. He also laid up therein, as en- 
^'igns of his glory, those golden vessels and instruments that were taken out 
m the Jewish temple. But still he gave order that they should lay up their 
Q-w, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the royal palace itself, and 
keep them there.* ’ 
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THE EBCFIBS IN PEACE 

Vespasian, having thus given security and peace to the empire, resolved 
to correct numberless abuses which had grown up under the tyranny of his 
predecessors. To effect this with greater ease, he joined Titus with him in 
the consulship and tribunitial power ; and, in sonic measure admitted him 
a partner in idl the highest othces of the state. He began with restraining 
the licentiousness of the army, and forcing them back to their pristine dis- 
cipline. Some military messengers desiring money to buy shoes, he ordered 
them for the future to perform their journeys barefoot. He was not less 
strict with regard to the senators and the knights. Ih* turned out such as 
were a disgrace to their station, and supplied their places with tlie most 
worthy men he could find. He abridged the processes that had been car- 
ried to an unreasonable length in the courts of justice. He took care to 
re-build such parts of the city as had suffered in the late eommotions ; par- 
ticularly the Capitol, which had been lately burned, and which he now restored 
to more than former maguificenee. 

The other ruinous cities in the empire also shared his jiaternal care ; he 
improved such as were declining, adorned others, and built many anew. In 
such acts as these he passed a long reign of clemency and moderation ; 
so that it is said no man suffered by an unjust or a severe decree during 
his administration.^ 

The care of rebuilding the Ca]»itol [says Tacitus] lie (Committed to Lucius 
Vestinus, a man of equestrian rank, but in credit and dignity among the first 
men in Home. The soothsayers, who were eonveiuMl by him, advised that 
the ruins of the former shrine should be removed to the marshes, and a tem- 
ple raised on the old foundation; for the gods would not jiermit a eliange of 
the ancient form. On the eleventh day before the calends of July, the sky 
being remarkably serene, the whole space devoteil to tlie sacred structure was 
encompassed with chaplets and garlands. Such of llie soldiers as liad names 
of auspicious import entered witliiii the enclosure, with brain*hcs from trees 
emblematical of good fortune. Then the vestal v irgins in procession, with a 
band of boys and girls whose parents, male and female, were still living, 
sprinkled the whole place with water drawn from living fountains and rivers. 
Helvidius Priscus, the praetor, preceded by Plautius ^Elianus, the pontiff, 
after purifying the urea by sacriiieing a swine, a .sheep, and a bull, and 
replacing the entrails upon the turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
and the tutelar deities of the empire, praying that they would prosper the 
undertaking, and, with divine power, carry to perfection a work begun by 
the piety of man ; and then Helvidius laid his hand upon the wreaths that 
bound the foundation stone and were twined about the cords. At the same 
time, the magistrates, the priests, the senators, the knights, and a number of 
citizens, with simultaneous efforts, prompted by zeal and exultation, haled the 
ponderous stone along. Contributions of gold and silver, and pieces of other 
metals, the first that were taken from the mines, that had never been melted in 
the furnace, but in their native state, were thrown upon the foundations on 
all hands. The soothsayers enjoined that neither stone nor gold which had 
been applied to other uses should profane the building. Additional height 
was given to the edifiep ; this was the only variation conceded by religion ; 
and in point of magpiificenoe it was considered to be inferior to the former 
temple.^ 

Vespasian also began the construction of the great amphitheatre whioh* 
tmder tne name of the Colosseum, became the wonder of subsequent genera^ 
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lions, and which is still sufficiently preserved to excite the admiration of 
every tourist. But this gigantic structure — seating about eighty-five thou- 
sand people — was not completed until the reign of Vespasian's successor, 
Titus. 


BANISHMENT AND DEATH OF HELVIDIUS 

111 his conduct of both private and public affairs, Vespasian appears to 
ha\e acted with temperate judgment. « I'liere are, however, two transactions 
which, it must be acknowledged, liave left a stain upon his memory. The 
lust was the death of Hehnlius Priscus; the other, the heartless treatment 
of Epponinii, w ife of Sabmus. Ilel vidnm, excellent man, fell a sacrifice to his 
enemies, aiul, pel haps, to liis own intemperate conduet. Initiated early in 
the doet lines of the stoic school, and confirmed in the jiride of virtue by the 
evtiniph ol Ptctiis Thiasea, lus lathci-in-l.iw, ho saw the arts b> which'Ves- 



])€isi.in, notwithstamling the rigour of hib nature, courted popularity; and 
did not sciujde to 8 a> that libeitv w^as more in danger from the artifices of 
the HOW' la mil V, than from the \ices of former emperors. In the senate he 
spoke his mmd with unbounded freedom. 

Vesjiasian bore his ojipobition to the measures of government with 
jiatienee and silent dignity . He knew the virtues of the man, and retained 
A due esteem for the memory of Tlirasea. Willing, on that account, to live 
on terms w'lth Helvidius, he advised him to be, for the future, a silent 
senator. The pride of a stoic spurned at the advice. Passive obedience 
was so repugnant to his principles that he stood more firm in opposition. 
Alucianus and Eprius Maroellus, who were the favourite ministers of the 
^peror, were his enemies ; and it is probable that, by their advice, 
Gbpasian was at length induced to let the proceedings of the senate teke 
®o^rse. Helvidius was arraigned by the fathers, and ordered into 
custody. He was soon after banished, and, in consequence of an order 
espatched from Rome, put to death. It is said that Vespasian relented, 
na sent a special messenger to respite execution ; but the blow was struck, 
inf j beyond all question, a determined republican. His ovm 
conf provoked his fate ; and this, perhaps, is what Tacitus had in 
wmplation when he places the moderation of Agrioola in contrast to thp 
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violent spirit of others, who rush on certain destruction, without Wng by 
their death of service to the public. 

The case of Epponina was an instance of extreme rigour, or rather cruelty. 
She was the wife of Julius Sabinus, a leading chief among the Lingones. 
This man, Tacitus has told us, had the vanity to derive his pedigree from 
Julius CsBsar, who, he said, during his wars in Gaul, was struck with the 
beauty of his grandmother, and alleviated the toils of the campai^ in her 
embraces. Ambitious, bold, and enterprising, he kindled the flame of rebellion 
among his countrymen, and, having resolved to shake off the Roman yoke, 
marched at the head of a numerous army into the territory of the Sequani, 
a people in alliance with Rome. This was 60 a.d. He hazarded a battle, 
and was defeated with great slaughter. His rash-levied numbers were 
either cut to pieces or put to flight. He himself escaped the general car- 
nage. He fled for shelter to an obscure cottage ; and, in order to propagate 
a report that he destroyed himself, set Are to his lurking-place. 


SABINUS AND EPPONINA 

By what artful stratagems he was able to conceal himself in caves and 
dens, and, by the assistance of the faithful Epponina, to prolong his life for 
nine years afterwards, cannot now be known from Tacitus. The account 
which the great historian promised has perished with the n.irrative ol 
Vespasian’s reign. Plutarch relates the story as a proof of conjugal 
fidelity. From that w'riter the following }iarticulars may be gleaned : 
Two faithful freedmen attended Sabinus to his ca\ern ; one of them, 
Martialis by name, returned to Epponina with a feigned account of her 
husband’s death. His body, she w’as made to believe, w’as consumed in the 
flames. In the vehemence of her grief she ga\e credit to the story. In a 
few days she received intelligence by the same messenger that her husband 
was safe in his lurking-place. She continued during the rest of tin* day to 
act all the exteriors of grief, with joy at her heait, but suppressed with 
care. In the dead of night slie visited Sabinus. Before the dawn of day 
she returned to her owm house, and, for the sjiacc of seven months, i<*peated 
her clandestine visits, supplying her husband’s w'ants, and softening all his 
cares. At the end of that time she conceived hopes of obtaining a free 
pardon ; and having disguised her hu.sband in such a manner as to render a 
detection impossible, she accompanied him on a long and jiainful journey to 
Rome. Finding there that she had been deceived wnth visionary schemes, 
she marched back with Sabinus, and lived witli him in his den for nine 
years longer. 

In the year 79 a.d. they wore both discovered, and in chains conveyed 
to Rome. Vespasian forgot his usual clemency. Sabinus was condemned, 
and hurried to execution. Epjioiiina was determined not to survive her 
husband. She changed her supplicating tone, and, with a spirit uncon- 
quered even in ruin, addr(‘ssed Vespasian: “Death,” she said, “has no 
terror for me. I have lived happier under ground, than you upon your 
throne. Bid your assassins strike their blow ; wdth joy I leave a world in 
which you can jday the tyrant.” 

She was ordered for execution. Plutarch concludes with saying that 
during Vespasian’s reign there was nothing to match the horror of this 
atrocious deed ; for which the vengeance of the gods fell upon VespasiaOi 
and« in a short time after, wrought the extirpation of his whole family.^ 
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These, however, would seem to have been altogether exceptional instances 
of cruelty. Anecdotes illustrating tlie opposite character are not wanting. 
Thus : He caused the daughter of Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be married 
into a noble family ; aud he himself provided her a suitable fortune. One 
«)f Nero’s servants coming to entreat pardon for having once rudely thrust 
liim out of tlie palace, and insulting him when in office, Vespasian only took 
his revenge by servijig him just in the sfime manner. When any plots or 
eoiispiracies were formed against him, he disdained to punish the guilty, say- 
ing that they deserved rather his contempt for their ignorance than his 
resentment, as they seemed to envy him a dignity of which he daily experi- 
enced the uneasiness. When lie was seriously advised to beware of Mettius 
roinposianus, against whom there was strong cause of suspicion, he raised 
him L(> the dignity of consul, adding that the time would come when he 
must be sensible of so great a benetit. 

His liberality in the encouragoment of arts and learning was n«)t less than 
liis elomeney. He settled a constant salar\ of a hundred thousand sesterces 
ni»im the teachers of rhetoric. He was particularly favouiable to Josephus, 
llie Jewish historian. Quintilian, the orator, and Fliny, the naturalist, flour- 
ished ill his reign, and were highly esteemed by him. He was no less an 
encoiirag('r of all (dher excellencies in art, and invited the greatest masters 
and iirlilicers from all parts of the w'orld, making them considerable jiresents 
as he found occasion. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and magiiiticeiice could not pre- 
M’l'M liis character from the imputation of rapacity and a\arice. He revi\ed 
m.uj\ jdivilete methods of taxation, and e\en bought and sold commodities 
Imusclf, in order to increase liis fortune. He is charged w'itli advancing the 
m«)sl avaricious governors to the provinces, in order to share their plunder 
<'ii till ir ri'turn to Itonie. He dcseended to s«>ine veiy unusual aud dishon- 
oui.ihlc imposts. Hut tlie avarice of princes is gcncrully a virtue when their 
own , \pciiscs are hut few. The exchequer, wlicn Vespasian came to the 
tliroiic, was so much exhausted llnat he iiil’ormed tlie senate that it would re- 
<|uiic a Huiqily of 40,000,000,000 sesterces [about £300,000,000 sterling] 
t'» le-t slablish the commonwealth. This necessity must naturally produce 
more numerous and heavy taxations than the empire had hitlierto experi- 
ciKcd; hut wliile the provinces were Ihiis obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of ids power, he took every precaution to provide for their safety, so 
tliat w’e tiiid hut two iiiHurrections in his reign. 

In the fourth year of his reign Aiitioclms, king of Cominagene, holding a 
l^rnute correspondence with the Parthians, the declared enemies of Rome, 
Was taken prisoner in Cilicia, by Pjctus tlie governor, and sent bound to 
Rome. But Vespasian generously prevented all ill-treatment towards him, 
by giving liiin a residence at Lacedaimon and allowing him a revenue suitable 

his dignity. 

About Hie same time also, the Alani, a barbarous people, who lived along 
Hie river Taiiais, abandoned their liarren wilds and invaded the kingdom of 
^ icdia. From thence passing like a torrent into Armenia, after great rav- 
they overtlirew Tiridates, the king of that country, with prodigious 
^ 'lughter. Titus was at length sent to chastise their insolence, and relieve a 
that was in alliance with Rome. However, the barbarians retired at the 
^pproach of tlie Roman army, laden with plunder, being in some measure com- 
P® led to wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing their irruptions. 
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But these incursions were as a transient storm, the effects of which were 
soon repaired by the emperor's moderation and assiduity. We are told that 
he new-formed and established a thousand nations, which had scarcely before 
amounted to two hundred. No provinces in the empire lay out of his view 
and protection. He had, during his whole reign, a particular regard to Bri- 
tain; his generals, Petilius Cerealis and Julius Frontinus, brought the great- 
est part of the island into subjection (70 a.d.), and Agricola, \\ho succeeded 
soon after (78 a.d.), completed what they had begun. 

Such long and uninterrupted success no w'ay increased this emperor’s 
vanity. He ever seemed averse to those swelling titles which the senate and 
people were constantly offering liim. When the king of Partliia, in one of 
Iiis letters, st} led himself king of kings, Vespasian in his answer only called 
himself simply Flavius Vespasian, lie w'as so far from attemi)ting to hide 
the meanness of his original that he frequently mentioned it in company; 
and when some flatterers w'ere for deriving his pedigree from Hercules, he 
despised and derided the meanness of their ailiilation. In this manner hav- 
ing reigned tei\ years, loved l>y his subjects and dt'seiwing their affection, he 
was surprised with an indisposition at <\impania. Remo\ ing from thence to 
the city, and afterw'urds to a country-seat near Rome, he was tlicre taken 
with a flux, which brought him to the last extremity. However, perceiving 
Lis end approaching, and as he was just going to expiie, h(‘ cried out that 
an emperor ought to die standing; wherefore, laising himself uiirin his feet, 
he expired in the hands of those that sustained him. (Tl» 

“ He was a man,” says l*linyM/ in whom power made no alteration, except 
in giving him the opportunity of doing good ctpial to his will.” He w'as the 
second Roman emperor that died an uinjucsLion.ihly natural death: and he 
was peaceably’ succeeded by Titus his bon.'> 


A TLAasiCAL ESTIMATE OF VEST»ASIAN 

The only thing deseiwedly’ blamable in Vespasian's eharaeter [says Sue- 
tonius] was his lo\e of money. For not salislied witli ^e^ivlIlg the imposts 
which had been dropped under Galha, he imposed new taxes burdensome to 
the subjects, augmented the tribute of the provinces, and doubled that of 
some. He likewise openly practised a sort of tialhc which w'ould have 
been scandalous e^en in a person below’ the dignity ot an emperor, buying 
great quantities of goods, for the jmrposc ol retailing them again to advan- 
tage. Nay% he made no scruple of selling the great oflices of state to the 
candidates, and pardons likewise to jiersons under prosecution, as well the 
innocent as the guilty. It is believed that he advanced all the most rapa- 
cious amongst the procurators to liigher offices, ^vith the view of squeezing 
them after they had acquired great riches. He was commonly said, “to 
have made use of them as sponges,” because he did, as one may say, wet 
them when dry and squeeze them when w'et. Some say that he was naturally 
extremely covetous, and that he w’as upbraided with it by an old herdsman 
of his, who, upon the emperor’s refusing to enfranchise him gratis, which at 
his advancement he humbly petitioned for, cried out that the fox chanjfed 
his hair, but not his nature. There are some, on the other hand, of opinion 
that he was urged to his rapacious proceedings by necessity, and the extreme 
poverty of the treasury and exchequer, of which he publicly took notice in 
the beginning of his reign ; declaring that no less than forty thousand 
mUlions of sesterces was necessary for the support of the government. 
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Tliifl is the more likely to be true of him, because he applied to the best 
purposes what he procured by bad means. 

His liberality to all ranks of people was particularly eminent. He made 
up to several senators the estate required by law to qualify them for that 
dignity, relieving likewise such men of consular rank as were poor, with a 
yearly allowance of five hundred thousand sesterces ; and rebuilt, in a better 
manner than before, several cities in different parts of the empire, which 
had been much diiniaged by eartluiuakes or fires. 

He was a great ciicourager of learning and learned men. He first ap- 
pointed the Latin and Greek prt)fe8sors of rhetoric the yearly stipend of a 
hundred thousjind sesterces each out of the exchequer. He was likewise 



INTKIUOR or TIIS COLUHSRUM 


extremely generous to such as excelled in poetry, or even the mechanic arts, 
and particularly to one that brushed up the picture of Venus at Cos, and 
another who repaired the Colossus. A mechanic offering to convey some 
huge pillars into the capital at a small expense, he rewarded him very hand- 
somely for his invention, but would not accept of his service, saying, “ You 
must allow me to take care of the poor people.” 

In the games celebrated at the revival of the stage in Marcellus* theatre, 
he restored the old musical entertainments. He gave Apollinaris the tra- 
gedian four hundred thousand sesterces ; Terpnus and Diodorus the harpers 
two hundred thousand ; to some a hundred tliousand ; and the least he gave 
to any of the performers was forty thousand, besides many golden cro'nms. 
He had company constantly at his table, and entertained them in a plentiful 
^nanner, oh purpose to help the shambles. As in the Saturnalia he made 
presents to the men at his table to carry away with them ; so did he to the 
'W'omen upon the calends of March ; notwithstanding which ho could not 
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wipe off the infamy of his former covetousness. The Alexandrians called 
him constantly CyhioBoctes; a name which had been given to one of their 
kings who was sordidly covetous. Nay, at his funeral, Favo the archmimic, 
representing his person, and imitating, us usual, his behaviour both in speech 
and gesture, asked aloud of the procurators, how much his funeral pomp 
would cost. And being answered “ ten millions of sesterces,” he cried out, 
that give him but a hundred thousand sesterces, and they might throw 
his body into the Tiber, if the> would. 

Personality of Vespasian 

He was broad set, strong limbed, and had the countenance of a person 
who was straining. On this account, one of the buffoons at court, upon 
the emperor’s desiring him “ to say something merry upon him,” facetiously 
answered, “1 ^^ill, when you have done easing yourself.” 

His method of life was commonly this : After he came to be emperor, he 
used to rise very e.irly, often beiore daybreak. HaMiig read over his 
letters, and the breviaries of all the offices about court, he ordered his friends 
to be admitted; and whilst they were pacing him their compliments, he 
would put on his shoes and diess himself. Then, after the despatch of such 
business as was brought before him, he rode out in his chaise or chair; and, 
upon his return, laid himself dowui uiion liis couch to sleep, accompanied b\ 
some of his concubines, of whom he had taken a gr«Mt number into his 
service upon the death of C«enis. Alter rising from his touch, he entered the 
bath, and then w’ciit to sujiper. They saj he never w'us more easy or oblig- 
ing than at tliat time; and therefore those about liim always seized tlnit 
opportunity, when they had any fa\our to request of him. 

He chielly affected wit upon his owm shame! ul means of raising money, to 
wipe off the odium by means of a lit tie joculai ity. One of his mi nisters, w ho was 
much in his favour, reejuesting of him u sli*wardslup b>r some jierson, under 
pretence of being his brother ; he put off the affair, hnt sent for the person 
w'ho was the candidate, and having squeezed out of him as iniieh money as 
he had agreed to give his solieitor, he appointed liiin immediately to the place. 
The minister soon after renew'ing his applie.ition, “Yon must,” said he, 
^"make a brother of somebod}' else; tor he whom \»)ii took for yours is really 
mine.” Once upon a ]ourne\ suspecting that hi*, mule driver bad alighted 
to shoe his mules, only to give time and opportunity to one that had a 
law’suit depending to speak to liim, he asked liini how much he had ^or 
shoeing, and would have a share of the ]>rc)!it. Some deputies having 
come to acquaint him that a large statue, wdiieli would cost a vast sum, was 
ordered to be erected for him at the public charge, he bade them erect it 
immediately, showing them his hand hollowed, and saying there was a 
base ready for it.^ 

Even when Vespasian w^as under the apprehensions and danger of death, 
he would not forbear his jests. For when, amongst other prodigies, the 
mausoleum of the Cajsars flew open on a sudden, and a blazing star appeared 
in the heavens, one of the prodigies, he said, concerned Julia Calvina, who 
was of the family of Augustus ; and the other, tlie king of the Parthians, 
who wore his hair long. And when his distemper first seized him, “ I sup- 
pose,” said he, “I am going to be a god.” 

P All the gossip alwut the avarice of Vespasian seems to have resulted (1) from his increas^ 
taxation, and (2) from his economy. Bnoh exunples of humour as those here given were distorted 
into proofs of avarice.] 
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Titub (T. Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus II) 79-81 a.d. 

Titu^ who had the same cognomen with his father, was [says Suetonius] 
the darling and delight of mankind, (so much did he possess of happy en- 
dowments, to conciliate the favour of all ; and what is extremely difficult 
indeed, after he came to be emperor ; for before that period, even during 
the reign of his father, ho lay under the displeasure and censure of the 
public). lie was born upon the tliird of the calends of January, in the 
year remarkable for the death of Caligula, near the Septizonium, in a mean 
house, and a small dark chamber. 

He was educated at court with Britannicus, instructed in the same parts 
ot liter.iture, and under the same masters with him. During this time, they 
h.iy, tli.it a physiognomist, being brought by Narcissus, the fitiedman of 
CMaudiua, to inspect Britannicus, jiositively affirmed th.'it he would never 
come to be emperor, but that Titus, who stood bj, would. They were so 
f<imili.ir, that Titus being next him at table, is thought to have tasted of tlie 
fatal potion wJiich put an end to Britannicus’ life, and to have contracted 
from it a distemper which remained with him a long time. The remem- 
i)ian(‘c of all these circuiiibtaiices being fresh in his mind, he erected a golden 
st.ituc of him in tlie jialaee, dedicated to him another on horseback, of ivory, 
and attended it in the Circensian procession. 

He was, when a bo3', remarkable for fine accomplishments both of body 
.uid mind ; and as he advanced in }ears, the}' became still more conspicuous, 
lie li.\d a graceful person, combining an equal mixture of majesty and sw'eet- 
luss; w.is very strong, though not tall, and soinewdiat big-bellied. He was 
endowed with an excellent memory, and a capacity for all the arts of peace 
and war; was a perfect master in the use of arms, and in riding the great 
Imise ; very read} in the Latin and Clreek tongues, as well in verse us prose ; 
and such wms the facility lie po*»ses.sed in botli, that he w'oiild harangue and 
\ ei sii \ extenijiore. Nor was lie iinaequainted w itli music, but would both sing 
and jiKiy upon the li.irp very finely, and with judgment. I have likewise 
Ins ri informed by man}, that he w'as remarkaldy quick in the writing of 
shortlnind, would in incrninent and jest engage with his secretaries in the 
luiil.ition of any hands he saw', and often sa}, “that he was admirably qvali- 
lied for forgery.” 

Tiioii the exjjiratiim of liis qu.estorship, he w'as made commander of a 
leirnm, and took tlie two strong cities of Tariehea and Gamala in Judea ; 
and in a battle having his horse slain under him, lie mounted another, 
whose rider he w'as engaged with, and killed. 

Soon after, when Galba came to be emperor, ho w’as despatched away to 
t'ongratulate him upon the occasion, and turned the eyes of all people upon 
him, wherever he came, it being the general opinion amongst them, that the 
einjieror had sent for him with a design to adopt him for his son. But find- 
ing all things again in confusion, he turned back upon the load; and going 
to consult the or.acle of Venus at Paphos about his voyage, he received assur- 
ances of obtaining the empire for himself. In this prediction he was soon 
after confirmed; and being left to finish the reduction of Judea, in the last 
assault upon Jerusalem, he slew seven of the men that defended it, with just 
ao many arrows, and took it upon his daughter's birthday. ^ Upon this occa- 
sion, the soldiers expressed so much joy and fondness for him, that, in their 
congratulation of him, they unanimously saluted him by the title of em- 
Ijc^or; and, upon his quitting the province soon after, would needs have 
detained him, earnestly begging of him, and that not without threats, ** either 
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to stay, or to take them all with him.'* This incident ^ve rise to a suspi- 
cion of his being engaged in a design to rebel against his father, and claim 
for himself the government of the East; and the suspicion increased, when, 
on his way to Alexandria, he wore a diadem at the consecration of the ox 
Apis at Memphis ; which though he did only in compliance with an ancient 
religious usage of the country, yet there were some who put a bad construc- 
tion upon it. Making therefore what haste he could into Italy, he arrived 
first at Rhegium, and sailing thence in a merchant shij) to Piiteoli, went to 
Rome with adl possible expedition. Presenting himselt unexpectedly to his 

latlier, he said, by way 
of reflection upon the 
r.ishness of the reports 
laised against him, ‘‘I 
am come, father, 1 am 
( onie." 

From that time he 
(‘onstantl} acted as part- 
ner ’with his father in 
the govern men t, and in- 
deed as gnaidian of it. 
He liiuinphed with his 
fiillu 1 , bore jointly with 
him the olhee of censor; 
and was, besides, his 
lolleague not only in 
the Inlniiiitian authoi- 
]t\, ])iit seven coiisul- 
shij)s. 'I akiiig upon 
himself the i‘aie and iii- 
sjieetion ot all oflices, he 
dietated letters, wrote 
jnoelamations in his 
tathei's name, and pro- 
nounced Ills Hiieeches in 
the senate, in loom of 
the qiuestor. He like- 
wise look upon him the 
cominaiid of the guard, 
wliich hefoie that time 
ha<l never lieen held by 
any but a Roman knight, and bcliaved with great haughtiness and violence, 
taking off without scruple or delay all those of whom he was most jealous, 
after he had secretly engaged people to dispeise themselves in the theatres 
and camp, and demand them as it were bv general consent to be delivered 
up to punishment. Amongst these he invited to sup^ier A. Ciecina, a man 
of consular rank, whom he ordered to be stabbed at his departure, imme- 
diately after he had got out of the room. To this act he was provoked by 
an imminent danger; for he had discovered a writing under the hand of 
Casoina, containing an account of a plot carried on amongst the soldiery. 
By this means, though he provided indeed for the future security of Ins 
family, yet for the present he so much incurred the hatred of the people, 
that scarcely ever anyone came to the empire with a more odious character, 
or was more universally disliked. 
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Besides his cruelty, he lay under the suspicion of luxury, because he 
would continue his revels until midnight with the most riotous of his ac- 
quaintance. Nor was he less suspected of excessive lewdness, because of the 
swarms of favourites and eunuchs about him, and his well-known intrigue 
with Queen Berenice, to whom he was likewise reported to liave promised 
marriage. He was supposed, besides, to be of a rapacious disposition; for 
it is certain, tliat, iii (‘auses which came before his father, he used to offer 
his interest to sale, and take bribes. In short, people openly declared an 
unfavourable o])inion of him, and said he would prove another Nero. This 
])reiudice however turned out in the end to his advfuitiige, and enhanced his 
))raises not a little, because he w'as found to possess no vicious propensities, 
i>ut on the contrary the noblest virtues. His entertainments were pleasant 
rather than extra\agant ; and he cho.se such a set of fricnd.s, as the following 
l)rinces acquiesced in as neee.ssary for them and the government. He sent 
.tw'ay Benuiice from the city immediately, much against both their inclina- 
tions. iSomc of liis old favouritc.s, thougli such adepts in dancing lliat they 
b»)re an uncontndlable sway upon the stage, he was so far from treating with 
any extraordinary kindness, that he w'ould not so much as see them in any 
public assembly of the jK‘o])le. He \iolatcd no j)ri\ate property ; and if ever 
man refrained from injustice, be did; nay he would not accept of the allow- 
able .111(1 ciistoiiMry contributions. Yet he w'as inferior to none of the princes 
before liim, in jioint of generosity. Having opened his amphitheatre, and 
built some warm baths close by it w'ith jjreat expedition, be enterlained the 
juMiple witli a most inagniticeiit public diversion. He likewise cxhiliited a 
naval light in the old naumachia, besides a combat of gladiators ; and in one 
da\ brouglit into the theatre five thousand w’ild beasts of all kinds. 

He was by nature extremely benevolent. For whereas the emperors after 
Tihi rills, according to the example be liad set them, would not admit the 
grants made by foriimr princes to be valid, unless they received their own 
.s.inctioii. In* coiifirmcd them all by one geiicial ju-oclamation, without w'aiting 
until he should be addrcs.sed upon the subject. Of all who expressed a desire 
of an\ fa\(iur, it was liis constant practice to send iioiu* aw'ay without hopes. 
And wlicii his miiii.stcrs insinuated to him, as if he promised more than he 
eoiild perlorm, lie rejilied, “ Nobody ought to go away sad from an audience 
oi his priiiee.” Once at .supjier, retiecting that he had done nothing for any 
that (ia\, he broke out into that memorable and justly admired saying, 
“ Friends, 1 have lo.st a da} 

He treated in ])arlieular the wdiole body of the jieople upon all occasions 
with so much coiiiplai.sancc, that, upon promising them an entertainment of 
gl.uliat(»rs, lie declared, “He should manage it, not according to his own 
fancy, but that of tlie spectators,'’ and did accordingly. He denied them 
nothing, and \cry frankly encouraged them to ask wdiat they pleased. Being 
a favourer of the gladiators called Tliraces, he would, as such, frequently 
indulge a freedom with the people both in his w'ords and gestures, but 
ahvajs with the least violation either of his imperial dignity or justice. To 
omit no occasion of acquiring popularity, he would let the common people 
be admitted into his bath, even when he made use of it himself. There 
happened in his reign some dreadful accidents, as an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in Campania, and a fire in Rome w'hich continued during three 
days and three nights, besides a plague, such as was scarcely ever known 
before. Amidst these dismal calamities, he not only discovered all the con- 
cern that might be expected from a prince, but a paternal affection for his 
people* one while comforting them by his proclamations, and another while 
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assisting them as much as was in his power. He chose hj lot, from amm^gst 
the men of consular rank, commissioners for the relief of Campania. 

The estates of those who had perished by the eruption of Vesuvius, and 
who had left no heirs, he applied to the repair of such cities as had been 
damaged by that accident. In respect of the public buildings destroyed in 
the 'fire of the city, he declared that nobody should be a loser by them hut 
himself. Accordingly, he applied all the ornaments of his palaces to the 
decoration of the temples, and purposes of public utility, and appointed 
several men of the equestrian order to superintend the work. For the relief 
of the people during the plague, he employed, in the way of sacrifice and 
medicine, all means both human and divine. Amongst the calamities of the 
times, were informers, and those who employed them ; a tribe of miscreants 
who had grown up under the license of former reigns. These he frequently 
ordered to be lashed or well cudgeled in the P'orum, and then, after he had 
obliged them to pass through the amphitheatre as a public speetiiele, com- 
manded them to be sold for slaves, or else banished them into some rocky 
islands. And to discourage the like practices for the future, amongst other 
things, he forbade anyone to he proceeded against upon se\ eral laws for the 
same fact, and that the condition of ]>ersons deceased should, after a certain 
number of years, be exempt from all inquiry. 

Having avowed that he accepted the nllice of high priest for the i)urpose 
of preserving his hands undefiled, he faitlifully adhered to his ]>roinise. For 
after that time he was neitlier directly nor indireetlj concerned in the death 
of any person, though he sometimes was sufticiently pro\ oked. lie swore 
that he “would perish himself, rather than pro\e the destruction of any 
man.” Two men of patrician quality being eon\ieted of aspiiing to tlie 
empire, lie only ad\iscd tlicin to desist, saying, th.it so\ereigii power was 
disposed of by fate, and promised them, that, if tln‘y liad aii} thing else 
to desire of him, he would gratify them. Upon this incident, he immediately 
sent messengers to the mot her of one of lliem, that was at a great distance, 
and concerned about lier son, to satisfy her that he was s.ife. Nay lie not 
only invited them to sup A\ith him, but next day, at a show of gladiators, 
purposely placed them close by him ; and 'when the arms of the combatants 
were presented to him, he liaiided tlicin to the two associates. It is said 
likewise, that upon being informed of their iidtiMties, he assured them, 
that some great calamity would sometime befall tliem, hut from another 
hand, not his. Though his brother was perpetually i>loltiiig against him, 
almost openly S]»iritiiig up the armies to rebellion, and contii\ing to leave 
the court with tlie view of putting himself at their head, yet he could not 
endure to put him to dcatli. So far was he from ontcrtainiiig such a senti- 
ment, that he would not so much as banish him the court, nor treat him with 
less respect than before. But from his first accession to the empire, he con- 
stantly declared him his partner in it, and that he should be his successor ; 
begging of him sometimes in private with tears, to make him a return of 
the like affection.^ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FOMPEH AND HERCULANEUM 

The reign of this excellent prince was marked by a series of publw 
calamities. He had reigned only two months when a tremendous vmoapic 
eruption, the first on record, from Mount Vesuvius spread dismav tbrou^ 
Italy. This mountain had hitherto formed the most beautiful feature in 
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the landscape of Campania, being clad with vines and other agreeable trees 
and plants. Earthqu^es had of late years been of frequent occurrence; 
but on tJie 24th of August the summit of the mountain sent forth a volume 
of flame, stones, and ashes which spread devastation far and wide. The sky 
to the extent of many leagues was enveloped in the gloom of night ; the 
tine dust, it was asserted, was wafted even to Egypt and Syria ; and at Rome 
it rendered the sun invisible for many days. Men and beasts, birds and 
lishos perished alike. The adjoining towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were overwhelmed by the earthquake which attended the eruption, and 
their inhabitants destroyed. Among those who lost their lives on this 
occasion was Pliny, the great naturalist. lie commanded the fleet at 
Misenum, and his curiosity leading him to proceed to Stabise to view this 
loiiAulsion of nature more closely, he was suffocated by the pestilential air.* 

Dion Cassius has left us a vivid picture of Ihe memorable eruption 
<»f Vesii\ins: “The events which occurred in Campania,” he says, “were 
Ciilciil.itcd to arouse both fear and wonder ; there, just as autumn was 
.ipproaeliiiig, a great fire suddenl}" broke out. Mount Vesuvius is near the 
^ea of Naples and contains a vast reservoir of fire. In former times the 
whole mountain was of the same height and the fire came fiom its very 
(eiitre: foi this is the only spot which is in combustion ; the whole of the 
outside is, even to this day, exempt from fire. For this reason, since these 
I'oitions still remain intact while those of the centre crumbled aw’ay and 
it 11 into dust, the surrounding jicuks preserve their former elevation ; while 
on allot her side the v\ hole of the part ignited, having been worn aw'ay by 
time, lias fallen in, leaving a cavity wdiicli, to compare small things with 
gieat, gives to the mountain the general appearaiiee of an am])hitheatre. 
On the top are trees and vines in great number, whilst the crater is the 
pie^ of fire and exhales smoke b} day and flame iiy night, so that it might 

siipposeel perfumes of eveiy kind were being constantly burned within. 
Tins phenomenon is manifested sometimes v\ith more, sometimes with less 
intdisity; at times even cinders are thrown out when some great mass has 
fallt n HI and stones fly about, driven by the violence of the wind. Noises 
and rumblings ju-oceed from the mountain, and it must be observed tliat 
the apertures of the crater, which are some distance apart, are narrow and 
Imlden. 

“Siicli is Vesuvius, and these manifestations are repeated nearly every 
vear. Hut the jirodigies which oeenrred in earlier days, though to those 
"ho gave lliiMii continued attention they apjiearcd more than oi’dinary, may, 
even if we take them all together, be regarded as trivial in comparison with 
the ocourrenees of this period. This is wliat actually happened. Men, 
numerous and huge, of a height exceeding that of any human being and 
such as the giants are depicted, were seen to wander day and night, now 
on the mountain, now in the surrounding district and in the towns, and 
sometimes even walking in the air. Then suddenly there came winds and 
violent tremblings of the ground, so that the whole plain shuddered and tbo 
crests of the mountains leaped. At the same time noises arose, some sub- 
terranean, resembling thunder, others, coming from the ground, were like 
heliowings ; the sea roared, and the sky, in echo, answered to its roarings. 
After tliis a fearful crash, like mountains hurtling against one anOtiierY 
suddenly made itself heard; then first stones were thrown out with snek 
force that they reached the summit of the mountain ; then huge flames and 
thick smoke which darkened the air and entixelv hid the son SS' bt Ml 
eclipse. 
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^ Night succeeded to day and darkness to light ; some fancied that tiie 
giants were reawakening to life, for many phantoms in their likeness were 
seen in the smoke and moreover a noise of trumpets was heard ; others 
thought that tlie whole world was about to be swallowed up in chaos or 
in fire. Therefore some fled from their houses into the streets ; others from 
the streets into their houses, from the sea to the land and from the land to 
the sea, devoured by fear and feeling that anything at a distance was safer 
than their present condition. At the same time a prodigious quantity of 
cinders was thrown up and filled the earth, the sea, and the air; other 
scourges also descended indiscriminately upon mankind, on the country and 
on the herds, destroyed tlie fishes and the birds, and moreover engulfed two 
whole cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, with all the people who chanced to 
be seated in the theatre. Finally there was so much dust that some of it 

penetrated as far as Africa, Syria, Egypt, and 
even Rome itself ; darkening the air above that 
eity and covering the sun. Tliere it gave rise 
to a great panic which lasted several days, for 
none knew what had haj>pened and none could 
guess what it was ; men fancied that everything 
liad been reversed, that the sun was about to 
disa])pear into the earth and the cartli to be shot 
up into the sky. 

'‘For the moment these ashes did no great 
harm to the Romans (it was latin* on that they 
engendered a terrible contagious sickness^, but 
the \eai- following, another lire, starting above 
ground, devoured a gre.it part of Rome while 
Titus was absent visiting the scene of the disas- 
ters in Fampania. The temples of Serapis and 
Isis, the Septa, the temple of Neptune, the baths 
of Agrippa, the Pantheon, the Diribitorium, the 
tlieatrc of Balbus, the sccna of Poiiipey’s theatre, 
the Porticus Octaviie, with the library, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter ( ’apitolinus, with the adjacent 
temples, >\ere the prey of the fiames. True is 
it that this misfortune was due less to men than 
to the gods; for from what I have said all may 
judge of the otlier losses. Titus sent two consu- 
lars into (''ampania to establish colonics there and 
gave the inhabitants, besides other sums, those 
which fell in from citizens dying without heirs ; 
but he received none either from individuals. 
Columns of thb Temple of towns, or kings, in spite of many gifts and 
JupiTEK, Rome promises on the part of many of them ; how- 

ever this did not prevent his re-establishing 
everything from his own resources."/ 

It will be observed that Dion writes from the standpoint of a Roman, 
and with only incidental reference to the loss of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
which cities evidently had no very great contemporary importance. Yet, as 
has been pointed out, the burial of these cities resulted in the preservation 
of a mass of documents which, brought to light some eighteen centuries 
later, furnishes such testimony to the manners and customs of the time as 
is presented by no other evidence extant. 
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puny’s account of the eruption 

Further detculs of the disaster at Pompeii are given by Pliny the 
Younger^ in two letters written to Tacitus, with the intention of furnish- 
ing that historian with correct materials relative to the event.^ He says : 

It appears that many and frequent shocks of earthquake had been felt 
for some days previously ; but as these were phenomena by no means 
uncommon in Campania, extraordinary alarm was not excited by that 
circumstance, until, about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 24th of 
August, a vast and singular cloud was seen to elevate itself in the atmos- 
phere. From what mountain it proceeded was not readily discernible at 
Misenum, where Pliny the elder (at that time) held the command of the 
Uoman fleet. This cloud continued arising in an uniform column of smoke, 
\\hich varied in brightness, and was dark and 6j)otted, as it was more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. Having attained an immense eleva- 
tion, expcinding itself, it siu-ead out horizontally, in form like the branches 
of the pine, and precipitated the burning materials with which it was charged 
upon the many beautiful but ill-fated towns wdiich stood thick upon this 
ilelightful coast. Tin* extraordinary phenomenon now excited the curi- 
osity of Pliny, who ordered a \es»el to be prepared for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to a nearer inspection ; but meeting some of the fugitives, and 
learning its destructive efTects, his curiosity was changed to commiseration 
fop the distressed, to w'hosc succour he imiiicdititely hastened. 

On approaching Retina, the cinders falling hotter as w'cll as in greater 
(imintity, mixed with pumiee-stonc, wdth black and broken pieces of burning 
lock ; the retreat and agitation of the sea diiven backw'aids by the convul- 
hi\e motion of the earth, together with the disrupted fragments hurled from 
the mountain on the shore, tlircatened destruction to anj thing which 
atlenijited to advance. IMiny therefore ordered the sliip to be steered tow'ards 
Malii.e, w'here he found the alarm so great, tliat his friend Poinponianus had 
alieady conveyed liis more portable property on hoard a vessel. The histo- 
iiaii, less apjirehensive, after p«irtuking of a meal w'ith his fiieiid, went to 
bed ; but w^as, howe\ er, soon obliged to remove, us, had he remained much 
longer, it w'as feared the falling cinders w'oiild ha\e jiroented the possibility 
C)f forcing a way out of the room. Still the town liad not yet been materially 
affected, nor had the ra\ages of this great operation of nature reached 
Misenum ; but suddenly broad refulgent expanses of fire burst from every 
part of Vesuvius, and, sliiiiing w'ith redoubled splendour through the gloom 
of night w’hich had come on, glared over a scene, now' accompanied by the 
increased horrors of a continued earthquake, which shaking the edifices 
from their foundations, and precipitating their roofs upon the heads of the 
affrighted beings who had thought to find shelter in them, threatened 
universal desolation. 

Driven from their homes, which no longer afforded security, the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants sought refuge in tlie fields and open places, covering their 
heads with pillows, to protect themselves from the increasing fall of stones 
and volcanic matter, which accumulated in such quantity, as to render it 
difficult to withdraw the feet from the mass, after remaining still some 
minutes ; but the continuance of internal convulsion still persecuted them ; 
their chariots agitated to and fro, even propped with stones, were not to 
he kept steady ; while, although now day elsewhere, yet here most intense 
darkness was rendered more appalling by the fitful gleams of torohes, at, 
intervals obscured by the transient blaze of lightning. 
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W(0Mi$l$mjew crowded towards the beach, ae the sea, S w^i fnyjpBBid, 
iwodblclfievd eeftain laeans of retreat $ but the bouterous agiteyoia ciF that 
<8ai»Mri^teBBatd^y rollings on the shore, and thrown back by the crandaiTe 
iieeito'iV the ear^ leavmg the marine animals upon the luid it letrcwted 
preolnded eveiy possibility of escape. 

At length, preoeded by a strong sulphurous stench, a black and dread- 
Ifd cloud, skir^ on every side by forked lightning, burst into a train of 
Sre and igneous vapour, descended over the surface of the ocean, and covered 
the whole bay of the crater, from the island of Gaprose to the promontory of 
Misenum with its noxious exhalations ; while the thick smoke, accompanied 
by a slighter shower of ashes, i oiled like a torient among the miserable and 
affrighted fugitives, who, m the utmost constei nation, increased their 
danger by presbiug forwaid in ciowds, without an object, amidst darkness 
and desolation ; now were heard the shrieks of women, screams of children, 
4slamours of men, all acc using their fate, and imploring death, the deliver- 
ance they feared, with outsti etched hands to the gods, whom many thought 
about to be invohed, together with themsehes, in the last eternal night. 

^^ShrCe (Jays and nights were thus endured in all the anguish of suspense 
and uncertainty ; man^ w ere doubtless stifled by the mepliitic vapour ; 
0<|}6rs spent with the toil of torcmg then way through deep and almost 
impassajfle roads, sank down to rise no moie : while those who escaped, 
EwesA tee alarm, with all the ciicumstanees of aggra\dtion and horroi 
swch their imaginations, under the influence of hai, suggested. At length 
a gleam of light appeared, not of day, but lire . wliRh, passing, was suc- 
ceeded by an intense daikness, with so hca\y a shower of ashes, that it 
became necessaiy to keep the feet in motion to a\oid being fixed and buned 
by the accumulation On the fouith da^ the daikiicss b\ degrees began to 
clear away, the real da\ appeared, tlie sun shining foitli sickly as in an 
eclipse; but all natuie, to the weakened e>e8, seemed changed ; for towns 
and fields had disappeared under one expanse of white ashes, or were doubt- 
fully marked, like the more prominent objects, after an alpine fall of snow. 

If such be the dcscnjition of this most tremendous \isitaiion, as it affected 
StabisB and Misenum, com])aiati^ely distant fiom the souice of the calamity, 
what must have been the situation of the unfortunate inhabitants of Pompeii, 
BOlaear, of Heiculaneum, within its focus Must we not conclude that, at 
the lattei place at least, most of those not ovei whelmed the torrents of 
stony mud which preceded otheis of flaming la\a, burying their city sixty 
feet under the new suiface, w( ie o\ci taken bj the sliowcis of \olcanic mattei 
in the field, or drowned in attempting to escape b> sea, their last but hope- 
less resource, since it appears to ha^e received them to scarcely less certain 
dsAnootiem? 


The emperor Titus, whose great and good qualities beie found every cp- 
portenity for their display, immediately hastened to this scene of affik&Ott ; 
appcdnted^Diatores, persons of consular dignity, to set up the ruined huild- 
inga, and take charge of the effects of those who TOrished without helpit fpr 
the henefit of the surviving sufferers ; to whom he remitted all taaoea^ailNi 
afforded that relief the nature of their circumstances required ; peraonally 
^soooxaging tee desponding, and alleviating the miseries of the BOfferm 
UstO. » oauiai^ of an ^ually melancholy description recalled him to the 
where are have just been told by Dion Cassius] a moat dmlaM- 
layhig^waidw aeadyhalf the city, and raging three daya wbemt 
mn fiMWMidad hy « poBtilenoe, whjeh for aome t&nia la 
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It was in the time of Veapeeian and Htne that tlie lamoas jl|rrioola cam- 
paigned in Britain. In his first snmmer there (78), he led his forces into 
the country of the Ordovices, m whose mountain passes the war of mdepen 
denoe still lingered, drove the Britons across the Menai straits, and pursued 
them into An^esea, as huetonuis had done before him, by boldly crossing the 
boiling current in the face of the enemy The summer of 79 saw hi|i^ advance 
northward into the terntory of the Bngantes, and complete the orguiisation 
of the district, lately reduced, betnieen the Humber and Tyne. Struck peic* 
haps with the natural defences of the line from the Tyne to the Soliyay, 
where the island seems to have been broken, as it were, in the middle 
soldered unevenly together, he drew a chain of forts from sea to sea, to pKS- 
tect the reclaimed subjects of the southern valleys from the untamed hal^- 
rians who roamed the Cheviots and the Pentlands 

To penetrate the stoimy wilds of Caledonia, and track to their fa0ta||M 
the hordes of savages, the Ottadini, Horesti, and McCatde, who flitted 
them, was an enterprise which promised no plunder and little glory, 11m 
legions of Rome, with their expensi^ e equipments, could not hope even to 
support themselves on the bleak mountain sides, unclaimed by men and 
abandoned b} nature His camps on the Tyne and Irthing were the maga- 
zines from which Agricola*s supplies must wholly be dra^ n ; the ordinary 
term of a provincial prefecture was inadequate to a long, a distant, and an 
iimless ad\entuie But Vespasian had yielded to the aidour of his favourite 
lieutenant , ample means were furnished, and ample time was allowed. In the 
third year of his comm md (80) Agricola pushed forward along the eastern 
coast, and making good with roads and fortresses e\ei> inch of his progress, 
1 cached, perhaps, the Firth of horth He had heie leached the point 
where the two seas aie dl^ ided by an isthmus less than forty miles in breath. 
H(re he lepeated the opeiations of the pieceding wintei, planting his oampe 
and stations from lull to lull, and securing a new belt of territory, nmety 
miles across, for Roman occupation Ihe natives, scared at his presenoe and 
fleeing before him, were thus thrust, in the language of Tacitus, as it were 
into another island Foi a moment the empiie seemed to have found its 
nortliern limit. Agricola rested through the next summer, occupied in the 
organisation of his conquests, and employed his fifth year (82) also in 
iljttengthening his position between the two isthmuses, and i^ucing the 
furthest corners of the province, whence the existence of a ifew realm mm 
betrayed to him. The grassy plains of teeming Hibernia offered a 
prey than the gray mountains wiuch frowned upon bis fresh entrandiaigRflli 
and all their wealth, he was assured, might be secured by the valo< tf 
single legion. But other oounsels prevailed ; Agiioola turned 
Mull of Galloway, and Ireland was left to her fogs and feuds for mmllik 
more centunes.* 

THB imATSL OF TITUB 

Meanwhile [save Suetonius], Titus was taken off by an 
more to the loss of mankmd than himself. At the close of 
siouB with whifidi be entertained the people, he wept 
and then went away for the country of we Sahines, very 
a victim, when about to be laorifloed, had made its esoepeii JWi 
badbeenheaa^diudiig a eeremslnfoo^ Mi 
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on the road, he was seized wit^ a ferer, and being oarried thence in a sedan, 
they my that he put by the ourtains, and looked up to heayen, complaining 
heavily, that his life was taken from him, though he had done nothing to 
deserve it; for there was no action of his that he had occasion to repent 
of, but one. What that was, he neither intimated himself, nor is it easy 
for any to conjecture. Some imagine that he alluded to the unlawful famil- 
iarity which he had formerly had with his brother's wife. But Domitia 
solemnly denied it with an oath ; which she would never have done, had 
there been an} truth in tlie report ; nay, she would certainly have boasted 

of it, as she was forward 
enough to do in regard to 
all her shamoful intrigues. 

He died in the same 
villa where his father had 
done before him, upon the 
ides of September ; two 
years, two inontlis, and 
twenty days after he had 
succeeded liis father ; and 
in the one and h>rtieth year 
of Ills age. As soon as the 
news of his death was pub- 
lished, all people mourned 
for him, as for the loss of 
some near relation. The 
senate, bcfoie they could 
be summoned by jiroelama- 
tion, drew' together, and 
locking the doors of their 
house at first, but aftoiwards opening them, ga\e him such tli.inks, and 
heaped upon him such praises now he w'as deail, as they never liad done 
whilst he was alive and present amongst thein.r 

The reigns of Vespasian and Titus were marked b} tw'o important cir- 
cumstances. The monarchical form of government, for the first tune since 
the reign of Augustus, show'ed itself comliKi\e to the <*ulturc, morals, 
outward well-being, and comforts of life. Besides this, the great unity of 
the Roman Empire, as one state, had its lieginniiig under tliese emperors, 
or in other words, from that time forw'ard, little liy little, the provinces 
ceased to be subordinate parts of the body politic, in w'liieh until now, with 
thef exception of a few towns and individuals, only tlie inhabitants of Italy 
had been citizens, and all others subjects. The latter change was nojb 
only inaintained after the death of Titus, but spread itself later over all 
the empire. On the other hand, the benefits conferred on the empire by the 
peiaonal character of Vespasian and Titus were only temporary ; for the 
pievilmit weakness, and instability of opinion, and the lack of a definite 
and Bnmly established constitution, made every bad ruler exercise a great 
petaonal influence, and his example had a stronger effect on the life and 
of the people than his administration. It would have been impos- 
idbl6*«ven for the best ruler to introduce a better organisation among a 
people, the great majority of whom had already sunk too low, and who 
flatten^ and served every tyrant and every vice, in order to enjoy them* 
selves undisturbed. This was shown immediately after the death of Titus, 
under the reign of his brother Doxnitian.^^ 
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Ere Titus had breathed his last, Domitian caused every one to abandon 
him, and mounting his horse rode to the prsetorian camp, and caused himself 
to be saluted emperor by the soldiers. Like most bad emperors, Domitian 
commenced his reign with popular actions, and a portion of his good quali- 
ties adhered to him for some time.^ Such were his liberality (for no man 
■was freer from avarice) and the strictness with which he looked after the 
administration of justice, both at Rome and in tlie provinces. His passion 
for building was extreme ; not content with restoring tlie Capitol, the Pan- 
theon, and other edifices injured or destroyed by the late conflagration, he 
built or repaired several others; and on all, old and new alike, he insetibed 
Ills own name, without noticing the original founder. 

Domitian w'as of a moody, melanclioly temper, and lie loved to indulge in 
solitude. Ilia chief occupation w'hen thus alone, we are told, was to cai^ 
files, and pierce them with a sharp writing-st} le ; hence Vibius CrisinS, 
being asked one day if there was any one within with Ca*8ar, replied, “No, 
not so mucli as a fly.” Among the better actions of the early ^ears of this 
piiiiis*, may be noticed the following. He strictly foibade the abominable 
practice of making eunuelis, for which he deserves jiraise ; though it was 
said that Ins motive was not so much a love of justice as a desire to depreci- 
ate tile memory of his brother, w'ho had a partiality for these wTetched beings. 
Domitian also at this time punished three vestals wlio had broken their vows 
of chastity; but instead of burning them alive, he alluw'ed them to choose 
their mode of death. 

In the lio[)c of acijuiriiig military glory, he nnderlook (H;j) an expedition 
to Gcimain, under the pretence of chastising the Chalti. But he merely 
crossed the Rhine, pillaged the friendly tribes and returned to celebrate the 
t'lumph which the senate had decreed him. While, liowever, he was thus 
triniiqiliing for iinaginury conquests, real ones continued to be achieved in 
Biit.iiii by (’ll. Julius Agiicola, to whom, as we have seen, Vespasian and 
Titus had committed tlie affairs of that island (7i<). He had comjuered the 
country as far as the firths of Clyde and Forth, and (83) defeated the Caledo- 
nians ill a great battle at the foot of the GrampUns. Domitian, though 
iuwaidly grie\ed, affected great joy at the success of Agricola; he caused 
triumphal lionours, a statue, and so forth to be decreed him by the senate, 
and gave out that he intended appointing him to the government of Syria ; 
but w'hcn Agricola returned to Rome, after having fully established the 
Roman pow'er in Britain, Domitian received him wdth coldness, and never 
employed him again. 

The country on the left bank of the lower Danube, the modern Tranayl- 
vaiiia, Wallachia, Moldavia was at this time inhabited by a portion of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian race named the Dacians, and remarkable for their 
valour. The extension of the Roman frontier to the Danube in the timeni 
Augustus, had caused occasional collisions with this martial race; but 
war of any magnitude occurred till the present reign. The prinee Ww 
Dacians at this time, named Decebalus, was one of those energetic cbareotdtni 
often to be found among barbarous tribes, to whom nature has given 
elements of greatness, but fortune has assigned a narrow and inglorious stage 
for their eswibition. It was probably the desire of militaxy glory end <oi 
plunder, rather than fear of the avarice of Domitian, the only cause aas^pied* 

[1 DonUtiaa ia called “ bed “ pwti^ beoMM he ojvowd tbe teii^ 
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that made Deceb^as at this time (86) set at nought the treaties subsisting 
with the Romans, and lead his mai tial hordes over the Danube. The troops 
that (^posed them were routed and cut to pieces ; the garrisons and castles 
were turen, and apprehensions were entertained for the winter quarters of 
the legions. The danger seemed so imminent, that the general wish was 
manifested for the conduct of the war being committed to Agricola ; and 
the imperial freedmen, some from good, others from e\ il motives, urged their 
master to compliance. But his jealousy of that illustrious man was invin- 
cible, and he resolved to superintend the v ar in person. 

Domitian proceeded to Illyricum, where he was met by Daoian deputies 
with proposals of peace, on condition of a capitation tax of twt) oboles a 
head being paid to Decebalua. The emperor forthwith ordered Cornelius 
Fuscus, the governor of Illyricum, to lead his army over the Danube, and 
chastise the insolent barbarians. Fuscus passed the river by a bridge of 
boats ; he gained some advantages over the enemy, but his army was linally 
defeated and himself slain. Domitian, w’ho had returned to Rome, liastened 
back to the seat of war ; but instead of heading his troops, lie slopped in a 
town of Moesia, where he gave himself up to his usual jileasiires, leaving the 
conduct of the w’ar to his generals, who, though thej met wdth some reverses, 
were in general successful; and Decebalus was reduced to the necessity of 
suing for peace. Domitian refused to grant it ; but shortly alter, having 
sustained a defeat from the Mareomans wdiom h(» w^islicd to punish for not 
having assisted him against the Dacians, he sent to offer jieace to Decebalus. 
The Dacian was not in a condition to refuse it, hut lie would seem to have 
dictated the terms ; and in effect an annual tribute w\is henceforth paid to 
him by the Roman emperor. Domitian, however, triumjihed for the Dacians 
and Mareomans, though he paid tribute to the former, and had been (iefeated 
by the Latter. 

During tlie Dacian War (^8), L. Antonins, who commanded in Upper 
(jermany, having been grossly insulted by the emperor, formed an alliance 
with the Ahiraanni, and caused himself to be i)roclaiinc<l emjieror. But 
L. Maximus marched against him, and the Alamanni, having been jirevented 
from coming to his aid by the rising of the Rhine, he was defeated and slain. 

Maximus wisely and liumancly burned all his pa])ers, hut that did not 
prevent the tyrant from putting many persons to death as concerned in the 
revolt. 

A war against the Sarmatians, w'ho had cut to pieces a Roman legion, is 
placed by the chronologists in the year 93. Domitian conducted it iu person, 
after his usual manner ; but instead of triumphing, he contented himself with 
sospending a laurel crown in the Capitol. This is the last foreign transaction 
of ms Teign.« 

Domitiau's principal faults were an immoderate pride, boundless prodi- 
gsiity, and a childish desire to distinguish himself. His appearance, his 
voice, and, in short, his whole bearing betrayed a proud and despotic nature. 
By his unrestrained prodigalities he wras drawn into avarice and rapadtyt 
and his fear of intrigues made him cruel. Spoilt by indulgences in early 
youth, as emperor he gave way to an unbridled taste for public amuse- 
ments, orud sports, gladiatorial games, chariot races, and a foolish passion 
foir biding. These ''extravi^nces entailed a continual lack of money, 
which drove him to oppression and cruelty. At the last, he hated and 
avoided mankind as Tiberius had done and became insane like Caligula. 
He was not wanting in intellectual abilities ; as a young man he had made 
very good verses, had composed a poem on the conquest of Jerusalem, and 
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had written a better translation of the poem of Aratus on the stars, than 
Cicero and Germanicus. As soon %s he succeeded to the throne, he con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity to occupy himself with intellectual things ; 
from thenceforth he only studied the records and journals of Tiberius, and 
left the composition of his letters, ordinances, and speeches almost entirely 
to otliers. 

The first part of liis reign was better than might liave been expected 
from Ilia character. In its early years he showed no avarice, but was 
inclined to be generous and magnanimous. He issued some excellent 
ordinances, cheeked the inaljiractices of complainants and calumniators, as 
well as tJie publication of lamjiooiis, punished partisan judges with great 
severity, and kept the ofticials in order with such energy, that none of them 
(lured to neglect their duties cither in Rome (►r tin* provinces; and as the 
historian Suetonius puts it, somewhat too strongly, the magistrates were 
never more just or ineorruptihle than in his reign. For this reason, Domi- 
ti.in was from the beginning hated by the senate, which was comiiosed for 
the most part of high jmblie ollicials, csiiecially as he showed himself in 
(‘\erv ri‘S]H*el far less favourably disposed towards the aristocracy than Ves- 
])asian and Titus. 

When Domitian ol)S('rved liow few friends lie had in the st*nate and upper 
classes, he tried to win the poiuilaee b}' rich donations, public entertainments, 
and brilliant revels, and granted the soldiers such a considerable rise in their 
]).iy, that lie himself soon saw' the imjiossibility of meeting the great expense 
so incurred. He increased the [lay by one-fourth, and, since the finances ot 
the state <‘ould not suilice for such .an expenditure, he tried to have recourse 
to a diiniiiulion of the number of the troops; but had to give up the idea, 
for fear of disturbances, mutinies in the army, and the exposure of the 
frontier to the attacks of the harhariaiis. Domitian had not mueh to fear 
from th(‘ hatred of the senate ; for though Vesjiasian had cast out its un- 
w'orthy members and replaced them by men from the most distinguished 
f.imilies of the whole empire, it was no better under Domithui than it had 
lieen before ^ 

The great corruption of tin' Roman Einpirc of that time is manifest from 
the fact that the changes instituted in the liighest government deiiiirtments 
hy the best among the cmiierors, w'ei*e only of service so long as a good and 
l»ow'erful ruler w'as «al the head of the government. The very senate, which 
Vesp,asian had tried to jmrify, submitted under Domitian to every whim of 
the tyrant. It is impossible to say which was the greater, the effrontery of 
the emperor or the baseness of the highest court of the empire. Under two 
worthy successors of Domitian, the same senators again proved themselves 
reasonable and dignified, not because the spirit of the times had changed or 
that they themselves had become better, but because the man who was at 
the head of the state powerfully influenced the senate by his character, and 
HO infused a better spirit into it. 

It would be as wearisome for the historian as for the reader to enum- 
erate the prodigalities, eccentricities, and cruelties to which Domitian aban- 
doned himself more completely the longer he reigned. In his vanity he 
declared himself a god like Caligula, caused sacrifices to be offered to hlin« 
and introduced the custom of being styled “ Our lord and god ” in all pub- 
he ordinances and documents. He squandered immense sums on bniid- 
^hg, instituted the most magnificent public games, and, like Tiberius and 


Or rather the improvement, though aotnal, was not at once fnanifwel ..] 
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Nero, TW slave to all sorts of excesses. In order to obtain the money he 
required, he caused many rich people to be robbed of their goods or exe- 
cuted on every kind of pretext. Not avarice alone, but suspicion and 
fear drove him to acts of despotism and cruelty. Little by little he 
gained, it was alleged, an actual taste for tormenting his victims. It was 
said that he took delight in being present at the torture and execution of 
prisoners, and that by a refinement of cruelty, he often showed himself most 
friendly towards those persons whose death he contemplated. But allow- 
ance must be made in all this for the exaggeration of scandal-mongers. 
That he was severe in stam])iiig out all opposition, how'e\er, is not to be 
questioned.® His hatred of tlie senators was inflame J by the discoxery that 
many of them shared in the conspiracy of Satu minus, a rebellious governor 
of northern Germany. From that time to the cud of his reign he was a 
terror to the nobility, as well as to the stoics, whose teachings glorified 
conspiracy and “ tyrannicide. 

The citizens being defenceless, the senate without authority, the soldiers 
as partial 4)0 Doinitian as they had once been to Nero, and no one except his 
confidants and servants daring to api)roach him, the tyrant woiihl jirobably 
never have been overthrown had he not, like Caligula, made thoso around 
him fearful for their lives. His <»wn wdfe, Doiiiitia, conspired witli some of 
those persons who had to WTite down or execute his cruel ordeis to destroy 
him. Chauce once placed in the haud.s of Domitia a list of the condemned 
on which the suspicious tyiant had written her name. On the same list were 
the names of the two prefects of the guard, Norbanus and Petionius, and of 
Parthenius, Domitian’s most trusted chambeilain, and it was therefore easy 
for Domitia to bring about a conspiracy against her husband. To carry it 
out was more difficult, for Domitian possessed great bodily slrengtli, andf in 
his suspicion had taken all sorts of precautions against such attempts. The 
tyrant was surprised in his sleeping apartment, and slam aftei a desperate 
resistance. The guards w'ere so enraged at the murder of Doinitian that his 
successor, Nerva, could not protect the conspirators from their anger, and 
they were cut to pieces by the soldiers after their execution hud been in 
vain demanded of the new' emperor. 

After Domiiian's death the senate ga\e full vent to its hatred of the 
tyrant. Tlie statue of the murdered elhperor w’as immediately destroyed 
by its orders, his triumphal arches overthrow'll, and his name effaced from 
all public monuments. The government was li.inded over to the old sena- 
tor Cocceius Nerva, w'hom the consjiirators had immediately proclaimed 
emperor on Domitian's death. It is most characteristic of those times that 
Nerva was said to be raised to the throne, not so much on account of his 
services to the state, but because, under Domitian, some astrologers had 
said that the horoscope of this man pointed to his becoming emperor at some 
futata time.^ It was uni vei sally believed that a celebrated pliilosopher, 
Apollonius of Tyana, to whom supernatural powers were ascribed, wit- 
nessed the murder of Domitian in the spirit at Ephesus at the same time 
that it took place, and publicly announced it to the people.<l 

Other superstitions concerning the death of Domitian, together w'ith 
an. account of the personal characteristics and habits of living of the em- 
peror» and of the manner of his taking off, are given by Suetonius ; this 
mograpby being the concluding one in the famous work we have so frequently 
quoted.® 

{} Th« real reasons were probably (1) that he was a senator, aad (2) that hla adTanced ags 
gave the ambltiona an opportunity to intrigue for the throne.] 
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SUVTONIUS ON THB DEATH AND CHABAOTBB OF DOMITIAN 


With respect to the contrivance and execution of Domitian's death, [he 
says] the common account is this. The conspirators being in some doubt 
when and where they should attack him, whether while he was in the bath, 
or at supper, Stephanas, a steward of Domitilla’s, then under a prosecution 
for defrauding his mistress, offered them his advice and assistance; and 
wrap])ing up his left arm, as if it was hurt, in wool and bandages for some 
da\H, to j)revent suspicion, at the very hour apjiointed for the execution of 
the plot, he made use of this further stratagem. Ho pretended to make a 
(li'^covery of a plot, and being for tliat reason admitted, he presented to the 
t nip»u*or a writing, wliich wliiJst the latter was reading with the appearance 
of one a^itonished, he stabbed him in the groin. But Domitian making resist- 
ance, Clodianus, one of his chamberlains, Maximus a freedman of Par^enius’, 
Saturius a superintendent of his bedchamber, with some gladiators, fell upon 
hini, and stabbed him in seven places. A boy that had the charge of the 
Lilies in his bedchamber, then in attendance as usual, when the transaction 
■w as over, gave this further account of it ; that he was ordered by Domitian, 
iijioii iec*ei\ mg his first wound, to reach him a dagger w Inch lay under his bol- 
Mei . and i all in his servants ; but that he found nothing at the head of the bed, 
e\cei)ting the liilt of a poniard, and that all the doors were secured ; that the 
emperor in the meantime got hold of Stephanus, and throiving him upon the 
gioimd, struggled a long time w'ith him; one w’hile endeavouring to wrench 
his sM(»rd from him, another wliile, though his fingers wore miserably man- 
I'h'd, to pull out his eyes. He was slain upon the 18tli of the caleuds of 
S(‘pteniber, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and tlie fifteenth of his reign. 
Ills ooipse was carried out upon a eommon bier by the public bearers, and 
hill led bv his nurse PJiyllis, on an esttite uhieh had belonged to him by the 
Latin w.iy, not far from Rome. But his remains were afterwards privately 
tonve\ed into the temple of the Flavian family, and mixed with the ashes 
of Julia, Titus’ daughter, Avhoin the same woman had likewise nursed. 

Ho was of a tall stature, a modest countenance, and very ruddy ; had lar^ 
eves, hut dim-sighted. His person was graceful, and in his youth completely 
su( h, excepting only that his toes were bent somew'hat inward. He "was at 
last disfigured by baldness, a fat belly, and the slenderness of his legs, which 
were reduced by a long illness. He was so sensible how much the modesty 
of his countenance recommended him, that ho once made this boast to the 


Semite, “Thus far you have approved of my disposition and countenance 
to(».” He w'as so much concerned at his baldness, that ho took it as w 
Jifiroiit upon himself, if any other person was upbraided with it, either in 
jest or earnest. 


Ho was so incapable of bearing fatigue, that he scarcely ever walked 
about the city. In his expeditions and on a march, he seldom made use of a 
horse, riding generally in a chair. He had no inclination for the exento 
of arms, but was fond of the bow. Many have seen him kill a hundred wiW 
hocists, of various kinds, at his seat near Alba, and strike his arrows into their 
heads with such dexterity, that he would, at two discharges of his bow, plant 
it were a pair of horns upon them. He would sometimes direct his arraifff 
against the hand of a boy standing at a distance, and expanded as a mark for" 
him, w'ith such exactness, that they all passed betwixt his fingers without 
hurting him. - 

n beginning of his reign, he laid aside the stud^ of the liberal sc^nces^ 
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burned down, by collecting copies from all parts, and sending scribes to Alex- 
andria, either to copy or correct from the repository of books at that place. 
Yet he never applied himself to the reading of history or poetry, or to exer- 
cise his pen for nis own improvement. He read nothing but the commen- 
taries and acts of Tiberius Caesar. His letters, speeches, and proclamations 
were all drawn up for him by others, though he would talk speciously, and 
sometimes express himself in sentiments worthy of notice. 1 could wish,'" 
said he once, that I was but as handsome as Mettius fancies himself to be.” 
And the head of one whose hair was part yellow and part gray, he said “ was 
snow sprinkled with mead.” 

He said “ the condition of princes was very miserable, who were never 
credited in the discovery of a plot, until they were murdered.” When he 
had no business, he diverted himself at play, even ujxrn days that were not 
festivals, and in the morning. lie entered the batli by noon, and made a 
plentiful dinner, insomuch that he seldom ate more at supper than a Malian 
apple, to which he added a small draught of wine, out of a round-hellied jug 
which he ^used. He gave frequent and sjdendid entertainments, but com- 
monly in a hurry, for he never j)rotracted them heyonil sunset and had no 
drinking repast after. For, until bed-time, he did nothing else but walk l>y 
himself in private. 

The people bore his death wdth much unconcern, hut Iht* soldiery witli 
great indignation, and immediately ciidea\oured to ha\(‘ him ranked amongst 
the gods. Though ready to revenge his death, however, they w'anted some 
person to head them ; hut this they effected soon after, hj res<>lutely ilemand- 
ing the punishment of all those that had been coneerned in his assassinatitin. 
On the other hand, the senate w'as so overjoyed, that they assembled in all 
haste, and in a tall house reviled his memory in the most hitter terms ; order- 
ing ladders to be brought in, and his shields and images to be pulled dowui 
before their eyes, and diished in pieces upon the spot against the ground; 
passing at the same time a decree to obliterate his titles e\ery where, and 
abolish all memory of him forever. A few^ months before he was slain, a 
crow spoke in the Capitol these words, “All things will he well.” l^poii 
this prodigy, some person put the following construction : 

“ Nuwr Tarpeio quae sedit culniiiip roiiiix, 

• Kst bene,’ non ]K)tuit dicere; dixit, ‘ la it ’ ” 

“The cio^v, which late on one iniglit 

Could not say, all wa'j well, but said, 'twill 1» 

They say likewise that Doinitian dreamed he had a golden hump grow out of 
the back of his neck, wdiich he considered as a certain sign of happy days 
for the empire after him. Such an auspicious change [eoiicludes Suetonius] 
shortly after happened, by the justice and moderation of the following 
emperors, c 

A BETROBFECTIVB GLANCE OVER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FIRST 

j. CENTURY OF EMPIRE 

In more senses than one the fall of the last of the Flavians marks the 
termination of an epoch. As Suetonius intimates, the empire was about to 
enter upon a period of better days. The century and a quarter through 
which it had just passed had been one of stress and disaster. Of the eleven 
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omperors whose lives compassed the period, eight met witli violent deaths. 
Tnder these oonditions there must have been a feeling of uncertainty, of the 
instability of human affairs and human life, permeating the very air. It was 
pre-eminently a time when might made right, and except for the relatively 
brief periods when the good emperors Vespasian and Titus were in power, 
there was scarcely a time when any day might not logically enough be ex- 
l)ected to bring forth a revolution. It required but a dagger thrust or the 
iuliiiinistration of a poisoned morsel of food to close a reign or a dynasty. 
And whether Nemesis came a few years earlier or a few } ears later was largely 
a matter of clianee, and in most oases a matter of no great moment; since 
the iiew’ ruler w'as almost certain to Ih‘ as bad as the last. 

As wx* ciinsider this story of despotic reigns and tragic endings, the first 
llioiight that comes to tlie mind is. Why W'as such a state of things tolerated 7 
1 lining ]>ut down sueh a man as Tiberius, why did the Romans submit, even 
for a moment, tr> the rule of a C'aligiila? When such a character as Claudius 
liiul been reniov<*d from the scene, why should the stage be reset for a Nero? 
'Flu* answer is not Iiard to find. It is inherent in the anomalous political 
(ondition of the cmjare and the still mt)re anomalous position of its ruler. 
'Die re.il f.icl i.s tliat the empire was no empire at all in the modern sense : 
trom whicli it follow's that the emperors had no such nominal position as the 
n.iiin* the title which we give them conveys to modern ears. 

True our modern w'onl “emperor" is the lineal descendant of the word 
iiiipeiMtor " ; just as “kaiser" and ‘^czar" are the lineal descendants of the 
wonl “ea'sar." Rut modern usage has greatly modified the significance of 
tliese w'(»rds; and in dealing with the history of the early Rinnan Empire it 
Jiiust e(nistaiitly he borne in mind that Cws.ir w'as originally only the family 
name (»f the great dictator and the first live imjierators, having at first no 
gii.iter sigiiiiicance than any other j»atronymie; and that the w'ord “ini- 
jier.itor*' meant and origiiiall} implied notliing more than general or com- 
iii.mder-iii-cliief of the arniv. 

It will be recalled that Augustus — shrewd, j)raetieal politician that he 
w .is — ardently dej)reeated the um* of any w'oril inipl\ ing “ lord " or “ master " 
in eoiJiieetion w ilh his name, lie w’as the iinperator of the arm\ , the princeps 
or lemler of the senate, an<l the high pontiil (poiitilex niaximus) of church 
and state. The practical pow’ers wdiieh were either j)reAiously .associated 
w nil these ofiices or w'cre gradually clustered about them by the genius of 
Augustus, gave that astute leader all the pow'er in fact that any modern 
eiiqicror possesses. Rut w'hile exercising such truly imperial functions, 
Augustus remained in theory an ordinary citizen, all his oHices subject to 
the mandate of the people. He lived unostentatiously; conducted himself 
"itli the utmost dcfercnci* towairds his fellow-citizens; kept his actions for 
I lie most iiart strictly w'ilhin the letter of the law' — albeit himself promul- 
gating the law's ; and w’cnt through, even for the fifth time, the form of being 
appointed to his high oflico for a period of ten years. 

Ho gained a hold on the affections of the people, as w'ell as a dominating 
influence over their affairs. They rejoiced to do him honour, conferring^on 
him not only the titles and dignities already mentioned, but the specific 
title of Augustus, in addition. Yet it must not be for a moment fomtten 
that no one of these titles conveyed to the mind of the Roman peojue ttie 
impression that would have been conveyed by the word “king.” ^ Had 
Augustus even in his very heyday of power dared to assume that tittoy it 
J*iay well be doubted whether he would not have met the fate of hia jUiMh 
tnous uncle. 
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And if this was true of Augustus, it was equcdl j true of his sucoessors in 
the first century. To be sure, they succeeded to power much as one king 
succeeds another. Augustas chose Tiberius as his successor, and Tiberias 
assumed the reins of power quite unopposed. But it must be noted that in 
several cases, as in that of Tiberius and again when Nero succeeded Claudius, 
the artful machinations employed to keep secret the death of the imperator 
until his chosen successor could take steps to fortify himself with army and 
senate, implied in themselves the somewhat doubtful character of the title 
to succession. 

In point of fact, there was no legal title to succession whatever. Until 
the form of a choice by the senate had been gone through with, the new 
imperator had no official status. There w'as no question of the divine right 
of succession. Indeed, how little the majesty that doth hedge a king a\ ailed 
to sanctify the persons of the early imperators, is sufficiently evidenced in the 
record of their tragic endings. Kcgicide is not \inknow’n, to be sure, even 
in the most stable monarchies; but where eight rulers out of eleven succes- 
sive ones meet ^ iolent deaths, it is e\ ideiit that the alleged ro} al power has 
hardly the semblance of sanctity. 

Meanwhile, the nominal form of government of the Roman ])coj)le re- 
mained the same as under the coinmonwealtli. 0‘>tcnsihly, the senate w'as 
still supreme. Consuls were elected } car by } ear, as before ; and how w idely 
the imperial office differed from its modern coiiiiterjiart is well evidenced by 
the fact that the emperor w’as from time to time chosen consul, sharing the 
dignity then with a fellow-citizen, w'ho, theoreticall\ , w.is his olhoial e(iual. 

If such W'as tlu‘ nominal position of the emjieror, what tlu^n was the real 
secret of his actual power i It rested, not on the tiadition ot kingshij), but 
on the bimjilc basis of military leadershij). ‘‘Imperator," as has been said, 
implied “ commander of the legions"; and he who controlled the legions, 
controlled the Unman Empire. That was the wdiole seerct. There is noth- 
ing occult or mysterious in it all. Rome's position as mistress of the w'orld 
depended solely upon her arm) ; therefore, the man who controlled that army 
was master of the world. Hence it followed that when the army chose an 
imperator,^ lie it a youthful Otlio or a senescent Galha, the senate had no 
option but to ratify that choice with its approving ballot. If, as happened 
after Nero’s death, the army chanced not to be a unit in its choice, diflerent 
legions bringing forw ard each a candidate, the senate must indeed make a 
decision, as for e\amj)lc, between Vitellius and Vcsj)asian, but it w'as the 
arbitrament of arms that ratilied the selection. That the senate preferred 
Vespasian to Vitellius would liave signified little in the final result, had not 
the army of the Flavians proved the stronger. 

In a word then, this Roman Enijiire of the first century, whatever its 
nominal status, is a ■veritable military desi)otism: it is not 'merely the im- 
perator who is dependent upon the legions; the very nation itself is no less 
dependent. The bounds of the empire extend from the Euphrates to the 
westernmost promontory of Spain and from Egypt to Britain. About this 
territory, embracing the major part of the civilised world, is drawn an 
impregnable cordon of soldiers. Twenty-five legions make up this chevaua- 
of steel in tlie day of Tiberius." Eight legions are stationed along 
the Rhine ; three legions iri Pannonia and two in Moesia along the Danube ; 

[} Importance attached primarily to the buffrage of the praetorian guards, who were stationed 
at or near Rome. The Roman populace itself had also to he considered. The legions stationed 
at a distance might support the praetorians, or might, on the other hand, bring forward their own 
candidates, as we have seen.] 
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four legions are marshalled in Syria, two in Egypt, and one along the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa. Of the remaining five, two are in Dalmatia 
and three in Spain. Almost four hundred thousand men make up these 
legions. Under the successors of Augustus, Britain is invaded, and made, 
like all the other frontiers, a camping-ground for armies. A glance at the 
map will show how this great barrier of soldiers circles the mighty empire. 
Remove that barrier and the empire of Rome would shrink in a day from its 
'world-wide boundaries to the little peninsula of Italy, perhaps even to the 
jiarrow confines of the city of Rome itself. 

And why should it not be removed? What boots it to the citizen of 
Rome that his name should be a word of terror to the uttermost nations of 
tlie ancient world? WJjat matters it more than in name that Spain and 
(raul and Pannonia and Syria and Egypt acknowledge the sway of the 
( ity on the Tiber? The reply is that it matters everything; for these 
outlying provinces supply the life-blood of the empire. From these wide 
doimii ions all roads, as the saying has it, lead to Rome; and every road is 
^^o^n deep with the weight of tribute. The legions that we have seen dis- 
tributed all about the wide frontier were not placed there primarily to fight, 
but to exact tribute as the price of jieace. Fight the} did, to be sure ; in 
one region or another they were always lighting. But this warfare was kept 
up piimarily by the enemies ot the state; Rome herself would seldom have 
taken the aggressive, had the people along her frontier chosen to submit to 
iicr exactions. She demanded only money or its equivalent; granted that, 
she was the friend and protector of all peoples wdtliin her domain.^ 

And sooner or later most of these peoples found that it was better to pay 
tribute peac(*fullv than to fight and be plundered. Here and there an 
olistinate peojde like the Jew’s held out for a time, but the almost uniform 
result was tliat ultimately the might of the legions jirevailed ; and then there 
loUowed indiscriminate pillage of everything w’orth taking, to glorify the 
ineMtable triumph of the Roman leader. The description of the treasures 
that delighted the eyes of the people of Rome w’hen Titus and Vespasian 
tniiinplied after the destruction of Jerusalem, is but a sample of w'hat 
occurred again and again in evidence of the prow’ess of Roman arms. 

In the end, then, the provinces came to sulimit to the inevitable, how’ever 
sullenly, and they poured their wealth into the hands of Rome’s censors to 
hi* passed on to the imperator, w'ho deposited such portion as he chose into 
the official coffers of the city. In the time of Augustus it is estimated that 
the yearly tribute from the pro\inces amounted to from fifteen to twenty 
millions of pounds (seventy-five to one hundred million dollars). This was 
tiibute proper, the literal price of peace. Nor w’as this all. Rome W'as the 
centre of trade for all these provinces — the world emporium where the 
m(‘rcliaiit of Spain might barter with the merchant of Syria, and where 
the produce of Gaul and Pannonia might be exchanged for the produce 

Egypt. All articles from whatever quarter were subject to import 
duty ; and all transactions of the market had to pay a percentage for 
excise. 

When all this is borne in mind it will appear how’ the imperator — at 
once tlie commander of the legions and the keeper of the public purse — 
was able to dictate the laws, controlling not merely the property, but the 
h\es of Ilia fellow-citizens ; for the power of gold was no less — perhaps no 

P A most efficient protector, securing peace and good government. But the suboiinAve 
P^oplps lost all national and military spirit, so that they were indisposed to protect thennelvas 
the protection of the empire was withdrawn.] 
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greater— -in antiquity than in our own day. We have seen what practical 
use the imperator made of this trenchant weapon. We have seen how the 
masses were pauperised ; some hundreds of thousands of Roman citizens 
receiving bread without price. The largesses of Augustus are only com- 
prehensible when one has fully grasped the position of the imperator as 
mulctor of nations. So long as all the productive nations of the world 
poured their earnings without equivalent into the imperial treasury, so long 
the citizen of Rome might live in idle luxur\% taking no tliought for a 
morrow, the needs of which were sure to be supplied by a paternal govern- 
ment. Not merely sustenance but amusement is supplied. Augustus 
sacrifices five thousand ])easts in a single series of games ; a band of ele- 
phants competes with an army of gladiators. Even a naval combat is 
arranged on an artificial lake near the city. And in tlie later day this 
phase of practical politics is developed to even larger jn-oportions. Ves- 
pasian and Titus construct an amphitheatre — the famous Colosseum — 
which seats eighty-five thousand spectators ; and on a single occasion 
Titus rejoices the people witli a series of coml)ats lasting through a hun- 
dred days. ' 

It is good to live in Imperial Rome — })lace of inexhaustible bounty, of 
unceasing entertainment. There is no netMl to work, for slaves by tens (»f 
thousands conduct all menial affairs. Indeed, there is no business for the 
free man but pleasure — the bath, the banquet, the tht*iitn‘, and the gladia- 
torial games. Rome is a glorious city in this da\. With her renovated 
Forum, her new Ca])itol, her triumphal arches, her stu])endous Colosseum, 
she is a city of marvels. To her contemporary citizens it seiuiis that she 
is on a pinnacle of and glory from wliicli time itself cannot shake her. 

Looking hack from th(* standpoint of later knowli^lgc it is easy to moralise, 
easy to understand that decay was eating out the heart of the nation, easy 
to realise that all this mock civilisation rested above the crater of a volcano. 
But we may well believe that Aery few contemporary citizens laid the pre- 
vision to match our modern thought. 

And, imleed, it must in fairn(*as be admitted that the shield has another 
side. However unstable the form of government, there is something in 
material prosperity which up to a certain stage, makes for intellectual emi- 
nence as well. And so in this first century of the Roman Empire there 
was no dearth of great men. Tlie golden age of literature was the time of 
Augustus; the silver age was the time of his immediate successors. The 
poets and philosophers have left us such names as Valerius Maximus, Asinius 
Pollio, Seneca, Lucan, Valerius Flaccua, Martial, Quintilian, and Statius. 
History and science were never more fully ri'presented than in the day of 
Paterculus, Mela, Quintus Curtius, Floras, Pliny, Josephus, Suetonius, and 
Tacitus. A time whicli £)roduced sucli men as these was not wholly bad. 
Unfortunately no future century of Roman history will be able to show us 
suoli another list .a 
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Until philoHopherH aro kings the pnncoB of iliiR woild have the 
spirit and poi^ei of philof>o])h> « and political greatne'sS and m isdom meet 
in one, eitics will ne\ei cease from ill — no, nor the human race, sh 1 
bc‘lie\e — and then only will our state ha\e a possibilit} of life, and ste 
the light of da}. The truth is, that the state in which the rulers are 
most reluctant to go\eiii is best and must quietly governed, and the state 
111 which they aie most willing is the w<»rst — Plato 


Nerva (M. Cot’CETUS Nerva), a.d. 

The new emperor, w’ho reigned less than two years (DG-Db}, distinguished 
liiinself as much by his mild and clement spirit, as his jnedecessor had done 
b\ the ojiposite temper. lie made it his }>rincipal task to concentrate the 
whole go\eriiment in tlie liands of the senate. He could not accomplish 
tins bee aiisc it w'as necessary that the ruler sliould combine the qualities of 
a iMjuble and dreaded general, and Nerva's reign shows how” imperati\e it 
w.is ioi the luler of the empire to be a soldier and leader. Ner\a himself 
w<is only too soon con's iiiced of the fact. Tlie pnetoriaiis and the Uoniaii 
populace, dissatisfied with the go\crnment of an old and serious-minded 
man, provoked disturbances throughout tlie w hole of tlie first } ear ; they 
were specially irritated because Nerva, in order to recoup the revenue, re- 
stricted the public games and sold tlie costly vessels and collections which 
Domitian's love of splendour had induced him to make. 

Nerva soon saw that he w^as menaced with Galba’s Lite, that he was defied 
and his oflice held in contempt. He therefore determined, like Galba, to 
adopt an energetic man who stood high in public esteem as co-regent, and 
w.is far happier in his choice than Galba had been. When anarchy had 
reached its zenith in the capital, the emperor surprised the Roman people 
by naming a successor, chosen not from the senate, but from the army, and 
who possessed the love of the soldiers in the highest degree. Ulpius 
Trajan, on whom his choice fell, was then at the head of the legions of the 
lower Rhine, and had not only distinguished himself by glorious deeds in 
>var, but in Rome had once been greeted by the people almost as a god on 
^count of his kingly form and heroic appearance. With the nominatim of 
Trajan the disturbances promptly ceased, and the proud prsBtoriaiM submitt^ 
without a murmur when the new co-regent ordered them to join him 'in 
Germany and attached them to other legions there./ 

Dion Cassius tells the stoiy of Trajan’s accession as follows : 
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**Nenra, seemg that he was despised on account of his advanced age, 
ascended to the Capitol and said in a loud voice : ^ May the thing be fortu- 
nate and well-pleasing to the senate, and the Roman people as well as to 
myself I I adopt M. Ulpius Trajan.’ After which he declared him Caesar 
in the senate and wrote to him with his own hand (Trajan was commanding 
in Germany) : 

“ ‘ May the Danubians expiate my tears under the stroke of thy darts.’ 

“Thus Trajan became Caesar, and afterwards emperor, though Nerva 
had relatives. But Nerva did not place his kindred before the good of the 
state ; although Trajan was a Spaniard and not an Italian or e\en the son 
of an Italian, lie w’as nevertheless adopted in spite of this, for to that day no 
foreigner had been emperor of the Romans ; Nerva thought that it was a 
man’s merit, and not his country which was the important question. Ho 
died after this adoption, liaving reigned one 3 ’ear, four months, and nine 
days ; he had lived sixtj’-fivo years, ten months, and ten da\ s. 

“ Trajan before attaining to the empire had had the following dream : 
It seemed to him that an old man clothed in the pretexts and adorned with 
a crown, inHlie fashion in which the senate is represcnt(‘d, marked his seal 
on him with a ring on the left side of the neck and then on the light. When 
he had become emperor he wrote to the senate vith his own hand, Staying 
amongst other things that he would not put to death nor brand as infamous 
any worthy man ; and these promises he confirmed w ith an oath both at the 
time and subsequently. Having sent for Jillianua and the pra?torian guards 
who had risen against Nerva, as if with the intention of in.iking use of them, 
he rid himself of them. He had no sooner reached Rome than lie made 
several legulations for the reformation of the state and in favour of worthy 
men, w'hom he treated w ith so much consideration that he granted funds t«i 
the cities of Italj’ for the education of the children whose Ixsiefactor he 
became. The first time that his wife Plotina entered the palace, having 
reached the top of the steps and turning towards the temple, she said, ‘ Such 
as I enter, so I would depart.’ Throughout his reign she cfinducted herself 
in such cl manner that no reproach could be made against her.'V 


Tra.ian (M. ULinrs Tra-janfs Crinitus), 98-117 a.d. 

By birth, as just noted, Trajan was a Spaniard, although his father had 
filled the otlice of consul in Ronu*. Not more than filty j^ears earlier it 
would have been intolerable to the Romans to obey a foreigner ; but in Tra- 
jan’s time a man’s birthplace was no longer taken into consideration. So 
greatly had opinions and circumstances altered in consequence of the grow- 
ing amalgamation of the empire into a single state. 

Nerva died in the year after the appointment of his co-regent (Jan., 98). 
The latter, who at the time of his accession was in the prime of life, and 
reigned from 98-117, possessed all the qualities which the spirit of the times, 
the existing state of things, and the welfare of the empire required of a 
ruler. As a ruler he onlj" committed a single error, he tried to extend the 
borders of the empire by conquest, and thus led the Romans once more along 
a path which they had abandoned since the time of Augustus, to the great 
benefit of the state. Trajan combined a lofty spirit with all the best quali- 
ties of a soldier. He had received a military training, and had spent the 
greater part of his previous life in camp ; he was therefore lacking in con- 
ventional culture, the hardships of military service had given him health and 
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strength, while a simple and hardy life had preserved the firmness and up- 
rightness of his mind. By his unvarying regard for law and justice, for 
equality and civil virtue, for ancient custom, and for the reputation of 
the highest office in the state, no less than by his choice of subordinates 
and friends (amongst whom were two of the best writers of those days, 
Pliny the Younger and Tacitus} Trajan showed how little culture and learn- 
ing was necessary, where such qualities existed, to enable a man worthily to 
take his place at the head of the empire. 

His administration was exemplary, he scorned tlie arbitrary exercise of 
power, he let the law take its course, kept the departments of legislation and 
.idininistration apart, and protected the provinces with a powerful hand 
against the oppression of oflicials. At his court he organised all things as 
liny had been under Vespasian and Titus. Inspired by a ridiculous pride, 
1 )oinitian had re-introduced the rigid court ceremonial of the time of Clau- 
dius and Nero; Trajan banished all ostentation and constraint from his en- 
Airunment and mode of life, lie treated the nobles, his daily companions, 
as friends, returned their visits, expected them to come uninvited to his 
table, and granted free access to his person to evoiy citizen wlio wished to 
present a petition. 

in his interest in science and education, and in architecture, military 
mads, harbours, and other Avorks of public utility, Trajan not only followed 
in the footstejis of Vespasian, but he did a great deal more than the latter. 
For instance, he opened a public library, which was called tlie Tlpian, after 
lijs own name, and remained the most important in the city of Rome during 
the whole of ancient times. 

THE FIRST DACIAN AVAR 

Nothing ill the course of Trajan’s reign Avas of sucli great and far-reach- 
ing consequence as his unfortunate and erroneous idea of defending the 
eiiij)iiv by fresh conquests, and purifying morals by the revival of military 
ambition. From early youth he had been trained as a soldier and general ; 
in his campcaigiis lie had become acquainted A\ith many lands and nations; 
he AA.is equal to all the hardships of military service, and as enqieror liked 
to sliare them Avith his soldiers; seldom mounting his horse on the march, 
but going on foot like his men. 

Three years after his accession he began his wars of conquest, the scene 
of the first being Dacia on the loAA^er Danube. As emperor he never 
thought of attempts on LoAver Germany, although he had acted there as 
goA ernor and general for ten years. The countries of the lower Danube, 
and after them the East, seemed to him better suited to prove to the world 
ills capacity as a general. In Moldavia and Wallachia some immigrants of 
I’hracian descent, amongst Avhom the Dacians were the most important, had 
h'agued themseh^es together, some decades before, and with their combined 
f«>rce8 had attacked Roman Thrace. At the time when Vitellius and Vespa- 
‘'iau AA’^ere disputing the throne, they had been repulsed by the troops of 
hitter, on their way into upper Italy, by Thrace and Mmsia, and Fonteius 
Agrippa, Vespasian’s general and vice-gerent, had established a number of 
fortified camps on the Danube as a bulwark against them. 

Under Domitian the tribes belonging to the Dacian league, with Deceb- 
alus at their head, again invaded the Roman Empire. They destroyed 
joine fortresses, repulsed the Roman troops on several occasions, and Avrought 
fearful havoc. Domitian himself twice marched to the Danube, but nis 
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troops were defeated in most engagements. Suspicious as he was, he dared 
not entrust a capable man with the command of a considerable army, 
although immediately after the recall of Agricola from Britain he had a 
general who was in every respect qualified for such a struggle. The Da- 
cians therefore not only remained unpunished, but continued their devasta- 
tions, and Decebalus actually offered the Roman emperor terms of peace on 
condition that he should be paid a sum of money annually. Domitian 
agreed to tliese shameful terms, and the degenerate senate of Itoine granted 
him the honours of a triumph as conqueror of the Dacians. 

Trajan preteniiittod the payment of tribute, and the Dacians again 
invaded Roman territory. He therefore betook himself to the Danube in 
person, in order to undertake tlie conduct of the war against them (101). 
He crossed the river, avenged the havoc wrought by the Dacians by far 
worse devastations in their own land, and defeated the trooi)s of tlie enemy 
wherever they opposed him. In the third year of the war (lO.'l) the king 
of the barbarians w'as compelled to submit and accept the terms of peace 
dictated by Trajan./ 

Xiphilinus* has ])reservcd for us, from the works of Dion Cassius, 
some interesting details of tliis campaign, with incidental sidelights on Tra- 
jan’s character. Trajan was led to undertake the campaign, he tells us, 
l3ecause he “boro in mind tlie conduct of the Dacians, uas distressed at the 
tribute which they recei\ ed every year, and jierccived tliat tlieir pride in- 
creased with their numbers. Decebalus was seizi'd with terror at the new's 
of his march; and indeed he knew w’cll enough tliat it was not the Romans 
but Domitian whom he had pre\ iously compiered and that now’ he would 
have to fight against the Romans, and against tlie einptu’or, Trajan. For 
Trajan w’as distinguished in the higlu'.st degree by his justice, liis courage, 
and the simplicity of his manners. He had a strong body, (ho W’as forty- 
two years old wdien he succ'eedcd to the empire ; so that he supported all 
fatigues as well as anyone,) and he had a Aigoroiis mind, so that he w’as 
exempt both from the impetuosity of youth and from tlie slow’iiess of age. 
Far from cnvjiiig or belittling anyone he honoured all w’orth\ men and 
raised them to high positions ; for he neither dreaded nor haled any one of 
them. He gave no credit to calumnies and w.is in no way the slave of 
anger. He abstained alike from laying his hands on the property of others 
and from unjust murders. 

“ He spent much on w'ar, much also on the w'orks of peace ; but the most 
numerous and necessary items of expenditure had for tlieir object the repair 
of roads, harbours, and public buildings, w'hilo for none of these works did he 
ever shed blood. There was naturally such vastness in his conceptions and 
in his thoughts that having caused the Circus to be raised from its ruins and 
rendered finer and more magnificent than before, he set up an inscription 
stating that he had rebuilt it so that it might contain the Roman people. 

“He desired to make himself beloved by his conduct rather than to re- 
ceive honours. He brought mildness into his relations wdth the people and 
dignity into his bearing tow’ards the senate ; he w^as beloved by all and 
dreaded only by enemies. He took part in the hunts of the citizens, in their 
festivals, their labours and their schemes, as well as in their amusements ; 
often he would even take the fourth seat in their litters, and he did not fear 
to enter their houses without a guard. Without being perfect in the science 
of eloquence he knew its methods and put them in practice. There was 
nothing in which he did not excel. If he loved war he contented himself 
with winning successes, crushing an implacable foe and increasing his own 
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states. For under him it never happened, as it so often does in similar 
circumstances, that the soldiers gave rein to pride and insolence, so great 
was his firmness in command. Thus it was without reason that Decebalus 
feared him. 

Trajan Lictatea Ttrm» to Decebalus 


“During Trajan's expedition against the Dacians, when he was near 
Tai)es where the barbarians were encamped, a large mushroom as brought 
U) him, on wliich it was written in Latin characters that the other allies and 
the Burii conjured Trajan 


to turn back and conclude a 
])e«icc. Nevertheless he de- 
Inored a battle, in which lie 
had a great number of liis 
men wounded and made 
gieat carnage amongst the 
enem\ ; wh(*n tlic bandages 
g,i\e out, he did not spare. 
It is said, his <»w’n clothing, 
l)iil tore it in iiieces ; iiioro- 
<»\«r lie caused an altar to 
he rai'^ed in honour ol his 
s«»ldi(Ts W’ho had been slain 
111 the battle, and had fune- 
i.il siierilices offered to them 
e\ er\ year. As he •was en- 
diMvouring to leach the 
htights, carr\ing one hill 
after another and in face of 
I thousand perils, he came to 
the residence* of the Dacian 
Kings, whilst Lucius, who 
liad attacked from another 
‘'ide, ni.ide a great slaughter 
.iiid took a great number of 
inisoners. Whereupon De- 
( chains sent the emperor an 
I'liibassy composed of the 
chiefs of the Dacians and 
nniking petition to him 
through them, showed liiin- 
''clf disposed to treat with 
them under no matter what 



Traj\n 

(Fmni ft bust In tht> Lapitol) 


conditions. 


“ He was required to deliver up the machines, and the engines, to surren- 
der the deserters, to demolish his fortilications, to evacuate the territories he 
had conquered and besides this to regal’d all those w'lio were enemies or 
friends to the Romans as his own ; in spite of himself he consented to these 
J onditions, after having gone himself to Trajan, falling on the ground before 
Inm and worshipping him. Decebalus’ ambassadors were introduced to the 
senate, where, having laid do'wn their arms they clasped their hands in the 
fashion of captives, pronounced certain words and certain prayers and thus 
agreed to the peace and resumed their arms. Trajan celebrated his triumph 
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and was surnamed Dacicus ; he gave combats of gladiators in the theatre 
(for he took pleasure in these combats), and caused the actors to reappear 
at the theati« (for he loved one of them, Pylades), while none the less in his 
character of a soldier he continued to watch over other business and to ad- 
minister justice; sometimes in the Forum of Augustus, sometimes under 
the Porticus Livia, and often in other places as well, he gave judgment 
from his tribunal. But when he was informed that Decebalus was contra- 
vening several articles of the treaty, tliat he was laying up stores of arms, 
receiving deserters and raising fortresses, that he was sending embassies to 
his neighbours, and ravaging the countries of those who had previously 
taken part against him and liad seized on lands belonging to the lazyges, 
lands which Trajan afterwards refused to restore to them when they de- 
manded them of him again ; then the senate for the second time declared 
Decebalus to be the enemy of Rome and Trajan; also the second time, 
undertook to make war against them in person and not through other 
lerals. 

“ Decebalus failed to win the victory by force, but he almost succeeded 
in killing Trajan by craft and treason ; he sent deserters to liim in Moesia, 
who were charged to assaasin4ite him, knowing that at that tim«*, in consider- 
ation of the necessities of the war, he received all who wished to speak to 
him without distinction. But they could not accomjdish this, as one of them 
was arrested on suspicion and under the torture confessed the wliole plot. 

“Longinus, who cominamled a detachment of the Roman army, and whose 
valour had been proved during the war, having suffered himself, at the iuM- 
tation of Decebalus, to be drawn into an interview w'ith him, under pretext 
that the latter would make liis submission, Decebalus seized the Rjunan and 
publicly interrogated him on the jilans of Trajan ; and when Longinus re- 
fused to reve.il anything, he retained him under a guard. Decebalus tlien 
(sent an embassy to Trajan to demand that he should abandon tlie country 
as far as the Ister, and that he sliould be reimbursed for all the expenses of 
the war) on condition of restoring Longinus. Trajan iiaving given an unde- 
cided answer, the terms of which were intended to show that his esteem for 
Longinus w’as neither small nor great, so that he might neither lose him nor 
pay too dearly for his ransom, Decebalus hesitated considering what he should 
4o ; and Longinus, for wdiom (his freedman) had meantime procured poison, 
(promised the king to reconcile him with Trajan, for he feared that if he 
suspected his intention he would have him more closely guarded ; then he 
wrote a petition to Trajan, and charged the freedman to carry it in order to 
secure its safety. The freedman, having therefore departed, Longinus) took 
(the poison during the night) and died. (This being done), Decebalus de- 
manded the freedman of Trajan, promising to give in exchange the body of 
Longinus and ten captives, and he also sent him the centurion taken with Lon- 
ginus in the hope that he would succeed in his design ; from this centurion 
Trajan learned all that had happened to Longinus. Nevertheless he did not 
send him back nor did he restore the freedman, judging this man’s life of more 
importanoe to the dignity of the empire than the bunal of Longinus.” 9 

It is the modem verdict that in the conclusion of peace as well as after 
it, the Roman emperor abused the right of conquest. He retained possession 
of a'part of the land of Dacia, established a Roman Garrison on the rapids of 
the Danube, between Orsowa and Gladowitza, which at a later day bore the 
name of the “ Iron Gates,” and threatened to seize the mountain connti^ 
of southwestern Transylvania. This naturally enraged the Dacians and their 
king. Decebalus was by no means a mere barbarian ; he had allied hiias^ 
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with the Parthian king, the principal enemy of the Romans in the far East, 
and had enlisted in his service many men who had served in the Roman 
army and who organised his troops after the Roman fashion. He had also 
brought a number of skilled workmen, partly by force and partly by money 
payments, from the neighbouring Roman province to his own country, to 
use their services in making instruments of peace and war. 


THE SECOND DACIAN WAR 


According to his treaty \\ith Trajan, he should have sent all such persons 
l»a{ k ; anti Trajan was all the more ready to make tliis circumstance the pre- 
text for another war, since Decebalus had attempted to ally himself with 
some of the neighbouring tribes. The emperor liegan the second Dacian 
w<ir})y building a stone bridge twer the Danube, and thus manifested lifi» 
intention of extending the dominion of Rtmie beyond the river. This bridge 
was erected three hours’ journey below the aforementi(med gates, close to 
the tow'll of C'zernetz at the present day. It was thirty-tive hundred paces 
long and provided w’itli entrenchments at either end. Tlie ruins of it are 
still to he seen at low w'ater. 

The war in what is now Wallachia, the country to which Trajan gained 
access by this bridge, offered many dilliciilties to the Roman army on ac- 
('luiii of its many morasses, its heavy clay soil, and the large and rapid 
rivirs which traverse it. He therefore led his troops with great caution; 
Ilf made roads, diverted the course of rivers, and hunted the Dacian king 
iiom lor(‘ht to forest, and from swamp to swamp. At length Decebalus felt 
liimself unable to hold his ow’ii against the Romans, and slew himself in 
order not to fall into the hands of the enemy. Trajan made a Roman prov- 
nin- of ilu‘ coiKiuered land, and determined to establish as many colonies as 
possible ill it, and to tame his barbarian subjects by culture. (lOG A.D.^ 

in the uncultivated but fertile plains of Wallachia, he settled a large 
number of colonists from all parts of the Roman Empire, founded many 
towns and villages, and made Roman culture so acceptable that Latin be- 
came the dominant language of the country. By these means, however, he 
I'lovoked the barbarous tribes who then occupied Poland and Russia to con- 
tinual predatory attacks. Thrace and Mcesia, now Kumelia, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, which lay to the south of the Danube, gained most ; they were 
l>rotected from the barbarians by the new province beyond the Danube. 
A number of new towns were founded there, and from that time they 
continued to flourish. 


The conquest of the Dacians and the attention it attracted throughout 
the Roman Empire seemed to have affected the emperor’s hitherto modest 
flisposition, which had led him to devote himself to affairs of law and govern- 
ttient ; for the manner in which he celebrated his victory in Rome, as 
as the oriental campaign which he subsequently undertook, were not in 
Keeping with the character of wise moderation and the absence of excessive 
prodigality, which might have been expected of him, under the oircumstan- 
ees. When he returned to Rome, he celebrated his victory by magnificent 
architectural works and brilliant festivities. He erected a monument oom» 


memorative of his victory, which still exists, the celebrated Trajan oolninn, 110 
leet in height [to which we shall refer more at length presently] . (118 A.D,)i 
Besides several buildings in Rome, he built triumphal arches at Beiie- 
^entUQi and other plsp-e s, e nd a road through the Pontine marshes 
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whioh combined the excellence and strength of the old military roads with 
the conveniences of his own time. These undertakings were made in the 
old Roman spirit, and did him as much honour as the many bridges and 
canals which he built in different parts of the empire or the groat military 
road which extended from the Hlack Sea to the west coast. On the other 
hand the feasts which he arranged in celebration of liis victory recalled the 
foolish prodigality of Caligula and Doniitian, and added not a little to the 
deterioration of morals. For 123 consecutive days he gave the people pub- 
lic games and other revels, in which no less than ten thousand gladiators 
took part, and eleven thousand wild animals were killed ; so that one of the 
best emperors did most to promote the unnatural and inhuman pleasures of 
the degenerate inhabitants of Home. 

The Dacian conquest was not the sole triumph of Roman arms at this period. 
In 106 Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria, attacked the troublesome tribes 
inhabiting the ill-defined region between Damascus and the Red Sea. There 
was one short but severe campaign, and Arabia Petrjca was added to the Roman 
province. The great caravan routes from the Euphrates to the Red Sea were 
now safe.'* 


ORIENTAL CAMTAIGNS AND DEATH OF TRAJAN 

Trajan's oriental campaign was directed against the Parthians. Since 
the time of Augustus, this peopli* had suffered per])etuall> from quarrels over 
the succession to the throne, and had often come into hostile contact with the 
Romans, because both nations looked upon the kingdom of Aiunenia as 
a dependency of theirs. The turbulent charaettn* of the Armenians and 
the continual dissensions among the members of their ruling family made the 
intervention of tlic two neighbouring states to some extent necessary. In 
the frequent wars of the Romans and Parthians, no general Jiad c\er dis- 
tinguished himself as much as Domitius Corbulo, who had been sent by 
Nero to Armenia so as to protect llic inhabitants of this land against the 
tyranny of their own king, no less than against the superior power of the 
Parthians. He banished the Parthian prince Tiridates 1, who had set him- 
self up as ruler of Armenia, and occupied the 'whole of the country. 

Nero bestowed the government of Armenia on a descendant of the 
Herod family, who then Used in Rome and had adopted the pagan religion. 
For a whole year the latter was unable to maintain his ground against the 
turbulent Armenians and Parthians, and (’orlmlo himself adviseil the em- 
peror to restore the banished Parthian prince on condition th.it he should go 
to Rome, and do lioraage as a Roman vassal. To this Tiridates consented ; 
he received the kingdom of Armenia as a Roman fief, and peace w'as restored 
for a time. After his death, the former scenes Avere repeated ; the throne 
of Armenia again became the subject of quarrels between various princes, 
and the Parthians again intervened in the affairs of the country. 

In Trajan’s time a protege of Parthia, Exedares by name, was seated on 
the throne of Armenia, and the Parthian king, Chosroes, supported him with 
an army quartered in the country. Trajan would not acknowledge this 
king of Armenia ; but as a matter of fact he cared far less for the restora- 
tion of Roman ascendency in Armenia than for the chance of winning glory 
as conqueror of the Parthians. In 106 he went to Asia with a large army* 
On the way he received an embassy from the Parthian king, wholmd dis- 
turbances in his own country to contend with, and who, for this reaBon, 
made friendly advances to the Roman emperor. Trajan would have nothing 
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to say to his proposals, by reason of his greed of fame, although Chosroes 
had removed Exedares from the throne of Armenia and placed in his stead 
a Parthian prince, Parthamasiris, who was willing to do homage to the 
Romans. Trajan banished the new ruler of Armenia without much trouble, 
for the Parthiaiis, engaged in internecine quarrels, could not support him. 
The emperor therefore turned Armenia into a Roman province, and sub- 
jected the i)etty dynasties between the Black Sea and tht‘ Caspian. Their 
loyalty lasted no longer tlian the time the Roman army was at hand. Tlie 
subsequent enterprises of Trajan on liis 
lirst expedition to the East arc not known 
to us in detail ; we only know for cer- 
tain that he marched from Armenia to 
Mesopotamia, took some cities on the 
mid<lle Euphrates and Tigris and sup- 
[>orted the king of Partliia against his 
rebellious subjects. 

Some time after, most probably in the 
}ear 114, Trajan undertook his second 
l*.irlhiaii eain}*iiign, on which he spent 
.ilmut three years, till 117. He con- 
(jiiered the famous Greek city of Seleu- 
eia, on the Tigris, and Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian cajiital, made Assyria into a 
Ibnnan pro\ince, and advanced as far as 
Aialiia, vhiTC some years liefore the 
<*nijit\ desire of fame had induced him 
to make comjucsts, through one of his 
iierals, hieli were as (juickly lost as 
^\o^. He then pushed on to the coasts 
cf the Persian Gulf. If we may helie\e 
the coins and fabulous histories of that 
tune, lie oven projected an Indian cam- 
paign, and caused a fleet to be built for 
the purpose. This statement, like other 
ridiculous exaggerations, is based on 
lljitlery and the circumstance that the 
Persian (Julf was confounded with the 
Indian Oee.in. 

According to one of the coins, Tra- 
jan gave the Parthians a new king, but A Romas liiMPKnoH 

this bestowal of the royal office meant 

no more than that he proclaimed one of the many jiretenders in Ctesiphon 
khig ; a sufiicient reason for the Parthians not to acknowledge the latter as 
their ruler. Trajan himself reaped the fruits of an inconsiderate desire of 
conquest, which was most prejudicial to tlie Roman Empire. Whilst he was 
at Shatt-el-Arab, all the tribes and cities in his rear revolted, and he per- 
ceived too late that the oriental nations were not so easy to subdue or to hold 
in allegiance as the Dacians. 

The Jews also rebelled, both in Palestine and in the cities of Syria, Egypt, 
and other countries, because like the Christians they were incessantly harassed 
and persecuted. Trajan was forced to send troops against them, and at the 
same time renew the war against Assyria, Seleucia, Edessa and other rebel- 
lious countries and cities. He fell sick in consequence of the hardships of 
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an unsuccessful campaign, which he had undertaken in Arabia. In order to 
abandon the fruitless undertaking without detriment to his reputation, he 
made the senate recall him to Rome under a fictitious pretext. lie handed 
over the army to his general Hadrian, whom he had appointed governor of 
Syria, and went to Cilicia intending to sail thence to Italy. Before he could 
embark, death overtook him./ 

In estimating the character of Trajan, we no longer liave the guidance 
of Suetonius. The only important classical writings recording the deeds of 
this emperor are the somewhat fragmentary excerpts from Dion Cassius as 

K rved by Xiphilinus, and the panegyric of the younger Pliny. The 
•, written and delivered in the year in which Pliny was consul, has been 
pronounced, “ a piece of courtly flattery for which the only excuse which can 
be made is the cringing and fawning manner of the times.” Pliny's letters 
and despatches to Trajan on the other hand are full of interest as valuable 
material for the historian. « 


THE CORREaPONDENCE OF 1‘LTNY AND TRAJAN 


The despatch respecting the Christians, written from Bithynia, a.d. 104, 
6nd the emperor's answer, are well 'worthy of transcription : both because 
reference is so often made to them, and bec.iiise they throw light upon the 
marvellous and rapid propagation of the (lospel; tlie manners of the early 
Christians; the treatment of wliich their constancy exposed them, even 
under favourable circumstances ; and the severe jealous} with wdiich even a 
governor of mild and gentle temper thought it his <luty to regard them. 
Pliny 'si letter to Trajan ran thus ; “ It is my constant practice to refer to 
you all subjects on which I entertain doubt. For wdio is better able 
to direct my hesitation or to instruct my ignorance ^ I have never been 
present at the trials of Christians, and therefore 1 do not know in what 
way, or to w’hat extent, it is usual to question or to punish them. I have 
“•also felt no small difliculty in deciding whether age should make any differ- 
ence, or w'hether those of the tenderest and lliose of mature years should be 


treated alike ; whether pardon should be accorded to repentance, or whether, 
where a man has once been a Christian, leeaiitation should profit him; 
whether, if the name of Christian does not imply criminality, still the crimes 
pe owBy iy belonging to the name should be punished. Meanwhile, in the 
umMIK those against whom informations have been laid before me, I have 
the foliowring line of conduct. I have put to them, personally, 
jHwitfeBtion whether they were Christians. If they confessed, I interro- 
tfatSa them a second and third time, and threatened them with punishment. 
If they still persevered, I ordered their commitment ; for I had no doubt 
whatever, that whatever they confessed, at any rate dogged and inflexible 
obstinacy deserved to be punished. There were others who displayed similar 
madness ; but, as they were Roman citizens, I ordered them to be sent back 
to the city. Soon j^rsecution itself, as is generally the case, caused the 
crime to spread, and it appeared in new forms. 

^ An anonymous infprmation was laid against a large number of persons, 
but they deny that they are, or ever have been, Christians. As they invoked 
the gods, repeating the form after me, and offered prayers, together uMi 
incense and wine, to your image, which I had ordered to he brought, together 
wdth* those of the deilaes, and besides cursed Christ, whilst those who are true 
pbfMans, it is said, -cannot be compelled to do any one of these ti^gs, I 
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thought it right to set them at liberty. Others, when accused by an informer, 
confessed that they were Christians, and soon after denied the fact; they 
said they had been, but had ceased to be, some three, some more, not a few 
even twenty years previously. All these worshipped your image and those 
of the gods, and cursed Christ. But they affirmed that the sum-total of 
their fault or their error was, that they were accustomed to assemble on a 
fixed day before dawn, and sing an antiphonal liymn to Christ as God ; that 
they bound tliemselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
but to abstain from theft, robbery, and adultery ; never to break a promise, 
or to deny a deposit wdien it w'as demanded back. When tliese ceremonies 
were concluded, it was their custom to dejiart, and again assemble together 
to take food harmlessly and in common. That after my proclamation, in 
w'hich, in obedience to your command, I had forbidden associations, they had 
desisted from this practice. For these reasons, 1 the more thought it neces- 
s.iry to investigate the real truth, by putting to the torture two maidens, 
who w'ere callecl deaconesses ; but 1 discovered nothing but a perverse and 
excessive superstition. 

‘‘ 1 have therefore deferred taking cognizance of the matter until I had 
consulted you. For it seemed to me a case requiring advice, especially on 
account of the number of those in peril. For many of every age, sex, and 
rank, are and will continue to be called in question. The infection in fart 
has spread not only through the cities, but also through the villages and 
o[)cn country ; but it seems that its progress can be arrested. At any rate, 
it is clear that the temples wduch were almost deserted begin to be fre- 
([uented ; and solemn sacrifices, which had been long intermitted, are again 
performed, and victims are being sold everywhere, for which up to this time 
a purchaser could rarely be found. It is therefore easy to conceive that 
crowds iniglit be reclaimed if an op]>ortunity for repentance were given.” 

To tliis letter Trajan rejdied : 

“In sifting the cases of those who have been indicted on the charge of 
Cliristianity, you liave adopted, my dear Secundus, the right course of pro- 
ceeding ; for no certain rule can be laid dowm which will meet all cases.’’ 
They must not be sought after, but if they are informed against and con- 
^ icted, they must be punislied ; with this proviso, however, that if anyone 
denies that he is a Christian, and proves the point by offering prayers to our 
deities, notwithstanding the suspicions under which he has laboured, he shall 
he pardoned on his repentance. On no account should any angnyMOUS 
charge be attended to, for it would be the worst possible preoedaitilH^^ 
inconsistent with the habits of our times. ^ 

Nothing perhaps could better illustrate the judicial and tolerant 
of Trajan’s mind than this letter in reference to a class of people whom^W 
emperor could not possibly have contemplated without prejudice. 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN 

If literary remains dealing with history of the time of Trajan are meagie,, 
amends are made for the deficit by the sculptures and bas-xeliefB that orna- 
ment the Column of Trajan previously mentioned, which still stands in an 
ozcsllent state of preservation amidst the ruins of a forum. This oolumeu 
of marble, now weathered to a bronze-like hue, is covered throughout itd 
entire height by a spiraLcolumn of figures representing all manner of aniU^ 
tary operations. Idorewan twenty-nve hundred human fij^ures aro 
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be depicted, and all of these are executed with lifelike fidelity. The bas-reliefs 
represent the expeditions of Trajan against the Dacians." The column is thus 
described by Merivale : 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great object to which the eye was 
principally directed was the column, which rose majestically in the centre of 
the forum to the height of 128 feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wars, shining in every volute and mould- 
ing with gold and pigments, and crowned with the colossal efiigy of the august 
conqueror. The Greek and Koman artists had long felt the want of some device 
for breaking the liorizontal lines so prevalent in their architecture ; and to this 
feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection of the Egyptian obelisks, by 
Augustus and others, in tlie public places of Rome. The Greeks seem to have 
often used the column for this purpose ; but a column, the emblem of supporting 
power, with nothing to rest upon it, however gracetul in itself, must have seemed 
to lack meaning, which the urn or ball by w hich it was sometimes surmounted 
would hardly supply. The statue, however, of a god or hero imparted at least a 
moral dignity to the pillar, on which it might seem to have alighted on its flight 
from heaven to earth, or from earth to heaven. The proportions of the lYajan 
column are peculiarly graceful ; the compact masses of stoiu*, nineteen in number, 
of which the whole shaft is comixised, miiy lead us to admire the skill employed 

its construction; but the most interesting feature of tliis historic monument 
is the spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it. To the subjects of 
Trajan himself this record of his exploits in bold rehef must havt* given a vivid 
And sufficient idea of the people, the places, and the actions indicated ; even to 
As, after so many centuries, they furnish a correct ty)>e of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Romans and Rarbarians which we should vainly 
seek for elsewhere. The Trajan column forms a notable chapter in the pictorial 
history of Rome. 

The sculptures of this column, the noblest monument of Roman warfare, 
have been ingeniously interpreted into a cfmnected narrati\e of events. The 
bridges Trajan constructed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he pitched, the 
enemies he routed, are here indicated in Regular sequence. 'J'he Romans are 
dbtinguished by their well-known arms and ensigns. The captives they take, 
the sacrifices they offer, are vividly delineated. The Moorish horsemen, on the 
onA hand, are designated by light-clad warriors riding without reins; the 
Rhoxolani, on the other, by mounted figures decked in a panoply of mail 
Trajan himself harangues, directs, offers his mantle to bind the wounds of his 
solojierB, takes his seat on the tribunal, or stalks under an arch of triumph. 
The submission of Decebalus is represented by a troop of envoys bearing the 
d^|>akin cap, which expresses their rank as nobles, and prostrating themselves 
befoiA the conqueror.' 

*!• In these curious bas-reliefs,” says Burn,* we have a treasury of information 
on the religion, the military science, the habits and dress of the Romans of the 
Empire far more valuable than ten thousand pages of descriptive writing.” He 
declares that the lover of Roman antiquities will learn more by studying 
Fabretti's engravings of these reliefs, or the casts at the French Academy at 
Rome and at the South Kensington Museum, than by much book-labour. 

The pedestal on which the column stands measures 18 feet in height, and 
beats a dedicatory tablet-recording the excavation of the Quirinal which Trajan 
effected in order to set up the column. The column itself is 100 Roman feet 
high, and measures 12 feet in diameter at the bottom. The shaft contains a 
winding staircase of 184 marble stairs, which is entered by a doorway beneath 
the dedicatory tablet. Dio Cassius tells us that ofle of Trajan’s objects in 
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setting up the column was to provide a burial place for himself, and it is said 
that his ashes were deposited beneath the column in a gold vase, while a statue 
of the emperor, nearly 20 feet high, crowned the capital. The base of the shaft 
is carved with laurel leaves, while the sculptures wind round the shaft itself. 

The column was originally coloured w’lth hnlliant hues ; crimson, blue, and 
yellow being largely used, both for the figures in order to produce a lifelike 
a])pe.irance, and for the capital and ^Kidestal ; but, as Middleton says, “ this must 
lia\e produced an effect of barbaric splendour very far removed from the purer 
( Jreek styles of architectural decoration, and resembling much more closely the 
methods used in the temples of ancient Egypt tw’o thousand years or more 
l»elore the time of Trajan.” 

The column stood between 
the temple and forum of Trajan, 
it the end of the part now ex- 
ca\dted, Its liasc lieing considcr- 
.dil} lielow the prehent ground 
le\pl. It stood originally in a 
larger i»erist}le tlian at piesent, 
iieiiig hurrounded by a court of 
uliout forty feet square, the luten- 
tum ln'ing a)»]iarciitly that the 
figures sliould lie viewed fr<»m tlie 
surrounding structures, just as 
llic (olumn itself was intended 
as a ^ icw’-point for the buildings 
louiui the forum. The sculptures 
are jinigressnely larger fiom the 
t'lp, the jn‘r.s])ectnc effect lieiiig 
olnioubly in tin* artist’s mind. 

'J’o-d ly the column stands in 
lonely grandeur m the forum of 
Irajaii , the brilliant colours with 
w'hich it was painted have long 
since disappeared under the stress 
of mmturiesof weather, but in other 
respects it is little altered from 
the original state, except at the 
'ery top, where, with striking ^ Soldier 

incongruity, a poorly WTOUght (From Tr^m’a column) 

statue of St. l*eter now takes 

the place of the colossal figure of Trajan himself which once occupM the 
I'cdestaL Sixtus V placed the effigy of the apostle there at the begintung 
of the sixteenth century, the pagan image having been taken away some time 
in the early Middle Ages. The substitution was a characteristic act of piety, 
which could have been permitted only by an equally characteristic lack^ of 
humour. But, quite regardless of its incongruous apex, the column remains, 
not only as the most authoritative record of a reign that has left few records, but 
**■8 the most important historical document relating to the military customs 
of classical antiquity that has come down to us. The effect which the Forum of 
Trajan produced may be inferred from an account of the Emperor ConstantiuG^ 
visit in the fourth century, given by Ammianus Marcellinus : 

“ As the emperor reviewed the mighty city and its surroundings, extending 
along the slopes, in the* valleys and between the tops of the seven hills, he 
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dfidaied spectacle surpassed everything he had yet seen. But when 

he oame to the Fomm of Trajan^ a buBding suipassing all of its kind, so 
magnificent that the gods themselves would scarcely refuse to admire it, 
he stood entranced, surveying the mighty fabric, which neither speech not 
,]^ture nor human hands can hope to raise a^ain. Then, realising how vain 
to attempt a similar masterpiece, he cried in despair that he could or 
would imitate nothing save the horse that Trajan rode.** ** 


Hadrian (P. -2Elius Hadrianus), 117-138 a.d. 

Hadrian was by descent a Spaniard, and of the same city where Trajan 
was bom. He was nephew to Trajan, and married to Sabina, his grand- 
niece. When Trajan was adopted by Ner\a, Hadrian was a tribune of the 
army in Mcesia, and sent by tlie troops to congratulate the emperor on his 
advancement. But his brother-in-law, who desired to have an opportunity 
of congratulating Trajan himself, supplied Hadrian \\itli a carriage that broke 
down on Ihe way. Hadrian, however, was resolved to lose no time, so the 
story goes, and performed the rest of the journey on foot. This assiduity 
was very pleasing. But the emperor was belie\ed to dislike Hadrian for 
several reasons. He was expensive, and in^ol\ed in debt. He was, besides, 
tnepnstant, capricious, and apt to envy another's reputation. These faults, 
mTrajan*s opinion, could not be compensated either by Hadrian’s learning 
or his talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin languages, his intimate 
lusquaintance with the laws of his countiy and the jihilohOphy of the times, 
Werq no inducements to Trajan, who, being bred himself a soldier, desired to 
have a military man to succeed him. For this reason it was that the dying 
emperor would b^\ no means appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps, of injuiing 
his great reputation, by adopting a person tliat w'as unw^orthv. His death, 
tBerefore, w’^as concealed for some time b\ Plotina, his wdfe, till Hadrian had 
soulided the inclinations of the army, and found them firm in his interests. 
They then produced a forged instrument, importing that Hadrian was adopted 
to succeed in the empire. By tliis artifice lie w'as elected by all orders of 
the state, though absent from Rome, being then at Antioch, as general of the 
forces in the East.^ 

Upon Hadrian’s election, his first care was to write to the senate, excus- 
ing himself for assuming the empire without their previous approbation; 
imputing it to the hasty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the senate 
ought not long to remain without a head. He then liegan to pursue a course 
quite opposite to that of his predecessor, taking every method of declining 
war, and promoting the arts of peace. He was quite satisfied with preserv- 
ing the ancient limits of the empire, with the Euphrates as the boundary. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and leaving Severus governor 
pf S^ia, he took his journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of Trajan 
.tether by sea. Upon his approach to the city, he was informed that a mag- 
nificent triumph was preparing for him ; but this he modestly declined, desir- 
ing that those honours might be paid to Trajan’s memory which they had 
derigned for him. In consequence of this command, a most superb triumph 
was decreed, in which' Trajan’s statue was carried as the principal figpire 
in the procession, it being remarked that he was the only man that ever 
triumphed after he was disad. 

' * 

Tim are other aoeoimte ; some dsiming that Trajea **loved Hadilan u bis eon.**] 
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m VARIED ENDOWIEENTS OF HADRIAN 

It was not an easy task to appear with any lustre after an emperor so 
loved and admired as Trajan ; and yet the merits of his successor seemed, in 
some measure, to console the people for their loss. Hadrian was one of the 
most remarkable of the Koman emperors for the variety of his endowments. 
He was highly skilful m all the exercises both of body and mind. He com- 
posed with great beauty, both in prose and verse ; lie pleaded at the bar, aRd 
was one of the best orators of his time. He was deeply versed in the mathe- 
matics, and no less skilful lu phj’sic. In drawing and painting, he was equal 
to the greatest masters; an excellent musician, and sang to admiration. 
Besides these qualifications, he had an astonishing memory ; he knew the 
names of all his soldiers, though e\er so long absent. He could dictate to 
one, confer with another, and write himself, all at the same time. He a as 
remarkably expert in militaiy discipline; he was stiong and ver} skilful in 
arms, both on horseback and on foot, and frequcntl} w ith his own liand killed 
w lid boars, and even Lons, in hunting. 

Ills moral \iitucs were not less than his accomplishments. Upon his first 
exaltation, he forga\e an infinite number of debts due to the e\che<|aer, 
i( nutting tlie large arieais to which the piovinces were liable, and buteing 
the bonds and registers of them in the public Forum. He refused to take the 
confiscated estates of condemned peisoiis into his pri\ate coffers, but ordered 
them to be placed in the public treasury. His moderation and clemency 
appeared by pardoning the injuiies which he had recei\ed when he was yet^ 
but a prnate man. One day meeting a person who had formeily been his' 
most imcterate enemy, “ My good fiiend,” cried he, “}ou ha've escaped, for 
I am made emperor.” He had so gieat a veneiation for the senate, and wrfts 
so careful of not introducing unwtuthy jiersons into it, tliat lie told the cajp- 
t nil of his guard, when he made him senatoi, that he had no honours in his 
gift equal to what he then bestowed. He was affable to his friends, Akd « 
gi ntle to persons of meaner stations ; he relies ed their w^ants, and visited 
them in sickness ; it being his constant maxim, that he w^as an emperor, not 
foi Ins own good, but for the benefit of mankind. 

These were his virtues, which were contrasted by a strange mixture of 
vices ; 01, to say the truth, the wanted strength of mind to piesene his gen- 
01 al lectitude of character without deviation. Thus he is represented as 
pi oud and vainglorious, envious and detractive, hasty and revengeful, inquisi- 
ti\e into other men's affairs, and often induced by sycophants to aoito of 
ciuelty and injustice. He permitted the revival of the persecution against 
the Christians, and showed many instances of a bad disposition, which it was 
the whole study of his life to correct or to conceal. 

But whatever Hadrian might have been as to his private character, his 
conduct as an emperor appears most admirable, as all his public transactions 
seem dictated by the soundest policy and the most disinterested wisdom. Be 
was scarce settled on the throne, when several of the northern barbariaiis, 
the Alans, the Sarmatians, and the Dacians, began to make devastations oi| 
the empire. These hardy nations, who now found the way to conquer, by 
issuing from their forests, and then retiring upon the approach of a superior 
force opposing them, began to be truly formidable to Rome. Hadrian had 
thoughts of contracting the limits of the empire, by giving up some of the 
^ost remote and the least defensible provinces ; but m tins he was overruled 
oy his friends, who wrongly imagined that an extensive frontier *woald^ 
tend to intimidate an invamng enemy. But though he complied with 
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remonstrances, lie broke down the bridge over the Danube, which his prede- 
cessor had built, sensible that the same passage which was open to him, was 
equally convenient to the incursions of his barbarous neighbours. 

While he w'as employed in compelling these nations to submission, a con- 
spiracy was discovered, carried on among four persons of consular dignity at 
home. These had agreed to kill liim, either while he was offering sacrixice, 
or while he was hunting. Their designs, however, were timely discovered, 
and the conspirators put to death by order of the senate. Hadrian took 
great pains to clear himself from the imputation of having had any hand in 
their execution ; he had sworn upon his advancement, to put no senator to 
death, and he now declared that the delinquents died without his permission. 
But in order entirely to suppress the murmurs of the people upon this head, 
he distributed large sums of money among them, and called off their attention 
from this act of severity to magniffcent shows, and the various diversions of 
the amphitheatre. 


HADRIAN’S TOURS 

Having stayed a short time at Rome, so as to see that all things w’ere 
regulated and established for the safet\ of the public, he preparecl to visit 
and take a view of liis whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an 
emperor ought to imitate the siiii, which diffuses warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth. He theref«)re took with him a splendid court and a 
considerable force, and entered the province of Haul, wdime he numbered all 
the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Germany, from thence to Holland, 
and then passed over into Britain. There, reforming many abuses, and 
reconciling the natives to the Romans, for the belter security of the southern 
parts of the kingdom he built a W’all of wood and earth, extending from the 
river Eden in Cumberland to the Tyne in Northumberland, to ])revent the 
incursions of the Piets, and the other barbarous nations to the in>rlh. From 
Britain, returning througli Gaul, he directed his journey to Spain, where he 
was received w*itli great joy, as being a nati\e of that country. There, 
wintering in the city of Tarraco, he called a meeting td the de[)Utios from 
all the provinces, and ordained many things for the beiielit of the nation. 
Happening, while he w’as in Spain, to w'alk in his garden, one of the servants 
of the house ran furiously at him, with a drawn sw(n-d, to kill him ; but the 
emperor warding off the blow', and closing wdth him, quickly disarmed him ; 
then delivering him to his guards, he ordered that he might have a physician 
to bleed him, considering the poor creature (which in fact he was^ as a 
madman. From Spain he returned to Rome.& 

In April of 129 Hadrian undertook another long journey to the eastern 
provinces of the empire, from which he did not return to take up his residence 
on the Tiber until the year 134. In 129 he again made a long stay in Athens, 
where he celebrated the consummation of a great work which had been await- 
ing ^completion from times out of mind, and was now intended to minister 
to the worship of Zeus, the glory of Athens, and the vanity of the great 
Philhellenic emperor. 

Of the many magnificent buildings which he erected for the adornment 
of his favourite city, hardly anything is left except the ruins of the most 
splendid of them all. Southeast of the acropolis there still stand some huge 
columns of the Olympieum, begun long since by the Pisistratidse and now 
finished by Hadrian, it was a gigantic temple of the Olympian Zeus, occupy- 
ing an area of fifty-nine thousand square feet. It was consecrated in the 
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autumn of 129, and one and the same priest presided there over the worship 
of the Olympian Zeus and of the Philhellene emperor. 

Hadrian also laid out a fashionable residential quarter for Roman villas 
on the southeast of the city, towards the Ilissus, which was adorned with a 
stately gateway on the original boundary of ancient Athens, not far from the 
peribolus of the Olympieum. His new Panhellenium, a temple to the 
Panliellenic Zeus, was intended to serve as a centre for the new national 
festival of the Panhellenia, instituted by liim, and celebrated for the first time 
in the autumn of the year 129 ; a festival in which the Greeks of the mother- 
country and the colonies were equally entitled to take part. Thus he hoped 
to substitute for the Delphic amphictyony, whicli had passed into the limbo 
of shades, a fresh incenti\e to Greek patriotism and religious sentiment, 
and to restore to Athens something of the lustre of her old commanding 
position. 



KllSS (i» IBK FoKUM 


The emperor left Athens in M.xrch or April, 130, and }iroceeded to 
Alexandria, a city which combined all the elements which charmed him as 
a sovereign and an accomplished man of the world — the restless activity of 
a x,i8t commercial centre, the motley mixture of the most varied and sharply 
<le lined national types in the empire, and lastly, the abundance of scientific 
uiaterial and the high standard of learning, both in studies purely Greek and 
in the applied and exact sciences. The only drawback was the Alexandrine 
propensity to ill-natured witticisms, which were apt to verge upon shameless 
insolence and to which even the person of the emperor was by no means 
sacred. 

When Hadrian's favourite, Antinous, was drowned in the Nile at 
(probably on October 80, 130), having sought death of his own free will, 
according to the story then generally received, in order to save the em- 
peror, whose life (so it was said) could only be preserved by the voluntary 
sacrifice of another — Hadrian endeavoured to find comfort by instituting a 
Hew form of worship, that of his lost minion. The art and feeling of the 
antique world proved willing instruments of the emperor’s will, and Anti- 
nous was immortalised in numerous statues, more particularly in Greece. 
On the other hand, two of Hadrian’s administrative measures pxuvoked 
another fearful outbreak of Jewish fury in Palestine. 
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The founding of the new colony of ^lia Capitolina on the ruins of 
Jerus^m and an imperial edict, really directed against the objectionable 
custom of mutilation, and only construed by a mistake as referring to the 
Jewish rite of circumcision, brought about a terrible Jewish revolt (at the 
end of 131), which was vigorously seconded by the Jews of the Dispersion. 
The rising, disregarded at first by the Romans, and directed with the utmost 
energy by a priest, Eleazer of Modin, and a warlike freebooter, Simon 
Bar Gocheba^ (t.e., son of a star) by name, resulted in a troublesome war, 
waged with horrible cruelty on both sides, in which victory only fell tp 
the Roman arms after the experienced legate Sextus Julius Severus, came 
from Britain to take over the command. It was not decided by a pitched 
battle ; as before, one stronghold after another had to be reduced, the last 
being Baeth-ter, not far from Jerusalem (136 A.D.). Thenceforth and for 
long after the silence of the grave settled upon Judea, or Syria Palestina, 
as it was now called. No Jews might tread the holy places of Jerusalem 
on pain of death, and the little country 'was garrisoned by two legions. 


HADRIAN AS BUILDER AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMER 

Hadrian came back to take up his residence at Rome in 134, and there 
zealously took up the architectural labours of which imposing remains are 
left to the present day. He had already adorned the heart of the old city 
"with the temple of Venus and Rome, which was dedicated on the twenty- 
first of April, 128, and some vast undertakings W'ere brought to a conclusion 
in 135, 136, and the following years. We have a memorial of him to this 
‘day in the huge mausoleum, which was diverted from its pur])Ohe as a quiet 
sepulchre to become the citadel of the City of the Seven Hills during the 
stonny times of the Middle Ages and later centuries. On tlie right bank 
of the Tiber Hadrian built a new mausoleum, where not only he and the 
members of his family but many of his successors were buried. In order 
to connect tliis edifice (now known as the Castle of St. Angelo) with the 
left bank of the river, he built the splendid Aillian bridge (now Ponte St. 
Angelo) of blocks of travertin stone. Lastly, the ruins of liis Tiburtine 
'villa, covering a circuit of about eight miles, can still be traced. 

Hadrian's successors had every reason to regard with the utmost rev- 
erence the many administrative reforms made by him in the course of his 
lonp and prosperous reign. Though he did not pursue his predecessor’s 
polmy of conquest, he used every means to maintain the strengfth and effi- 
ciency of the army ; above all, he did not govern it by decrees issued from 
the palace, but constantly appeared in the camps in person, and examined all 
things -with the eye of an expert. Military appointments were made solely 
on consideration of personal capacity ana genuine merit, and various ar- 
rangements were made to augment the fighting power of the army, all of 
which stood the test of practice. Hadrian’s army system, and more par- 
ticularly the drill introduced by him, proved so excellent that Hadrian’s 
regulations formed the basis of military organisation as late as the time of 
Constantine. The change which took place in strategy, for instance, after 
the introduction of his reforms is of the highest importance. Trajan had 
resorted to &e ancient Roman practice with telling effect. 

But the scientific study of military tactics which had come into existence 

[I Simon*s ml name was Bar Kodba from Uie town Koeiba. ** Son of lies** was the Inter- 
pretation i^ven to his name after hla failure.] 
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in connection with Greek studies after the middle of the first century b.g. 
and much costly experience won in conflict with barbarian frontier tribes 
in Europe and with the horsemen of Asia had led to changes in the old 
battle array. The cavalry were taught to practise all the strategic move- 
ments of the Parthian, Armenian, Sarmatian, and Celtic hordes. In order 
to spare the valuable infantry of the legions as much as possible, auxiliary 
troops were more and more largely used in the first line, and an order of 
battle was introduced which combined the advantages of retaining the sys- 
tem of reserve divisions, promising speedier victory over hordes of gallant 
barbarians, and m«aking the struggle less deadly to the Romans. The prac- 
tice of early antique times — that of drawing up the men in serried ranks, 
or “phalanxes,” was again systematically resorted to. The van of the 
legion was no longer divided by vacant intervals. Tlie “phalanx” of 
the legion was eight men deep. By a skilful combination of the various 
weapons in use, the soldiers of the first four files were armed with the pilum^ 
the four behind them with spears. A ninth file consisted of auxiliarieB 
aimed with arrows. Theijlace of the cavalry and artillery was on the wings 
and rear of the plialanx. Further still to the rear was a reserve of picked 
trooi)s, ready to help at every point where help was needed. 

Hadrian's labours in the field of civil administration w’ere even more con- 
siderable. As a financier he was the best economist since Tiberius, and once 
more showed what results a sound financial policy and wise economy could 
create fioni the vast resources of the empire, both in the sphere of production 
and in that of artistic and monumental creation. At the same time he dis- 
j)laycd great skill in introducing reforms into every department of finance, 
removing numerous harsh regulations, and in organising the affairs of the 
flee peasants and tenant farmers on the imperial and fiscal domains in Africa 
on more humane and economical principles. He increased the revenue of 
the public treasury by undertaking the direct management of many imperial 
estates, instead of farming out the returns. 

f*Ior was he less active in the sphere of jurisprudence. By his command 
all tlie jnvetoriau edicts, wdiicli till then had been arranged in chronological 
order only, w'cre collected into a systematic compilation in 1 31-132 B.c. bythe 
eminent jurist Salvius Julianus. In connection with this wi>rk Hadrian 
caused the senate to issue a decree [Edictum Perpetuum] ordaining that no 
iiiagistrute in office should henceforth add fresh clauses to the edict, but that 
necessary additions should be deduced by analogy from the materials already 
existing or made by imperial “constitutions.” Hadrian's decisions in 
points concerning slavery are of interest, as showing his humane disposition. 
Prominent among these was the abolition of the cruel and cowardly system 
which enacted that where the master of a house was found murdered edl the 
slaves of the household should be put to death. After Hadrian’s time only 
those slaves were examined who might be supposed to have had a hand in 
the murder. 

The monarchical tendency of the Roman diarchy and the levelling effect 
of the empire became more and more distinctly marked under Hadrian. He 
did more than any emperor before him to place the provincials on an equal 
footing with the Roman cithcens of Italy. Moreover, by conferring the ju$ 
Latinum on many cities, he paved the way for the extension of the rights of 
Roman citizenship to the whole empire. 

In Italy he appointed a number of Jundiei^ with powers to ded with 
Requests in trust, with the appointment of guardians, and with disputes 
concerning the eligibility of candidates for the d^eurionate. The power to 
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deal with these questions was withdrawn, not from the municipal autliorities, 
but (except in specially important cases} from the law-courts of the capital, 
before which suits of this sort had hitherto been carried. Rome and its 
environs — comprising an area of 100 Roman miles, or 150 kilometres, within 
the competency of the chief of police — of course remained under the juris- 
diction of the tribunals of the capital. But, on the other hand, the growing 
power of the impt'rial officials in matters of criminal law becomes steadily 
more apparent, and the competency of the chief of police and tlie prefect of 
the guard is extended at the expense of the old courts of law. These 
two officers represent the emperor more and more in the administration of 
criminal law in Italy. Their departments were subsequently made separate, 
possibly after tlie reign of Marcus Aurelius, certainly after that of Severus. 
Rome and a apace of 160 kilometres round it were under the jurisdiction of 
the chief of police, Italy beyond these limits under that of the prefects of the 
guard. The latter officers took on more and more of the character of repre- 
sentative organs of the jicraonal interv'ention of the emperor and thus were 
bound to be eminent jurisconsults. 

Another signiticant change introduced by Hadrian was to give stability 
and definite form to the old institution of the consilium^ which consisted of 
friends and advisers convened by the emperors to assist in tlicir decisions at 
law. From this time for^^ard the members of the imperial ronsilium appear 
as councillors duly appointed, with official titles and salaries who were 
probably appointed by {lie (‘inperor after consultation wdth the senate. 

The business of the new council wjis jurisprudence in the widest sense of 
the word, and it w’as therefore intended to consist in tli(‘ main of professional 
jurists and the prefects of the guard, together wdth the chief officers of the 
court. Another reform introduced by Hadrian into the administration at 
the same time was the rule that all the three great offices at court should be 
occupied by members of the ccpiestrian order. The j)rocurat(>r a rationihm^ 
or controller of the i)ublic treasury, wdio Wiis really financial minister, now 
took the first place among the procurators both in rank and salary, and 
by degrees the inferior posts in the financial department w’ere converted 
into regular offices and filled by knights. The imperial council w'as divided 
into a Greek and a Latin department luidcr separate chiefs. Finally, the 
department of petitions and grievances w^as put into the hands of officials 
of knightly birth. 


PERSONAL TRAITS AND LAST DAYS OP HADRIAN 

Hadrian is said to have taken great delight in disputing among the 
learned men and the philosophers wdio attended him ; nor were they less 
careful in granting him that superiority he seemed so eagerly to affect. 
Favorinus, a man of great reputation at court for philosophy, happening 
one day to dispute with him upon some philosophical subject, acknowledged 
himself to be overcome. His friends bLimed him for thus giving up the 
argument, when he might easily have pursued it with success. “How,” 
replied Favorinus, who was probably a better courtier than philosopher, 
“ would you have me contend with a man who is master of thirty legions ? ” 
Hadrian was so fond of literary fame, that we are told he wrote his own life, 
and afterwards gave it to his servants to publish under their names. But 
whatever might have been his weakness in aiming at universal reputation, 
he was in no part of his reign remiss in attending to the duties of his exalted 
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station. He ordered the knights and senators never to appear in public, but 
in the proper habits of their orders. He forbade masters to kill their slaves, 
as had been before allowed ; but ordained that they should be tried by the 
laws enacted against capital offences. A law so just, had he done nothing 
more, deserved to have insured his reputation with posterity, and to have 
made him dear to mankind. He still further extended the lenity of the laws 
to tliose unhappy men, who had been long tlioiight too mean for justice. If 
a master was found killed in his house, lie would not allow all his slaves to be 
put to the torture, as formerly, but only such as might have perceived or 
prevented the murder. 

In such CMi-es he contjuined the greatest jairt of his time ; but, at last 
linding the duties of his station ilaih increasing, and his own strength pro- 
portioiiall\ upon the decline, he resolved upon ado])ting a successor, whose 
mcritb might deserA e, and w hose courage secure, his exaltation. After many 
deliberations, he made choice of Lucius C’ommodiis, whose bodily infirmities 
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rendered him unfit for a trust of sueh importance. Of this, after some 
time, Hadrian seemed sensible, declaring, that he repented of having chosen 
so feeble a successor, saying that ho had leaned against a mouldering w all. 
However, Commodus soon after dying, the emperor immediately adopted 
Titus Antoninus, afterwards siiriiamed the Pius; but previously obliged 
him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, all 
of whom afterwards succeeded in the empire. 

While he w'as thus careful in appointing a successor, his bodily infirmi- 
ties daily increased ; and at length his pains becoming insupportable, he 
\ehemently desired that some of his attendants should despatch him. Anto- 
ninus, however, would by no means permit any of his domestics to be guilty 
of so great an impiety, but used all the arts in his power to reconcile the 
t'mperor to sustain life. At one time he produced a woman, who pre- 
tended that she was warned in a dream that he should recover his health ; 
at another, a man was brought from Pannonia, who gave him the same 
assurances. Nevertheless, Hadrian’s pains increased day by day. He 
frequently cried out, “ How miserable a thing it is to seek death, and not 
to find it 1 ” He engaged one Mastor, partly by threats and partly by 
entreaties, to promise to despatch him ; but Mastor, instead of obeying. 
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consulted his own safety by flight ; so that he who was master of the lives of 
millions^ was not able to dispose of his own. In this deplorable .exigence, 
he resolved on going to Baias, where the tortures of his diseases increasing, 
they affected his understanding, so that he gave orders that several persons 
should bo put to death ; whi^ Antoninus, according to his usual wisdom, 
never meant to obey. Continuing, for some time, in these excruciating cir- 
cumstances, the emperor was at last resolved to observe no regimen, often 
saying, that kings died merely by the multitude of their physicians. This 
conduct served to Inisten that death he seemed so ardently to desire, and it 
was probably joy upon its approach which dictated the celebrated stanzas 
which are so well known, in repeating which he expired. 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

HoHpes, comesque cuipoiib, 

Quae, nuiic abihis in loea? 

Pallid ula, rigida, imdula, 

Nec, ut soleb, dabis jucos ? 

In this- manner died Hadrian, in the sixty-second year of his age, after a 
prosperous reign of twenty-one years and ele\en months. His pri\.ite ehai- 
acter seems to be a mixture of virtues and vices but, as a prince, perhaps 
none of his predecessors showed more wisdom, or sucli laiid.ilde assiduity . 
He was the first emperor who reduced the laws of the empire into one stand- 
ing code. (Tovernnient received the greatest stability from his counsels, and 
a tranquillity more lasting than could be expected from such liercc neigh- 
bours abroad, and such a degenerate race of citizens at liomc.^ 


RENAN'S E.STIMATE OP HADRIAN 

At the time of Hadrian’s return to Rome, in 134 A.D., Roman civilisa- 
tion had just exterminated Judaism, one of its most dangerous enemies, and 
was triumphant. Every w'here there was peace and respect for tlic different 
nations; the barbarians were apparently subjected, the mildest forms of gov- 
ernment had been introduced and were practised. Trajan had been quite 
right in his belief that men can be governed and at the same time treated 
with consideration. The idea of the state as not only tutelary but benefi- 
cent was taking deep root. Hadrian’s private conduct might be much 
blamed, his character was becoming perverted as his health gave way ; but 
the people did not notice it. Unprecedented splendour and comfort sur- 
rounded everything like a brilliant aureole, disguising the weak parts of the 
social organisation. Truth to say, these weak parts were susceptible of 
correction. Progress was welcomed in everything. The stoic philosophy 
penetrated legislation, introducing the idea of the rights of man, of civil 
equidity, of uniformity in the provincial administration. The privileges of 
the Roman aristocracy were disappearing day by day. The leaders of society 
believed in progress and toiled in its cause. They were philosophers, phi- 
lanthropists wishing without utopianism to bring the freest possible appUca- 
tion of reason into human affairs. 

Hadrian enjoyed life-and he had the right to do so. His inquisitive and 
active mind gave birth to all kinds of fancies ; and his taste was not good 

[I Nearly all the ancient historians of Rome were partisans of the senate, as against the 
emperors. This clicumstanoe chiefly aocoante for the unfavourable report of Haddan*e last 
yean which has come down to ua] 
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enough to prevent him making mistakes. At the foot of the mountains of 
Tibur he built a villa which resembled an album of his travels, a sort of 
panorama of fame. It might have been described as the noisy, tawdry 
fair of a dying nation. Everything was to be found there ; imitation Egyp- 
tian, imitation Greek, the Lyceum, the Academy, the rrytaneum, the P<jecile, 
Canopus, the Alpheus, the valley of Tcmj>e, the Elysian lields, Tartarus; 
temples, libraries, theatres ; a luj)podroint*, a iianmai-hy, a gymnasium, baths, 
— strange but attractive spot. For it is the last jilace where enjoyment was 
to be found, where clever men fell asleep to the empty sound of the “ miserly 
Acheron.’* ^ 

Hadrian as Patron of the Arts 

At Rome, tlie one tln)ught of tlie fantastic emperor was that senseless 
tomb, that immense mausoleum, where Babvlon was put to shame, and whiohi 
stn])}»ed of its treasures, beeanie the eitadel of pupal Rome. His buildings 
(•o\eied the world. The Athemeums he founded, the encouragement he 
I'ave to letters and the tine arts, the lilwrties he accorded to prob^ssors, re- 
joiced tln» hearts of all cultivated peojde. Unfortunately, suj)erstition, caprice, 
!UmI cr\u*lty mastered him more and more as his plj\siciil strength decreased. 
He liiid built himself an Elvsium to disbelieve in, a hell to laugh at, a philoso- 
j>lier's liall in wdiich to j(‘er at tlie philosophers, a ('ano[)us in order to expose 
the impostures of tlie priests and to remind himself of the mad festivfils of 
Ki^Npt, which had so greatly amused him. Now ever\ thing seemed hollow 
and empty ; nothing intcresteil him any longer. PerJiaps some of the mar- 
tyrdoms which took place during his reign and for w’liicli it is not easy to 
.isMgn a motive may be attributed to the disorders and ca2)rices of his last 
niontiis. 

Telesphorus was then the liead of the Cliurcli of Rome ; he died con- 
fessing (’lirist and was numbered amongst the most glorious martM’s of 
the faith. Tlie death of tlie dilettante Uiesar was sad and undignified, for 
he was animated by no really elevated moral sentiment. The w'orld, never- 
theless, lost in him' a iiiigJity 2)illar. Tlie Jcw^s alone triumphed in the agony 
of his last iiionients. 

He e.ired sincerely for civilisation, and j»erfectly understood its possibili- 
ties in his day. Ancient art and literature end wdth him. He w'as the 
last em])eror to lielicve in glory, as /Elius Verus w’as the last man who knew 
how' to appreciate the refinenients of jdeasure. Human affairs are so frivolous 
that brilliancy and pomp must be allowed a part in them. No world will 
hold together without these. Louis XIV knew this, and men have lived 
and still live by the light of his copper-gilt sun. Hadrian, in his own way, 
marks a climax, after which a rapid decline begins. Certainly, from a moral 
Btandjioint, Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius far surpass him ; but under them 
the w^orld becomes sad, loses its gaiety, puts on a cowl, liecomes Christian, 
while superstition increases. 

^ The art of Hadrian, although it is cankered, still adheres to princmles ; 
it is a skilful and learned art; then decadence sets in with irresistible force. 
Ancient society realises that all is vanity, and on the day when this discovery 
IB made death is not far off. The two accomplished sages who are to reign 
next are each in their several ways ascetics. Lucius Veras and Faustina 
Bre to be the outcast survivors of ancient fa^ion.<^ 

H Hadrian's villa hardly deserves such sarcasm. It was a sort of mlnlatiu®, natoral and 
architectural, of the Roman world, — a pleasant artistic retreat for tiie emperor during hla weary 
Illness, and a monument to his cosmopmitan oharaoter.] 

H. W.— VOL. Tl. u 
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Antoninus (Titus Aubblius Antoninus Pius), 188-161 a.d. 

The ancestors of Antoninus originally came from Nemausus (Nimes); 
after settling at Rome, they had filled the highest offices there. Antoninus 
himself, distinguished by Hadrian, had received from that prince the govern- 
ment of a portion of Italy, later on, the proconsulship of Asia, and had 
finally been adopted by him on condition that he, in his turn, should adopt 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius, the son of Aihus Verus. During his reign of 
twenty-three years (188-101) the empire enjoyed great tranquillity, due as 

much to his virtues as to his moderation, and to 
the able government of his predecessor, who had 
temporarily removed the causes of disorder. 

Ilis renown extended so far that tlie princes of 
Jj India, of Ractriana, and Hyrcania chose him to ar- 

bitrate in their quarrels ; his grateful contempora- 
ries gave him the beautiful title of Father of the 
Human Race.” He never aiqxniited any but e\- 
l)erieiiced and upright men to public oifiees, and 
Y permitted them to hold their posts for life when 

1 he could not replace them by others more able. 

\n A ise economj in financial administration ga\e 

means of establishing useful institutions, 
1/ \ example, two asylums wliere orphan girls 

if \ ' I ilW educated under the ju’oteetion of the Km- 

1 ' l/( //'I r \!l I>rcss Faustina, and tile appointments for learned 

I \Mi//r pi'<>f®^sors that lie established not only in Rome, 

I \f/l \ ^ W Vespasian had done, but in the large towns of 

u ^ W Ihe jiroviiu es. 

f ' I. I able, also, to succour towns which had 

n / //i l\\ 1 ' I heen stricken by an\ jdagiie, such as Rome, Anti- 

//( ' '///} iW ' C *’^*^*’ Narbonne, and Rh(>des, when devastated by 

\\ ') "nj earthquake. 'I’lie wealth of a prince, he 

n H I felicity. He, himself, lived 

ll vr 11 t'iuiply, accessible to all, and ready to render jus- 

Hil 1^'*® b» all complaints. Two conspiracies against 

were diseo\ered; the tw'o instigators alone 
lH*rished. An Apology for Christianity^ composed 
( — Justin, the philosoplier, and j)re8ented to the 
Faustina, wiFK^oF ANTONixr emperor, procured toleration and protection for 
. . . .u .. > the Christians, who were already numerous in Rome 

and the provinces. 

Antoninus engaged in no w ar, and did not even visit the provinces, which 
were too peaceful and well go\ erned to render his presence necessary. His 
lieutenants, however, engaged in some battles, against the Moors in Africa, 
and against the Alani and the Quadi on the Danube. The Lazes and the 
Armenians accepted the kings he installed. The Jews gave some trouble, 
and the Britons attempted to destroy the w'sH of Hadrian. 

An act that clearly shows the moderation of Antoninus is related by 
Appian. At that tiiile deputies came to Rome from the barbarians, with a 
request to be received as subjects of the empire. This was refused them. 
Such had been the policy of Augustus and Hadrian, and it had had sufficientlpr 
good results in the Avell-being of a hundred millions of men to justify Antoni- 
nus in following it. But peace also brought forgetfulness of the martial 


Fauhtina, wifk of Antonixi 
riuH 

(From ft Htatiifl in the Vatirau) 
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valour of old. The legions, idle behind the ramparts of their camp, no longer 
knew how to handle weapons, nor endure fatigue ; and all the severity of 
Avidius Cassius was required to root out the effeminacy of the soldiers, 
particularly those in Syria, to w-ean them from indulgence in “ baths and 
the dangerous pleasures of Daphne, to tear from tlieir beads the flowers witli 
which they crowned themselves at tlieir feasts. *'c 

In the beginning of his reign, he made it his particular stiuly to promote 
only the most deserving to employments ; he moderated many imposts and 
tributes, and commanded that all should be levied without partiality or 
oppression. His liberality was such, that ho even parted with all his own 
private fortune, in relieving the distresses of the necessitous. Against which, 
wlieii Faustina, the empress, sceincd to remonstrate, he reprehended her folly, 
alleging, that as soon as he was possessed of the empire, he quitted all private 
interests ; and having nothing of his own, all properly belonged to the public, 
lie tieted differently from liis jiredeeessors with regard to travelling, and 
seldom left Rome, saying, that he was uinvilling to burden his subjects with 
ostentatious and unnecessary expenses. By this frugal (*«>nduct, he was the 
liettcr enabled to supjiress all the insurrections that happened during his reign, 
either in Britain, in Dacia, or in (Tcrmany. Tlius he w'as at reverenced 
au«l loved 1)\ mankind, being accounted rather a patron and a father to his 
subjects, than a master and commander. Ambassadors vv(*rc sent to him from 
tho remotest parts of Ilyreaniii, Bactriji, and India, all offering him their 
.illiaiKH* and friendsliip ; some desiring him to a]>poinl them a king, whom 
thej' emed proud to obey, lie showed not less paternal care towards the 
oppressed Christians ; in whose favour he ibudared, that if any should pro- 
ceed t<» disturb them, merely upon account of their religion, that such shouhl 
undergo the same punishment which was intended against the aoeused. 

This clemency was attended with no less affability than freedom ; but, 
at the same time, he was ui>on his guard, that his indulgence to his friends 
should not tempt them into ins<jleiice or opjiression. He therefore took 
care that his courtiers should not sell tlieir favours, nor take any gratuity 
from their suitors. In tlie time of a groat famine in Rome, ho provided for 
the w'aiits of the people, and maintained vast numbers with bread and wine 
all the time of its coiitiiiuanee. When any of his subjects attempted to 
inflame him with a passion for military glory, he would answer, that he 
more desired the preservation of one subject, than tlie destruction of a 
thousand enemies. 

He was an eminent rew^arder of learned men, to whom he gave large 
pensions and great honours, drawing them from all parts of the world. 
Among the rest he sent for Apollonius, the famous stoic philosopher, to in- 
struct his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, whom he had previously married to 
his daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Roiue, the emperor desired his 
attendance ; but the other arrogantly answered, that it w’as the scholar's 
iluty to wait upon the master, and not the master’s upon the scholar. To 
Jhis reply Antoninus only returned, with a smile, that it was surprising 
how Apollonius, who made no difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome, 
should think it so hard to walk from one part of Rome to another; 
^^nd immediately sent Marcus Aurelius to him. While the good emperor 
was thus employed in making mankind happy, in directing their conduct 
by his own example, or reproving their follies with the keenness of rebuke, 
be was seized with a violent fever at Lorium, a pleasure house at some 
distance from Rome ; where, finding himself sensibly decaying, he ordered 
iis friends and principal officers to attend him. In their presence, he 
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confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, A\dthout once naming Lucius 
Verus, who had been joined by Hadrian with him in the sucoession ; then 
commanding the golden statue of Fortune, which was alw'ays in the 
chamber of the emperors, to be removed to that of his successor, he expired 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two 
years and almost eight months. 6 


RENAN’S CHARACTERISATION OF ANTONINUS 

Antoninus was a St. Louis in kindness and goodness, ^\ ith far more judg- 
ment and a broader mind. He is the most perfect sovereign who has ever 
reigned.^ He was even superior to Marcus Aurelius, since he cannot be 
accused of weakness. To enumerate his good qualities would be to enu- 
merate the good (qualities wliieli may belong to an accomplished man. All 
men hailed in him an incarnation of the mythical Numa Pompilius. lie 
was the piost constitutional of sovereigns, besides being simple and eco- 
nomical, occupied with good works and labours of public ulilit\, a stranger 
to excess, no great talker, and free from all intellectual aflectation. Through 
him philosophy became a genuine force; the ])hiloso])liers ^^ere everywhere 
liberally pensioned. He was himself surrounded b\ ascetii-s and the gen- 
eral direction of the education of Marcus Aurelnis was his work. 

Thus the world seemed to ha've reached an idt‘al slate; wisdom reigned; 
the world was governed for twenty-three \ears by a father ; affectation and 
false taste in literature die<l out; simjdicily ruled ; }>ublic instruction W'as 
the object of earnest «iftention. The impro\em(‘nt was general ; excellent 
laws were i)assed, especially in favour of slaves ; the reliid id’ suffering be- 
came a uni\ersal care. The j)reachers of moral philoscqdix w’eie e\(‘nmorc 
.successful than Dion fMiryso.stomiis ; the desire to win fruoloiis applause 
W'as the peril the\ b«nl to avoid. In the jilaee of the cruel Itomaii aristoc- 
racy a pro\ incial arislociMcy w’as springing up composed of honest people, 
w'hosc aim w'as the general goofl. 

The similarity of these aspirations w'ith thom* of Christianity W’as strik- 
ing. Hut a great difference separated the tw’o schools and w'as to make 
them enemies. Hy leason of its hope of an ajqu-oaching end of the w'orld, 
its ill-concealed wish for the dow'nfall of the ancient social order, Christian- 
ity, in the midst of the bein*rieenl empire of the Anlonines, was a suhverter 
winch had to be battled with. The C'hristian, always pessimistic and inex- 
haustible in lugubrious prophecies, far from aiding ralhmal progress held 
it in contempt. Nearly all the Catholic teachers regarded war between 
the empire and the church as necessary, as the last act of the struggle 
between God and Satan ; they boldly affirmed that persecution w'ould last to 
the end of all things. The idea of a Christian empire, although it some* 
times occurred to them, appeared a contradiction and an impossibility. 

Whilst the world was beginning to live again, the Jew's and the Chris- 
tians insisted more than ever on wishing its last hour to approach. Already 
the imposter Baruch liad exhausted himself in vague announcements. The 
Judeo-Ohristian sibyl ^aU this time did not cease to thunder. The ever- 
increasing splendour of Rome was a scandalous outrage to the divine truth, 

Buryis* estimate is different. He says : “ Antoninus was hardly a great statesman. Th® 
rest which the empire enjoyed under his auspices bad been rendered possible through Uadnan c 
activity, and was not due to hie own exertions ; on the other hand, he carried the policy d 
peace at any price too far, and so entailed calamities on the state after bis death.'*] 
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to the prophets, to the saints They also devoted themselves to boldly deny- 
ing the prosperity of the ceutui} All natural scourges, which continued to 
be fiirh numerous, i^ere held up as signs of implacable wiath The past 
and piesent earthquakes m Asia Aveie taken advantage of to inspire the most 
gloom} teirois These calamitiLs, according to the fanatics, had onl} one 
ciiise — the dtstructioii ot the leinple at Jeiustilem Rome, the courtesan, 
h id gutn 111 isclf uj) to a tlinubaiid lo\eis who had intoxicated liei , she was 
to beconu a sla\c in her tuiii Ital}, blctding flora ci\il wars, would become 
a dcii of wild btists J lie ncA\ prophets cniplo\t(l iieail} the same figures 
to (hsciibt the downlill of Rome is the hici ot si\t} nine to depict hib 
mtliniliol\ tun 

ll is dithcult for ail} sotiet} not to inswci siuh atticks I he bib} lime 
I)ooks c mt lining tlu 111, ittiibiitcd to the pii tended II\st isptb and iiinounc- 
mg tilt dtstiutUoii of till ( input, wtre i ondi iiiiicd b\ the Roman authoiities, 
111 I those who iiosscsbtd oi it id them wen inuiiibli to tht death penaltv 
\ii\ious s( iitliing into the tiitiin w is i iiinit diiiiiig tlu iinpeiial epoih, 
ml iiuhid iindii this listless iiiiiosit} thin w is rii iilv alw i\b hidden a 
(1 lit toi it\ulutioii iiid imiltmtiit to iss issin ition Doubtless, it would 
liiM btiii mou woitln of the wist emptioi whoiiiti du *d bo mail} humane 

I 1 mis t> ills] 1st linn sti lined uid uinhss liiitisus iiid to reptil those 

hiisli liws wliiih Rom 111 dtspotism midi tow ugh so lua\ih on libeitv of 
w nslii] ind llbut^ of issitiition but (ultiitli tin idi i o iiiiid to none 

I I tl iboiit linn nil inoii lli in it did to those iboul Mucus A.iiitlius 

1 \ till lilt tlniiku t in bi ibsoluttU tolcr int in I Viitoiiiniis obstiitd 
md siiujiiil nsh niuntuiud the tiitmoniis ol tin Ruin in itligion I he 
j )li \ ( t Ins jntdiiissois in tins iisptit bid bun niiswuMiig llit\ hid 
s lu in tlu ( hiistiuis I SI lit iiid mil s 1 1 il sut winili w is dit iniing of 
till \ ithiow ot tilt III)] in ml liki ill thosi itt u litd to tht inuent 

Rom 111 jnniiiilis tlu n thought it iiiussin t) siiijnss it Sjuuil ulicts 
'' 1 11 t 111 litd 1(1 tins tlu liws igiiiist < lilt iti md lUi ita coUiyia 

I inmiti iis 1 he C inisli iiis i mu unilti tlu u tii n of tliist liws in the 

m »st 1 gill ll inmiiti It must bt obstiitd lnstl\,tliit thi triii sj iiit ol 
lib it\ is it is uiidiistonl todii w is tliiii not coin] n lit niltd, mil that 
t 1 iisiiiinti whin it w is in piwii, did lu t j)i ittisi it m\ luUti thin the 
] igm till] I is sii iiidh, tint the ii]i il ol the 1 iw igiinst illcgil sotitties 
^'ull I p]< b< cn the mill ol till till] lit w huh listed on tht essen- 

Inl ]iiiicijli til it the st lit iiiiisl ulinit into ilstll no si)(iet\ whiih diftend 
ll m u 1 lu ]»iiniiili w IS bid, itcnding to oiu idt is , it is at least eeitain 
thit it w IS the coinci stone ot the Rom*in constitution 

Ihc people would have thought the foundations of the empiie shattered if 
tlieic hid been any relaxation of tlie repressive laws which they held to be 
esstiitidl to tlie soundness of the state 1 he Christians appeared to under- 
st md this Far from bearing an} ill will to Antoninus personally, they rather 
rtgaided him as having lightened their burden A fact which does iniiuite 
honoui to tins sovereign is that the principal ad\ocate of Christianity dared 
confidently to addiess him for the purpose of obtaining the rectification of a 
it<g^l position which he rightly thought unjust and unseemly in such a happy 
leign Others went further, and doubtless during the first }eais of Marous 
Amelins various rescripts weie fabiicated purporting to be addressed under 
the name Antoninus to the Larissians, to the 1 nebsalonians, to the Athenians, 
^ the Gieeks, and to the states of Asia, rescripts so favourable to the 
J- huich that if Antoninus had really countersigned them he would have 
been very inconsistent in not becoming a Ohiistian These documents onfy 
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prove one thing — namely, the opinion the Christians had preserved of the 
worthy emperor. 

Antoninus showed himself no less friendly towards the Jews now that 
they no longer threatened the empire. The laws forbidding circumcision, 
which had been the result of the revolt of Bar Kosiba, w'ere repealed so far 
as they were vexatious. The Jew could freely circumcise his sons, but if he 
practised the operation on a non- Jew he was severely punished. As to civil 
jurisdiction within the community, it appears only to have been accorded to 
the Israelites later. Such was the severity of tlie established legal order, 
such was the popular effervescence against Christians, that even during this 
reign there were unhappily many martyrs. Polycarp and Justin are the most 
illustrious; they were not the only ones. Asia Minor was stained with the 
blood of many judicial murders, all occivsioned by revolts ; we shall see Mon- 
tanism bom like a hallucination from this intoxication of martyrdom. 

In Rome the book of the pseudo llermas will appear as if from a bath 
of blood. The absorbing idea of martyrdom, with questions respecting 
renegades or those who had shown any weakness, fill the entire book. On 
every page Jtistin describes the Christians as victims who only wait for death ; 
their name alone, as in the time of Pliny, is a crime, “rlews and pagans 
persecute us on all sides ; they dej)rive us of our propt'rty, and only allow us 
to live w-heii they cannot do otherwise. They behead us, crucify us, tlirow 
us to the beasts, torment us with chains, with fire, with the most horrible 
tortures. But the more tliey make us snfier, the more the numbers of the 
faithful increase. The vinedresser prunes his \ine to make it grow again, he 
removes those branches which have borne fruit so that others stronger and more 
fruitful shall grow; the same thing happens to (xod's peoi)le, who are like a 
fertile vine, planted by his liand and by that of our Sa\iour Jesus Christ." 


Marcus Aureltus (M. uElius Aurelius Antoninus), lGl-180 a.d. 

Marcus Aurelius, though left sole 8ucces8(jr to the throne, took Lucius 
Verus as his associate and equal in governing the state. Tlie two emperors 
had scarce been settled on the throne when the empire seemed attacked on 
every side from the barbarous nations by which it w’as suiTOUiided. The 
Chatti invaded German}* and Ibetia, ravaging all with fire and sword ; but 
were, after some time, rej)elled by Victorinus. The Britons likewise 
revolted, but w'erc repressed by Califurnius. But the Parthians, under 
their king Vologeses, made an irruption still more dreadful than either of 
the former, destroying the Roman legions in Armenia ; then entering Syria, 
and driving out the Roman governor, and filling the whole country with 
terror and confusion. In order to stop the progress of tliis barbarous irrup- 
tion, Verus himself went in person, being accompanied by Aurelius part of 
the way, who did all in his power, both by giving him advice and proper 
attendants, to correct or restrain his vices. 

However, these precautions were fruitless; Verus soon grew weary of 
all restraint ; he neglected every admonition ; and, thoughtless of the 
urgency of his expedition, plunged himself into every kind of debauchery. 
These excesses brought on 'a violent fever on his journey, which his constitu- 
tion was sufficiently strong to get over, but nothing could correct his vicious 
inclinations. Upon his entering Antioch, he resolved to give an indulgence 
to every appetite, without attending to the fatigues of war. There, in one 
of its suburbs, which was called Daphne, which, from the sweetness of the 
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air, the beauty of its groves, the richness of its gardens, and the freshness of 
its fountains, seemed formed for pleasure, he rioted in excesses unknown 
even to the voluptuous Greeks, leaving all the glory of the held to his 
lieutenants, who were sent to repress the enemy. These, however, fought 
with great success: Statius Priscus took Artaxata; Cassius put Vologeses 
to flight, took Seleucia, plundered and burned Babylon and Ctesiphon, and 
demolished the magnilicent palace of the kings of Parthia. In a course of 
four years, during which the war continued, the Romans entered far into the 
Parthian country, and entirely 
subdued it; but upon their re- 
turn their army w'as wasted to 
less than half its former number 
by pestilence and famine. How - 
ever, tliis w'as no impediment to 
tlie vanity of Verus, w'ho re- 
solved to cnjo}’ the htmours of a 
triumph so hardly earned by 
others. Wherefore, having ap- 
])ointed a king over the Armeii- 
i.iiis, and finding the Parthians 
entirely subdued, he assumed the 
titles of Arnieiiicus and Partlii- 
cus; and then leturned to Roint* 
to jiaitake of a triumph with 
Auiehus, w'hich was accordingly 
solemnised with great [lomp and 
splendour. 

During the couisc of this cx- 
jiedition, W'hich continued for 
some jeurs, Aurelius was sedu- 
lously intent ujion distributing 
justiee and happiness to liis .sub- 
jects at home. He first apjilied 
hinisidf to the regulation of pub- 
lic dffaiis, and to the correction 
ol siicli faults as lie found in the 
l.iw's and policy of the state. In 
tins endeaxour he sliow'ed a sin- 
gular re.spect for the senate, often 
permitting them to determine 
without appeal; so that the commonwealth seemed in a manner once more 
revived under his equitable administration. Besides, such was his applica- 
tion to business that he often employed ten days together upon the same 
subject, maturely considering it on all sides, and seldom departing from the 
senate house till, night coming on, the assembly w'as dismissed by the consul. 
But w'hile thus gloriously occupied, he w'as daily mortified w'ith accounts of 
the enormities of his colleague, being repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewd- 
uess, and extravagance. However, feigning himself ignorant of these ex- 
cejsses, he judged marriage to be the liest method of reclaiming him ; and 
therefore sent him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great beauty, whom 
V erua married at Antioch. But even this was found ineffectual : Lucilla 
proved of a disposition very unlike her father ; and instead of correcting her 
husband’s extravagances, only contributed to inflame them. Yet Aurelius 
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still hoped that, upon the return of Verus to Rome, his presence would keep 
him in awe, and that happiness would at length be restored to tbe state. But 
in this also he was disappointed. His return only seemed fatal to the em- 
pire ; for his army carried back the plague from Parthia, and disseminated 
the infection into all the provinces through which it passed. 


tup: plague ani> the death of verus 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the empire shortly after the 
return of Verus. In this horrid picture was repivstMited an emperor, uuawed 
by example or the calamities surrounding liim, giving way to unexampled 
debaucheries ; a raging pestilence spreading terror and desolation through 
all the parts of the western world ; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, 
such as had never before happened ; the products of the earth, throughout 
all Italy, devoured by locusts ; all the barbarous nations surrounding the 
empire, the Germans, the Sarmatians, the Quadi, and Marcoinanni, taking 
advantage of its various calamities, and making their erujitions even into 
Italy itself. The priests did all tliey could to put a stop to tlu* miseries of 
the state, by attempting to appease the gods, vowing and offering numberless 
sacrifices, celebrating all the sacred rites that had e\er been known in Rome, 
and exhibiting the holemnity eallcd Leciisternia se\en da\s togetlier. To 
crown the wliole, these enthusiasts, not satisfied wdtli the impending calami- 
ties, made new' ones, b}' aseriiiing the distresses of the state to tlie impieties 
of the Christians alone ; so that a violent persecuti<m w’as soon raging in all 
parts of the emjiire, in wliieh .lustin Martyr, St. Polyearp bisliop of Smyrna, 
and an infinite number of otliiTs suffered niartyrdcun. 

In tliis scone of uni\er.sal tumult, desolatijm, and distress, there was 
nothing left but the virtues and tlie wisdom of one man alone to restore 
tranquillity and bring back h.ippiness to the empire. Aurelius began his 
endeavours by marching against the Marcoinanni and (2u.i(li, taking Verus 
witli him, wdio reluctantly left the sen.sual delights of Home for the fatigues 
of a camp. The> came up with the Marcoinanni near the city of Aquileia, 
and after a furious engagement routed their wlude army; then juirsuing 
them across the Alps, (»\ereanie them in several contests and at last, entirely 
defeating them, returned into Italy without any considerable loss. As the 
winter w'as far ad^lUlced, Verus w'aa determined ujion going from Aquileia to 
Rome, in which journey he w'as seized with an aj)Oplex} which jiut an end 
to his life, being thirt\-nine years old, having reigned in conjunction with 
Aurelius nine. Suspicion, which e\er attends the fate of princes, did not 
fail to ascribe his death to different causes. ^ Some reports implicated the 
empress Faustina as having poisoned liim ; others named Lucilla, the wife of 
Verus, who was said to be jealous of her husband’s sister, Fabia. But all these 
rumours lack authenticity ; and so, for that matter, do the reports on which 
the usual estimates of the life of Verus are based. Doubtless his vices were 
exaggerated, a 


DORDEK WARS 

Aurelius, who had hitherto felt the fatigues of governing not only an empire 
but an emperor, being now left to himself began tt) act with great diligence 
and more vigour than ever. His first care w’as to marry his daughter Lucilla 
once more, to Claudius Pompeianus, a man of moderate fortune and humble 
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Htation, but eminent for liis honesty, courage, and wisdom. He then left 
Rome to finish the war against the Marcomanni, who, joining with the Quadi, 
the Sarmatians, the Vandals, and other barbarous nations, renewed hostilities 
with unusual rage and devastation. They liad some time before attacked 
Viudex, prefect of the pnetorian bands, and in a general battle near the 
Danube destroyed no less than twenty thousand of his men. Tliey even 
pursued the Romans as far as Aquileia, and would have taken the city, had 
not the emperor led his troops in person to oppose them. Aurelius, having 
repulsed tlie enemy, continued his endeavours to repress them from future 
inrofuls. He Kj)ent in this laborious undertaking no less than five years, 
harassing these barbarous nations, sup])orting llie most dreadful fatigues, 
and siip]>lyiiig, by tlie excess of his courage, the defects of a delicate consti- 
tution. Tlie stoic philosopliy, in whicfi he was bred, had taught him sim- 
plicity of living, which her\e<l as an examjde to the whole army. The 
coiiimoii soldier could not niuiiuur at an\ hardshij)s lie \^as put u[H)n, when 
be saw the emjieror himself every hour undergoing greater austerities with 
cheerful resigiuition. By this conduct Aurelius so wearied out the* enemy 
uith repeated attacks, that he at List constrained them to accept of such 
terms of ])c.tce as he thought lit to impose, and thus returned in triumph 
to Rome. 

rpoii the enipentr’s return to Rome, he began liis usual eiidea\ours to 
heneiit mankind hv a further reformation of the internal policy of the stale, 
lie ordered that no iiujiiiry should be made after the fortune of deceased 
persons m ho had been dead five Real’s. He moderated tlie public exjienses, 
and lessened the number of shows and sports wliicli were exhibited in the 
ainjihitlieatn*. Il(* particularly took thejioor under his jirotectioJi ; he found 
such jileasun* in relieving their wants that he coiisiilered Jiis ability to supply 
the dietal(*s (»f his coinjiassinn as one of tlie greatest happinesses of his 
hfe. He lahourinl iiieessantly t<» restrain the luMiries of the great, he 
jToIiihiU'd the use of ehariots and litters to poisons id' inferior station, and 
cndeaiourod by all means to correct the lewdiiess and disoiders of women. 

But his good endeavours were soon interrupted h\ a renew'al of the former 
W'ars. The barbarians no sooner perceiied liis army withdrawn, than they 
took iij) ariiis once more, and renewed their ravages with greater fury tlian 
before, 'riiey laid mnv draw'll o\er to their side all the nati«nis from lllyri- 
cuin to the farthest parts of Haul. Aurelius, therefore, again saw himself 
surrounded with difliculties ; liis army laid before been wasted by tlie plague 
and frequent engagements, and his treasures entirely exhausted. In order 
to remedy these inconveniences, he increased his forces by enlisting slaves) 
gladiators, and the banditti of Dalmatia. 

To raise money, he sold all the movables belonging to the empire and 
all the rich furniture which laid been deposited in tlie cabinets of Hadrian. 
I’his sale, wdiich continued for two montlis, produced so considerable a sum as 
to defray all the expenses of the w ar. His next effort w'as to march forwards, 
and cross the Danube by a liridge of boats. 

Dion dassius ^ tells some most surprising stories about the campaign that 
followed; and the pictiircsqueiiess of this narrative is heightened by the 
emendations added to it by Xiphilinus,* to whose excerpts we ow'e the prea- 
j*rvation of the account. It is worth while to quote these authors at some 
length, as their storj' well illustrates the character of the material on which 
our reconstruction of the history of this period must rest.® 

“After having fought several important battles,” says Dion, “and 
posed himself to many dangers, Marcus Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius) 
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subjugated the Marcomanui and the lazyges ; he also carried on a great war 
a|;ai&st the people called Quadi, in which, against his expectations, he was 
victoriouB, or rather victory was bestowed upon him by a god. Indeed it 
was divine interposition that saved the Romans from the dangers they were 
in during this combat. Surrounded by the Quadi, who had all the ad- 
vantage of position, the Romans defended themselves valiantly with their 
shields; presently the barbarians ceased hostilities in the hope that heat 
and thirst would deliver their adversaries into their hands without the 
trouble of further fighting; and took possession of all the places around 
which they fortified to prevent the enemy from finding water, for the Quadi 
were far superior in numbers. Now while the Romans, unable either to 
oifer combat or retreat and reduced to the last extremity by wounds, fatigue, 
heat, and thirst, were standing helplessly at their posts, clouds suddenly 
assembled in great number and rain descended in floods — certainly not 
without divine intervention, since an Egyptian mage, Arnul))ljis, A\ho was 
with Marcus Antoninus, is said to liave invoked several genii, principally 
the aerial Mercury, by enchantment, and thanks to them bad brought down 
rain.”^ 

“This,” Xiphilinus comments, “is what Dion relates regarding this 
matter; but he seems, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, to practise 
deception. I incline to the belief that he does so voluntarily. And w'hy 
not, as a matter of fact ? lie knew that there existed a legnm called the 
Thundering Legion, wdiich name w'as given it for no other rt‘ason than for 
what came to pass in tliis war. To this legion was due the preservation ot 
the Roman army and the loss of that of the l).irbarians, and not to the mage 
Arnulphis. Marcus Antoninus had a legion comjiosed of soldiers from 
Melitene, who all professed Christianity. During the battle the chief of 
the praetorians had sought out Marcus Antoninus, who w^as in great per- 
plexity at the turn events were taking, fearing sorely for the safety of the 
arm\, and represented to him, it is said, that theie was nothing the people 
called Christians could not obtain by their jmayers, and that among his 
forces was a troop composed wholly of follow'ers of that religion. Rejoiced 
at this new's Marcus Antoniiuis demanded of these soldiers that they should 
pray to their god, wln), granting their petition on the instant, sent lightning 
among the enemy and consoled the Humans with rain. Struck by this won- 
derful success the emperor honoured the Christians in an edict and named 
their legion the Thundering. It is even asserted that a letter exists by 
Marcus Antoninus on this subject. The pagans well know that the com- 
gjjuiy was called the Thunderers, having attested the fact themselves, but they 
reveal nothing of the occasion on which the legion received the name. 

“ Dion adds that when the rain began to fall every soldier lifted his head 
toward heaven to receive the water in his mouth ; that afterwards some held 
out their shields and others their helmets to catch the water, and many gave 
their horses to drink. Being set upon at once by the barbarians they dwk 
and fpught on the same spot, and several, being wounded, swaHowed blood 
mingled with the water in their helmets. All being occupied in drinkings 
they would doubtless have been seriously incommoded by this attack had 
not heavy hail and numerous thunderbolts thrown consternation into the 
ranks of the enemy. Fire' and water could be seen to mingle as they left 
the heavens ; some upon whom they fell drank and were refreshed, but inanv 
were burned and perished. The fire did not reach the Romans, but if it did 
by chance touch one of them it was immediately extinguished; in the same 
manner the rain, instead of comforting the barbarians, seemed merely to 
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excite, like oil, the fire with which they were being consumed, and all soaked 
with water as they were they constantly soug^ht more. Some barbarians 
inflicted wounds upon themselves as though their blood had power to extin- 
guish flames, while many rushed over to the side of the Romans, hoping that 
there the water miglit be salutary to them. Marcus Antoninus had compas- 
sion on them, and for the seventh time he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. Although not usually accepting this title until it had been 
bestowed upon him by the senate, he made no demur on this occasion, hold- 
ing that the honour came from a god, and wrote to that effect to the senate. 
As for Faustina, the title bestowed on her was Mother of the Camp.” A 
Notwithstanding this victory, the war continued for some months longer ; 
but, after many violent conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for ])eace. The 
emperor imposed conditions upon them, more or less severe, as he found them 
more or less disposed to revolt ; being actually resolved to divide their ter- 
ritories into provinces, and subject them to the Roman Empire. However, a 
fresh rebellion called iiiin to the defence of his dominions at home. 





Statcr or Marcus AtrRBi:.nTS nr thr CAPrroii 


THE EBVOLT OF AVIDIUS 

_ Avidius Cassius was one of the emperor's favourite generals, and h^ been 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining the Roman successes in Partbia. His prin- 
cipal merit seemed to consist in his restoring the old discipline and in pre- 
tending a violent regard for the commonwealth in its ancient form. But, in 
fact, all his seeming regard for freedom was only to seize upon the libeitieB 
of his country for his own aggrandisement. Wherefore, finmng his soWeni 
(for he was left with an army in the East) willing to support his pretensiona, 
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he proclaimed himself emperoi in S\ria One of his chief artifices to procure 
popularity was his giving oat that he was descended from the famous Cassius, 
who had conspired against Ctesar ; and like him he pretended that his aims 
were for the re-establishment of the commonwealth of Rome He also caused 
it to be rumoured that Aurelius was dead, and he affected to show the great- 
est respect for his memoi ^ By these pretences, he united a laige body of 
men under his command, and in a short time biouglit all the countries fiom 
Syria to Mount Taurus undei his subjection Ihest prospeious biginnings 
served to increase the cmpcioi s actiMU, but not his api iilu nsions He pic- 
pared to oppose him without aii\ miiks of uneisiiuss foi tlu < itnt , telling 
his soldieis that he could fitth Mtld up his tinpire to V\idius, it it should 
be judged conducive to the public good, loi, as to his own put, the onl} 
fruits he had fiom exaltation v\cie mccssint lahom ind fitigiu 

“I am readv c 1 It d lie “ to m< ct Avidiiis btfoic tlic sm iti iinl bcfoie 
jou , and to vitld him up the cmpiit, without tht effusion ol hi > »d, tu stiik- 
ing a blow, if it shill be thought good loi the pio[)h But \\nlius will 
never submit to such a liihun il , lit who his bc< ii f uthl ss t > his lieiiefat toi 
can never icl} ujion iiiv in ins pi ite‘'Sions Hi will ii >t ivin in t isi of 
being w 01 sted, rely upon int Vnd vet, ni\ ft 11 w sthluis niv tuilv ft ii is 
and I speik it with the gu itcst smcciitv, hst In shouhl j iit in uid to his 
own lift , 01 lest some, thinking to do me i si ivit c, sliould li isicn his dc ith, 
the greatest hope tint I hivt is to piovt tint 1 i in ] ml ii tin in st oiU- 
lagcoiis offences, to inikt him mv fiund, tveii in sjntt >t his nlinlinee 
and to show the vvoild tint civil vv iisthemst Ivc^ c in t ini t > i h ip) \ issiu 
In the meantime \vidms, who will knew tint despu itc umUil ikings must 
have a specdv txceution, endt ivouiid to di iw ovi i (iiiu i to Ins issistinn 
but the love vvhirh ill nnnkind hoit the good einpi i >i finsti ilnl his (\ 
pectations , hevvisunibh tobiingovn a single ( itv to espousi hisintdcsts 
rills repulse seemed to tuin the sc ilc ot Ins toinitr foitums His ollinis 
and soldiers higin now to legaid him with eonleinpt s) tint tin \ it list 
slew him, in less thin loin months itt< i then lust it volt Hin lie id v\ is 
biought to tin cmpcini, who re (Lived it vMth regie t, nid onhitd it ni 
honouiablt inttimcnt Ihe icstof tin conspii itois vveu tieitcd with guat 
lenity, some ftvv of tliem were banished, but it( ilhd s »on ifti i Jins 
clemency was idmiitd bv some, and condemned bv otheis , but the tnipcroi 
little legaided the iiiuimuis oi the applause of the miiltitiule , gunhd orilv 
bj the goodness of his own disposition, he did whit to linn si mud light, 
content and Iniijiv in self appiobation When soun to )k tin libcitv of 
blaming hib conduct, telling him tint \\idms would not hive bten bO gen 
erous bad he been coiiqutior, the empcioi ie])lnd in this sublime manner 
“I never served the gods so ill, oi leigned so inegulaih, as to feai Avidius 
could e\ er be conqueror.” 


AV IMPERIAL rOUR AND \ IRIUMPH 

Though Avidius was no more, }et Auielius was sensible that he had still 
some enemies remaining whom he was willing to win ovei. He therefore 
took a journey into the East, wheie, m all places, he at once charmed them 
with hiB affabilitv, raised their admiration b} his clemency, insti ucted them by 
precept, and unproved them by his example. The better to prev eiit sinm 
revolts for the future, he oidained that as Avidms was a native of the coun- 
try in which he rebelled, no person, for the time to come, should command 
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in tlie place where he was boin. In thib journey the cmpiess Faustina was 
uiiexpecteclly seized with a violent distemper, and died. She was a woman 
who<«e wanton life rave gieat scandal to the dignity of her station; however, 
her passive husband either could not or at least affected not to see her enor- 
mities, but willingl> admitted the ill-deser\ed honours which the senate 
impoitunatel^ decieed to hei inenioi}. 

Oil his wa'v to Rome lu \isited Athens, wheie he confeired many honours 
oil llic inhabitants, and tstablishtd pioftssors in all the sciences, with munih- 
tent biliiKs ioi tilt 11 cast I pon landing in Itah he quitted his soldier*s 
hibit, as also did all his unn. and made his tnti} into Rome in the gown 
wliuli w IS woiii ill jx UL \s he hid been abstnt almost eight years, he 
distiibutt d to e leli t ti/tii eight i»u(csof gold, and lemitted all the debts 
dm to tlie tuasim b i si\ti iis p*ist At the saint time he nominated 
Ills son C omim dus to sm tttd him in tin tmpnt, and midt him a partner in 
Ills tiiiim])liil <nli> it tin close of 17t» b 

At tliistiiiu the stinte ti( ( ted an eqiustmn statiu ol Maicus, of which 
Ale 111 lit s])e il s in the follow ing eloquent tdins 

M)f ill the ( esiis wliose iiinus aie tnshiined in the page of history, oi 
wliosi le it lilts lie pie sen eel to iis in the ujiositoiies ol ait, out alone seems 
sti 1 to h Hint the (t( mil eit\ in the ])li(e ind the postiiic must familiar to 
liim in hit 111 the tqiitstnm statue of Maicus Auiiliiis, which crowns the 
] lith im ( 1 tlie C uii]>idoglio, iinjieiid Rome li\is agiin Of ill her const 
ti lit 1 siglits it IS to this til it llie tlassiealpilgiim should most del outl\ lepaii , 
tills 1 ill the monumtiits of Roman antitjuiti most justli ehalUnges his len- 
c 1 tu 11 1 Ol in this figuie iie bi hold an tnipeioi, ot all the lint the noblest 

HI I tit dt iHst such IS h( utuilh appt iitd lit leilist in tme august e\- 
t 111 ] 111 tin tliHietei ind inugeof the luhisof tin iiuild \\ t stmd here 
fi loll t IV nil a It pit St lit itiit ot lilt Seijiiosandt isiis, with i model of 
tl I li 1 ) s of 1 i( itus Hid I 111 Oui otln I Rom ins ait elhgits of tin closet 
iid tilt iiiusi um tills il )iie is a in in ol tin stitets. tin I oiiim. mil the Cap- 
n 1 Sutli spKiil pioiiiHK net IS well itstiied amidst tin witek of ages, 
foi linn iilioin liisloiiius eoinbine to hunoui as the woithiest of the Roman 

JK )J)lt f 

Ih sidt s this, i group ol inoiinimiits tvpiessiie of then homage was 
(Hi till ill the All Liti (i put ot the 1 lammiaii Wti-v) on tin 1 leld of 
AI iis Ihi didii itoii msi iijitioii lud some bas-ielitfs have come down to 
Us liom I tniniijihil nth iihith ii is not dtstio'ved uutil tin }tai 16t)2, the 
mist ini])oiliiit of thtiii heiiig some hisrtlitfs it jut stilting the apotheosis 
<1 1 Histini Iht miiblt toliinni of Maieus Am elms, in what is now the 
Pii//i c oloinii, IS still stiiidnig It me isures 29 65 iintits m height, in- 
ilusive of the base, capital, plinth and abacus, and consists of twenty -eight 
blocks A spiral staircase ot 190 steps goes up in the interior, and the abacus 
was oiiginallv surmounted b\ a bronze statue of the emperor. Round the 
shaft, .IS in Tiajan’s column, runs a spiral band of reliefs, containing twenty 
rows of hguK s one above the other, and representing the wars of the Romans 
agniist the tubes of the Danube. In design and execution, however, these 
sculpt uics, which were not finished until the leign of the emperor’s auc- 
cessoi, tall fai short of the excellence of the earlier work. The representa- 
tion ot motion is often exaggerated, the outlines and draperies are harsh 
and clumsy, and the piofile of the relief is coarser than m Trajan’s column* 

The statue was piobably carried oft by the Byzantine emperor, Gon- 
stans II, m the year 663 a.d. The column was struck by lightnW in 1689, 
and was restoied by Pope Sixtus V, and surmounted by a statue of Paul the 
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apostle in gUded bronze. A temple of Marcus Aurelius probably stood to 
tne west of it, on what is now Monte Citorio. 

After his return to Rome Marcus Aurelius was once more at leisure to 
TOosecute zealously the affairs of peace, for which he had so great a liking, 
^e administration was admirable, its only defect being that the mildness 
of the emperor's disposition inclined liim to laxity iii dealing with the gov- 
ernors of the senatorial provinces. Apart from certain other matters (such 
as the matter of the Italian magistrates and the judicial powers of the high 
imperial officials at Rome), the care of the alimentary institution was the 
object of his peculiar interest. It is not improbable (though open to ques- 
tion) that at this time he placed this institution under the charge of a 
consular alimentary prefect specially appointed. The work hitherto done 
by the district prefects was handed over to the Italian magistrates, and the 
curators of the highwajs were commissioned, on the one hand, to guard 
against exactions on the part of customs officials, and on the other, to Buj>er- 
intend the Italian grain markets and arrange for the supply and sale of corn. 

The serious financial straits in which the empire was involved during 
the critical years of the war on the Danube were not w’ithout their effect 
on the alimentary institution. Tin* emperor had already allowed the weight 
of the gold piece to fall to 7.3 gr. and the proportion of alloy in the de- 
narius to rise to 25 ])er cent. ; and lie seems now to have found it necessary 
to call in from the landowners th»‘ capital set aside for tlie support of tlie 
institution and to divert the intert‘st to the public treasury; a jn’ccedent 
which was hereafter to prove mut injurious. Nevertheless Marcus Aurelius 
was so able an economist that no later than the year 170 he was able to 
relieve the burdens of the nation by the remission of all debts and arrears 
due fo the ])ublic treasury (for a period of forty-six years;. Meanwhile 
the jiopulalion of the capital was gratified by repi‘atcd donations of money 
and corn during tlie lean years. 

The emperor eiideavoure<l to modify the sanguinary character of the 
gladiatorial shows by reijuiring the combatants to have buttons on their 
foils, and the appointment of a prietor tutelaris was a i)roof of his special 
care for interests of minors. More(»ver, wliile following the levelling policy 
of his two predecessors in the extension of Latin and Roman citizenship 
to all parts of the empire, he was careful to lay the foundation of a more 
accurate knowledge of the statistics of his domini»ms.»» 

“ Amid these records of gentleness and forbearance,” says Miss Zimmern, 
“ it seems strangi* to read that Marcus Aurelius permitted a cruel persecu- 
tion of the Christians. Among the victims of this reign were Justin Martyr 
and Polycarp, and numbers suffered in a general persecution of the churches 
at Lyons and Vienna. It must not, however, be forgotten that tlie persecu- 
tion was political rather than religious. Of the true teaching of Christianity 
Marcus Aurelius knew little and cured less ; but its followers, in refusing to 
acknowledge a religion ^\hich included the emperors among its deities, be- 
came rebels against the existing order of things, and therein culpable.” « 

The well-meant labours of Aurelius were interrupted by grievous calami- 
ties. In Asia, earthquakes were a veritable scourge ; and the year 178 in 
particular was marked by frightful destruction on the Ionian coasts, espe- 
cially at Samos, Chios, Miletus, and the magnifi(*ent city of Smyrna. Liberal 
assistance was sent to the last-named place at the entreaty of P. .£lius 
Aristides (born 117 or 129) of Adriani in Bithynia. 

But the emperor's gravest anxieties were for the future. The hand of 
death had lain heavy on his family, nor was the heir-presumptive to the 
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dirone a sou likely to rejoice his father's heart. Marcus Lucius .£lius 
Aurelius Commodus AntoniDus was born at Lanuvium on August 31, 161, 
and invested with the title of Csesar on October 12, 166. But the boy was 
ill-endowed by nature, and the efforts of his father, and of the other able 
men about him (such as Cornelius Pronto, and Galen, the famous physician, 
who had lived in Rome from 169 onwards as his physician in ordinary, and 
died about 200 A.D.) were unsuccessful in fitting him for the duties of his 
high station. Commodus, though by no means free from evil tendencies, 
was not exactly vicious, Imt he was stupid, timid, lacking in initiative, and 
lliercfore likely to be swayed by his immediate surroundings. This was not 
the kind of man the empire needed at this juncture. Nevertheless, Marcus 
Aurelius could not summon up resolution enough to exclude him from the 
succession. On the contrary, Commodus was invested with tribunician 
authority in the year 177, and in order to secure his succession he was called 
upon, thus early, to take his place at hia father's side as augustus. 


LAST (’AMPAKJNS AND I>I:ATH OF AUKELirS 

The whole imperial power w'as only' too soon to j>ass into the hands of 
this sinister being. The middle Danube, where Pertiuax had been in com- 
mand and liad been succeeded, on his appointment to the governorship of 
M(i*sia, by the two Quintilii, w'as the eeiitrc of constant (lisorders. The 
(Jeriuaii tribes were inflamed afresh by' the exaction of the hard conditions 
of peace, and by' the year 177 the flames of war had burst forth again. In 
ITS Miireus Auredius w'tis once more forced to take the field in person. He 
therefore married his son to (b-isjuna, daughter of the consular ('aius Brut- 
tius Pitcsens (if, indeed, llie marriage had not taken place in the i^reviouS 
year), and set forth w’ith him to the Duimbe on the fifth of August. 

'1 he Danube pro^inees weie at this time very strongly fortified, and the 
n\er was extremely' well guarded as far as Itatisbon on the west. Its waters 
were na\ igated by' a pow’erf ul fleet divide<l into squadrons correstionding to 
the thri'c principal liarbtmrs of Laureaeum, Arelape Comageiiie, and Car- 
n uni uni. The emjieror had raised tw'O legions to oceujiy Noricum and 
Ibi'tia. In Norieuiii the central jioiiit of the military frontier was at Lau- 
ivacum, and the highway of the Danube had now' been completed. The 
valleys and roads leading to the Danube were no less strongly fortified than 
those wliieli led to the Rhine. Above Laureaeum the forts of Lentia (on 
the Sehlossberg of Linz) and Joviaeum (Sehlogcn near Ilaibach) eoiiimanded 
the surrounding country', and below the central fortress the great road to 
\'indol)oiia was guarded by'' tlie casUdlum of Lacus Felicis (of w'liich the 
^^all may still be seen at Oehliiig on the Url), which was capable of accom- 
modating three cohorts, by Eilegium (on the crags of Wallsee), and by the 
fortified camp of Arelape at the mouth of the Erlaf. Beyond these came the 
eastlc of Nainare on the crags of Melk, the castella of Trigisamum (Trais- 
uifiiuT), E'aviana (Mautern), and Gomagenje (Tulin), and lastly of Citium 
(Zeiselmauer), at the foot of tlie forest of Vindobona. The next section of 
the Pannonian Danube was even more thoroughly protected. Vindobona 
Was flanked by' several forts, and close to this strong fortress was Carnmi- 
tum, its main bulwark, a mighty quadrangle close upon the steep bank of 
tlie river, raised far aloft above the torrent stream and looking across its 
turbid w'aves and green islands to the boundless stretches of the Marchfeld. 
■1 he passage of the Danube was guarded by a barbican (at Stopfenreut). 
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Of iJuB fresh war on the Danube few records have come down to us. 
From the outset it was more successful than the former campaign. One of 
the most brilliant episodes was a great victory gained over the Germans, 
after fearful carnage, at the end of the year 179, by Tarruntenus Paternus, a 
notable jurist and scientific tactician, who was now in command as prcefectus 
prcBtorio. Fortune seemed to smile ever more brightly on the Roman arms, 
when, as the evil genius of the empire w'ouhl have it, the admirable emiwror 
died of the plague in the camp at Vindobona, riglitly appreciated and deeply 
mourned in death ; deified and vainly desired as tlie fortunes of the declining 
empire became more and more gloomily overcast. 

“It seemed,” said the S 3 ’mpalhetic Goldsmith.^ “as if the whole glory and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire died with Aurelius. From thenceforward 
we are to behold a train of emperors either vicious or imj)(»tent, either wil- 
fully guilty or unable to assert the dignity of their station. We are to be- 
hold an empire, grown too great, sinking by its own weight, surrounded by^ 
barbarous and successful enemies without and torn hy ambitious and cruel 
factions w’ilbin ; the principles of the times wholly corrupted ; philosophy 
attempting to regulate the minds of men withimt the aid of religion ; and 
the warmth of patriotism entirelj" c\aporated, by ludng diffused in too wide 
a circle.” But a certain allowance must be made for eulogistic exaggeration 
in such an estimate as this. It must never be forgedten that a great empire 
changes slowl}’. All was not well with the empire befoie Marcus Aurelius, 
and all was not ill w’ith it afterwards.a 

The despondene^' wdiieh had seized on tlu* gentle tunperor’s spirits is 
strongly marked in the idreninstanees of his hist liours. While anticipating 
his own decCiiM* wdth satisfa<*tion, and e\eii w'ith e.igi‘rm*ss, lie regarded 
himself as oidv a fell<»w'-tr.iveller on the eiuninon road of Hie w’ith all around 
him, and took leave of Jiis friends as one who was but just preetsUng them. 

he regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospect of his son suc- 
ceeding him was n<d such as to etuisole him ; for he could not liide from 
himseli tliat Comniodus w<is vicious, cruel, and illiterate. 'I'lie indulgence 
he had shown to liis eonvu’t's irregularities might lie pardoned by the state, 
to whieli they w'cre of lillle nioineiit ; but his w'eakness in leaving to his 
graceless offsjiriiig tin* eommand of a w'orld-wide eii)j)ire must reflect more 
strongljr on his meinoiw . 

He may liave judged, indeisl, that the danger to the state fnnii a bad 
prince was less than the danger from a disjmtt*d succession, especially in the 
face of the disasters aeeuinulating around it. On his death-bed be w'ariied 
his son not to underrate the peril from the barbarians, wdio, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, w'ould soon revive, and return again to the assault 
with increasing viginir. And so he left the law’s of inheritaiiee, as now ordi- 
narily received, to take their course, indicating his w’ill that Commodus 
should succeed him bv the simide form of recommending liiin to the care of 
his officers and to the favour of the immortal gods. On the seventh day of 
his illness he admitted none but his unw’orth^" son to bis chamber, and after 
a few words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and passed away 
alone and untended. 

Born on the 20th of April, 121, and dj'iiig on the 17th of March, 180, he 
had almost completed hts fift^'-ninth year. His career had been divided 
into three nearl}- equal portions : the first, to his association in the empire 
with Antoninus ; the second, to his accession to complete sovereignty ; the 
third, from thence to liis decease. The first was tlie season of his general 
education, the second that of his training for empire, in the last he exercised 
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power uncontrolled. In each he had acquitted himself well, in each he had 
gained himself love and admiration ; but tlie earlier periods were eminently 
prosperous and happy ; the crowning period was a time of trial, of peril, 
fatigue, distress, and apprehension. 


MEUIVALE COMPARES AURELIPS AND ALFRED THE GREAT 

Historical parallels between men of different limes and eireumstaiices 
are Aery apt to mislead us, yet 1 cannot refrain from indicating the com- 
parison, which might i)c drawn with unusual precision, between the wise, the 
\irtnous, tlio much -suffering Aurelius, and England's great and good king 
Alfred. lh)th arrived early and unexpectedly to pow^r; lM)th found their 
l)eople harassed by the attacks of imj>ortunate enenLies; they assumed with 
firmness the attitude of rchistance and defence, and gained many victories 
in the field, though neither could fail to aeknowdedge the unequal conditions 
of the struggle. Hoth IVniiid themsehes at the head of a weak and de- 
gener.ifo society whose Imur of diss4>hitiou had w'ell-iiigh struck. Never- 
thelcss, lln*y contended manfully in its behalf, and strove to infuse their 
own gall.int spirit into a j)eo])le little worthy of their championship. 

But Aurelius and Alfrcfl were not warriors only. Tliey were men of 
letters ])y natural j)redileetioii and early habit ; they w'crc legislators, ad- 
ministrators, and phih>sophers, with this tliflerence, that the first came at 
the cud of a long eour.se of eivili.sed go\ eminent, th(‘ second almost at its 
heguiiiing; the fir.st at fh<* mournful close of one j)eriod of mental specula- 
tion. the seeoml at the fresh ami hoiudul eommeneement of another. The 
one tyiroYv to cle\at(* the eliaraeter of his subjects by tJie exam})le of his ow'n 
scrupulous self-cKamination ; ilie other b\ j>reeepts of obedience to an ex- 
ternal revelation. But both w'cre, fnmi their early days, w'eak in body, and 
little lit to coiM- w'illi the appalling fatigues of their position ; both, if I mis- 
take not, w'ere sick at heart, and felt that their ta.sk was beyond their 2)0wer, 
and quitted life jirematurely, with little rcluctanee. 

In one respect, however, their lot w.is different. Tlie fortunes of the 
peoiile of the Eiigli.sh Alfred, after a brief and distant [leriod of obscura- 
tion, ha^e ever iiierea.sed in power and brightnes.s, like the sun ascending 
to its meridian. The ilecline of wiiich Aurelius w'as the melancholy wit- 
ness was irremediable and tinal, and his jiale solitary star w'as the last ap- 
p.iretit in tlie Koiiiaii lirmament.^ 


gibbon's estimate of MARCUS AURELir.S, AND OF THE AGE OF THE 

ANTON INES 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severe and laborious 
kind. It W'as tlie w'ell-earned harve.st of many a learned conference, of many a 
patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve years 
he embraced the ri^pd system of the stoics, which taught him to submit his 
body to liis mind, his pa.ssioiis to reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things external as things indifferent. His medita- 
tions, composed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant ; and he even con- 
descended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more public jnanner than was 
perhaps consistent with the modesty oi a sage or the dignity of an emperor. 
But his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was 
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severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, just and benefi- 
cent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him by a voluntary death of the pleas- 
ure of converting an enemy into a friend ; and he justified the sincerity of 
that sentiment by moderating the zeal of the senate against the adherents 
of the traitor. War he detested, as the disgrace and calamity of human 
nature ; but when tlie necessity of a just defence called upon him to take up 
arms, he readily exposed his person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. His memory was revered by a grateful j)()Sterity; and, 
above a century after his death, many persons preberved the image of Mar- 
cus Antoninus among those of their household gods. 

If a man were called upon to fix the period in the history of the world dur- 
ing which the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which lapsed from the death of Donii- 
tian to the accession of Commodus.^ The vast extent' of the Roman Emiiirc 
was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. 
The armies W'ere restrained by tlie linn but gentle hand of four successive 
emperors, whose characters and authorit\ commanded in\olinitury respect. 
I'he forms of the civil administration were carefully I'reserNcd by lser\a, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Aiitoniiics, who delighted in the image of lihert}, 
and w'ere pleased with eonsidering themselves as the accountable ministers 
of the laws, huch princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their day been capable of enji>Miig a rational freedom. 

The labours of these mouarchs were overjiaid by the immense reward 
that inseparably waited on their success; by tht‘ honest pride of virtue, and 
by the exf^uisite delight of beholding the general happin(‘ss of which the} 
were the aulbors. A just but inelanchuly refleetioii embittered, howe\er. 
the noblest of human enjoyments. They must often have ri‘collected the 
instability of a happiiie.ss which depended on the character of a single man. 
The fatal moment was jicrhaps approaching when some licentious }oulh, or 
some jealous tvrant, would abuse, to the destruction, that absolute powei 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their ])eoj>le. The ideal restraints 
of the senate and tlie laws might serve to display the virtues, but could 
never correct the vices, of the emperor. The military force w'as a blind 
and irresistible iiistrumeiit of o}>pressioii ; and the corriijition of Roman 
manners would ahvays supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers pre- 
pared to serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelly, of their 
masters.^ 

[1 This fainoub estimate of Gibbon's has been BC'riously questioned. About half of the inhabit- 
ants of the empire were slaves, and it is scarcely in doubt that a great majority of tlie freemen 
were materially, intellectually, and morally inferior to the average civilised man of to-day. It 
must be recall^, however, that the condition of the masbes has greaUy improved since tiie 
9f Gibbon.] 
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If Marcua Aurelius c uli ii t save the worl 1 wh si all sa\e jt *» — Rbn es 

kiio \(8 of humiii lutclligeiict it i<. e\i(lciit that a 

ie\ lutioii of ton^tieiueb is outsidt ind ibovt the diitits ind the powti of i 
j' Ndiimtiil III then quilit> ot hi^h piust the C isns disiied two con 
ti i li I )iv things — to m tint nil the lutioiul cult, ind to make Rome the city 
« f lilt gods, 01 i kind ot unj\cisil pintlicon Ihis w is tin onU lefoim and 
tilt iilv religious unit\ of whieh the> could ttncLi\L Ihus, little b\ little, 
ill the go Is of the eoiiqutieil iiitions c line to be lionouicd it the Capitol 
111 spite of then distrubt of \biitic cultb, which wcie alw i\& connected with 
confi iteiiiiticb that give them offence, the C tbdis hid their hinds forced by 
populir supeistitioiib, and ill the diiinities of \sii ind of 1 g}pt look their 
1 1 lets side b} bide with the (neek and Romm gods 

Ihis wis eeitiiiih the uniti the genius of Rome sought in eiei-v thing, 
hut it w IS d eon be, fictitious, nuteiial unit), whose leabt defect was that all 
the pdytheibtic religions were dibhguicd and ncutialised b> one another, 
w ith )ut sdtisf) mg the leligious sentiment of tlie jcople oi the intellect of 
the highei clabbCb fioiu henceforth too enlightened to accept a too evident 
p jl} theism Wheie was the faith, the sincerity of adoration, and the life of 
the soul in this patched-up religion ^ And did this, the woist kind of unit) 
that Romm policy voluntaiily admitted, put an end to the fatal separation 
between philosophers and people, between the bead and the heart of society? 
otrange blindness of those who gpve all to politics 1 The emperors, without 
knowing it and without wishing it, ended by discrediting the ancient na- 
tional belief by this confusion of all religions, and yet what efforts did they 
to animate and punfy it ? 

, hardly believe in the faith of the csBsars , but we can understand 
that they wished to preserve the ancient worship as a part of publio order, 
ihus we see Augustus (although he amused himself, in the most scandalous 
orgies, b) making a mock of the twelve g^eat gods) devoutly rebuilding the 
omples, celebrating religion and piety by the agency of Horace the epicurean, 
honouring the vestals and the priests, burmng thousands of apocryphal sibyl- 
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line books, and severely repressing the usurpations of the Judaic and Egyptian 
worships, which were lorbidden the city of Rome. Tiberius amused the senate 
during long sittings by the examination and consecration of the privileges 
of the ancient sanctuaries. Claudius complained bitterly that the arts of 
Etruria had fallen into disuse owing to the indifference of the patricians, and 
endeavoured to revive superannuated studies for which he had a liistorian’s 
and an archaeologist’s passion. Domitian complied with the cruel requirements 
of the old faith by burying unfortunate vestals alive. All showed themselves 
zealous defenders of the gods and the empire, and there was reason to be 
thankful when, recalling the words of Tiberius, that it is for the gods alone 
to avenge their injuries, they refrained from sacriheing those they feared to 
the sacrosanct majesty of their deified predecessors ; or abstained from 
making themselves persecutors of the new faith, which embodied the prin- 
ciple of the moral and religious unity they vainly sought for. 

But their conduct did not show either sincere faith, or hypoctisy, or 
weakness and infirmity of mind: it ^^as imrely political. They were con- 
vinced that; the peojile needed a ndigion. Then, what religion was preferable 
to the one of which the senate had so cleverly availed itself, and which had 
presided over the birth and grow'th of the Eternal (’ity ? But, as if tlie gods 
were not yet sufficiently discredited, th«‘y were obliged t»> sh.ire their sacred 
honours with the \ilest and most execrable of mortals. The apotheosis of 
the ca3sars w^as the last insult inflicted on the masters of 01ymj)Us. In truth 
it decehed neither the servile w'orshipp(Ms nor those destined to be w’or- 
shipped. Seneca and .luvenal w’ere doubtless not the only ones to laiigli at 
men like Claudius, wdiom some j)oor wreteh had degiaded to the rank of the 
gods, and we may supjiose that the other en)})erors would have had the good 
sense to admit, with Tiberius, that they were but mortal mmi, not at all 
anxious to enjoy their false divinity tlie other sidi‘ of the gr.ive. 

But these scandalous consecrations had the drawback of confirming the 
impious belief of the votaries of Evemerus, who, as it ai)pears, were very 
numerous at Rome, even from the time of the first of the Seii)ins. On seeing, 
as Lucan says, the civil wars giving peers to the inhabitants of heaven, and 
Rome tricking out shades wfith thunderbolts and shooting stars and swearing 
by the sha<low's in the temples of the god, w'hat could men think, but that 
Jupiter and his fellows had the same title to our adoration as (’aligula and 
Tiberius? Claudius, the learned but imbecile pupil of Titus Livius, was 
perhaps the only Roman wdio w'as devoted to tlie gods of the empire. Poli- 
tics saw in religion nothing but fraiidulous inv^eiitions to deceive and coerce 
the people ; the philosophers either professed atheism or, having formed 
higher and purer beliefs for themselves, turned tlie ancient sujierstitions into 
ridicule ; the ignorant took refuge wdth the charlatans and foreign divinities. 


STOICISM AND THE EMPIRE 

Stoicism, according to its doctrines, w'as rather favourable than hostile to 
the revolution represented by the empire, but the proud and free sentiments 
it developed in the soul were necessarily contrary to tyranny, wliich the 
W’orst CDDsars confounded with the rights of power ; to that exaggeration of 
obedience, to that servility to which their subjects were too mucli inclined 
and of which they were only too eager to make a false duty or an infamous 
merit. The philosophers were therefore odious to all that surrounded and 
was subservient to the early cassars. 
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Their accusers flung vehement eloquence against them and persecuted in 
them what they called the mimics of Brutus and Cato. The centurions 
delighted in turning their wisdom to ridicule, whilst waiting to cut their 
throats by order of their masters. Nero, Vesi>a8ian, and Domitian did them 
the honour of driving them from Rome and from Italy. Agrippinas, 
Itusticus, Thraseas, Helvidiua Prisons, Seneca, Dion, Epictetus, and many 
others expiattMl by exile or by death the glorious crime of not consenting to 
slavery, and of displeasing imbecile tyrants, who aimed at stifling even the 
conscience of the human species. 

►Stoicism flourished in tln\ struggle between intellect and brute force. 
It became an ardent and \igoroua faith, a kind of religion of great souls 
with its follow'crs and martyrs. This transformation is noticeable e-ien in 
the protinces, where there w'as less cause to murmur against the savage 
tyraiiii\ of tlic emperors 
I lull to rejoice at the benc- 
lits of the empire and of 
the Koiiiaii peace. It w’as 
lu'cause there als(t the peo- 
])le fi‘lt that they w'ere 
(h‘[M‘ndent, tliat tlu'se lion- 
ours, these dignities, these 
a])pear,mces of lihert\, 
gi\en to the conquered by 
liolic) as a consolation for 
their soiwilude, w’ere hut 
a \ain sliow’ made to amuse 
fools, and tlut an archon 
or other native magistrate 
was of very little iinpor- 
lanc(‘ beside the Roman iiomas i Him <»> Siati. 

procurator or even his 

centurion. Throw’ii liaek upon themselves, by \iok*nce or the lack of 
interests, tlie souls of mankind studied the inner life more earnestly, and 
the essential qualities of its virtue and greatness. 

Hence the new' cliaraeteristics of stoicism — tlie preaching tone which 
took the place of philosophical discussion, a science of life unknown until 
tlien, and a peculiar art of disentiingling the most obscure sophisms of vice 
and w'e.ikiiess, but abo^e all a stern tenderness for humanity. The pliilos- 
^•pher is no longer a logician w’ho makes dissertations, nor a tine speaker 
aiming at applause. He is a master wdio teaches, a public censor charged 
Avith the care of consciences ; God’s witness, who owes men nothing but truth, 
or, if you prefer, a jibysician whose duty is to touch boldly the sick or 
healthy parts of the soul, in order to cure or to strengthen it. Deep and 
subtle arguments must not be expected from these philosophers, but affec- 
tionate or severe counsels, remonstrances, exhortations, and earnest entreat- 
ies for conversion to virtue and the law’ of God. Listen to Epictetus/ and 
judge w’hethcr it is a philosopher or a believer and director of consciences 
who speaks : “ My friend, you w’ould become a philosopher ? Begin with 
exercising yourself at liome and in silence, spend time in observing your 
inclinations and your faults. I’o begin with, give your whole care to 
remaining unknow’ii. Philosophise for a period only for yourself and not 
for others. Fruit ripens little by little ; you are also a divine plant. ^ If 
you blossom before your time, the winter will wither you. If you believe 
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yoarseill somebody, you will only be a madman amongst madmen. You will 
be killed by tbe cold, or rather you are already dead even to the roots. Let 
yourself then ripen little by little, according to nature. Why hasten? 
You cannot yet endure the air. Give the root time to develop and the 
buds time to open one after the other ; then your nature will bear fruit of 
itself.” 

“ Labour then,” he says in another place, “ to cure, to change yourself ; do 
not delay until to-morrow. If you say, to-morrow I will pay heed to myself, 
know it is as if you should say, to-day I will bo base, shameless, cowardly, 
angry, cruel, and envious. Observe the evil you alloAv yourself by this 
guilty indulgence. But if it is a good thing for you to be converted and 
to watch attentively over your actions aiul your will, how' much more so 
it is to start to-day ! If it is useful to-morrow', to-day it is far more so. 
For by starting to-da}', to-morrow- you will already be stronger, and will 
not be tempted to put off to a third day.” Tliis is the general tone of the 
philosophy of this period. Penetrating and familiar in Epictetus, it is more 
pompous and vague in the ex-rhetorician Dion Chrysostom,^ more incisive, 
vehement, and varied in Seneca,^ more elevated and touching in Marcus 
Aurelius. But with all of these we encounter pressing exhortations or lively 
remonstrances, and as might be expected the remonstrance prevails. They 
believed, in fact, that w-e are never, w'hate\cr our ^irtu(*, beyond the state of 
convalescence, and that those wlio wish to he liealthy and well, as Musonius 
Rufus said, must live and bcha\e toward themsehes as if they were continu- 
ally stri^ ing to be cured. Th(‘y also wdshed that men sliould quit their school 
sad and discontented with themselves. 

While the philosopher addresses these reprimands and exhortations to 
others in order to convert them, he continually makes reference to himself, 
and his words have often a familiarity and passion resembling feeling and 
confession. Horace, Seneca, Epictetus, Euphrates, habitually practised a 
genuine examination of their conscience, and the Meditationf^ of Marcus 
Aurelius * are simply a monologue, in which the wise emperor has set dowm 
his hopes and discouragements ; he continually speaks to console, to exhort, 
to rouse, to reproach, or to approve himself. But as if the stoic w'ho had 
imagined an ideal too great and sublime had the bitter feeling that he could 
not attain it, without ceasing he complains of himself and of his w’ant of 
heart. “ O my soul I ” he cries, “ when w-ilt thou be good and simple, and 
always the same ? When w-ilt thou have lender good w-ill to all men ? 
When wilt thou be rich enough of thjself to w-ant for nothing i When, re- 
signed to thy condition, wilt thou take ideasure in all that is, jiersuadcd that 
thou hast in thyself all that thou needest, that all is w ell wdth thee, that 
there is nothing that does nc)t come to thee from the gods and that all that it 
has pleased them to ordain or that they .shall ordain can be but good for thee 
and in general for the preservation of the w-orld ? When w-ilt thou have 
prepared thj-self to live with the gods and with man in such a manner that 
thou maj-’st never complain of them and that they may no longer have any- 
thing to blame in thine actions ? ” 

Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius hiivo a rough and familiar vividness in 
their speech which show-s with w-hat energy of conviction and of faith their 
souls were filled. Seneca, for whom stoicism w-as more a matter for imagina- 
tion and for wit, appears to have a less persuasive eloquence, because he is 
himself less persuaded ; but he has an incontestable superiority in the censure 
of manners as w-ell as in the extent and variety of his experience. There is 
no vice, weakness, or eccentricity that he has not found out, and even amongst 
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our great French moralists I know of no shrewder or more profound observer 

of the human heart. , -i i 

But the severe reproof of vice is not everytlnng ; the philosopher is only 
in truth “ the messenger of God ” to men when he knows how to console, 
encourage, and support them in times of depression and of faltering, and by 
generous and sympathetic pity to reawaken in their hearts the nearly extin- 
guished sense of their own dignity and strength. “ Oh ! ” exclaims Seneca, 
- this is mft the time to amuse one's self with many words. Philosopher, those 
who Runiinon you to go to them are the helpless and the miserable. You 
sliould carry help to the shipwrecked, the captives, the beggars, and the sick, 
to tliost* whose heads are already on the block. You have promised this. 
To all the fine speeches you can utter, the afllicted and distressed answer but 
one thing : Help us I All stretch out their hands towards you; it is from 
vou that they implore help for their life lost or on the verge of being lost. 
All their hope and resource is in 3’ou. They implore 3011 to rescue them 
fjoiii the iib\ss towards which they are struggling ami to throw the salutary 
li^dit nf truth before their erring footsteps.” Suffering and tears had in fact 
iirstnicted these masters in human life, and the sad lessons of experience, 
\\ithont lessening the pride of their courage, inspired tlicm with that com- 
passion for the miser}’ of others which had perhaps at first been wanting to 
tlie stoic pliilanthropy : 


“ Noil ij,n.ira iiiuli, rnisciis succurrere •lisco.'* 

StoiciKin did not stop at the theory of vmiversal justice or the eqiialitv of 
ni-.i and of the unity of our kind; it added to it that of unncrsal chanty. 

I sliall m»t say that the stoics of the empire made innovations on tins point, 
nor that they iiitroduced into the doctrine new ideas or even simply origina 
developments, wdiich transformed philosoiiliy by extending it. 1 do no 
it, and 1 ha\e found notliing in Seneca or 111 Epictetus, mther in tlie 
pi iiKdidcN or in tlio rcsnlt.s, tliat 1 liavc not alr.‘ady ^uncl in the early «toiemm. 
Hut it ia prolwlile that ideas took a more pr^ticnl form, that theories gaie 
iilaee to precepts and to rules for conduct; tliat, whilst gcttiiipr hee from tlm 
se^ere and logical machinery of discussion and taking the more effective form 
of eloriuence, the morality became more popular and cflicacious; and fini^J 
hv force of constant repetition in tlie schools of the j.hiloaopheis, in the 
of the orators, in the librarii's where literary meetings were held, 
in tlie gymnasia wliere tlie sophists made their displays, and even «e 
imhlic iihices of the large towns, where the cynies delivered the 
ims ill the midst of their coarse but often striking invectives, it ended by 
storming men’s intellects .and taking entire possession of < hem. „ 

And it should lie noticed that this morality is not at 
reasoning stage, like a truth which is feeling itsvaiyand 
nor does it hover on the surface like tliosc borrowed -i-i. puriositv 

one knows where and which are welcomed from time to tii , • mwl 

hut wliich always remain strangers or passing novelties ; i f ‘ j 

lakes hold of the intellect n-ith that firm, full, c.on«t«ot’ 
unquestionable possession which oharncterises the 

habit. Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Xcism 

speak otherw’ise than as they did because the A nr to use an 

liave become an integral and essential part of their -o’ -- f-omhence- 
expression belonging to Marcus Aurelius, because .1 j which 

fonh for every intellect the air they are accustomed to breathe and which 

nourishes them. 
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Acooiding to the constant doctrine of the Stoa, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the author of all things made us for one another and put into our 
hearts the instinct of humanity. This principle had passed from the discus- 
sions of the philosophers into the declamations of the orators, into the verses 
of the poets, into the spirit of all the writers. “ Is there a better sentiment 
than compassion,” says Quintilian, a sentiment which has a deeper origin 
in the venerable and sacred principles of nature? God, the author of mortal 
beings, wishes us to help one another mutually, and in helping one another we 
are guaranteed against the fickleness of fortune. It is not lo\e nor charity, 
it is a foreseeing and, I venture to say, a religious fear of the misfortunes 
which may overtiike us. In the want and hunger of others it is himself 
that each of us pities. To help the unfortunate is to dcser\o well of things 
human. What ! if I had fed a stranger for the sake of this uiii\crsal fra- 
ternity which unites all mortals under the common father of nature, would 
it not have been a good action to have saved a soul about to iiorish, had jiity 
on humanity, and thrown, as it were, a jiropitiatory offering to fortune while 
adoring the divinity in the thought of our common lot? Humanity has been 
in all ages and amongst all nations the greatest and most sacred mystery.” 
Juvenal express(‘s the same thing in a more \ivid and more touching manner. 
“Nature, by giving us tears, avows thiit she has bestowed feeling hearts on 
men ; tears are the best part of our conscience. 

“Nature makes us weep over the misfortunes of an alllicted friend, at the 
sad countenance of an accusc<l ju'isoner, at the dangers of a ward wlio is 
the victim of a guardian's frauds. It is b\ her ordinance that ^\e lament 
when we meet the colhn of a virgin carried off in the flower of her youth, in 
seeing a little child shut in under the sod of the gra\(‘. Where is the good 
man, the religious man, who sees the ills of others as if they were strangers 
to him? This is what sei)arates us from the herd of sj)eechlcss animals ; tlius 
we possess a saintly nature and w’e alone are ca[>able of divim* things, having 
received from heaven conscience denied to the brutes whose faces are turned 
earthward. At the origin of tlie world, the common author of all beings 
gave to animals only life, wdiilst w’e w'cre given a reasonable soul, in order 
that mutual affection should teach us to give and to expect from others 
assistance and help.” 

To all appearance w’c are far indeed from C'hrysippus and Zeno , but on 
the contrary entii’cly imbued with stoicism. I shall (ontiniie to repeat w'ith 
Seneca and Montesquieu that there ne\er existed a doctrine which, beneath 
the most rigid austerity, w'as more benevolent and more humane. It banished, 
I know', the w'caknesses and the vain convulsions of j)ity, but never did a stoic 
deny that those sympathetic instincts by w'hich we suffer for the woes of 
others and w'liicli move us to relie\e them arc goixl and natural ; it w’as never 
forbidden to follow reasonably these first instincts of our nature and to prac- 
tise all the deeds and even all the refinements of compassion and of humanity. 

If we knew how to despise false blessings, said stoicism, we should not be 
continually at odds with one another, and aversion, unjust contempt, slander, 
calumny, anger, hatred, vengeance would no longer have a place in our hearts. 
The blessings we covet, being small and poor, cannot be acquired by one save 
at the expense of another. But real blessings can belong to one and all at 
the same time, and the more we divide them with our fellows the more fully 
and securely do we possess them. Then our real nature which is sociability 
can develop without any obstacle, and instead of the ferocious passions which 
divide us, tolerance, indulgence, and love, which reconcile and unite us with 
one another, are seen to appear. & 
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Such were the doctrines that held sway when the new faith from the Old 
Orient invaded the Roman world. Some aspects of that new faith in its 
relations to the Roman environment must now claim our attention. 


CHRISTIANA AND THE EMPIRE 

If we seriously consider tlie purity" of the (''hristiaii religion, the sanctity 
of its moral precej)tB, and the innocent, as well as austere, lives of the 
greater number of those who, during the first ages, embraced the faith of the 
gospel, w'e bhould naturally HUj)])o.se that so benevolent a doctrine would 
have been recei\ed with due re\erencc, even by the unbelieving world ; that 
the learned and the i)olite, however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new sect ; and that the magistrates, instead 
of persecuting, would have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they decline<l the actnc cares of war 
and go\ernmeut. If, on 
the (4 her hand, w’e recol- 
lect the universal tolera- 
tion of pol> theism, as it 
w as in\ an.ibly maintained 
hv the faith of the peojile, 
the incredulity of j>hilo- 
Mipheis, and the polic\ 
of the Koinan senate and 
einjicmrs, we arc at a loss 
to disco\er what new 
(•fleiice the ('hristians 
had committed, what new 
jirovocation could exas- 
peiate the mild indiilcr- 
ence of antiquity, and 
W'hat iie\v motives could 
urge the Rom.iii princes, 
who beheld without con- 
cern a llionsand forms 
of religion subsisting in 
jicace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part of 
their subjects, who had chosen for tlieinselves a singular but an inoffensive 
mode of faith and worshiji. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a more 
''tern nndjntoleraiit character, to <»ppose the progress of Christ icinity. About 
fourscore years after the death of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished 
with death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable and philo- 
sophic character, and according to the laws of an emperor distinguished by 
the wisdom and justice of his general administration. The apologies which 
were repeatedly addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the 
most pathetic complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the dictates and 
^licited the liberty of conscience, were alone among all the subjects of the 
Roman Empire excluded from the common benefits of their auspicious gov- 
ernment. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
care ; and from the time that Christianity was invested with the supreme 
power, the governors of the Church have been no less diligently employed 
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in displaying the cruelty than in imitating the conduct of their pagan 
adyersaries. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated with 
resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a proper tem- 
per of mind calmly to investigate or candidly to appreciate the motives of 
their enemies, which often escape the impartial and discerning view even 
of those who are placed at a secure distance from the flames of persecution.^ 
A reason has been assigned for the conduct of the emperors towards the 
primitive Christians, which may appear the more specious and probable as 
it is drawn from the acknowledged genius of polytheism. It has already 
been observed that the religious concord of the vrorld was principally sup- 
ported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of antiquity 
expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It might, therefore, 
be expected that they would unite with indignation against any sect of people 
which should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and, claiming 
the exclusive possession of di\'ine knowledge, should- disdain every form of 
worship except its own as impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration 
were held 'by mutual indulgence; they were justly forfeited l)y a refusal of 
the accustomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute \\.is inflexiblv 
refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of the treatment 
which they experienced from the Roman magistrates wdll ser\e to explain 
how far these speculations are justified by facts ; and will lead us to disco\er 
the true causes of the persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the reverence 
of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, we shall 
only observe that the destruction of the temple and city was accompanied 
and followed by every circumstance that could exasperate tlie minds of the 
conquerors, and authorise religious persecution by the most siiecioiis argu- 
ments of political justice and the public safety. h>om the reign of Nero to 
that of Antoninus Pius, the Jens discovered a fierce imjiaticnec of the 
dominion of Rome, >\hich repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres 
and insurrections. Humanity is shoeked at the recital of the liorrid cruelties 
Avhich they committed in the cities of Egy])t, of C’ypnis, and of Cyrene, 
where they dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting natives;- 
and we are tempted to applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised 
by the arms of the legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and credu- 
lous superstition seemed to render them the imidacable enemies, not only of 
the Roman government, but of liiiman kiml. The enthusiasm of the Jews 
was supported by tlie oj)inion that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to 
an idolatrous master ; and by the flattering promise which they derived from 
their ancient oracles that a conquering Messiah would soon arise, destined 
to break their fetters and to invest the favourites of heaven w’ith the empire 
of the earth. It was by announcing himself as their long-expected deliverer, 
and by calling on call the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israel, that the famous Bar Kosiba collected a formidable army, with which 
he resisted during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian. 

1 The history of Christianity, in its earliest stage, is only to be found in the Acts of th* 
Apostles; from no other source can we learn the first persecutions inflicted on the Christians. 
Limited to a few individuals and a narrow space, these persecutions interested none but those 
who were exposed to them, and have had no other chroniclers. — Guiror. 

® In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 , in Egypt, a very great ww' 
titnde. Many of these unhappy victims were sawed asunder, according to a precedent to which 
David had given the sanction of his example, llie victorious Jews devoured the flesh, licked up 
the blood, and twisted the entrails, like a girdle, round their bodies.* 
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Notwithstandini^ these repeated provocations, the resentment of the 
Roman princes expired after the victory ; nor were their apprehensions con- 
tinued beyond the period of war and danger. By the general indulgence 
of polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were 
restored to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the permission 
to circumcise their children, with the easy restraint that they should 
never confer on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the He- 
brew race. The numerous remains of that people, though they were still 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to 
maintain considerable establishments, both in Italy and in the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjo}" muniei])al honours, and to obtain 
at the same time an exemption fioin the burdensome and expensive offices 
of society. The moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal 
sanction to the form of ecclesiastical jmlice which W'as instituted by the van- 
quished sect. The patriarcli, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was 
empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual 
contribution. New synagogues wore frequ^*ntly erected in the principal 
cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
wcic citlier commanded by the Mosaic law or enjoined liy the traditions of 
the rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn and public manner. Such 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the Jeivs. Awak- 
iiicd from their dream of prophecy and conquest, they assumed the bcha\iour 
of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of man- 
kind, instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced (*-\ery opportunity of over- 
reaching the idolaters in trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambiguous 
imprecations against the haughty kingdom of Edom. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANI> THE JEW 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored by their 
sovereign and by their fellow subjects, enjoyed however the free exercise 
of their unsocial religion, there must Imve existed some other cause which 
exposed the disciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity 
of Abraham was exempt. The difference between them is simple and ob- 
^ iou*, ; but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, it was of the highest 
importance. The Jews were a nation; the Christians were a sect; and, 
if it was natural for every community to respect the sacred institutions of 
their neighbours, it was incumbent on them to persevere in those of their 
ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and the 
authorit}" of the laws, unanimously enforced this national obligation. By 
their lofty claim of superior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the pol}'the- 
i^ts to consider them as an odious and impure race. By disdaining the 
intercourse of other nations, they might deserve their contempt. The laws 
of Moses might be for the most part frivolous or alisurd ; yet, since they had 
been received during many ages by a large society, his followers were justi- 
lied by the example of mankind ; and it was universally acknowledged that 
they liad a right to practise what it would have been criminal in them to 
neglect But this principle, which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded 
not any favour or security to the primitive Church. By embracing the faith 
of the gospel, the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural 
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aand 'unpudonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom and 
education, violated the religious institutionB of their country, and presump- 
tnously despised whatever their fathers had believed as true or had rever- 
enced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy (if we may use the expression) 
merely of a partial or local kind ; since the pious deserter who withdrew 
himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain to seek 
an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Christian rejected with 
contempt the superstitions of his family, his city, and his province. The 
whole body of Christians unanimously refused to hold any communion with 
the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the 
oppressed believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and private 
judgment. Though his situation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the understanding, either of the philosophic or of the believing 
part of the pagan world. To their apprehensions, it was no less a matter 
of surprise that any individuals should entertain scruples against complying 
with the established mode of worship than if they had conceived a sudden 
abhorrence to the manners, the dress, or the language of their native 
country. 
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The surprise of the pagans was soon succeeded by resentment ; and the 
most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but dangerous ini])utalions of 
impiety. Malice and jirejudice concurred in representing tlie C’liristiaiis as 
a society of atheists, who, by the most daring attack on the leligious con- 
stitution of the empire, liad merited the severest animadversion of the civil 
magistrate. They had separated themselves (they gloried in tlie eoiifession) 
from every mode of superstition vhich was received in any jiart of the glohc 
by the \arious temper of imlytlieism; but it was not altogctlier so evident 
what deity, or what form of worshij), they had substituted for the gods an<l 
temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime iilea Avhieh they entertained 
of the Supreme lieing escaped the gross coneeptioii of the pagan multitude, 
who were at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was neither 
represented under any corporeal figure or \ isible symbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and festi\als of altars and sacrifices. 
The sages of Greece and Koine, who had elevated their minds to the con- 
templation of the existence and attributes of the First (^ause, were induced 
by reason or by vanit}’ to reserve for tliemseh es and their chosen disciples the 
privilege of this philosophical devotion. They were far from admitting 
the prejudices of mankind as the standard of truth, but they considered 
them as flowing from the original disjiosition of human nature ; and they 
supposed that any popular mode of faith and worship w'hich presumed to 
disclaim the assistance of the senses would, in proportion as it receded 
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from superstitioi^ find itself incapable of restraining the wanderings of the 
fancy and the visions of fanaticism. The glance which men of wit and 
learning condescended to cast on the Christian revelation served only to 
confirm their hasty opinion, and to ^rsuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced by the wild en- 
thusiasm and annihilated by the airy speculations of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of 
ridicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of human 
reason and of the inscrutable nature of the divine perfections. 

It might apjiear less surprising that tlie founder of Christianity should not 
Old} be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he should 
be adored as a god. The polytheists w'ere disposed to adopt every article 
of faith wliich seemed to offer any resemblance, however distant or im- 
})erfect. with the popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Her- 
cules, and of uli^scidapius, had, in some measure, prepared their imagination 
for the appearance of the son of God under a human form. But they were 
cib(oiiishe<l that the (Miristians should abandon the temples of those ancient 
heroes ^\Jlo, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, 
and 'vanquished the t} rants or monsters who infested the earth, in oi'der 
to choose for the exclusive object of their religious worship an obscure 
tc.icher, 'who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen a 
saenliee either to the malice of his own countrymen or to the jealousy of 
tlu* Roman government. The pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude 
ior temporal benefits alcme, rejected the inestimable present of life and 
imniortalitv whieh 'was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild 
l^^JIsl.^ne^ in the midst (»1 cruel and voluntary sufferings, liis universal 
la'iicvolcnce, and the siihliine .siniplnit\ of his actions and character, were 
iiiMillH n*iit, in the opiniem ot those eainal men, to comiieiisate for the w'ant 
»t lanic, ol empire, and of suicess ; and, whilst the\ icliised to acknowledge 
Ills stupendous tnuiuph o\er the powers of darkness and of the grave, the} 
nil i« i»UM'ntod, or they insulted, the miraculous birth, Rubimssive lile, aull 
i^'uuisiiig dc.iLli, ol the diMiic author of (^hrisiiamty. 


UKLKflOLS ASSJ.’VinLlES OF THE UilKISTlANS 

'flic pcrson.il guilt w'hich every C’hri.stiaii had contracted in thus pre- 
fciring his private sentiment to tlie national religion, was uggra'vaU=‘d in 
.1 \fi*v high degree by the number and union of the eriminals. It is well 
Known, and has been already ul)ser\ed, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utiinist jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects ; and 
that the pri\ih‘ges of private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, w'cre bestow'ed with a very sparing hand. 
I he religious assemblies of the Christians wdio had sejairated themselves 
bom the public wor.ship appeared of a much less innocent nature : tliey 
'uu* illegal in their princiidc, and in their consequences might become 
danqeroiis ; nor were the emperors conscious that they violated the laws 

justire w'lien, for the peace of society, they jirohibited those secret and 
‘'Oinetiines nocturnal meetings. The pious disobedience of the Christians 
niade their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a much more seri- 
ous and criminal light ; and the Roman princes, who might perhaps ha've 
muttered themselves to be disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their 
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]uMMmr.oonoenied in the execution of their oommands, sometimeB attempted, 
fay riiforous punishmenti^ to subdue this independent spirit, which boldly 
acknowledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate. The extent 
and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every day 
more deserving of his animadversion. We have already seen that the 
active and successful zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them 
through every province, and almost every city, of the empire. The new 
converts seemed to renounce their family and country, that they might 
connect themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar society 
which everywhere assumed a different character from the rest of mankind. 
Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impending calamities, 
inspired the pagans with the apprehension of some danger which would 
arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more obscure. 
Whatever (says Pliny i) may be tiie principle of their conduct, their in- 
flexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment. 

The precautions with which the msciples of Christ performed the offices 
of reHgioh were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; but they were con- 
tinued from choice. By imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the eyes of the 
pagan world. But the event, as it often happens to the operations of 
subtle policy, deceived their wishes and their expectations. It was con- 
cluded that they only concealed what they would have blushed to disclose. 
Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent and 
for suspicious credulity to believe the horrid tales whicli described the 
Christians as the most wdcked of human kmd, who practised in their dark 
recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who 
solicited the fa\our of tli(*ir unknown god by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to relate the cere- 
monies of this abhorred society. It was asserted that a new-born infant, 
entirely covered over with flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol 
of initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many 
a secret and mortal w'ound on the innocent 'victim of his error ; that as 
soon as the cruel deed was perjietrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 
greedily tore asunder the (juivenng members, and pledged themselves to 
eternal secrecy by a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently 
affirmed that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertain- 
ment, in which intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust; till, 
at the appointed moment, tlie lights were suddenly extinguished, ^ame 
was banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as accident might direct, the 
darkness of the night wras polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters 
and brothers, of sons and of mothers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LAW 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies w'as sufficient to remove even the 
slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary. The Christians, 
with the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to 
the equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge that if any proof can be 
produced of the crimes which calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy 
of the most severe punishment. They provoke the punishment, and they 
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challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with equal truth and 
propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probability than it is desti- 
tute of evidence; they ask whether anyone can seriously believe that the 
pure and holy precepts of the gospel, which so frequently restrained the use 
of the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of the most 
abominable crimes ; that a large society should resolve to dishonour itself in 
the eyes of its own members ; and that a great number of persons of either 
sex, and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death or infamy, 
should consent to violate those principles which nature and education had 
imprinted most deeply in their minds. Nothing, it should seem, could 
weaken the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, 
unless it were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who 
betrayed the common cause of religion to gratify their devout hatred to the 
domestic enemies of the Cliurch. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and 
sometimes boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices and the same 
incestuous festivals, wliich were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, 
were in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocratians, and by 
be\eral other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate 
into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by the sentiments of men and 
still governed by the precepts of Christianity. Accusations of a similar 
kind were retorted upon the Church by the schismatics ^ho had departed 
from Its communion ; and it was confessed on all sides that the most scandalous 
licentiousness of manners prevailed among great numbers of those who affected 
the name of Christians. A pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leisure 
nor abilities to discern the almost imperceptible line which divides the 
orthodox faith from heretical depravity, might easily have imagined that 
their mutual auimosity had extorted the discovery of their common guilt. 

It was fortunate for the rejmse, or at least for the rejmtation, of the first 
( 'liri'itians, tliat the magistrates sometimes proe(‘eded AMth more temjicr and 
iiioileratioii than is usually consistent with religious zeal ; and that they 
lepoited, as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, tliat the sectaries, 
ho had deserted the established worshij^ appeared to them sincere in their 
piofessions, and blameless in their manners; liowcAcr they might incur, by 
their ahsuid and excessive superstition, the censure of the laws. 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past for the 
instruction of future ages, would ill desert e the honourable office, if she 
condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the maxims of per- 
secution. It must, however, be acknowledged that the conduct of the 
emperors who appeared the least favom-able to the primitive church is by no 
means so criminal as that of modem sovereigns, who have employed the 
arm of violence and terror against the religious opinions of any part of 
tlieir subjects. From their reflections, or even from their owm feelings, a 
Charles V or a Louis XIV might have acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of error. 
Hut the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to those 
principles which inspired and authorised the inflexible obstinacy of the 
Christians in the cause of truth; nor could they themselves discover in 
their own breasts any motive which would have prompted them to refuse 
a legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the sacred institutions of 
their country. The same reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, 
must have tended to abate the rigour of their persecutions. As they were 
actuated, not by the furious zeal of bigots but by the temperate policy of 
h^gisUtors, contempt must often have relaxed and humanity must frequently 
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have suspended the execution of those laws which they enacted against the 
humble and obscure followers of Christ. From the general view of their 
oharacter and motives, we might naturally conclude : (1) that a considerable 
time elapsed before they considered the new sectaries as an object deserving 
of the attention of government ; (2) that in the conviction of any of their 
subjects who were accused of so very singular a crime, they proceeded witli 
caution and reluctance ; (3) that they were moderate in the use of punish- 
ments ; and (4) that tlie afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace 
and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference which the most 
copious and the most minute of jjagan writers have shown to the affairs of 
the Christians, it may still be in our power to contirm each of these probable 
suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts. 


TJIE INFANCY OF THE CHURCH 

By the wise dispensation of providence, a mysterious veil was cast 
over the infancy of the church, which, till the faith of the (’hristians was 
matured and their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not 
from the malice, but even from the knowledge, of the pagan world. The 
slow and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and 
innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the go8j)el. As they were 
by far the greater part of the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by 
the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up their devotions in the temple 
of Jerusalem till its lin.il destruction, and received both the law and the 
projihets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The (Jentile converts, 
who by a spiritual adoption had been dissociated to the hope of Israel, were 
likewise confounded under the garb .nd appearance of the Jews; and as the 
polytheists paid le.ss regard to articles of faith than to the evternal worship, 
the new sect, whicl^ carefully concealed or faintly announceel its future 
greatness and ambition, ivas permitted to shelter itself under the general 
toleration which was granted to an ancient and celebrated people in the 
Roman Empire. It was not long, perhaps, before the Jew's themselves, 
animated with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual 
separation of their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine of the synagogue ; 
and they w'ould gladly have extinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood 
of its adherents. But the decrees of heaven had already disarmed their 
malice ; and though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of 
sedition, they no longer possessed the administration of criminal justice ; 
nor did they find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman magis- 
trate the rancour of their ow'ii zeal and prejudice. The provincijil governors 
declared themselves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the 
public safety ; but as soon as they were informed that it was a question not 
of facts but of w'ords, a dispute relating only to the interpretation of the 
Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of 
Rome seriously to discuss the obscure differences w'hich might arise among 
a barbarous and superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal of the pagan 
magistrate often proved their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue. If, indeed, we were disposed to adopt the traditions of a too 
credulous antiquity, we might relate the distant peregrination, the wonder- 
ful achievements, and the various deaths, of the twelve Apostles ; but a more 
accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt whether any of those persons who 
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had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the 
limits of Palestine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony. 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally be presumed 
that most of them were deceased before the discontent of the Jews broke 
out into that furious war, which was terminated only by the ruin of 
Jerusalem. 


^El:sEct'Tlo^s t^ndeii nero 

Duriiifj a long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
Jewish relnjllion, we cannot discover any traces of Roniiui inloleraiice, un- 
less they are to be fouml in tlie sudden, the transient, but the cruel perse- 
cution whicli Avas exercised by Nero against the Christians of the capital, 
thirt}-five }ear8 after the former and only two years before the latter of 
those great events. The character of the jJiilosophic histoiian, to x^hom we 
ai-e i)rincij)ally indebted for the knowledge of this singular ti*an8action, 
XX uuld alone be sufficient to recommend it to our most attentive consideration. 

We liaxe seen that in the tenth >eur of the reign of Nero, Home was 
afflicted l)x ii liie wliich raged beyond the memory or example of former ages, 
'riie nioiiumeiits of (ireciaii art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the 
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Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples and the most splendid palaces 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen regions or quar- 
ters into which Rome was dixdded, four only subsisted entire, three were 
levelled with the ground, and the remaining seven, xvhich had experienced 
the fury of the Humes, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation, 
'riie vigilance of government appears not to have neglected any of the pre- 
cautions xvhich might allexiate the sense of so dreadful ii calamity. The 
imperial gardens xvere throxvn oi>eii to the distressed multitude, temporary 
buildings xvere erected for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of 
corn and provisions xvas distributed at a very moderate price. The most 
generous policy seemed to liax'e dictated the edicts xvhich regulated the 
disposition of the streets and the construetiou of private houses; and as 
usually liap])ens in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
course of a fexv' years, produced a new city, more regular and more beautiful 
than the former. Rut all the prudence and humanity affected by Nero on 
this occasion were insufficient to preserve him from the popular suspicion. 
Every crime might be imputed to the assassin of his xvife and mother; nor 
could the prince xvho prostituted his person and dignity in the theatre be 
deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emjieror as the incendiary of his own capital ; and as the most 
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incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it 
was gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity 
which he had occasioned, amused liimself with singing to his lyre the destruc- 
tion of ancient Troy. To divert a suspicion which the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place 
some fictitious criminals. 

“ With this view," eontinues Tacitus,* “ he inflicted the most exquisite 
tortures on those men who, under the ^ ulgar appellation of Christians, were 
^ready branded with deserved infamy. They derived tlieir name and origin 
from Christ, who, in the i-eign of Tiberius, had suffered deatli by the sentence 
of the procurator Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire superstition was 
checked ; but it again burnt forth, and not only spread itself over Judea, 
the first seat of this mischievous sect, but w'as even introduced into Home, the 
common asylum which receives and iirotects whatever is impure, whatever is 
atrocious. The confessions of those who were seized discovered a great 
multitude of their accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so much for 
the crime of setting fire to the city, as for tlieir hatred of hunifiu kind. They 
died in torments, and their torments were imbittcred by insult and derision. 
Some were nailed on crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of wild boasts and 
exposed to the fury of dogs ; others again, smeared over w ith combustible 
materials, were used as ton'hes to illuminate the darkness of the night. 
The gardens of Nero were destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was 
accompanied with a horse race, and honourcil w'llh the presence of tlie em- 
peror, who mingled w ith the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. 
The guilt of the Christians deserv ed indeed tlie most exemplary punishment ; 
but the public abhorreiiec w'as changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhapp\ wretches were sacrificed not so much to the public welfare 
as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant." 

Those who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may 
observe that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were 
polluted with tlie blood of the first Christians, liave been icndered still 
more famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. 
^On the same spot a temple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of the 
Capitol, lias been since erected by the Christian pontiffs; who, deriving 
their claim of universal dominion from a humble fisherman of Galilee, have 
succeeded to the throne of the Cccsars, given laws to the barbarian con- 
querors of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast of 
the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would he improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s persecu- 
tion, till we have made some observations that may serve to remove the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on the subse- 
quent history of the church. 

(1) The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of this 
extraordinary fact and the integrity of this celebrated passage of Tacitus. 
The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions 
the punishment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of men who 
had embraced a new and criminal superstition. The latter may be proved 
by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts : by the inimitable character 
of the style of Tacitus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the 
interpolations of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, which 
accused the first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, without insinuating 
that they possessed any miraculous or even magical powers above the rest of 
mankind. 
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(2) Notwithstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some years 
before the fire of Rome, he could derive only from reading and conversation 
the knowledge of .an event which liappened during his infancy. Before he 
gave himself to the public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its 
full maturity ; and he was more than forty } ears of age when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the virtuous Agricola extorted from him the most early 
of those historical compositions which will deliglit and instruct the most dis- 
tant posterity. After making a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola 
.iiid the description of (iermau y, he conceived, and at length executed, a most 
arduous work — the history of Rome, in thirty hooks, from tlie fall of Nero 
to the accession of Ner\,i. The administration of Ner\a introduced an age 
of justice and prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for the oi'capation of 
his old age ; but when he took a nearer \icw of his subject, judging, perhaps, 
that it w'as a more honourable or a less iiuidious office to record the vices 
of ]>ast tyrants than to celebrate the \irtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
lather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adoni a series of 
fourscore years in an immortal w'ork, every sentence of which is pregnant 
with llic deepest observations and the most lively images, was an undertaking 
suftii lent to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the greater part 
oi his life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst the victorious 
monarch extended the powrer of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian 
w'as describing, in the second and fourth books of his annals, the tyranny 
of Tiberius ; and the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne 
befoic 'Tacitus, in llie regular prosecution of his w^ork, could relate the fii’e 
of the capital an<l the cruelty of Nero tow’ards the unfortunate ('hristians. 
At tlie distance of sixty years, it w’as the duty of the annalist to adopt the 
narratives of contemporaries; but it wras natural for the philosopher to 
indulge himself in the descrijitioii of the origin, the progress, and the char- 
acier of the new sect, not so much according to the knowledge or prejudices 
(»f the age of Nero, as according to those of the time of Hadrian. 

( Jl) Tacitus very frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his 
leaders to supply those iiiterinedi<ite circumstances and ideas wliicli, in his 
extreme conciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. We may, therefore, 
presume to imagine some probable cause which could direct the cruelty of 
Nero against the Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, 
siioiild have shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice, 
'riie Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed in their own coun- 
try, were a much fitter object for the suspicions of the emperor and of the 
people ; nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already dis- 
<*overed their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse to the most 
atrocious means of gratifying their implacable revenge. But the Jews pos- 
sessed very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of the 
tyrant — his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppma, and a favourite player 
of tlie race of Abraham, who had already employed their intercession in be- 
half of the obnoxious people. In their room it was necessary to ofifer some 
other victims ; and it might easily be suggested that, although the genuine 
followers of Moses were innocent of the lire of Rome, there had arisen among 
them a new and pernicious sect of Galilajans, which was capable of the most 
horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galilmans, two distinctions of men 
were confounded, the most opposite to each other in their manners and princi- 
ples ; the disciples who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite. The former 
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were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human kind ; and the only 
resemblance between them consisted in the same inflexible constancy which, 
in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The follo'wers of Judas, who impelled their countrymen into rebellion, were 
soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst those of Jesus, known by 
the more celclmited name of Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman 
Empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, t<» a])pro- 
priate to the C’hristians the guilt and the sufferings which he might, with far 
greater truth and justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious memory was 
almost extinguished ! 

(4) Whatever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture (for it is no 
more than a conjecture), it is e^ident that the effect, us ^vell as the cause, of 
Nero’s persecution was contined to the walls of Rome; that the religious 
tenets of the Galilapans, or Christians, were never matle a subject of punish- 
ment, or even of inquiry ; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was for a 
long time connected with the idea of cruelty and injustice, tlie moderatiou 
of succeeding princes inclined them to s])arti a sect oppressed by a tyrant 
whose rage had been usually directed against lirtiie and innocence. 

Thus the massacre of the )eur ti4 is not, strictly speaking, a religious 
persecution, although, in the o]»iiiion of the pagans, tliere remained a 
stain on the Christians. Their name came out of the darkness in an in- 
auspicious manner. It remained linked ^^ith a great public disaster, and 
perhaps with a terrilile crime in which authority preteiideil to trace their 
influence. The second traditional iiersecution took place in tlie last jear of 
the reign of Doinitian. We Inne seen to what it has been reduced. There 
is no trace of any edict, no explicit evidence in profane or ecclesiastical lit- 
erature, until the middle of the second century. Several passages must be 
subtly combined to draw* the inference of actions brought against many 
of the Christians, and W’c are reduced to su]>positions to de(‘ide the cause. 
The accusation of impiety appears, but it cannot be said w'hetlier this charge 
is of a religious character; and it seems doubtful. 


PERSECUTION UNDER TRAJAN AND THE ANTON IN ES 

It is under the reign of Trajan that the persecution of Christianity is 
really inaugurated. A thick cloud hovers o\er this new crime, how'ever, 
and over the proceedings wdiich are to follow*. Pliny does not know where 
to find the proof of the crime. Trajan, in liis reply, points to the statute 
law. The Christians, from tliis time, arc beyond the reach of the law*. 
However, if there are no complaints and no accusers come forward, the 
authorities will leave them iu peace. If they are impeached in the court of 
justice they will be condemned unless they forswear themselves. This 
equivocal law regulated the position of the Christians under the rule of the 
firat three successors of Trajan. Neither Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, nor 
Marcus Aurelius softened or aggravated it. 

Under the rule of these princes, the best, most just, and most humane 
the empire ever knew, the condemnations of the Christians are more fre- 
quent. It is because the Christians are more numerous, and here and there 
bolder, doubtless, and more imprudent; it is also because there is a new 
actor on the stage, an anonymous actor, passionate, capricious, easily irri- 
tated, and formidable in anger — the crowd, whose injunctions and whose 
ciies for death sometimes t&e the place of that accuser required by the 
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edict of Trajan. Or in public calamities it is on the Christians that the 
wrath of the crowd falls. A terrible fate overtakes their conventicles and 
sacred rites. They hide themselves and avoid all feasts, they smile when 
others w'eep, and seem sad in times of ]>rosperity. 

Neither their altars, the name, nor tlie symbol of their god is known. 
Illood is shed at their iiooturnal meetings, (’hildren are sacrificed, devoured 
In' the initiated, and tliere arc scenes of uiispeakable debauchery. This is 
nhat is said, find in certain circumstances the least spark is sufficient to 
kindle tlic fury of tlie multitude assembled in the amphitheatres or the 
vircus. Will tlie magistrates contend with tlie rioters? Will they take up 
the cause of men legally outside llie common law? I’he voice of the public 
sjicaks, and they obey. This, together with C(»rtain enmities and private 
grudges, is, doiilitless, the exjilanation of tin' sentences jiroiiounced in Rome, 
and especially in the provinces under the Aiitonines. 'I’his is what would 
seem to have taken place in Smyrna in tlie year loo, and at Lyons in 177. 
'riie crowd is the accuser. 

It is tlie crowd that singles 
out the Christians and sen- 
1 -nces tlieni to dc.ilh, and 
it is only occasionally that 
the sentence whicli it has 
jirononnccd is not fiillillcd. 

Three rescripts liavi' 
been <lraw'n up wdiich Ha- 
drian, Antoninus, and ^lar- 
cus Aurelius successively 
arc said to have made out 
in favour of tlic ('hristiaiis, 
and from one to tlic other 
of these edicts llierc is, as 
it w ere, a rreitcendo of kind- 
ni'ss and toleration. Tlie 
first of these jirinccs forbiils 
the legates to condemn the 
Clirislians to satisfy the 
clamouring of the pco]»lc. 

Tlie last, Marcus Aurelius, testifies to the power of the Christians, whose 
kindness he has experienced and wdiom he fears to see turned against him, 
and grants them full liberty of W'orshi 2 >. In our opinion these edicts are 
manifestly aiiocryiihal, althclugh it is jicrhaps true that the emperors, supreme 
guardians of the law, saw with displeasure the violent ca^irices of popular 
brutality take the place of legal measures, and violate, as it were, the majesty 
of Roman justice ; and they may have WTitten in this sense to their agents. 
Hadrian especially, the most vigilant guardian of order in the provincial 
administration, may have done this. 

But the sentences pronounced against the Christians under the rule of 
the Antonines, and the numerous defences in which the apologists, even at 
this moment, make an appeal to the justice of the emperors,^ claiming com- 
mon law for the Christians, prove clearly tliat the law which condemned 
them on account of their jirofession of faith had not been repealed. 

The Antonines invariably made kind and liumane princes, lovers of jus- 
rice, sparing of the lives of their subjects. Marcus Aurelius, in particular, 
went too far in his complaisance and goodness of lieart. Tlie principle of the 
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stoical philosophy he had embraced, and which he wiib proud to follow, taught 
the inviolability of liberty in private life, and far from advising the perse* 
oution of opinious, it must rather have taught respect for them. 

Oil the other hand, in spite of a visible tendency on the part of the 
authorities at this time to restore or to strengthen the old Komaii discipline, 
in spite of the alliance entered ujmn lietween philosophy and the popular 
religion, multifarious worships flourished freely throughout the empire. 
The emperors, wlio^e official devoutness has nothing exclusive, *are admitted, 
like Hadrian, into tlie alien churches; or, like Marcus Aurelius, do not fear 
to make an appeal in urgent cases to all known religions. Amongst the 
philosophers, some, regarding such matters with contempt, state that the 
diversity matters but little pro\ided that the hea\enly sentiment is in 
the soul ; others, incredulous and sceptical like Lucian, scoff with impunity 
at all the gods and religi<nis symbols, sparing none. There is nothing in 
the empire resembling a state religion; it w'fmld e\en be difficult to say 
precisely w'hich is the religion of the majorit> of the citizens. 

Polythe\sm means (li\ersit\ and confusion. ' There is no common formu- 
lary, or catechism, nothing resembling tbe doctrinal teaching of a lived and 
deflnite theolog\. All the go(K arc accounted good, and tlu* newest seem 
to possess extraordinary virtues. Whence comes it that (’hristianity alom* 
is excluded from universal toleration and is legal I3' without the rights of 
the law? Whilst strisiiig to answer this (piestion, there is tlic risk of defin- 
ing and exaggerating ideas which hovered \agiiel\ in tlic minds of the 
princes and statesuicii of that time, and of reducing dim notions to too fixed 
formulas. The (''hristiaiis in the second eentui\ are usually taxed w'ith 
atheism and im])iet3. It is certain that the apologists ha\e fair play in 
replying to this imputation, and aii'-w’er it triumphantly. The fact howe\er 
remains that Christianity was the absolute negation of all the s\ mbols of 
pagan naturalism, that it condemned and lepudiated without exceidion all 
the gods and all worships, and aspired to destroy and replace lliem. Jniciaii, 
it is true, wras not more respectful to the ^al•iolls preMiiliiig superstitions, 
but Luciau's inveeti^es were an individual piece ol wit. He (lid not attempt 
to raise altar against altar, he did not do the w ork of destruction in view' of 
propaganda. He did not work against the institutions in the name of a 
new community. He rcm.iiiicd faithful to the old philoso])hical tradition. 
His burst of laughter was as the last hostile note uttered by philosophy, 
before disarming and offering a band to the jK)piilar religion. 

The Christian objectors, .dso bitter, w'ere f.ir more in earnest and more 
formidable. Their attacks amounted to a general assault, and cloaked a 
manifestly subversive design. The^' did not scoff for the mere sake of 
scoffing, but to overthrow and to make a distinct place for their own com- 
munity, establishing it on new foundations. Aulhoritv respects the individ- 
ual conscience, and grants it the greatest license, but the general conscience 
is what is called conspiracy. 

There is here no room for doubt. Impiety and atlieism are in fact not 
purely religious names, in the modern sense, but political imputations. 
Religious in the empire are matters of state, or rather religion and the 
state form onl^’ one commonwealth, of wdiicli the emperor is the head. 
Lucian was free to be impious or atlieistical. No inference is to be drawn 
from this, how'ever, though he may here and there have either imitators or 
disciples. 

But the Christian is not an individual unit, his name is legion ; he is 
a member of an association, a party which cannot be confounded w'ith a 
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X>liilosopliical school. Ue belongs to an organised body which has its mem- 
Ijers everywhere ; which possesses a distinctive language, raUying signs, a 
hierarchy, and a common purse maintained by voluntary contributions; 
which holds clandestine meetings, celebrates nocturnal rites of which popular 
imagination is afraid, and possesses cei*tain means of operation at a distance 
by means of delegates or circulars. And what an organisation it is I Its 
members in Gaul have communication with Rome, and with tlie cities of 
Asia and Phrygia. It covers the entire empire with an invisible network. 
J*hilosopliy, the daughter of ciiriositj'^ and tlie uork of the brain, divides ; 
Christian belief unites. 

Do not these associat(‘s, the.se collegiati of a new species, whose secret 
designs and wliose neare.st hopes an* unknown, but are in aii> case manifestly 
in accordance witli hatred of the mitrals, the customs, and the institutions of 
the empire, form the beginning of a state within a .state ? Are they not a 
menace to tin* public. cla.ss, that which at all times is leported inseparable 
from tlie preservation of exi.sting institutions ? Tliese are enemies ; the more 
.so that community of faith, hatred of the state, and tlie bond of a common 
fe.ir in the presence of danger and of proscription liolds them together. 

Pertinax, on attaining to the iiiii»erial dignity, gave this for the first 
watchword : “Let u.s fight" — a virile watchword, and one suited also to the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. In fact, on the frontiers the barbarians are 
hastening to arm. Of the thiity legion.s of which he hUwS the disposal, the 
emperor i.s forced to muster twenty ^^ith numerous auxiliaries to drive them 
beyond the Danube, and hold them in awe. During this time, other peace- 
ful barbarians, as tliey are called, profess <‘()]itempt for their country, ener- 
\ate their minds by an uiiner\iiig my.sticisin, detaching themselves from 
masculine duties and the rough obligations of i*ivil and military life, and by 
their attacks and their counsels iioLselessly lay the mine whicli will engulf 
the fortunes of Rome. 

The}* resjH'ct, they .say, the established i»ower.s, ami offer U]) jirayers to 
their gods on behalf of the emperor ; but they are heard to sa} that marriage 
i> a corruption, and a Christian .slave dares to reply to the judge that Christ 
has freed him, and among.st the foundations on which the state and society, 
decency, family ties, and religion rest, there is not one institution which 
finds favour in their sight. 

The state lias need of the devotion of all. It is a critical moment. A 
war, which all good citizens must consider as a holy war, is added to the 
scourge which devastates the empire. The stake is, jierhaps, civilisation 
itself. The Christians are reluctant to serve the country at home or abroad. 
They wisli to be neither soldiers nor magistrates. They glory in being 
citizens of heaven. They wrap themselvc.s up in meditation, controversy, 
and the exercises of their piety. The community is threatened. In every 
town they liave made for themselves a city of their owni choosing, a society 
•separate and apai*t, of which, they say, God himself is the founder, which 
they call their church, and to which they dedicate all their attention and 
their zeal. The service of their church is the sole thing 'which moves them. 
The duties it imposes are, in their eyes, the only essential and necessary 
duties. 

The prince, their country, the public good, civilisation, Roman splendour, 
are to them merely resounding names or vain idols. The church is their 
country, their city, and tiieir camp. This doubtless is the meaning of the 
accusation, ** enemies of the public,” which is applied to the Christians. 
Doubtless neither the princes nor the magistrates saw it in precisely that 
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light. The Christian prophets foretold the end of the world in the year 196. 
They did not foresee Constantine and Theodosius, the old religion perse- 
cuted in its turn, and forced to hide from the revenge of the Christians, the 
apologists returned, Libanius imploring in the name of art tliat the temples 
and statues of the gods might be spared, and Simmachus in the name of 
Roman splendour asking mercy for the threatened altar of victory. 

The danger was neither so urgent nor so clear in the second century. 
Melito of Sardis was wont to say with the gravity of conviction that the 
power and sidendour of the empire had augmented with Christianity. 
Others, with equal sincerity, protested that the Christians did not think of 
agitating the state, that they had never been found amongst those who 
stirred up seditious and military revolutions ; that, on the contrary, they 
kept themselves aloof from all parties, and rendered unto ('lesar that which 
was his due — neither adoration nor incense, but civil submission and obedi- 
ence. Several times sim*e the destruction of their temple in the year 70, 
the Jews had risen in arms to shake oif the Roman despotism, to save 
or avenge their independence. The (’hnstians could not be reproached 
with any revolt ; it is true that, sprung from e\ er\ race, and for the greater 
part from pagan families, they had no nationality io vindicate or re-establish. 
None of them, moreover, had asserted €i mission to revolutionise society. 

Saving the sjnritual jurisdiction, they freely abandoned all other matters, 
or held them of small account. During the lirst two centuries despised, 
maltreated, spat upon, under the ban of opinion and of the law', and often 
put to death, they w'cre evcryw'hcre seen to be patitmt ami resigned, speak- 
ing less of the w'orld than of lieaven, and full of confidence in a master who 
does no wrong and who can repair injustice. 

Thus no precise exjdanation can l>e advanced to a(*count for tlieir being 
styled public enemies. They w'cre the seeds of a new society : one of their 
doctors stated that their iircsence deferred the terrestrial judgment and 
preserved the empire from ruin and corruption. 

The true and philosophical significance of the i)ersccutions is thus the 
defence of the emj)ire and its institutions, threatened by a new' and incom- 
prehensible spirit. The emperors during the second century did not see 
this public danger clearly ; they felt it instinctively, ami on its account they 
strove to fortify or to aw'aken religion and patriotism. 
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(IIAPTER XXXVIII. ASPE(^TS OF (’IVIUSATION OF THE 
FIRST TWO ('ENTl'KIES OF THE EMPIRE 

THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 

In the first century of tlie eiiijiire tlie political circunistances of the world 
in a (li*j)l()riihlc condition. Power was entirel N concern rated in Rome 
and the Icjjions, and there the most shameful and defjradin^j scenes occurred. 
The Koinan aristocracy which had coiKjuered the world, and which, in fact, 
alone had a share in the pfovernnient under the rule of the CVsars, gave 
themselves up to saturnalian crimes (»f the most unbridled kind ever wit- 
nessed. 

Oiesar and Augustus, when instituting the imi>erial office, had clearly 
discerned the needs of tlieir times. The world was jiolitically so corrupt 
lli.it no other form of government would have been possible. Since Rome 
h.id eoiKjuercd numberless provinces, the ancient eonstitution, founded on 
the privileges of the patrician families, who were a species of obstinate and 
in.alcvolent Tories, could no longer continue. Rut Augustus in leaving the 
luture to chance liad entirely neglected his political duty. Without legit- 
imate lieirs, without l.iws of election, without proper rules of adoption, 
'without constitutional limits, Ciesarism was like an enormous w'eight on the 
deck of a ship witliout balljist. Tlie most terrible upheavals -were inevitable. 

Three times in one century, under Caligula, under Nero, and under Domi- 
tian, the greatest power tliat liiis ever existed fell into the hands of execrable 
or extravagant men. The results were seen in Iiorrors which have hardly 
been surpassed by the monsters of Mongolian dynasties.^ In the fatal suc- 
cession of rulers, we are almost reduced to making excuses for Tiberius, who 
was wholly wicked only towards the end of his life, or Claudios, who was 
only eccentric, wanting in judgment, and surrounded by evil counsellors. 

The most shameful ignominies of the empire, such as the apotheosis of the 
emperor and his deification when still living, came from the East and more 
particularly from Egypt, which -svas then the most corrupt country in the 
world. The true Roman spirit still existed. Human nobility was far from 

It is well to bear In mind that a more optimistic Tiew of the early empire has Its sappoitem. 
As has already been pointed out, there are different estimates of such emperoxe as Tlberhu. It 
18 urged, also, that the cruelties and vloes of the emperors affected bnt a limited circle ; and that 
meantime the provinces might he well governed, healthful, and prosperous. It has been altoged, 
that Tiberius and Domltiaa ruled the provinces better than the Antemines.] 
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being extinct. There was still great traditional pride in some families, who 
came into power with Nerva, who rendered the age of the Antonines glorious. 
An epoch during which such absolutely virtuous i>eople lived as, for example, 
Quintilian, Pliny the Younger, and Tacitus [are reputed to ha've been], 
is not an epoch of which one need despair. Outward debauchery did not 
touch the great foundation of honesty and sobriety which still existed in 
good Roman society ; a few families w'ere still models of good conduct, of 
devotion to duty, of concord and solid virtue. Admirable wives and admi- 
rable sisteis were still to be found in the houses of the patricians. Was thei*e 
ever a more touching fate than that of the chaste and j'outhful Octavia, 
daughter of Claudius and w’ife of Nero, Avho remained pure in the midst of 
all this infamy, and was put to death at twenty -two }ears of age, with- 
out ever having known happiness f Women who in inscriptions are called 
castissimcBn univirce are not rare. Wi\es accompany their husbonds into 
exile, others share their heix)ic death. The old Roman simplicity was not 
entirely lost, children w’cre wisely and carefully educated. The most arist*)- 
cratic wom<i;n w’ere known to work in wool; the vanities of the toilet were 
almost unknown in the best families. 

Those excellent stalesnien who under Trajan seemed to spring from the 
ground were not the product of the moment. They had been in office 
during the preceding reigns, only they had liad but little influence, being kept 
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in the background !)> the freedmeii and infamous favourites of the emperor. 
Men of tlie greatest merit thus occupied high places under Nero. The frame- 
work was good, and the rise of the bad emperors to power, although disas- 
trous, did not suffice to change the general order of things and the principles 
of the state. The empire, far from being decadent, wiis in all the vigour of 
a most robust youth. The decadence w as to come two hundred years later, 
and strange to say under far less w icked emperors. 

Politically the situation was analogous to that of France, wdiich since the 
Revolution has never enjoyed a direct succession of its ruling powers, and 
can pass through perilous fortunes w ithout hopelessly damaging its internal 
organisation and national force. We naturally com2)are the first century 
of the empire to the oigliteenth century, an epoch absolutely corrupt if we 
judge from the collections of anecdotes belonging to the times, and during 
which certain families nevertheless maintained their austere customs. 

Philosophy made alliance w ith the honest Roman families and offered » 
noble resistance. The school of stoics produced such grand characters as 
Cremutius Cordus, Thrasea, Helvidius Priscus, Annfeus Comutus, Musonius 
Rufus — all admirable upholders of aristocratic virtue. The rigidity and 
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exaggeration of this school were due to the horrible cruelty of the goverument 
of the csesars. The one idea of a man of real worth was to accustoni himself to 
pain and to prepare for death. Lucan with bad taste, and Persius with superior 
talent, expressed the highest sentiments of a great spirit. Seneca the phi- 
losopher, Pliny the Elder, and Papirius Fabianus kept up a high standard of 
learning and philosophy. All u ere not corrupted ; there were some shining 
lights ; but too often their only alternative was death. The ignoble i>or- 
tion of humanity from time to time got the upper hand. The spirit of frenzy 
and of cruelty then burst forth and turnecl Rome into a veritable hell. 

The government, which in Rome was so uncertain, was fur better in the 
Ijrovinces, and the shocks which disturbed the c.ii)ital were liardly felt tliere. 
In spite of its hiults the Roman administration was far superior to the 
monarchies and republics which had disappeared throiigli conquest. The 
reign of sovereign municipalities Juid jiassed away many centuries before. 
The small states had been killed by their egiuisni, their jealousy, their iguo- 
r.ince, and their disregard of private rights. 'I'lie olddrecian life, made up 
of struggles entirely external, no longer satisfied the people. It had been 
charming in its day ; but that brilliant Olympus, a dcmocra<*y of demi-gods, 
having lost its freshness, had become hard, unfeeling, vain, superficial, for 
lack of sincerity and real iqirightness. This was the cause which resulted in 
the Macedonian domination, followed by Roman rule. 

The e\ ils of excessive centralization were yet unkiiow n to the empire. Up 
to the time of Diocletian tlie towns and provinces wt*re allowed great liberty, 
in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Lower Armenia, and Thrace there were inde- 
pendent kingdoms under the protection of Rome. These kingdoms only 
lieoame sources of danger from the time of (’aliguhi onwards, because the 
great and far-sighted policy which Augustus liad traced witli regard to them 
iiad not been carried out. The free towns — and they were numerous — 
governed themselves according to their t)vvii laws ; they had legislative 
j»ovver and administered justice as in a belf-governiiig country ; until the 
third century, municipal decrees were promulgated with the formula, 
•* the senate and the iieople.” Theatres served not only for scenic pleasures, 
they were everywhere centres of agitation and public opinion. The favour 
of the Romans towards the human race was the theme of some adulatory ora- 
tions which were not, however, devoid of all sincerity. The doctrine of the 
Roman peace," the idea of a great democracy organised under the protection 
of Rome, was tlie basis of all thouglit. A (Ireek orator displayed vast 
learning in prov ing that the glory of Rome ought to be regarded by all the 
branches of the Hellenic race as a sort of coinuion inheritance. As far as 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt are concerned, it may be said that the Roman 
conquest did not destroy a single liberty. Those countries were either 
indifferent to political life or had nev'er known it. 

In spite of the exactions of the governors ami the acts of violence insep- 
arable n’om absolute goverument, the world, in many ways, had never been so 
happy. An administration coining from a centre far away was such an 
advantage, that even the pillage of the pnetors of the hitter end of the re- 
public clid not succeed in rendering it odious. Mure(>ver, the lex Julia 
had greatly limited the field of abuses and extortion. Excepting under Nero, 
the lollies or the cruelty of the emperor did not go beyond the Roman aris- 
tocracy and the immediate surroundings of the prince. Never had those 
who wished to leave politics alone liv'ea in greater peace. The republic of 
ancient times, where ev'eryone was forced into party quarrels, was not pleasant 
to live in ; supersession and exile were too frequent. 
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Now it seemed as if the times were ripe for wide propagandism, superior 
to the quarrels of little towns, to the rivalries of dynasties. Attempts against 
liberty owed their origin to the independence whieli still remained to the 
provinces and communities, rather than to the Roman administration. In 
those conquered countries where political needs had not existed for several 
centuries, and wdiere the })eople were deprived only of the power of tearing each 
other to i)ieces b}” continual warfare, the emj)ire was an era of prosi>erity and 
welfare until then unknown and, we may add without i)aradox, of liberty. 
On the one hand the freedom of trade, and* industry, and that ])ersonal liberty 
of -which the (Ireek had no idea, became possible. On the other haiul 
the freedom \\liich consists in liberty of opinion could only be benefited 
by the new regime. 

This liberty always gains in dealing with kings jind 2 )rinces more than in 
dealing wdth a jealous and narrow-minded middle class. The (4 reek rei)ublics 
had no such liberty of oj)inion. The (rreeks achieved great things A\ithout 
it, thanks to the unecpialled power of their gtuiius, but for all that, Athens 
was actually under an incpiisition. The inquisitor w^as the archon, the holy 
office was uie royal portico where charges of impiety were tried. Accusa- 
tions of this nature were very frequent — it W'as tl»e favourite theme of Attic 
orators. Not only philosophical offences, such as dein ing ( iod or pr()\ idence, 
but the slightest offence against the municipal doctrines, preaching a strange 
religion, the most puerile omissions of the scrupulous laws pertaining to the 
mysteries, were crimes jmnislied with death, i'he gods whom Aristophanes 
scoffed at on the Mag<* (M)uld sometimes shi\. 'rhe\ slew Socrates, they all 
but slew Aleibiades; Anaxagoras, Protagoras Tlicodoitis the atheist, Diag- 
oras of Melos, Prodicus of Ceos, Stilpo, Aristotle, Theoplirastns, Asj)asia, 
Euripides, W’ere more or less seriously threatcnc'd. 

Liberty of thought was, in fact, the fruit of the kingdoms whicli sprang 
from the Slacodonian conquest. Attains and Ptolemy were the iirst to give 
to thinkers a liberty wiiich none of the efid republic's had (‘ver offered them. 
'Fhe Roman Empire continued on the same lines. Tlicrc existed, under the 
em])irc, more than one se\ ere law against philosophers, but that was onaceount 
of their meddling in politics. One might look in -vain, in the collection of 
Roman laws pre-sious to Constantine, for a passage against liberty of thought, 
or in the history of the emperors for a lawsuit about abstract doctrines. 
Not a scholar was disturbed. Men who w'oiild have been buimed in the 
Middle Ages, such as (jalen, Imcian, Plotinus, lived peaecfull}’, protected by 
the law. 

The empire inaugurated a period of liberty, in the sense that it abolished 
absolute government in families, towns, and tribes, and replaced or modified 
such govermueuts by that of the slate. Absolute power is even more vexa- 
tious than usual when it exercises its power in a narrower circle. The ancient 
republics and feudalism tyrannised over the individual more than the state 
lias ever done. Granted tliat the Roman Empire, at certain epochs, cruelly 
persecuted Christianity, at least it did not kill it. The republics -would have 
made it quite impossible ; Judaism, if it had not felt tlie pressure of Roman 
authority, would have sufficed to crush it. It was the Roman magistrates 
who prevented the Phari.sees from destroying Christianity. 

A broad idea of universal brotherhood, the outcome for the most part of 
stoicism, and a kind of general sentiment of humanity were the fruit of the 
less narrow form of government, and of the less circumscribed education to 
which the individual was subjected. A new era and new worlds were 
dreamed of. The public wealth was great, and, in spite of the imperfections 
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of the economic doctrinee of the times, comfort was widespread. Mamiers 
were not what they are often imagined to be. In Rome, certainly, vice 
vaunted itself with revolting cynicism. Theatres, above all, had introduced 
horrible depravity ; certaiji countries, such as Egypt, liad also tfiilleu to the 
lowest depths. But in the greater number of the provinces there existed a 
middle class, amongst whom kindness, conjugal fidelity, domestic virtue, and 
uprightness wei’e suftieieiitly common. 

Does there exist a more charming and ideal picture of family life in the 
world of the honest middle class of small towns than tliat described by Plu- 
tarch ! What good nature, what peaceful habits, what chaste and amiable 
simplicity ! CJhicronea was certainly not the only town where life was so 
pure and innocent. There still remained in the general custoius, even be- 
)ond Rome, something cruel, either as a relic of ancient habits, ever^^'here 
equally sanguiiuuy, or througli the si>ecial influence of Roman austerity. 
But there was iml)l•o^ emeiit in that respect. What sweet and i>uro senti- 
ment, what an impression of melancholy tenderness there is in the writings 
of Virgil «in<l of Tihidlus ! Tlie world nas taking shape and losing its ancient 
rigour, acquiring freedom and moral sensibility. Principles of humanity 



spread everywhere ; eijuality and abstract ideas of the rights of man were 
loudly preached by stoicism. Woman, tluinks to the system of dowries 
under Roman law, became more and more her own mistress ; rules as to the 
treatment of slaves were made — Seneca dined witli his. Slaves were no longer 
necessarily the grotes(pie and c\il beings who were introduced into Latin 
plays to lie laughed at, and of whom Cato urges that they should be treated 
as beasts of burden. Times had changed. The slave >\as his master’s moral 
equal, and admittedly capable of virtue and fidelity, of which he gave proof* 
Prejudice concerning nobility of birth w’as diminishing. 

Humane and just laws were passed even under the worst emperors. Tibe- 
rius was an able financier ; lie founded a system of land tenure on a sound 
basis. Nero introduced into the system of taxation, until then iniquitous 
and barbarous, improvements which might shame even the jiresent day. The 
j)rogress made in legislation was considerable, although the death penalty 
Was much too common. Love for the poor, charity, and universal sympathy 
were accounted virtues. 

The theatre was one of the scandals which gave the greatest offence to 
virtuous people, and one of the first causes to excite the antipathy of Jews 
And Judaisers of all kinds against the profane civilisation of the time. These 
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gifinntic cauldronB teemed to them sewers in which all the vices simmered. 
Whilst the front rows Wei'S applauding, scenes of the greatest repulsiveness 
and horror were often taking place on the upper benches. In the provinces 
gladiatorial combats were only established with difficulty. The Hellenic 
countries, at least, disiipproved of them, and kept for the most part to the 
ancient Greek exercises. In the East, cruel games always preserved a 
marked stamp of their Roman (jrigin. Tlie Athenians, wishing to rival the 
Corinthians, having one dii\ discussed the subject of imitating their barbar- 
ous games, a philosopher got up and proposed that lirst of all the altar of 
Pity should be overthrown. Tlie horror of the tlieatre, the stadium, the 
gymnasium, that is of all public places which were the essential elements 
of a Greek or Roman town, ^\as thus one of the deepest sentiments of the 
Christiana, and one of those which had the greatest results. 

Ancient civilisation was of a public kind: e\ervthing look jdace in the 
open air, before the assembled citizens; in opposition to ours, where life is 
private and secluded within the precincts of the liomc. 'Phe theatre had 
succeeded, the agora and the Forum. Tlie anath(*ma hurled against the 
theatres reflectcil upon the whole of society. A deep ri\alry w'as established 
J)etween the church, on the one hand, and the public games on the other. 
The 8la\e, hunted from the games, took reluge in the church. One cannot 
sit down in these gloomy arenas, which are alwa} s the host presCT\cd remains 
of an ancient town, without seeing in spirit the struggle hctw'cen the two 
classes ; here, the poor lioiiest man, seated in the last row', hiding liis face and 
going out indignant, there a philosopher getting up siuldenlN and reproach- 
ing the crowd with its depravity. 

These instances w'erc rare in the lirsi ctnluiy. Nevertheless piotesta- 
tions began to be heard, and the theatre foil intr) disrepute*. The legislation 
and administration of the empire was still in a state of cliaos. The cen- 
tral despotism, municipal and provincial liberty, tlie caprice of governors, the 
outrages of independent commuiiitieH, jostled each oilier violently. Rut re- 
ligious liberty gained in these conflicts. The perfected autocratic government 
which was establislied from the lime of Trajan was to be far more fatal to 
the newly born religion than the state of disorder, fertile in surjirises, and 
the absence of a regular police wliich characterised the time of the emsars. 

The institutions for public relief, founded on the principle that the state 
has paternal duties towards its subjects, only develojied to any great degree 
from the time of Ner\a and Trajan onwards. A few instances of it are 
however found during the first century. There already ovisted asylums 
for children, organised distributions of food to the needy, fixed prices for 
bread with indemnities to the bakers, precautions for provisioning, premiums 
and insurance for ship-owners, bread bonuses, which permitted the purchase 
of corn at a reduced rate. All the emperors, without exception, showed 
the greatest solicitiido for these questions, minor ones, perhaps, but such as 
at certain epochs took precedence of all others. In remote antiquity, it 
might be said, the world ncedc‘d no charity. The world was tlien young 
and vigorous, almshouses were useless, the good and simple Homeric 
ethics, according to which the guest and the beggar come from J upiter, are 
the ethics of a robust and gay adolescence. 

Greece, in her classical age, enunciated tlie most exquisite maxims of 
pity, of beneficence, of humanity, without a latent thought of social anxiety 
or of melancholy. Man in that epoch was still healthy and happy, evil 
could not be realised. With respect to mutual assistance the Greeks were 
far in advance of the Romans. No liberal and benevolent disposition came 
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from that cruel aristocracy which exercised such oppressive sway during the 
republic. At the time of which we are writing the colqssal fortunes of the 
aristocracy, luxury, the concentration of population in certain places, and 
especially the hardness of heart peculiar to the Roman and his aversion to 
pity, resulted in the birth of “pauperism." The kindness shown by cer- 
tain emperors towards the riff-raif of Rome only aggravated the danger. 
Bribery and tlie tesserce frumentarioe not only encouraged the vice of idle- 
ness, but brought no remedy to misery. In this particular, as in many others, 
the East was really superior to the Western world. The Jews had true 
charitable institutions. The temple of Egypt seemed to have possessed alms- 
boxes. Tlie college of monks and nuns of tlie Serajieum of Memphis was 
also, in a manner, a charitable institution. The terrible crisis through which 
mankind was passing in the capital of Europe w’as little felt in remote 
lands, wdiere everyday life had remained more simple. The reproach of 
having poisoned the earth, the comparison of Rome to a courtesan who has 
I)oiire(l out to the world the vine of her iininorality, was true in many 
ways. Tlie provinces were bettei* than Rome, 01 ratlier tlie imjmre elements 
from all parts, accumulating in Rome as in a sink, had formed au infec- 
tious spot where the old Roman virtues were stifled and where good seqc^ 
germinated slowly.'^ 


MANNKRS AN1» ('TSTOMS 

But it is the life of tlie capital itself that must (diiefly claim our attention 
h<‘ro. Let us turn from tlie glowing generalities of Kenan to a more specific 
consideration t>f some imjiortaiit phases of the everyday life of the people in 
the great eeiitre to which all roads w'ere said to lead. 

In the early days of the empire, Rome w^as in the crisis of that transitional 
slate which most great capitals have exjierienced, when a rajiid increase in 
their population aiul in the transactions of daily life has begun to outstrip the 
extension of their means of accoinmodation. The increase of numbers must 
necessarily multiply the operations of industry, which cross and reeross each 
c>ther in the streets of a great city; and though neither the commerce nor 
manufactures of Rome were conducted on the scale to w'hieh our ideas are 
accustomed, the retail traffic which passed from hand to hand, and the ordi- 
nary affairs of business and pleasure, must have caused an ever increasing stir 
and circulation among the vast assemblage of human beings collected within 
its w’alls. The uninterrupted progress of building operations, and the exten- 
sion of the suburbs simultaneously with the restoration of the city, must have 
kept every avenue constantly thronged wdth wagons and vehicles of all sorts, 
engaged in the transport of the cumbrous materials employed therein; the 
crush of these heavy-laden machines, and the portentous swinging of the 
long beams they carried round the corners of the narrow streets, are men- 
tioned among the worst nuisances and even terrors of the citizen's daily 
w'alk. 

Neither of the rival institutions of the sliop and the bazaar had been 
developed to any great extent in ancient Home. A vast number of trades 
was exercised there by itinerant vendors. The street cries, w'hich have 
almost ceased within our own memory in London, w’ere rife in the city of tJie 
caosars. The incessant din of these discordant sounds is complained of as 
naaking existence intolerable to the poor gentleman who is compelled to re- 
side in the midst of them. The streets were not contrived, nor was it possi- 
ble generally to adapt them, for the passage of the well-attended litters and 
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cumbrous catriages^f the wealthy, which began to traverse them with the 
pomp and circumstance of our own aristocratic vehicles of a century since 
while the police of the city seems never to have contemplated the removal of 
the most obvious causes of crowd and obstruction, in the exhibition of gym- 
nastic and gladiatorial spectacles, of conjurors" tricks and the buffoonery 
of the lowest class of stage-players, in the centre of the most frequented 
thoroughfares. 

The noble never crossed his threshold without a numerous train of 
clients and retainers ; the lower people congregated at the corners of the 
streets to hear the gossip of the day and discuss the merits of racers and 
dancers; the slaves hovered over the steam of the open cookshops, or 
loitered, on their masters" errands, to gaze on the rude drawings or pore 
over the jdacards on the walls. The last century had tilled the im])erial 
capital with multitudes of foreigners, attracted from curiosity as much as 
from motives of business to the renowned emporium of the w'onders of the 
world, who added to the number of idlers and loungers in the streets of 
Rome ; men of strange costumes and figures and, when thc\ Bi)oke, of speech 
still stranger, who, while they gazed around them with awe and admiration, 
became themselves each a centre of remark to a crowd of wondering citizens. 
The marked though casual manner in which the. throng of the streets is 
noticed by the Roman wTiters, shows, in tlic strongest w'ay, how ordinary 
a feature it was of life in the city. 

The streets, or rather tlio narrow and winding alleys, of Rome W'cre 
miserably inadequate to the circulation of tlie people w ho* thus moved along 
or thronged them; for the vici were no better than lanes or alleys, and 
there were only two \iic, or paved w'ays, fit for the traiis})ort of heavy 
carriages, the Saera and tlie Nova, in tlie central parts of the city. The 
three interior hills, the Palatine, tlie A\eiitiiie, and the C'apitoliiie, w'cre 
sore impediments to truflie ; for no carriages could pass o\ er tliem, aud it 
may he doubted wdicther they w'ere e^en thoroughfares for foot i>assciigcr8. 
The occurrence, not unusual, of a fire or an inundation, tn* the casual fall of 
a house, must have choked the eirculatioii of the life-blood of the city. The 
first, indeed, and the last of these, were accidents to which every place of 
human resort is liable ; but the iiiundatit)us of Home w'ere a marked and 
peculiar feature of her ancient existence. 

Augustus, with far-seeing economic sagacity, w'as anxious to employ all 
men of rank and breeding in practical business, w'hile at the same time 
he proposed to them his own example as a folUnver both of the Muses and 
the Graces. The Roman noble rose ordinarily at daybreak, and received 
at his levee the crowd of clients and retainers who had tliroiiged the steps 
before his yet closed door from the hours of darkness. A few words of 
greeting w’ere expected on either side, and then, as the sun mounted the 
eastern sky, he descended from his elevated mansion into the Forum. He 
might walk surrounded by the still lingering crowd, or lie might be carried 
in JBL litter ; but to ride in a wheeled veliicle on such occasions w'as no Roman 
fashion.^ Once arrived in the Forum, he w^as quickly immersed in the 

1 The Appian way was the fashionable drive of the Koinaii nobility. 

* The Romans rode in carriages on a jouniej , but rarely for amusement, and never within 
the city. Even beyond the wall it was consideied disicputable to hold the reins one's self, such 
being the occupation of the slave or hired driver. Juvenal ranks the consul, who creeps out 
at night to drive his own chariot, with the most degraded of characters ; that he should ven* 
tuie to drive by dayli^t, while still in office, is an excess of turpitude tianscending the imag- 
ination of the most sarcastic painter of manneis ah tliey were. And this was a hundred years 
later than the age of Augustus. See Juvenal, Vlll, 145. 
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business of the da\. He presided as a judge in one of Ahe basilicas, or he 
appeared himself before the judges as an advocate, a witness, or a suitor 
He transacted his pri\ate affairs with his banker or notar j , he perused 
the public journal jesteidaj, and inquiied how his friend’s cause had 
sped befoie the tribunal of the prator At e\er^ step he crossed the path 
ot some of the notables of liis ow n cl iss, and the new s of the daj and in- 
leiests of the houi weie diseusstd betwetn them with dicfnififd politeness 
Sueh weie the morning occupations of a die^ fatdua oi working da^ 
the holj di-v hid its appiopiiite occupition in attendance upon the temple 
SI r\ ices, m ofttniig a iJia^ei for the sifet> of the cmpeioi and people, in 
spi inkling fi inkineeiisL on the altii uid, on occmionsol special demotion, 
ipptasing tlic gods with i sic iihct Hut all ti insietions of business, seeulai 
11 di\im eeistd at once wlien the \oi<e of the heiild on the steps of the 
Ilostiliin Cuiia plod limed that the shadow of the sun hid pissed the hue 
11 the iiivcnunt btfoie him, which miikcd tlic houi of niiddii U\pr;^ door 
w IS now dost I eicrt^ citi/tn, it least m siimmei plniicred into the dark 
ictesses of Ins sleeping diamlKi foi the injo\mciit of his meiidiaii slumbei 
Ihe iiiiddw SKsti tciiniiiited gcnei ilh spt iking the iftiiis of the daj 



ind e\ti\ man was now leU istd fiom dut\ ind ficc to de\ote himself, on 
using agiiii, to relaxation oi aiiiusciiunt till the letiiin of night If the 
senate hid been used sometimes to piolong oi leiiew its sittings, theie was 
1 lule tint iftii the tenth houi, oi foui o dock, no new business could be 
bi ought under its notice, and we aie told of Asinius Pollio that he would 
not e\cii open a letter aftei tint houi 

Me in while Rome hid iisiii iguii to amuse and recreate itself, and the 
gi ive man of business h id Ins imiisi ments as well as tlie idler of the hoi urn 
ihe exeicises of the hield of Miis wcie the lelaxation of the soldiers of the 
republic , and when the uibm populaee had withdnwn itself fiom militaiy 
‘’tuice, till tiaditions of the Ciniiius weie still clurished the uiqiei lanks, 
Old the piactici oi its mimic w ir confined, peihaps, txclusivel} to them 
Hie swimming, lunning, riding, iiid luelin-throwing of this public ground 
htcime uiidei the empeiois a fashion of the nobility the populace had no 
t iste for such labouis, uid witnessed peihaps with some surpiise the toils to 
which men voluntarily de\oted themsehes who possessed sla^es to lelieve 
them fiom tlie most ordinary exertions of the daj But the young competi- 
l^ors in these athletic contests were not without a thiong of spectators the 
porticoes whioli bordeied the field were ciowded with the elder people and 
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the vomen, who shunned the heat of the declining sun; many a private 
dwelling looked upon it from the opposite side of the river, which was 
esteemed on that account a desirable place of residence. Augustus had 
{xromised his favour to every revi^ al of the gallant customs of antiquity, and 
all the Roman world that lived in his smiles hastened to the scene of these 
ancient amusements to gratify the emperor, if not to amuse themselves. 

The ancients, it was said, had made choice of the Field of Mars for the 
scene of their mimic warhire for the convenience of tlie stream of the Tiber, 
in which the weary combatiuits might wash off the sweat and dust, and 
return to their companions in the fufl glow' of recruited health and vigour. 
But the youth of Rome in more refined days w'cre not satisfied w'ith these 
genial ablutions. Tliey resorted to warm and vapour-baths, to the use of 
perfumes to enhance the luvury of refreshment. 

The Homans had, indeed, a universal and extraordinary fondness for the 
batli, which degenerated in their immoderate use of it into a >oluptuous 
and enervating luxury. The houses of the opulent ‘W'ere always furnished 
with chambers for this purjiose ; they had their w'arm and cold baths a'^ 
well as their steam apparatus, and the a]»plication of oil and perfumes was 
equally universal among them. From the earliest times there were per- 
haps places of more general resort, w'here the plebeian paid a trifling sum 
for the enjo) ment of this luxury ; and among other w'a\ s of courting popu- 
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lar favour was that of subsidising the owners of these common baths, and 
giving the people the free use of them for one or more days. Agrippa 
carried this mode of pojmlar hribenw to excess. Besides tlie erection of 
lesser baths to the number of 170, he w.is the first to construct public 
establishments of the kind, or theinne, in whi<h the citizens might assemble 
in large numbers, Jind combine the pleasure of purification with the exercise 
of gymnastic sports ; while at the same time tlieir tastes might be culti- 
vated by the contemplation of paintings and sculptures, and by listening to 
song and music. 

The Roman, how'ever, had his peculiar notion of personal dignity, and 
it was not without a feeling of uneasiness that he stripped himself in public 
below the waist, how'ever accustomed he miglit be to exhibit his chest 
and shoulders in the performance of his manly exercises. The baths of 
Miccenas and Agrippa remained without rivals for more than one genera- 
tion, though they wer<’ ultimately supplanted by imperial constructions on a 
far more extensive scale. In the time of Augustus the resort of women to 
the public baths was forbidden, if indeed such an indecorum had yet been 
imagined. At a later period, whatever might be the absence of costume 
among the men, the women at least were partially covered. An ingenious 
writer has remarked on the effect produced on the spirits by the action of 
air and water upon the naked body. The unusual lightness and coolness, 
the disembarrassment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation, com- 
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bine to stimulate the sensibility of the nervous system. Hence the therm® 
of the great city resounded with the shouts and laughter of the bathers, 
who, when emerged from tlie water and resigned to the manipulations of 
the barbers and perfumers, gazed with voluptuous languor on the brilliant 
decorations of tlie halls around them, or listened with charmed ears to the 
singers and musicians, and even to the poets wliu presumed upon tlieir 
htlplessness to recite to them tlieir ehoiccst compositions. 


SrJ*J*£R.S AND BANQUETS 

Tlie bath was a prejiaration foi the catm or siippei, which deserves to be 
(leseribe<l as a national institution ; it had Iroiii the tirst it'* prescriptions and 
traditions, its laws and usages ; it was sanctified 1)\ religious observances, 
and its wladc s\ stem of etiquette was lield as binding as it it had had a reli- 
gious significanee. Under the jirotection ot the Siods to w'hom they poured 
their libations, friends met together for llie recreation cqnallx of mind and 
bod\. If the conversation flagged, it was relie\ed h\ the aid of minstrels, 
who recited the gallant deeds of the national lieroes ; but in the best days of 
the republic the guests of the noble Roman W'ere men of speech not less than 
of deeds, men instructed in all the knowdedge of their times, and there w’as 
more loom to fear lest their coinerse should dcgcneiate into the argiimenta- 
ti\e and didactic than languish from the want of matter or interest. 

It is ju’obable, howe^el^ that the table talk of the liigher classes at Rome 
wMs peculiarly terse and epigrammatic. Many si>eciiiiens have been prcr 
served to us of the dry, sententious st^le which they seem to have cultivated ; 
their remarks on life and manners w'ere commonly con^e}ed in solemn or 
caustic aphorisms, and they condemned as undignifled and Grreekish any 
superfluous abundance in the use of words. Tlie graceful and flowing 
conversations of Cicero's dialogues were imitated from Athenian writings, 
rather than draw'ii after the types of actual life around him. “ People at 
supper,'’ said Varro, himself not tlie least sententious of his nation, “ should 
neither be loquacious nor mute ; eloquence is for the Forum, silence for the 
bed cliamhcr." Another rule of the same master of etiquette, tliat the number 
oi the guests sliould not exceed nine, the number of tlie Muses, nor fall short 
<»f three, the number of tlie Graces, was dictated h\ a sense of the decorous 
proprieties of the Roman hanijuet, whiih tlie lo\e of ostentation and pride 
of wealth wcie now eonst.inlly \iolating. 

kuxnrv and tlie apjietite for excitement w'erc engaged in multipl 3 dng 
occasions of more than ordinary fe.stivit}, on wliich the most rigid of the 
MimptUfiry law's allowed a wider license to tlie expenses of the table. On 
‘'iicli liigli days the numbers of the guests w'ere limited neither by law nor 
custom ; the entertainer, the master or tatlier, as he W'as called, of the sup- 
per, was required to abdicate the ordinary functions of liost, and, according 
to the Greek custom, a king of the wine or arbiter of the drinking, was 
chosen from among themselves by lot, or for his convivial qualities, by the 
bacchanalian crew' around him. 

Our ow'ii more polished but not unmanly taste must look with amazement 
and even disgust at the convivial excesses of the Romans at this period, such 
as they have themselves represented tliem to us. Their luxury was a coarse 
and low imitation of Greek voluptuousness; and for nothing perhaps did the 
Greeks more despise their rude conquerors than for the manifest failure of 
their attempts at imitating the vices of their betters. 
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The Romans vied with one another in the cost rather than the elegance 
of their banquets, and accumulated with absurd pride the rarest and most 
expensive viands on their boards, to excite the admiration of their parasites, 
not to gratify their palates. Cleopatra’s famous conceit, in dissolving the 
pearl in vinegar, may have been the fine satire of an elegant Grecian upon 
the tasteless extravagance of her barbarian lover. Anton^ , indeed, though 
he degraded himself to the manners of a gladiator, was a man of noble birth, 
and might have imbibed ])urer taste&» at the tables of the men of his own class ; 
but the establishment of the imperial regime thrust into the high places of 
society a number of low-born upstarts, the sons of the speculators and con- 
tractors of the preceding generation, who knew not how to dispense with 
grace the unbounded wealth their sires had accumulated. 

Augustus would fain have restrained these excesses, wliich shamed the 
dignified reserve which he wished to characterise the imperial court; he 
exerted himself by counsel and example, as well as by formal enactments, to 
educate his people in the simpler tastes of the older time, refined but not yet 
enervated by the infusion of Hellenic culture.^ His laws, indeed, shared the 
fate of th^ sumptuary regulations of his predecessors, and soon passed frcuu 
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neglect into obli\ ion. His example was too austere, jicrhaps, to be generally 
followed even by tin* most sedulous of his own eouitieis. He ate but little, 
and was content w’ith the simplest fare ; his bread w^as of the second quality, 
at a time when the best was far less fine than ours ; and he was satisfied w'itb 
dining on a few small tishes, curds or cheese, figs and dates, taken at any 
hour when lie had an appetite rather than at regular and formal meals. He 
was careful, however, to keep a moderately furnished table for liis associates, 
at which he commonly appeared himself, though he was often the last to 
arrive, and the first to retire from it. 

The ordinary arrangement of a Roman supper consisted of three low 
conches, disposed, horse-shoe fashion, before a low table, at which the atten- 
dant slaves could minister without incommoding the recumbent guests. 
Upon each couch three persons reclined, a mode which had been introduced 
from Greece, where it had been in use for centuries, though not from heroic 
times. The Egyptians and Persians sat at meat ; so, till the Greeks corrupted 
them, did also the Jews ; the poetical traditions of Hellas represented the 
gods as sitting at their celestial banquets. The Macedonians also, down to 
tiie time of Alexander, are said to have adopted the more ordinary practice ; 
and such was the custom at Rome till a late period. When the men first 

1 The legetJulim allowed two hundred eeeteroes for a repast on ordinary days, three hnndred 
on holkhtys, one thonsand for special occasions, soch as a wedding, etc. Gellius^ 11, 24. 
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allowed themselves the indulgence of reclining, they required boys and women 
to maintain an erect posture, from notions of delicacy ; but in the time of 
Augustus no such distinction was observed, and the inferiority of the weaker 
sex w-as only marked by setting them together on one of the side couches, 
tlie place of honour being ahvaj’s in the centre. 

Reclined on stuffed and cushioned sofas, leaning on the left elbow, the 
neck and riglit arm bare and his sandals removed, the Roman abandoned 
himself, after the exhaustion of tlie puljestra and the bath, to all the luxury of 
languor. His slaves relieved him from every effort, however trifling; tliey 
carved for him,^ tilled his cup for him, supplied every dish for him with such 
fragmentary viands as he could raise to his mouth with his lingers only, and 
poured water ujion his liands at e\ ery remove. Men of genius and learning 
might amuse themselves with conversation alone ; those for whom this 
ifsoiircc was insufficient had many other means of entertainment to resort to. 
Music and dancing wcjo performed before them ; actors and clowns exhibited 
111 their presence ; dwarfs and hunchbacks were introduced to make si>ort for 
tlicm : Augustus himself sometimes escapt*d from these miserable vulgarities 
by jila^ing at dice between the courses; but the stale wit and practical 
humour, with which in many houses tlio banquet seems to have been sea- 
soned, give us a lower idea of the manners of the Roman gentlemen than any 
j»erhaps of these trifling pastimes. Tlie vulgarity, however, of the revellers 
of Rome was far less shocking than their indi*cency. and nothing perhaps 
contributed more to lireak down the sense of dignity and self-respect, the 
last s,ifeguard of pagan virtue, than the easy famiiiarity engendered by 
their altitude at meals. 

Some persons, indeed, men no doubt of peculiar assurance and conceit, 
ventured to startle the volu]>tuous languor of tjie siqiper-table by repeating 
their own compositions to the caiitive guests. But for the most part the 
last sentiments of exiiiriiig liberty revolted against this intolerable o]»pres- 
sion. The Romans compounded for the iiniolate sanctity of their convivial 
hours by surrendering to the ine\it.ibJe enemy a solid portion of the day. 
'I'hey resigned themselves to the task of listening as j)art of the business of 
the morning. r 

Banquets of a more pretentious order jdayed a ^e^y important i>art in 
the life of the Romans of all classes. Anni\ersaries, religious festivals, the 
necessity also that those who belonged to the same college should treat com- 
m«»n affair-s together, or simply tlie desire of spending life more enjoyably, 
had multijilied them during the empire to an unlimited degree. Men of 
distinction especially sought at them the pleasure of conversing freely with 
their friends. During the endless and capricious conversations politics were 
not forgotten. What was said after dinner, when tlie heat of festivity had 
animated the guests and loosened their tongues was not always favourable 
to the imperial government. It was during one of these repasts^ that the 
praetor Antistius read those insulting verses concerning Nero which led to 
his banishment. As has just been said, how'ever, the banquet-haU was 
not the place usually chosen for reading verses or other comp^taoira. 
Freer scope for this and for the public promulgation of serious ideas in 
general was found in the so-called “circles.'’ 

' The Btractor or carver was an important officer at the sideboard. Carving was em tangbt 
“ an art, which, as the ancients had no forks (xttporofiSft to manipulate, was the Greek term xmr 

must have required grace as well as dexterity. Iforeau de JonnSs observes, with sobm lea^ 
son, that the invention of the fork, apparently so simple, deserves to be considered difflealt and 
Incondite. The Chinese, with their ancient and elaborate dvilisatlon, have iaUed to attain toil. 
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THE CIRCLES 

It is not so easy to know wliat as meant by the circles. To form an exact 
idea of them, the habits of the ancient nations must be taken into account. 
In those delightful climates people d(» not remain shut up all day at home; on 
the contrary, the day is generally spent out of doors. The inhabitants of 
Rome when they were not at tlie theatre or the circus walked about looking 
at the perpetual sights the Eternal City offered to the curious of all nations. 
They went about the streets, they stopped in the public squares, seated them- 
selves when they were tired, on the benches and exedrce^ »ith which the 
public places were supplied. These groups of idlers, gathered together to 
look at something or to talk, w ere called cireiili. They collected especially 
in the Campus Martins and in the Forum, around the quacks selling their 
remedies, the showmen with their rare or performing animals and those who 
performed feats of strength. Sometimes a miserable poet, unhappy at having 
no readers, took advantage of these groups to \enture to sj)out his verses 
to the assembly. Very often they were gathered together only to listen to 
those people who jiosed as persons of importance, and professed to bo well 
informed. There \\ere a great number of such in Rome, and at times of 
crisis, in those moments of anxiety and exi>ectation when men are anxious 
to hear what they tremble to know, the> ae(piired much credit. After 
having listened to them, e^e^>hody ga\e his opinion. Blame or praise was 
gravely meted out to the generals, plans of eainpaign were made, and treaties 
of peace discussed. Tow'ards the end of the ivpu))lie and during the begin- 
ning of the empire these street politicians Uhsembled together at the foot of 
the tribune reserved for speeches, which won tliem the name of vithrostrani. 
Thence were spread gl(»oiny rumours which alarme<l Rome. It was s.ii(l that 
the Parthians had invaded Armenia, that the (IcTmani had crossed tin* Rhine, 
and the crowd that listened to this sinister news did not always sj)are the 
emperor and his ministers, who were not taking strong enough measures for 
the protection of the frontiers. Tlie emperor had eonsecpiently taken steps 
to have these bold speakers watched. He sent disguised soldiers who min- 
gled in these groups, and leported to their chiefs what they had heard. 

These open-air discussions which the spies of the priiiee could hear, 
were thus not without danger. Those wlio did not care to run the risk of 
being ruined took care to say nothing there ; they only spoke out in com- 
pany in which they thought themselves safe. Besides, opportunities for 
speaking were not wanting. 1 do not doubt that there existed in Rome at 
that time something similar to what is nowadays called society, that is to 
say, meetings of people, usually unknown to ea(‘h other, of different origin 
and fortune, who have no affairs to discuss, no common interests to debate, 
and who in collecting only seek the pleasure of being together. What is for 
us the peculiar characteristic of society, that the women freely associate with 
the men, was often found at Rome also. It was not forbidden to the women 
to uppear at the banquets, even when strangers to the family were invited, 
and Cornelius Nepos tells us that nobody was astonished to see a Roman tak- 
ing his wife with him w'hen he went to dine out, a thing which would have 
greatly idiocked the Greeks. Thus repasts were already social assemblies, 
but it may be safely asserted that there were many others although aoeountt 
of them have not reached us. I even believe that as early as the first cen- 
tury, the habit of living together had sometimes given rise to a certain 
lantty between the two sexes, hitherto unknown in ancient society, and whw 
at moments might resmnble the customs of our seventeenth century. Here 
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is the portrait which Martial sketches, of a dandy of liis time : A dandy is 
a man whose hair is nicely parted, who breathes perfumes, who hums between 
his teeth songs from Spain and Egypt, and knows how to beat time with his 
liairless arms ; he does not leave the chairs of the ladies during the whole 
day, he has always something to whisper in their ears, knows all the s«*andal 
of Rome, will tell you the name of the woman with wdiom so-and-so is in love, 
whose society another person frequents, and knows heart the genealogy of 
the horse Hirpinus.” It seems to me this (hind,\ is not very different from 
Moliere’s marquis, and like him he has the habit of not “ leaving the chairs 
of tlie ladies.” There w^ere some people at Rome w'hose assiduity took them 
far ; and Tacitus tells us of a consul, a clever man, and a terrible banterer 
as w'ell, who ow’ed his political rank to the influence of women. 

When men are alone together they discuss and discourse ; in presence of 
l.idies they are forced to converse. Seneca described wonderfully well these 
society conversations where everything was treated and nothing thoroughly 
discussed, and where one subject follow'ed another so easily. In a few hours 
tlie conversation of iliese clever people W'andered far from the starting-point. 
Tliej talked doubtless much of tliemselves and other people. The habit of 
living together encouraged a taste for studying each othei*, and everyone’s 
passions niul characteristics became thoroughly know'n. In that immense 
town, which might easily, as Lucan says, have contained the whole world, 
where so many bitter battles were w'aged daily to conquer power and wealth, 
buhjeets of study were not w’anting to these w'orldly moialists. They col- 
lected amusing anecdotes of well-known people and came in the evening to 
relate them to their friends. Literature w'as also an absorbing topic. The 
whole of Roman society liked and cultivated it. As a rule Romans were 
orators by occuj)ation; poets simply as a means of distraction. A little poetry 
nourished in tJiose days wliieli lias not lived until our time ; it did not deserve 
to live, being merely w'rittcn to cliurin the elegant society of those days. As 
111 the time of the Ablie Delille, games of dice or chexs, lishing and swimming, 
(I’lncing and music, the art of ordering a dinner or receiving guests, were all 
sung in verse, llow’ever agreeable tliis poetry might he, it cimld not alw'ays 
charm, and new sulijects had constantly to be thought of to animate the con- 
versation. It w^aa thus that, w'licii literature and scandal had been thoroughly 
exhausted, politics followed in the natural course. 

It is quite conceivable that much raillery w'as indulged in by these clever 
people who above everytliiiig did not wish to ajipcar fools, and would not 
take seriously all the comedies that were being played in the senate. ^ Re- 
served and sharp lookers-on, little disposed towards any kind of enthusiasm, 
they must have smiled at the excessive flattery with w'hich the prince was 
overw'helmcd, and the deification of tlie dead or living emperor must have 
left them quite unmoved. Society generally develops a leaning towards 
irony ; to know how to lash a neighbour agreeably is doubtless a very 
estimable quality, and probably it was valued still more when this neigh- 
bour was an emperor. A dangerous game it must have been, and raillery 
aimed so high might have cost dear, but danger was not a sufficient reason for 
stopping a joke when it was clever and appreciated. “ I cannot be sorry,” 
said Seneca, “ for those people who would rather lose their heads thaa a 
clever saying.” In this charming but frivolous society, nobody would miss 
uttering a clever repartee, even at the risk of losing nis head. All bad to 
compensate themselves for the restraint they had gone through in the senate, 
where they were forced to have smiling faces and to second the praiM which 
were showered upon the prince by his friends. They always Uat dissatisfied 
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with themselves and with otherb, their heaits filled with rag^ that must find 
vent. They expressed themselves freely directly they were sure of being 
amongst friends whom they could trust. In these secret meetingb they above 
all liked to communicate news “ which could not be spoken of or listened to 
without danger.” 

Rome was then o\eriun b} those beaiers of news which newspapers and 
telegraphy ha've done away with. We met some ju&t now m the clubs , they 
were still moie numerous in society gathcimgs. They knew e\er^ thing 
that was being talked of in the arm> and m thcpioMiices, and g€a\e the most 
precise information on whatever happened. When an impoitant personage 
died, the} related all the circumstances of his death, thi} said without hesi- 
tation who had held the daggei oi pouied out the poison buch a numbei 
of wicked rumours had nei ei ciiculated in Rome as since the right of fiee 
speech had been denied the people. The .luthoiities in tiding to lind those 
who spread the rumouis onl} ga\e them moie ciedit than they descr\cd 
Besides it is in nature with difticult> to belie\c what is ojunl} told and to 
accept without a woid what is whispered in the eai lliiis all nieasuus 
taken by 'the go\cinment were used against itself L\cn tiling became 
known , e\er} thing A\as belicicd , leasoiis wcic found foi even thing , and 
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the most natural icasons were not those most itidih btlie\cd , to be listened 
to it was necessii} to imagine strange and impiobahle c\i)laiiations for 
everything. 

This opposition took m€in\ difiercnt forms and (hanged accoidiiig to cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes it was much on the surface, at otheis it was 
hidden in the shade, but bold or timid, ^ isiblc oi hidden, it never died out, 
and it was this suppleness and obstinacy which composed its strength. Some- 
times it dared to reveal itself to all through the mechum of a pamphlet ; one 
of those satirical testaments, for example, which it was the fashion to invent 
for imTOrtant personages, in which the dead said exactly what they thought 
of the living. Sometimes it took the form of malicious verses which wez# 
whispered around, and after lia\ ing travelled through every rank of this 
discontented population ended by being written, by an unknown hand, on 
the walls of the Forum.'* “ Tiberius disdains wme,” they said, ‘‘now that bit 
thirsts for blood ; he drinks blood to-dav as formerly he drank wine.” If 
this audacity seemed too risky, they fell back on nuuicious allusions which 
were easily grasped by wide-awake minds. When these aUusions were 
followed up and punished, a few furtive words were exchanged by friends at 
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meeting. If it became impossible to speak at all there was an eloquence in the 
people’s silence, which showed what they were thinking of, and means were 
found to render even silence seditious. 


PUBLIC HEALINGS 

Public lectures or readings became the fashion about the middle of the 
reign of Augustus — they were introduced by Pollio. They attained rapid 
success, which is not to be wondered at, taking into account the occupations 
and tastes of the people of that period. Literdture w^as much liked, and if 

believe Horace, nearly everyone clierishe<l a belief in liis ability to write. 
It is never customary to keej) one's writings for tme’s self, seeming sin not to 
let them be known to the public. Unlortunately in antiquity books could 
not be so easily propagated us to-day. 'I'hose of celebrated writers spread 
quickly enough and went far, but the others r»in the risk of remaining in 
(jbscurity. Thus the authors, to escape this sad destiny and to make them- 
'^ches known in some manner, thought of reading their words in public, 
thereby saving their works from the death whieh threatened them. If these 
.iMtliors \\ ere jioor they went where crowds were likely to gather, to the Forum, 
lunlei* the i»ortieoes, in the public baths ; they even stopjied the passers-by and 
sjioiited their jioetr}' to them at the risk of btdng liishetl or torn to pieces, if tlie 
jK'oplc were not in a humour to listen to them. If rieh they invited their 
elii'iits and friends to dinner, treated them uell, and took ad\autage of their 
graiitinle to eause themselves to be listened to and admired. Horace tells us 
the .iiiiusiiig story of a tcrri!»le creditor who gathered together his insolvent 
>ictims on tlie day of reckoning to read to them the very dull works he had 
writ I (‘11 ; th(\v had to come or jiay. In order to obtain leniency the unfor- 
tunate guests had to Ixuid their backs as resigned "v ictims and applaud. 

Pollio was not poor eiiougli to have to resort to the jaiblic places nor 
foolish enough to be satisfied witli bought praise. ITe wished particularly 
to lia\e his tragedies and tales become known. This vain person who had 
helped Ciesar and Octavius to the first place was not satislied w’ith the second, 
.iiul exjieeted to obtain in literature the importanec and place that he had 
failed to get in politics. This gave him the idea of choosing a room in a 
liouse, of arranging it like a theatre, that is, witli an orchestra and galleries, 
and inviting by tickets jieople whom he knew or wished to know, to come 
to hear his works read. Soon others followed his example, and it was soon 
the fashion to do nothing else in Koine during the months of April and 
August but to assemble in these lecture rooms. 

It is easy to form an idea of the sentiments brought by the guests to 
these literary festivals. Auditors and lecturers belonged, as a rule, to the 
best society, and shared in all the hates and prejudices of the upper class. 
Opposition, as it may be supposed, flourished in these public lectures. It 
was here that one could speak, when speech was not forbidden; here that 
Xitiiiius Capito, after the death of Domitian, read the story of his victims. 
It was a duty to come and listen. “ It seemed," says Pliny, “ that we were 
astening to the melancholy praises of the victims who had not been given 
faneral honours.” Under the harsh rulers caution was naturally necessaty, 
yet nevertheless a way was found to speak. In the darkest times of the reign 
of Nero, Guriatius Matemus, the poet, dared to read a poem full of disagree- 
able allusions to tJie emperor. He continued, under Vespasian, his little war 
of epigrams. “ He read one day of Cato, and forgot himself,’ says Tacitus, 
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”to think only of his hero.” Applause was not wanting to the bold tirades 
of the poet ; the next day the whole of Rome spoke about his audacity and 
the dangers to which it would expose him. 

The tragedies of Ouriatius Maternus are lost, but those of Seneca remain, 
and give us an idea of what was allowed to be said in the lecture rooms. 
These works are second rate, and could be judged very severely if considered 
in the light of plays for the theatre, or if compared to the works of Sophocles 
and Euripides. It must be remembered, however, that they were not written 
for the stage, being destined for public reading. They are drawing-room 
tragedy, hence must not be treated as tragedy for the theatre. This order 
of play may seem unworthy or false ; it can be severely condemned ; it is a 
distinct order, nevertheless, and is not subject to the rules that govern others ; 
also, having a different public, certain defects are necessary to enable it to 
please. Seneca, who was eager to succeed, submitted to these conditions 
willingly. His aim was to flatter the tastes of his audience, and he knew 
that he could interest tliem only by speaking of their times and their friends ; 
he did this openly and without hesitation ; it might be said from the way he 
expressed himself that he wished them to see for themselves that the present 
interested him more than the past; that he was ulwa}s thinking of Rome 
even when speaking of Argos or of Thebes. This is why political allusions 
are so frequent in his works/ 


LinRAlUE.s AN1» BOoiv-M.VKING 

It must not be supposed, however, that the author in Rome depended 
solely upon verbal utterance for the circulation of his ideas. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. The publishing no less than the writing of books 
was a recognised form of business and one that apparently flourished. 

Notwithstanding the entire loss of all the books produced in lUtme in the 
early days, we are supplied witli tolerably full information as to the making 
and use of books there during the later ])erio(l of the republic, and through- 
out the empire. 

The private library discovered at Ilerculaneuin gi%es a jicrfectly clear 
idea of the way in which the books were kept in an ordinary liouse. Tiiis 
library contained seventeen hundred books. It w as so small a room, how'ever, 
that all its shelves could be reached from its centre. The books themselves, 
consisting of rolls, were contained in round cases called capsoe^ and we have 
tha further evidence of various statues and pictures, as w ell as wTitten de> 
ficriptions, to prove that this was the usual method of caring for manuscripts. 

The books of this period were ahvays in rolls, never folded after the 
modern method. This applies not merely to pa])yr us books, but to the parch- 
ment ones also. Generali;^ the strip of papyrus or parchment was inserted 
at one end into a slit in a reed or cane about which the manuscript was rolled 
as written. Usually a ct)rre8ponding cane w'as supplied at the otlier end after 
the book was completed, so that the book could be rolled either way, thus 
greatly facilitating the reading. Presumably the book as ordinarily kept 
ready for use would be rolled on the lower reed, so that anyone unrolling it 
began at once with the £rst column, the columns being arranged tranBversel}^^ 
A tag or label was usually attached to the manuscript, and these tags are 
represented in the paintings on the walls of Pompeii as projecting from the 
cases in which the books are stored. The length of a papyrus or parchment 
strip varied indeflnitely, but it appears to liave been usual to write an entire 
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book of any eiven work on a single strip. Tlie relatively short books into 
which most classical works Avere divided facilitated this method ; or perhaps 
it became customary to divide Avorks into small books for the convenience 
of the scribe, rather than because of any logicality in the method itself. 

It appears that in the later Roman times it Avas quite the fashion to have 
a library in every ordinary house, and some of these libraries attained A''er3'- 
respectable proportions. Thus it is said that the grammarian Epaphroditus 
liad a library of thirty thousand A'olumes, and that Saiiimuuicus Serenus had 
one of sixty-two thousand A'olumes. The fact that Augustus confiscated 
tAAO thousand copies of tlie pseudo-Mb3'llint* oracles testifies to the wide 
prevalence of the reading, or at least tlie book-buA ing, liabit. No doubt tliis 
distinction between the buying and the reading of books slionld lie elearl3' 
draun in the case of the Romans a.s elseA\here. Still, it will not do to 
draw too sweeping conclusions from the sneers of Seneca and Ciccio, w'hich 
are .so often quoted its implying that the Romans Imught books as orna- 
mcnt.s, rather than for their contents. Doubtless the reproach was true then 
as now f»f a large number of purchasers ; still, the making aial the selling 
of books inu.st alwa\'.s imi)l\ the existence of a taste for books, and such a 
fashion could never have come into vogue imless a \ erv large number of 
j»eo]>le W’cre actiiall}' book readers. In point of f.u*t, the bo(»k business in 
Rome a.ssumed pro])ortions that .seem almost incredible. Hook .stores Avere 
iiuniHrous in the more frequented parks of the eit3, and, as f.ir as one can 
learn, the trade flourished quite in the modern fashion. Within the shop 
the rolls Avere ranged on shelves for the inspection of the w'ould-be pur- 
chaser, and outside on pillars w'ere adAcrtised the names of the authors 
represented. 

Naturall 3 ’ enough, Avhen priA’^ate libraries A\ere the fashion there AA'ere 
numerous public libraries us Avell. According to I^ublius Victor, there were 
no foAver than tw'ent3’-nine of tlic.se public libraries in Rome. A.sinius Pollio, 
tin* friend of Ca*.sar, and the famous patron of literature of his time, wlio 
diod in the year fi n.c., Avas credited Avith being the founder of the first pub- 
lic library, altliougb there is a tradition that .lEmilhus raiilus, the conqueror 
<»f Macedonia, brouglit back aaIUi him to Rome a large collection of books in 
108 n.c. Ho that as it ma3’, there prohabl3' Avas no veiy great taste for 
reading in Rome at that earl3’ period, and it was not until the time of 
Augustus that i»ublic libraries began to assume real importance. 

Augustus himself, canyiiig out the intention of Julius CfCijar, founded 
two public libraries, one called the Octavian, and the other the Palatine. 
From that time the founding of public libraries became a fashion Avith the 
emperors, Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan successively adding to 
the number, tlie most famous collection of all being the Ulpian library of 
Prajjm, No fivailable data have come doAA'ii to us as to the exact size of 
these libraries, but the respectable proportions of some of tlu* jiriA'ato collec- 
tions make it a safe inference that some, at least, of those public libraries must 
haA'c contained hundreds of thousands of books, since w'c Ciiii hardly suppose 
that a private library would be allowed to outriA’^al the iiiqierial collections. 

^ When one reflects on this prevalence of liooks, the v'er3' natural query 
arises as to how the}*' were produced, and the answer throws a vivid light on 
the social conditions in Rome. The enormous output of books, almost rival- 
ling the productions of the modem press, was possible solely because of the 
great number of slaves in Rome. Book-making was a profession, but it was 
a profession apparently followed almost exclusively by slaves, who were 
known as lihrarii. These educated slaves were usually Greeks, and a large 
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pultiiahing houBe, of which there were several in Rome, would keep a great 
nui&ber of them for purposes both of making the materials for books, and 
of transcribing the books themselves. 

It is known that shorthand was practised extensively in Rome, and it has 
been supposed that a very large number of the current books were written 
in this abbreviated hand. This supposition, however, appears more than 
doubtful, for it is hardly to be supposed that the general ])ublic took the 
trouble to learn the Tironiau system, by which name the shorthand scrij)! was 
knu>^n : Tiron, the secretary of Cicero, being commonly, though no doubt 
incorrectly, credited with its invention. As to the hitter point, there are 
various references in the Greek classical authors to the practice of shorthand 
in ancient times. It is said even that Xenophon took dou ii the lectures of 
Socrates in this way, and ^^hether or not that statement is true, the existence 
of the rumour is in itself evidence of the prevalence of the custom from an 
early day. Very probably Tiron developed a modilied and gieatly improved 
system of shorthand writing, and doubtless this became popular, since lexi- 
cons we^ written interpreting the Tiroiiian script in terms of ordinal y 
Latin. But, as has been said, all this does not make it pi tbable that the 
average reader umlerstood the script, and it seems much more likely that 
the popular authors were represented in the ordinary scri])t, subject, how- 
ever, to numerous abbre\ iations. The writeis who were mo^^t in \ogue in 
imperial Rome are said to have been Ovid, Piopcitius, and Mai ti.il among 
the satirists ; Homer, Virgil, and Horace among the jioets ; and C’icero, Liv>, 
and Pliny among jirose WTiteis. It is alleged that the w'oiks of most of 
these were in every private collection. Of all this great store of literary 
treasures not a single line has b<‘en preserved in tlie original manuscript, 
save only a few rolls from the lilirary at Heieulaneum, and most of these aie 
charred and damaged beyond recognition. 

Thanks to the use of slave labour, it Avould ajipcar that the Roman pub- 
lisher was able, not merely to jmt out larg<‘ editions of books, but to sell 
these at a very reasonable pi ice. According to a statement of Martial him- 
self, a very good copy of the first book of his epigrams could be purchased 
for five denarii. This presumably must refer to the cheapest edition, prob- 
ably a papyrus roll, though no definite data as to the relative cost of pajiyrus 
and parchment are available. Naturally, there were more expensive editions 
put out for those who could afford them. It was customary, for example, to 
tint the back of the parchment roll w ith purple ; at a later day the inscribed 
part itself was sometimes tinted with the same colour, and this custom also 
may have prevailed as early as the Roman time. Certain books were illus- 
tnUtod with pictures, as appears from a remark of Pliny ; but this practice 
was undoubtedly very exceptional. It may not have been unusual, however, 
to ornament or emphasise portions of the manuscript by using red ink, for 
the ink wells illustrated iu the paintings of Pompeii are often shown to be 
double, and the presumable object of this was to facilitate the use of ink of 
two colours. 

The pen employed by the Roman scribe was made of a reed and known 
as a c(damu8. It was sharpened and split, not unlike a modem quill pen. 
The question has been raised many times as to whether the Romans did not 
em^oy the quill pen itself. Certain pictures seem to surest that the quilt 
TOn was used not merely by the Romans, but by the Egmtians as well. 
There seems little ground for this supposition, however, and the first specific 
reference to a quUl pen was in the writings of Isidorus, who died in 686 A.D. 
This proves that the use of quills had begun not later than the seventh 
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century, but it is extremely doubtful whether the Romans employed them, 
though the quill seems so obvious a substitute for the reed that its non-em- 
ployment causes wonder. But the history of all simple inventions shows 
how fallacious would be any argument drawn from this obvious inference. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the reed pen held its own against the quill 
for some centuries after the invention of the latter. Even in the late Middle 
Ages the reed was still employed for part icuhir kinds of writing in preference 
to the quill, and no doubt a certain numljcr of people for generations con- 
tiiuie<l to prefer the rood, just as there are pcojdc now who prefer a quill 
pen to the steel pens that were perfected in Every desk in the read- 

ing n>om at the British Museum to-day is supplied with a quill as well as a 
.steel pen ; and a fair proportion of the readers there seem to jirefer the 
i'oriner. 

It would not do to lea^e the subject of Roman books without at least iuei. 
dental mention of the tablet'* wliich were in universal use. These w'ere j)rob- 
ably not employed in writing books for the market, but it is quite probable 
that many autliors used them in making tlie lirst drafts of theii books. The 
so-i ailed wax tablet was really made of w<iiMl, quite in the fonu of a modem 
child's slate, the wax to receive the w'riting being put upon the portion that 
• orresponds to the slate ])roper. 'J'hese tablets were usually bound together 
111 tw’os or thn*e.s, and only the inner surfaces were emt»lo}ed to vecei^e ilie 
w’riting, tlie outer surface ]»eiiig reserved for a title in tlie case of business 
<loemneiits, or for the addiess when the tablet W'as iist‘(l as a letter. When 
usc(f as business records oi in correspomlenee, the tablets were bound to- 
getbei witlj a cord, upon wbieb a seal was placed. It was quite the rule for 
a Homan eiti/eii to eanv a t.ddet about with him for the purimse of making 
notes. The implement used in writing was a pointed metal needle known 
as the It was almost dagger-like in 2>roj>ortions, and was sometimes 

u.sed «is a weapon. It w'as said that Cjcsar once transtixed the arm of Cas- 
sius w’itli his stvlus ill a lit ol anger in the senate eliamber itself. The other 
end of the stylus w'as curved or tlattened, and was used to erase the writing 
on the tablet for corrections or to jirejmre the surface for a new' inscrqition J 

Turning from the practicalities of literatuie to a jel more iiniiortant 
j»hase of eVeryday life, let us wiliie.ss 


THE CEKEMONY OF A ROMAN MARRIAGE 

The solemn ritual of marriage w’as based on the virginity of the bride, 
and so appeared in a curtailed version when a widow married again, which, 
even in later times, was regarded as somewdiat shocking and in the earliest 
period of antiquity was of rare occurrence. 

Particular care was taken in choosing the wedding-day, because certain 
times of the year were, from a religious point of view, ill adapted for the 
wedding ceremony, particularly the whole month of May and the first half 
of June. For the Lemuria and the sacrifice of the Argei fall in May, and 
in the beginning of June come the dies religioH^ devoted to the holiness of 
Vesta, which come to a close on the 16th of June with the purification of 
the temple of Vesta. Other days to be avoided were the aie9 parentdUM 
(from the 13th to the 2l8t of February), the first half of March, the three 
days on which the Nether World was open (mundit^ paUt on 
August, the 6th of October, and the 8th of November), all dies 
the calends, the nones, and the ides. But solemn marriages were not 
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OQO^ueted on festival days chiefly because, in early times at all events, tlie 
participators in the marriage were hindered by the festival. Widows on the 
other hand did not exclude such days from their selection. 

All that we are told of the decoration of the bride is again concerned 
with virgins. On the day before marriage the girl laid aside her virginal 
attire (toga prcBtexta'), sacrificing it with her toys to the gods and perhaps 
originally to the Lares of her father's house. As was the custom for a 
youth before taking the toga^ she was invested (oyninia causa) with a new 
garment suitable to her new condition before going to sleep, a tunica recta 
or regUla^ and upon her head was placed a red hair net. The bridal dress 
itself was a tunica recta, that is to say a garment woven according to ancient 
custom with vertical, not horizontal, threads, held together with a woollen 
girdle (cingulum) that was bound with a nodus herculeus; instead of the 
hair net she was provided with a red s(‘arf ( flammeuni) with which she veiled 
her head (nvbit, ohnulut ) ; its red colour oiil> distinguished it from those 
scarfs which all women wore when they went out. Her hair was arranged 
in sex crines, that is, plaits or locks held together not with a comb but with 
a crisping pin bent at the end {hasta cceUbaris) and separated by ribbons. 
Beneath the scarf on her head she wore a wreath of flowers gathered by 
herself, and at a later ])eriod the bridegroom himself also wears a wreath. 

The ceremony of the marriage day falls into three parts : the handing 
over of the bride, her home taking, and her reception into the husband's 
house; with regard to the disposition of the separate customs appertaining 
to these three acts w'e are to some extent left to ecuijecture. 

The solemnisation of marriage began with ausj}icia. which w’ere usually 
taken by proper auspUes in the silence of early morning, just as at the 
sponsalia it was sought to inquire into the w'ill of the gods by an omen 
before sunrise. In the earliest times the flight (»f birds w’as observed, this 
kind of divination being later on replaced in private life (as it already 
existed in public) by the e.isier jirocess of causing a harrispica to examine 
entrails. But the saeritice made with a view of consulting the gods, the 
performers of which have also been called auspices^ must not be confounded 
with the main sacrifice, for it took place before the handing over of the 
bride. The sacrilicial animal w'as probably a sheep, the skin of wdiich W'as 
afterwards used for tli<* confarreatio. 

On the assembly of tlie guests the auspices entered to announce the 
result of their in\estigation. After this only is the marriage contract 
completed, and even in later tiincb before ten witnesses such as were 
accustomed to be present at the ancient confarreatio ; the bride Jind bride- 
groom then declaic their consent to the w’edding, and wheie there is a 

the former declares her w ill to enter into the manns and thereby 
the family of her husband, originally announcing also her readiness to ex- 
change her own name for that of her husband in the formula quando tu 
Oaius ego Caia. After this declaration the bridal jiair are brought together 
i)y a married w'oman (pronuha) and take each other’s hands {dertras jungunt)-, 
upon which, at the corfarreatio, in accordance w ith the most ancient Roman 
sacrificial custom, a bloodless sacrifice is brought consisting of fruits and a 
panii farreiis. It was dedicated to Jupiter and so was probably performed 
DjT'the DtaZi# px«sent; he pronounced the forma of prayer in which 

the go^ of wedlock, especially Juno, and the rustic deities Tmlus, Picuav* 
nus, and Pilumnns were invoked. During the sacrifice the bridal pair sat 
upon two chairs joined together, over which the skin of the sheep that had 
b^ slain was stretched ; at the prayer they wandered round the altar from 
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right to left ; a camillm lent his’services, bearing a cmmrxm in which mAa 
^aUa and other requisites of the sacrifice were received. 

Whether at the confarreatio there was an animal sacrifice besides the 
sacrifice of grain, or not, we do not know; Ulpian seems to assume that 
there was. In later times the sacrifice of corn fell into desuetude, but for 
the rest the old ritual was maintained as far as possible, so that for instance 
there was always a prayer delivered, if not by a priest, by an auspex nupti- 
arvm and addressed to other gods. Also in these later times the celebration 
of marriage centred round the sacrifice of a calf or even of a pig, and the 
newly wedded pair set out this sacrifice tliemsehes, not always in the house 
but sometimes before a public temple. Not only have wt* express witnesses 
to testify to this, but also pictorial representationM in which jiaj-tly the temple 
is sketched and partly the sacritice in process of performance, which would 
'have no sense if the sacrifice tf)ok place in the house. So it comes that sac- 
rifice of animals could only be conducted in the house, as in the temple, 
under certiiin conditions, whereas it was quite coinmon on the sacrificial 
altars erected especially for private sacrifice in front (if the temples. The 
'witnesses having expressed their congratulations (felintfr) m a shout of 
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appro'val, the sacrifice was followed by the ctna^ which, like all earlier por- 
tions of the celebration, was usually lield in the house of the bride’s father. 

Tlie guests having risen from this at fall of night, the deductio begins. 
Tlie bride is taken from the arms of her mother ,iiid conducted in solemn 
procession to the new house, tlie procession including not only the guests 
hut also the interested public. Flute-playeri? and torch-bearers lead the 
way, the procession sings a fescennine song and eclioes the ciy talasse; the 
boys bid the bridegroom strew walnuts as he is now taking leave of the 
games of childhood. The bride is accompanied by three 2 meri patrimi et 
matrimi^ one of them bearing a torch in front, the other two leading the 
bride; after her arc borne distaff and spinning-wheel. The bridegroom's 
torch is not, like the others, made of fine resin, but of w'hite thorn (Spina 
alha)^ which is sacred to Ceres and a charm against 'witchery ; it is captured 
h} the guests and carried away by violence. The procession haying reached 
the new house, the bride anoints the door-posts with fat or oil and binds 
tlicm with woollen fillets ; then she is borne over the threshold of the house 
and received in the atrium by her husband into the common possession of fire 
and water ; that is to say, she is made a partner in domestic life and the ser- 
vice of the gods. In the atrium, her future living room, opposite t^ 
the leetuB genialis is made ready by the pronuha ; here she prays to me gra 
of the new home for a happy marriage. On the day after the wedding she 
receives relations at the feast of Tepotia as a matron and presents her first 
sacrifice to the gods of the house./ 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

The restoration of the temples of Juno by Augustus and his consort 
indicated the interest the new government felt in the institution of marriage. 
Neither the history nor literature of Rome can be understood without clear 
ideas upon this branch of her social economy. All nations have agreed in 
investing marriage with a religious sanction ; but religion and policy were 
closely connected through every phase of the social life of the Romans, and 
in none more closely than in this. Marriage they regarded as an institutioo 
hallowed by the national divinities for the propagation of the Roman race, 
the special favourite of the gods. Its object was not to chasten tlie affections 
and purify the appetites of man, but to replenish the curies and centuries, to 
maintain the service of the national temples, recruit the legions and establish 
Roman garrisons in conquered lands. The marriage therefore of C’aius and 
Caia, of a Roman with a Rom.in, was a far lugher and liolier matter, in the 
view of their priests and legislators, than the union of' a Rtniian with a for- 
eigner, of aliens with aliens, or of slaves with sl«i\es. Even the legitimate 
union of the sexes among the citizens was regulated by descending scale of 
confarreation, coemption, an<l mere cohabitation : and the offspring of the 
former only were <pialilied for tlie highest religions functions, sucli as fliose 
of the flainen of Jupiter, and apparently of the vestal \irgins, on whicli 
the safety of the state was deemed most strictly to d(‘pend. 

These jealous regulatnais were fostered in tlie Hrst instance by a grave 
political necessity; but the increase (d the power of Rome, tlie enlargement 
of her resources, tlie multi])licution of her allies, her clients and dcjunideiits, 
Jiad long relaxed her vigilain-e in maintaining the purity »»f her ehildren’s 
descent. Tlie dietates of naluie, reinfor(‘ed by tlie obser\ation of foreign 
examples, had long rel)elle<l in this mutter against the tyrannical prescriptions 
of a barbarous antiquiU. After tlie eastern cmuj nests of the republic it 
became impossible to maintain tlie nice in its stale of social isolation. In Ids 
winter quarters at Athens, Samos, or Ephesus, the rude husbandman of Alba 
or the Volscian hills was dazzled by the faseiiiatioiis of w’onien whose accom- 
plishments fatally eclipsed the homely virtues of the Latin and Sabine ma- 
trons. To form legitimate eonnections with these foreign eharmers was 
forbidden him by the harsh institutions of a Servius or Numa ; while his 
ideas wei-e so narrow’ed and debased by bad law's, that lie never dreamt of 
raising his ow’ii couiilryw'omeii bj education to the level of their superior 
attractions. Gravely impressing upon his wife and daughters that to sing 
and dance, to cultivate the knowledge of languages, to exercise the taste and 
understanding, was tlie business of the hired courtesan, it was to the courte- 
san that he repaired himself for the solace of his owm lighter hours. The 
hetserse of Greece had been driven to the voluptuous courts of Asia by the 
impoverishment, and perhaps the declining refinement, of their native enter- 
tainers. They were now invited to the great western capital of wealth and 
luxury, where they shared with viler objects the admiration of the Roman 
nobles, and imparted perhaps a shade of sentiment and delicacy to their most 
sensual carouses. The unnatural restrictions of the law formed a decent 
excuse for this class of unions, which were often productive of mutual regard, 
and were hallowed at Mast at the shrine of public opinion. 

Such fortunate cases were, however, at the best, only exceptional. For 
the most part, the Grecian mistress'of the proconsul or imperator, the object 
of a transient appetite, sought to indemnify herself by venal rapacity for 
actual contempt and antieipated desertion. The influence of these seductive 
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intriguera poisoned the springs of justice before the provincial tribunalM. 
At an earlier period a brutal general could order a criminal to be beheaded 
at his supper table, to exhibit to his paramour the spectacle of death ; at a 
later, the luxurious governor of a province allow ed his freedwoman to nego- 
tiate with his subjects for the price of their rights and privileges, or carried 
her at his side in his progress through Italy itself. The frantic declamatiens 
of (’icero against the licentiousness of Verres and Antony in this respect 
w'ere a fruitless and, it must be admitted, a hollow attempt to play upon an 
extinct religious sentiment. 

The results of this vicious indulgence w'ere more depr,i\ing than the vice 
itself. The unmarried Roman, thus (ohabiting with a freed woman or slave, 
became the ftitlier of a bastard brood, against w lioiu the gates ol the city were 
shut. Ilis pride was wounded in the tenderest pait; his loyalty ^o the com* 
luoinvc.ilth was shaken, lie chose rather to ab.mdon the wi etched offspring 
of his amours, Ilian to^ breed them up as a repmacli to himself, and see them 
sink below' the rank in which tlu*ir father w'us born. 

In tlie abh(*nce of all true religious feiding, the jiossossiuu of children 
was llie surest pledge to the state of the jniblic moi ility of her eitkciis. 
H\ tl»e renunciation of marriage, wiiich it became the husliion to avow^and 
lio.isi, public confidence w'as shaken to its centre. On the other hand, the 
women ihemsehes, iiisulled liy the neglect of the other ‘scx, and exasper- 
ated at tlie inferio^it^ of their iiosition, revenged themsehes by holding the 
institution of legitimate m.iniage with almost equal aversion. They w'ere 
indigiuint at the servitude to which it bound them, the stab" of dependence 
and leqal iiieapaciU in which it kept them ; for it left them w'itliout 
lights, and without the eiiioMiieiit of their own property ; it reduced them 
to the status of mere eliihiivii, or rather transferred them from the pow'er 
of tlieir ]jarcnt to that of tlieir husband. Tliey continued tlirough life, in 
spite of the mockery of icsiiecl W'ith wdiieli the law s surroimded tliem, things 
rather than persons ; tilings th.it could be sold, transferred backwards and 
forwards, from one master to another, for the .sake of their dowry or even their 
liowers of child-bearing. For the smallest fault the> might be placed on 
tri.il before tlieir liusbaiuLs, or if one were more than usually considerate in 
judging upon liis ow'ii ease, before a council of their relations. They might be 
beatim with rods, even to death itself, for adultery or any other heinous 
crime ; w Idle they might sufler divorce from the merest caprice, and simply 
for the alleged departure of tlieir youth or beauty. 

The latter centuries of the Roman commonwealth are filled writh the 
domestic struggles occasioned by the obstinacy with w’hich political restric- 
tions were maintained upon the most sensitive of the social relations. 
Beginning with wild and romantic legends, the account of these troubles 
becomes in the end an important feature in history. As early as the year 
330 H.C., it is said, a great number of Roman matrons attempted the lives of 
their husbands by poison. They were dragged before the tribunals, proba- 
bly domestic, and adjudged to death. As many as 170 are said to have 
suffered. In the foliowring century, after the promulgation of the Oi^piau 
law, which forbade women to keep more than half an ounce of gold, to wear 
robes of various colours, and to ride in the carpentum, they formed a new 
conspiracy — such at least was the story — not to destroy their hushandA, 
hut to refuse conversation writh them and frustrate their hopes of progenj. 
This was followed at the distance of half a century bjr the fea? VbootwMf 
“ the most unjust of laws,’* in the judgment of the^ Christian AugustinOt 
'vhich excluded wromen from the right of inherituig. Of these lawrs, 

H. W.— YOb. TI. 2 a 
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however, the first was speedily abrogated, the other was evaded, and, by under- 
hand and circuitous means, women came to receive inheritances, to the great 
scandal, as afterward appeared, of the reformers under the empire. But 
the continued quarrel of the sexes was exaggerated by mutual jealousy, and 
at the outbreak of the Catilinarian conspiracy, it was currently reported 
among the men that the traitors obtained money for their enterprise from 
a multitude of matrons, Avho longed for a bloody revolution to exterminate 
their husbands. 

In the primitive ages the state had not onl> regulated tlie forms of 
marriage, but had undertaken to enforce it. Among tlie duties of the 
censors was that of lev 3 'ing fines upon the citizen win) persisted in remain- 
ing single to the detriment of the public weal. The censure of Camillus 
and Postumius, 403 n.c., was celebrated for the patriotic vigour with wdiich 
this inquisition was made. In process of time the milder method of encour- 
aging marriage by rewards was introduced, tlie earliest mention of which, 
perhaps, is in a speech of Scipio, censor in the } ear 199 n.c. At this time it 
appears, certain immunities were already granted to the fathers of legitimate, 
and even of adopted, children, which last the censor denounced as an abuse. 
But neither rewards nor penalties proved effectual to check tlie increasing 
tendency to celibacy, and at the jieriod of the (Iracchi an alarm was sounded 
that the old lloman race was becoming rapidly extinguished. Tin* censor of 
the year 131 b.(\, Metellus Macedonicus, expounded the e\il to the senate in 
a speech which seems to ha\e been among the most curious productions of 
antiquity. “Could we exist without wives at all,*' it beg, in, “doubtless we 
should all rid ourselves of the plague the-v are to us ; since, how’e\er, nature 
has decreed th, at we cannot dispense with the infliction, it is best to bear it 
manfully, and rather look to the permanent conser\.ition of the state than 
to our own transient siitisfaction.*’ It is still nnire curious, perhaps, that 
above a hundred years aftenvards Augustus should have \entured to recite 
in the polished senate of his owni generation the cynical in\ective of a ruder 
age. But, so it was, that w'hen the legislation of Julius (\csar w.is ffiiind 
ineffectual for controlling the still growing evil, it wms reinforced by his 
successor with an enhancement both of penalties and rewards, and the bitter 
measure recommended by the arguments and even the language of the 
ancient censor. 

The importance attached by the emperor to this fmitless legislation ap- 
pears from his turning Ills efforts in this direction from the first year of his re- 
turn to Rome. When he took the census with Agrippa in 28 n.c., he insisted 
on carrying into execution the regulations of the dictator, which had been 
neglected during the interval of anarchy, and w ere destined speedily to fall 
into similar neglect again. Upon tliis one point tlie master of the Romans 
could make no impression upon the dogged disobedience of liis subjects. 
Both the men and the women preferred the loose terms of union upon wdiich 
they had consented to cohabit to the harsh provisions of antiquity. They 
despised rewards, and penalties they audaciously defied. Eleven years later 
Augustus caused the senate to pass a new law^ of increased stringency, by 
whieh the marriage of citizens of competent age was positively required. 
Three years grace was allowed for making a choice and settling preliminaries ; 
but when the allotted interval was expired, it was found expedient to pro- 
long it for two years more ; from time to time a farther respite seems to have 
been conceded, and we find the emperor still straggling almost to the close 
of his life to impose this intolerable restraint upon the liberty or licence of 
the times. 
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The consent of the fathers themselves, subservient as they {generally were, 
was given with murmurs of reluctance, the more so, perhaps, as they alone 
were excepted from the indulgence, which was now prudently extended to 
e\ ery lower order of citizens, of permission to form a legitimate marriage 
with a freed woman. The measure was received indeed Avith outward defer- 
ence, but an inwciid determination to evade or overthrow it. Even the poets, 
who were instructed to sing its praises, renounced the obligation to fulfil its 
conditions; Avliilc others, whose voices w'ere generally tuned to accents of 
adulation, exulted openly in its relaxation or postponement. 

The nature of the penalties and rewards assigned by this law shows that 
the views of Augustus were for the most part confined to the rehabilitation 
of marriage in tlie higher classes, and the restoration of the purest blood of 
Rome. On the one hand, celibacy was punished by incapacity to receive 
bequests, and even the married man who happened to be childless was 
regarded with sus])icion, and mulcted of one-half of ever} legacy. On the 
other, the father of a family enjoved a place 
of distinction in the theatres, and preference 
in competition for piildic office. He was re- 
lieved from the iesi>onsibilities of a tutor or a 
judex, and, as by tlic earlici measure of the 
ilictator, was cxcusi d from a portion of the pub- 
lii burdens, if father of thiec children at Rome, 
of four 111 Italy, or of five in the provinies. 

01 the two consuls, precedence was given, not 
to tlie seni<»r in age, according to ancient usage, 
but to the husband and the father of the most 
numerous offspring. It is clear that such jiro- 
Msioiis as tliesc could have had little applica- 
tion to the great mass of the citizens, who lived 
oil the favour of their noble patrons or the 
houiity of the treasury, and bred up a honle of 
]iau])ers to eat into the vitals of the state. 

TJie perverse subjects of this domestic Icgis- 
l.ition seem at first to have sought to evade it 
b} entering into contracts of marriage which r„maw Terracotta Tot 
tliey afterwards omitted to fulfil. It was ixapies mqm'uuu 

necessary to enact new provisions to meet this 

subterfuge. The facility allowed by the ancient usage to divorce formed 
another obvious means of escape ; but again did the vigilant reformer inter- 
fere by appointing tlie observation of onerous forms for the legal separation 
uf married parties. When a divorce had actually taken jilace, the parties 
tell again under the provisions of the iiiarriage law, and were required to 
find themselves fresh consorts within a specified iiiterv al. Another mode 
of driving the reluctant citizens within the marriage pale was the infliction 
of penalties and disgrace upon unchastity beyond it ; while now', for the 
first time, adultery, which had been left to be punished by the domestic 
tribunal as a privait* injury, was branded as a crime against the general well- 
^ing, and suojected to the animadversion of the state. But Augustus wfts 
not satisfied with directing his thunders against the guilty ; he sought to 
anticipate criminality by imposing fresh restraints upon the licentious mw- 
ners of the age. After the example of his predecessors in the oensorship, 
he fixed a scue of expense for the luxuries of the table, and pretended to 
regulate the taste of the women for personal ornaments. At the gladiatorial 
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shows, from which they could no longer be excluded, he assigned different 
places for the two sexes, remo^dng the women to the hinder rows, the least 
favourable either for seeing or being seen, and altogether forbade them to 
attend the exhibitions of ^v-restliiig and boxing.® 


PATERNAL ArTHOlilTY AND ADOPTION: THE SLAVERY OP CHILDREN 

If the Roman cusloiii in relation to marriage and the po.sitioii of women 
generally is decidedly to be preferred to tliat of the (Ireeks, it cannot be 
denied that the reverse v\as the case as regards the relations of children, as the 
arbitrary power which the fatlier liail over them in Rome was a flagrant 
injustice: the freedom of an individual was thus limited in a most uujust 
manner, and the child hcdd in an iinnatural depcndeiua* on his father. The 
great mistake consisted in the Roman lather considering the jiovver whicli 
Nature imposes as a duty mi tlie ciders, ot guiding Miid protecting a child 
during infancy, as exteinling (»vcr his liccilom, involving his life and death, 
and coiitmiuiig during his entin* cxistcm c. The (irei ian law differed in 
two respects from the Roman: lli.st, that the iatherV ]K>\\er ecased vv'ith the 
son’s independence, and this he attained eilin r by arriving at a eertain 
period of life, or bv iiiarn.ige, «ir by lieing eiitereil on the list of citi- 
zens. Secondly, the (inuiaii fatlu*r liad merelv the light <tf terminating the 
relation between diiUl and j»4iivnt, by haiiishiiig him from his house, or 
disinheriting him, without daring to injure either his liberty or lile. 

The patria poicatais of the Romans was in thcon indeed verv different 
from absolute ]»osscssioii hut in realitv it a[)juoai*hed vi*rv near 

to it, e.sj»ec*ially in .(iicieiit tiiin's; only tlH‘ latter extended ovir things, th'e 
former over persons, (’oiisetjneiitl) lliis potvstass gave the lather the right 
over the life and liberty of lii^ child. This hiw, said to he as early as 
Romulus, but at any rate verv ancient, was levived in all its s. \»‘rity in the 
Twelve 'fahles. The uiimitur.il part ol this decree was somewhat niodilicil, 
in that the rigid of life and <leath }»eloiigeil in fai t to th.it ot disiiptine and 
punishment, whieh was jieriiiittid by the state to the pater famUiast, and as 
the father could not act on his own jndgiiiciit, hut must, (‘oiiloi ui.ibly to 
custom, summon a lamilv council, ddiis judgment is im*iitioin*d by Valeiins 
Maximus,*' wheie he savs ot T, Manlius Toupiatu.s, ne rviutilio quidem neces- 
sariorum inditjere rredidit, as his son h.id hetMi ai’oused by tin* Macedonians 
on account of extortion. The father sat in judgment fiu- three days, hearing 
witnesses and so on, and at last banished his sou from his presence, where- 
upon he kUled himself. 

Other examples are related, of wiitenre being passed on sons by their 
fathers, without mention of tlic family council, and probably because the 
official position of the father rendered such aid unnecessary, as in the harsh 
judgment of Brutus and T. Manlius Imperiosus. In capital offences, too, 
the father could by liimsolf inflict punishment, as it is deemed more proper 
that he should himself condemn }ii.s sun, than that lie should come himself ae 
Ids accuser. Valerius Maximus relates two instances of a father’s judgment 
in the time of Augustus. In the latter case the father condemned the son 
for parricide, letting him off with exile only. A solemn family council also 
preceded, to which 3ie emperor was invited ; there the kindness of the father 
openly prevailed, and whilst he made use of his right, he protected his son 
from the punishment which he would have found in the public court of 
justice. The second ease proves the harshness and misuse to which this 
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right could be applied. But after all, not one cjise of absolute death is men- 
tioned, but only of cruel imniHhineiit. If a misuse of the ‘patria potestus 
occurred in earlier times, the censor couhl resent it. Orosius even speaks of 
a public indictment ; in later days the eni])eri»r saw to it, as it is related 
of Trajan and Hadrian. In llie two-liundredlh year of tlie empire this 
power was taken away from the father 1>\ law. 

Although the right of sale undeiiiaiily existed, and was recognised hv 
the Twelve Tables, no recorded instance of it exist*,; and we may therefore 
.siij)[)i>se that it was early abolished, and used i>nly as a form in the emanci- 
pailo. Numa even seems i(» lia\e limited this nght, according tt) Dionysius. 
Ill tlie form oi emancipation the father liad the ligliL to s( 11 ihe son three 
times; after the third time la* did not again tome into the potegtas. 

From the jtairia poteHtai< must be entiivl\ sejiarated the light with which 
we frequently meet in antiquit \, of kdling or exposing mw-boin children. 
Ill Rome it did not exist to mi great .in extent iis i Ni‘W'iiere, Romulus is 
s,iul to lia\(‘ inlerdieted sons and iiist-hoin daiiglilers from being killed. 
On the other liand, it semis to ha\e been eommanded th.it the deformed 
should be put to death. 'Phal the exjmsure ami iniudti* (d the new-born 
w.»s not inlreqiient. even in the most important families, m.jny instances 
sliow. 

The sou remained in the father\ pow'er until his death, unless either of 
tlieiu had sutli red a capitin iVimimitin, The patria potentam ceased if the sou 
hi « .ime i\ fl nnen tJiaiis. Other dignities iii.ufe no iliffeienee. Tu the ease of 
a d.iughler it ceased when she entered into marriage with manns^ or became 
a \i still viigiii. 11 .1 fatlier wished to lenounee the patria potestas over liis 
son, it must be done either hv adoption (h\ wliiili Jie iiassed into another 
po(i»fas) or bv the fornialitv of einaiieipation.^ 

Ciiated bv nature or transferred by adoption, the paternal authority 
1 oiild be replaced, at the death ot the father of the family, hy giiai*diaii- 
sliip (tutria) for the jirotection of children {tiitvhi hnpuhcruni. pupiUarU') 
and women {tutda muliehrisyor it emild evTii be reviv'd! after it had expired 
under the name of tiusleeshij) (ewra), for the jirotection of persons of full 
age but recognised as incapable of managing for tlieniselves. 

Jiirisj^rndence coneerning gnardiansliiji and trusteesliij) was first of all 
dominated by the prineijdes of the ancient geiitilitioiis law as sanctioned by 
the Twelve Tables. 

At the death of a father the feminine portion of a fainilj" — the widow 
and growu-up but unmarried daughters, were looked upon as tui jvris 
in the sense that they could administer their own property, but as they 
could not bring actions (except iu the case of the vestals), they needed 
for all legal acts which concerned them, the authority (auctoritas) of a 
guardian. The sons reached the age of puberty at fourteen ; under that age 
they required a guardian. If the family had a new head over fourteen years 
old, he was the guardian of all those under age and of all the females of the 
family ; in the contrary case the guardian came from outside the family. 

The law of the Twelve Tables did not allow those interested tlM 
choice of their guardian ; the legitimate guardian was the nearest relatlda 
{agnat) of the deceased, or, in default, one of the members of the gens. It 
‘''-’as exactly the same for the trusteeship which came into operation when ^ 
citizen mi jurig was recognised as mad, or decreed by the interdiotom of 
wie prtetor to be in the position of a maniac on account of prodigality. Tlie 
trustee had the most unlimited powers over the person and property of the 
person so decreed. 
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The lawyers laboured to make the guardianship of the young secure and 
effective, to suppress the guardianship of women and to abolish the inter- 
ference of the gentilitious customs in favour of natural relationship. 

A first step had already been taken in the time of the Twelve Tables — 
the father of the family was permitted to choose and appoint by will the 
guardian of his children. The legitimate guardian according to the gentili- 
tious law was called upon to replace the testamentaiy guardian in case the 
latter refused to undertake the guardianship. Later the law Atilia^ about 
190 B.C., empowered the prajtor urbauus or the college of the tiibunesof the 
plebs to nominate a guardian (tutor atiliamn) in default of a legitimate or 
testamentary guardian in case the hitter refused to undertake the guardian- 
ship. The custom was even introduced at this epoch of leaving to the 
widows, by will, the choice of their guardian (tutor vptivm')^ either allowing 
them to change them once or twice (optio amjmta)^ or as nian\ times as 
it pleased them (optio plena). AVomen could e\eii ese.ipe effective guardian- 
ship — esj^ecially with the object of acquiring the right to make wills — b} 
tricks of procedure. For this purpose they made use of lidiieiary co-emptioii. 
Co-eraption substituted the co-cmidionator for the guardian, 'riieman who 
thus acquired the riglits of a husband ceded Uu^ Avoman to a third person bj 
mancipation. The latter emancipated the woman whose guardian he re- 
mained in form (tutor fiduciariun). This ]>rocedure was well known in the 
time of (liceiH). It must lie added that it was not aj)plicd in such an ea^y 
fashion when the guardian w’as the tutor of geniilitioiis law ; the 

latter could not be forced to gi\e his lonsent to the fictitious marriage 
wliich began the work of deliAcrance. 

Thus it was against the legitimate guaidiiinshi]> that the legists directed 
their efforts. Augustus rele.used fi om or<liiurv giiardi.mslnp all w omen having 
three children, and free<lw'oinen w'ho w’ere motliei s of four childi cn. Claudius 
absolutely suppressed gentiliiicuis guardian.sliip l\»r woiiuui. It wuhohIa kept 
up for children. There remained only ordinary giiardiaiislii[) be annihi- 
lated. Hadrian rendered fiduciary oo-emptions unnecessary b\ gi \ iiig w omen 
the right of making w'illswith the consent of their guardians, and Antoninus 
in certain cases recognised tlie leguliU of wills made without this sanction. 
As women had already received tlie right of administration of their jtroperty, 
guardianship Avas from that time almost objectless as far as they Avere i-on- 
cerned. It disa])peared of itself. The movement of emancipation continued ; 
from the time of Diocletian Avomen began to acquire the riglit of guardian- 
ship OA'er their oaa'ii children. 

As to the guardianship of young hoys the legists had tried to extend, not 
the liberty of the wards, but the responsibility of the guardians. They even 
thought good to extend the guardianshi]) under another name beyond the 
age fixed by the ancient law, Avhich declared male children to have attained 
puberty at the age of fourteen. From the commencement of the second cen- 
tury before Christ, a law Pl»toria created a state of minority from fourteen 
to twenty -five ; for fear the minors should be “ circumvented,” it decreed 
that the loans agreed to by them should only be legal if they had been ivit- 
nemd by a trustee named by tbe prsetor. Marcus Aurelius made it a duty 
of the magmtrates to nve ^rmanent trustees to all minors who requested 
them, and it was to the latter’s interest to do so, because otherwise they 
could not appeal to the law. The trusteeship of minors had, in spite of dis- 
tinctions, a singular resemblance to that of madmen and persons interdicted 
and to the guardianship of children. And, from the time of Constantine, it 
was much same as the other kinds. There was however one difference : 
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this was that the interdicted persons were reduced to a passive condition, 
and a ward was only allowed to act with authorisation of the guardian, 
whilst the minor could contract debts without the consent of his trustee. 

Jurisprudence here became confused by its precautions ; it hesitated 
between respect for individual liberty and the far more potent anxiety to 
safeguard the material interests of tlie familj.i/ 

It will be understood tliat llit* lespect for individual libert}” here referred 
to has reference only to a relatively small portion of tlic community. The 
l.irgcr number of the inhabitants of Home Lad no individual liberty; nor, 
indeed, any other right that commanded respect. In a word, the mass of 
the population was made up of slaves; thertdorc, even a casual glance at the 
manners and customs of Roman society cannot disregard this unfortunate class 


THE l>aTITUTIO> OF SLWEKV 

The slaves in a large Roman house sprang from two different origins: 
either tliey had been bought or tliey w'cre born in the Inmse of a slave 
father and a slave mothei. 'riicse latter were called I’f'rwrtP, and were more 



esteemed than the others. It is to them that theii masters refer in the 
inspiiptions w'ith the greatest respect and tenderness. They W'ere supposed 
to lie attached to the family in which they had been boin. Resides, they 
had not been branded by the humiliation of a public sale, and this meant a 
great deal. The bought slave had appeared in the market-place, his feet 
marked with w’hite and a label round his neck, on wdiich his merits and 
defects were inscribed ; he had been set on a platform and had been made to 
jump, turn a somersault, walk, run, laugh, and talk. The slave born in the 
house had at least escaped this ignominious ordeal. It was as though his 
dignity as a man had been less entirely lost, and as though ho must be more 
capable of noble feeling. The man himself was so proud of this title of 
vema that in some instances it was retained even after liberation, and the 
freedman caused it to be inscribed on bis tomb. 

The number of slaves which these two sources of servitude, birth and pjir- 
chase, introduced into Rome must have been very considerable. The Sytiaa 
or Numidian whom the steward of a great noble had bought in the street of 
the Subura or near the temple of Uwtor, for the purpose of making nee 
of him as runner or cook, was sure, on entering the palace of his new mas- 
ter, to find himself in a numerous company. The moralists complain that 
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in the great houses the servitors were counted by thousands, and here they 
cannot M accused of exaggerating. Tacitus and Pliny say the same. In 
a satire by Petronius, Trimalchio, who does not know the tenth part of the 
^ves he possesses, is informed every morning of the number of them born 
during the night on his domain. This is not, as miglit be supposed, an 
imaginary scene, and history confirms the fable. iSeiieca tells us nearly the 
same thing of one of Pompey's freedmen. Even this freedman had legions 
of slaves ; and according to the custom of good generals who keep a reckon- 
ing of the number of their soldiers, a secretarv \v as ordered to inform him 
every day of the changes that biith, sales, or death had made in this army 
since the day before. 

At the present time wealth is moie equally distributed, life has become 
more simple, and we ha\e some dithcult^ in forming a conception of the 
households of the great nobles of ancient Rome. Let us imagine one of 
those rich patricians or knights who jiossessed tour or li\e thousand slaves, 
like that Cieciliiis of whom Pliny the Elder speaks. This niiiltitiide, ciowdcd 
together in the palaces or scattered amongst the faims, belong to diffeient 
nations and^peak different tongues. Besides, (‘ach nation has its siiecialty. 
Greece furnishes chiefly grammaiiaiis and scholais; the Asnitics are musi- 
cians or cooks; from Egypt come the he.iutitul iliihlicn whose rliatter 
amuses their masters; the Africans lun in inmt of the Inter to clear the 
way. As for the (Tennans, with their huge luxlies and thi*ir heacls peuhed 
none knows wheie (caput necio uhi lht*ii onlv use is to get killed 

in the arena for the greater diveisiou ot the Koiu.iii ])eople. Some older must 
be established in this confusion : they are classed actoiding to their nation, 
and are know’ii by the colour of their skin (ptr natioiuK tt i res) or, 
which is oftener the case, they are divided into gioups oi ten, oi d(‘cmies, 
with a decurion to command them. Above the dcciirions are placed, in the 
country the farmers (yillici)^ in the town the stewards {di»pen9atore9)» 

It is easy to see that to leed all these peoide was no eiusy matter, and it 
is a rule that in a well-regulated establishment the imustcr buys nothing 
outside, but has enough on his own estates to supply his whole household 
His domains supply him with every kind of commodity, his town houses 
contain workmen ot every trade. To guard against failure oi supplies he 
lays up stores of every kind in huge storehouses, w'hose riches lie does not 
always know. It is related that during the time when, as at the present 
\iay« the theatre sought to attract the crowd by the brilliancy of the 
9ehu^ a manager who had to provide dresses for a large number of the chorus, 
and did not want to go to this expense, went to Lucullus and asked him to 
lend him one hundred tunics. ^^A hundred tunics,*’ answered the rich 
Bonuia, “where do you expect me to find them ? Nevertheless I will see.” 
The neitt day he sent five thousand. The management of these huge for- 
tunae must have given a great deal of trouble, and consequently the master 
oftm excused himself from attending to it. Given up entirely to pleasure, 
he left all his affairs in the hands of stewards, who robbed him. When he 
consented to manage his business himself the laborious task was not with- 
out profit. It has oeen said with reason that if the Roman nobles had for 
many centuries a keen political sense, and if they showed themselves capable 
of ruling the world, this was because each one could undergo in his own 
domains an apprenticeship in the art of governing. The working of these 
vast ostates, the millions of sesterces to be handled, the nations of slaves to 
be managed, rendered the great nobles administrators and financiers from 
their youth up. 
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It is the rule that everyone imitates those above him, and it is the custom 
for the inferior classes to follow as much as possible the examples set them 
by the aristocracy. We have seen that the nobles of Rome displayed their 
wealth by tlie number of their slaves ; the middle class did likewise. Per- 
haps, even, this great number of servitors is still more striking in a modest 
liouse, so little does it seem to correspond with the owner's means. Marcus 
Scaurus, who afterwards became a great personage*, began by being very poor. 
He said in his memoirs that Iiis father only left him thirty-seven thou8;ind 
sohtorces [X20t) or and ten slaves. (Vrtainly at the present day no 

one who possessed only A' 296 in the world would have ten servants. The 
poet Horace was not very rich either : he lived on the liberality of Myce- 
nae \\ho gave him ease rather than richos. And yet he tells us that when 
he returned home in the evening he had thrt'c shues rea<ly to serve his din- 
ner. He gives us the bill of fare of this dinnt'r ; there are leeks, chick i)ea8, 
and a few cakes. It vouhl seem that three waiters are a great many for such 
a poor dinner, and that the re])ast is not in keejnng -with the service. 

And though the ex])eiise was small, it is impossible that the great number 
of superfluous slaves could have failed to b<* a general nuisance. Why did 
pcojile liave them ? Why did the middle <*l;Hses iinj*ose n[»on themselves a 
l)urdcn vvliioh weighed heavily on the rich? The answer is easy — they de- 
•siic I to make a show. Everybody wished lo dazzle tlie eves by an im])osiiig 
icUMue. The great jiersonagcs, when they went lo tlie Eoi uni, trailed after 
ilieiii a whole army of clients and friends. They re(piin*d hundreds of ser- 
\ linns or of freedmen whenever they left Rome. Tins is why they had to 
turn their country or town houses into veriluhle barracks. 

I'mler Nero the jirefect of Rome, Pedanius Secuiidus, baving been assas- 
sinated by one of liis slaves, all those that had that niglit slejil under his roof 
were arrested as accomplices. There were four hundred of tliem. The man 
uiio walked out alone had to defy prejudice, as Horace did. A magistrate 
who went iiut with only five servants, was pointed at in the streets. The 
people liad even begun to measure their esteem for a man according to the 
number of servants who aecoiiipaiiied him. An atlvocate was not considered 
eloquent if he did not have at least eight servitors behind his litter. When 
he was not rich enough to buy them he hired them, this being the only way 
by wdiich lie could get causes to plead and be listened to when he spoke. 
Women also made use of them to attract public attention. Juvenal says 
that Ogulnia took good care not lo go to the theatre alone ; who would 
have turned round to look at her ? She liired female attendants and a fair- 
haired damsel, to whom she pretended to give frequent orders. She carried 
display to such an extent that she was always accompanied by a respectable 
nurse and some female friends of good appearance. In this way Ogulnia 
was sure to create a sensation wherever she went. 

Thus the slaves were very useful out of doors ; they accompanied theit 
masters, created a good opinion of him, and contributed to his importanoe; 
but what was to be done with them in the house ? Tliere were too many fot 
occupation to be found for all in an ordinary household, and in order to 
give them something to do each had his particular office. “ I use my slaves**’ 
said a Greek, “like my limbs, one for each thing.” From this arose the ex- 
treme division of labour in ancient houses ; it was never carried farther t han 
at Rome. There were slaves to open the door to a visitor, others to bringf 
him in, others to lift up before him the heavy draperies, and others to'^- 
nounce him. There were some to carry the dishes to the table, others to 
carve, some to taste them before the guests, and others to offer them. “Thtsse 
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unhappy creatures,” says Seneca, “live only to carve the poultry well.” 
Each portion of a woman’s toilet was given to a different slave. 

The slave who had charge of the clothes was not the same as the one who 
looked after the jewels or the purple. There were special artists for hair- 
dressing and for perfuming. The tomb has even been discovered of an un- 
happy man whose sole function in life was to paint the aged Livia. Thus 
the master as soon as he returns home finds a crowd of servitors who are on 
the lookout for his wants and anticipate his orders. “ 1 sit down,” says a 
character in a comedy, “my slaves run up to me and take off my shoes, 
others hasten to arrange the couches and to prepare the repasts. They all 
take as much trouble as possible.” What is the result? That by force of 
being surrounded and waited upon the master contracts the habit of doing 
absolutely nothing. All these people who gather around him, and to whom 
he is so grateful, render him the worst service possible; they take from him 
the necessity of doing anything for himself. The Roman of tlie early da\s 
of Ihe republic, who had hardly more than one peivonal servant and who 
waited upon himself, was active and energetic; he conejuered the world. 
The Roman of the empire, continually surrounded by a troop of slaves, be- 
came cowardly, effeminate, and a dreamer. Of all the furniture in his house, 
his couch is the one he is most ready to use. He lies down to sleep, to eat, 
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to read, and to think. His servants divide amongst themselves all tlie func- 
tions of life, and all is minutely calculated to give him nothing to do. Rut 
this regularity which lie admires so much is full of danger. Physical activity 
cannot he relaxed without moral acti\ity suffering as "well, and he who ceases 
to act ends by ceasing to lia\e any ^\iU. This race of men mIio had given 
up exercising their bodies and keejniig themsehes in condition, also allowed 
their souls to become enervated. It is therefore a true saying tliat the large 
number of slaves which the Romans kept up contributed in no small measure 
to render themselves the slaves of tlie ctesars. 

Let us suppose the newly jiurchased slave thrown amidst the multitude of 
servants that fills the Roman house ; his first thought is naturally for his new 
master. He tries anxiously to know him, that he will see vvha\ he may ex- 
pect from him, and how he will be treated. Let us do like him, and let us 
ask first of all to what treatment he will be subjected, and what will be the 
relations between master and slave. The answer to tliis question is not 
easy ; the lot of the slave may be conceived of in different ways, and, for 
instance, it entirely changes its aspect according to wliether we study it from 
the laws or from the facts. Until the days of the Antonines, the law in 
relation to him is terribly hard. It abandons him wholly to his master, 
whose propertj^ he is as much as a field or a fiock of slieep. He has the 
right to use him or abuse him according to liis fancy. He is free to inflict 
upon him all kinds of insults and dishonour ; he can beat and kill him. YTe 
are therefore forced to admit that according to the laws there has never been 
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a worse condition than that of a Roman slave ; but it must be remembered 
that human institutions never do all the good or harm of which they are ca^ 
pable. In public morals and in the general feeling there exist obstacles which 
cannot be surmounted. Laws may be excellent or detestable ; man, who is 
little capable of perfection and who is instinctively averse to barbarism, cor- 
rects their exaggeration in practice ; as a rule he only carries them out in so 
far as they are not opposed to the mediocrity of his nature. We are there- 
fore liable to mistake, if we judge the social condition of a nation according 
to its legislation. The first thing to discover is in wdiat manner it w'as 
actually applied. There is reasun to think tiiat in Rome, even at the time 
when manners were most barbaric, the terrible rights that the law gave 
to the masters were rarely taken advantage of. Cato might say that it is 
wise to sell a slave when he is old and can be of no further use ; custom 
might Jillow him to be abandoned without mercy w'hen lu* was ill and left in 
the island of the Tiber near the temple of -lEsculapius, in order that he 
might recover or die without any expense ; but it is probable that, in generous 
MUils, nature has always rcvoltc<l against such (*owardl\ dtsertioii. There 
are several reasons for thinking that even in C’ato’s time tbe slave was as a 
rule humanely treated, that he lived «>n familiar terms with his master, and 
that he nearly always grew old in his master's house. After the battle of 
( 'anme, Rome having no more soldiers did not hesitate to arm eight thousand 
sla\es. They fought bravely side by side with the legions, and deserved 
their liberty. Would they have exposed themselves to die for masters whom 
they detested ? 

All slaves, however, w'ere not treated alike, and distinctions must be 
?ii.idc between them. They were as a rule less \vell treated in the country 
than in the town. The agriculturists, in describing the stock of a farm and 
the instruments of cultivation, have no hesitation in classing the 6la^e in the 
same category with the o\en. In wality the master dt)es not make much 
diiference beUveeii him and the cattle. At night he is shut up in a secies 
of stables oi' underground j)risons (ergastula), w'ith narrow' windows, at such 
u distance above ground that he cannot reach them w'ith his hand. During 
the day, if he is to work alone, irons are put on his feet in case the fresh air 
and <»j)en field should suggest to him the idea of escajie. This is certainly 
ligorous treatment, and nevertheless the slave seems to support it w’ith no 
great difliculty. A comic author makes him say, When one’s work is 
ill a distant field, w'here the master rarely comes, one is not a Her>'itor but 
iiiaster.” 

When a day of festival comes round and w'ork is suspended, he cele- 
brates it witli such noisy joy that “ those in the neighbourhood can hardly 
support his outbursts of ^lelight.” It would have been difficult to imagine — 
seeing him after the harvest or the vintage, amusing himself with such good 
W'ill, laughing and singing at the games of the cross- ways (compitalia) or 
juiiipiiig gaily over the straw lires at the Palilia — that he was so harehly 
treated the rest of the year. What proves that on the whole this lot was 
not thought so w’retched is that the tow’n slave sometimes envied his country 
brother. Horace hud at Rome a slave of an unstable disposition who asked 
his master as a favour to send him to his Sabine farm. It is true he soon 
repented this. 

As a rule the slave was sent to the fields only as a punishment when 
he had given dissatisfaction. It is certain tliat he was better treated and 
happier in town. Placed near his master he might have to suffer more 
from his caprice, but he also reaped advantage from it. He had tha.best 
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chance of obtaining his liberty and making his fortune. There were some 
whose situations were even brilliant and envied, namely the imperial slaves. 
To belong to Caesar’s household was to be somebody, and tlie great lords 
who esteemed themselves happ}’ to be known by the porter of Sejanus 
bought the good graces of the stewards of Tiberius by presents and degrad- 
ing acts. Even before l>eing liberated these slaves often filled real public 
offices ; they Avere oHicers of tlie mint, the finances, and the commissariat of 
Home. Tliey had also a sense of their own importance. They Avert* proud 
and insolent and thought they Avere under an obligation to see that tlio 
dignity of the emperor Avas respected in their own persons. After tlicse 
we should naturally jdace the shues belonging to the toAMis, the temples, 
and the different civil and religious l)odit‘.s. When authority is thus divided 
and when nobody takes the entire burden, nrit only is the sei Autor not under 
control but in reality it is lie aa*1io dominates. Thus the slaves of this elass 
appear as a rule to be rich and contented with their lot. Sonic there are 
who make large donations to the societies A\’hii*li have* bought them, gi\ing 
Ihemseh^es the j>iquaiit jdeasure of being the beiiefaetors of their masters. 

Nor are those belonging to some great bouses iniieb to be i)itie<l. If 
they attain high funetioiis in the establishment they make good profit. 
Sometimes the steward of a rich man found the jxisition so luerative 
that he preferred to remain a shiA'e, rather than giAC it up. 'fhe most 
fortunate Avere those ^^ho happened to fall to a master who pridi d liim- 
self upon being humane and eidighteiied, \\ho (.uliivated literature and 
practised the lessons ot the philosophers. Pliny tin* Voiiiiger treated his 
dependents AAith the greatest kindness. Not only did he forbid irons to 
be put on them uhen they AAere tilling his lields, hut he did not allow 
them to be crowded t(»gether in narrow cells or dark prisons. In his bouse 
at Laurentum the aecommodalion Avas so g(M»d that be eould juit giU'sts 
there. He looked after them AvhencA'er they Avere ill, he allowed them to 
make aa'IIIs and leave their .small possessions b> their iriends : his laiinanity 
went so far that he Avept at losing tlieiii. In the ser\ice of a rich and Avise 
man like Pliny the slave is not really Aery nnbap])\ . It is Avlicn he is 
with humbler po<»ple that bis lot is harder. As he shares the fortune of 
the house, with tlie poor he is of course pot»i’, and he may chance to fall 
into the hands of a master in very wretched cireiiinstaiices. E\erybody, 
even the Avorkmen and soldiers, liad slaves in those days. Even the ])easaiit 
of the Moretum Avhose Avorhlly \>calth consists of a little garden, and who 
so early to prepare his dish of garlic, cheese, and salt, is not alone 
lir ids hut ; he has for maidserA’^ant a negress, whom the ])oet describes 
to tts with such striking realism ; “ Her hair is woolly, her lijis thick, her 
skin black; her body badl}' made, her legs lank, and nature has gheu her 
a foot which spreads at ease ” (spatiosa prodiga iilaiita). lii the poor houses 
little money Avas made and life Avas hard. 

The only compensation tlie slave had in his miserable life was that ho 
lived near his master, that he Avas luorf* familiarly treated ; that, being 
obliged to help him in his sufferings and share liis hard lot, he was looked 
upon less as a slave than a kinsman. Moreover, it must be noted thati in 
Home as in the East to-dj^y, he alAA^ays formed part of the family. In modern 
times master and serA'ants, being both free and united liy a temporary con- 
tract on conditions already agreed upon between them, live apart from one 
anofther, although under the same roof. Tliey are two jealous individualities 
who keep a watch on each other and are very determined to maintain their 
respeetiYe rights. At Rome the slave had no rights ; he was not a citizen 
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and hardly a man. His dignity did not prevent him from wholly abandon- 
ing himself to the man to whom he belonged and becoming one with him. 

There was thus more intimacy and less reserve in tlieir bearing towards 
each other. Tliero remain many tombs erected by masters in memory of 
their servitors. They often bear tlie expression of the most tender feelings; 
not only is homage 2 )aid to their good ser\ice, they are also thanked for 
their affection, lit return it must he remembered that they w'ere treated 
ith kindness, “like sons of tlie house,” and some sigiiiticiiiit w'ords are even 
ascribed to tlicm: “Servitude, thou liast ne\cr been loo heavy for me.” On 
the tomb of a ceiilui-iun of the fourth legion, which w.is erected bj his freed- 
iiii'ii, are these words: “1 iic\cr niarried, and 1 2><)ssessed children,” and the 
shnes’ answer, “Tluuiks and farew’cll.” 

What strikes us most of all in studying Roman soeiety is that most of 
the vices which devoured it and caused its ruin were due to slaverv. We 
have seen tliat it fa\oured the eorruidioii of the higher classes, that in accus- 
toming a man to relj' continually on the activity of nlhcrs it i>.iral^sed his 
st length and enfeebled his will. It is also responsible ha* h.ning nourished 
a coiileini»t of human life, (h-uelty may he learin‘d. Peihai>s it is natu- 
rally repugnant to mankind, but it feeds on (‘xanijih*. It may be said that 
the houses of many of the rich were public schools of iiihumanil} . The 
slave long suffered from it and the master also ended hv being its ■vietim. 
If under the cjesars the crowd saw the deallis ot so many illustrious pco- 
ph* w’ith great iiulifference, was it not lM*eause torture's and death were no 
new things to them, aii<l because, wlimi thev had become used to seeing man- 
hood no longer respected in the slave, the} were less moved to anger at see- 
ing it outraged in the noble ? Another graver rej)r()tich which can be made 
against slavery is that it created that miserahle populace of the time of the 
empire w'hich disgusts us so much in tlie narratives of Tacitus. Its base- 
ness and cowardice are no longer astonishing when w'c remember its origin. 
It was the outcome of slaverv; slavery formed it, and naturally it was 
formed for slavt'ry. Not only did its moral degradation and jiolitieal indif- 
ference render the tyranny of the e.esars possible, but the recollection of the 
injustice it h.id suffered must have nourished in it those feelings of bitter- 
M'*ss and hostility which cxjjosed society to perils little tlrcaiued of. 

If there W’as no serv ile war in Italy after Spartacus, it is none the less 
true that shivery kept up a kind of peri>etuul conspiracy against the public 
safety. Above all it w'as the most determined enemy of that spirit of conser- 
\atisiu and tradition which had been the strength of the Roman race. The 
slaves did not spring from the soil of Rome, their recollections and affections 
W’erc elsew'here, and when they became citizens they did not hesitate to wel- 
come foreign customs and to introduce them into the city. Wliilst the 
statesmen and leading men wore themselves out in trying to preserve what 
remained of the ancient spirit and the old customs, down below, amongst 
those classes of the populace which were constantly being recruited from 
slavery, there was a continual w'orking to destroy it. It w'as thus that, 
thanks to this secret and iiowerful influence, new’ religions easily spread 
throughout the empire. 

At the time nobody seems to have perceived the amount of the evil, and 
as its extent was not realised only partial n* medics were proposed. Efforts, 
often successful, were made to render the slaves’ lot less hard. They W8i© 
given some security against their masters ; the philosophers proclaimed and 
all recoe^iised with them, that these wei’e men ; lawyers even insCTibed in th« 
codes that slavery was contrary to nature. It seems as if this principle, 
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had it been followed out in all its conaequenoes, must have eventually led 
to the abolition of slavery; but when would the day for it have come, or 
would it have come at all, if the ancient world had continued ? It may well 
be doubted, in view of the slowness with which progress is accomplished and 
the frequent recurrence of causeless reactions. Even in the most enliglit- 
ened times, when o}>inioii seems to give the strongest impulse towards liberal 
measures, it may chance on a sudden that power, obeying other instincts, 
again becomes cruel or severe, or that it hovers between severity and indul- 
gence, unable to decide which course to pursue. 

It is under Augustus, just when manners are becoming milder and human- 
ity seems to triumph, that a senatus-consultu m ordains that when a master 

has been assassinated by a servant, 
all those who slept under his roof 
that night, innocent or guilty, shall 
be put to death. It is no less a 
matter of surprise that under Con- 
staiitiiie, in Christian times, the 
laws, which since the Aiitonines had 
become much more* humane, all at 
once re\ ert to the aiKiciit severities 
against slaves. These sudden re- 
lapses made them lose in a moment 
all tlie ground that the> liad gained 
during eeiitiiries, and all had to l)C 
begun again, lad us add tliat tbc 
measures taken to protect slaves 
were not aluays so eflieaeioiis as 
might be exi>ected. llumam'lans 
wvre Jiardly evercarrieil out except 
by well-di.sj)osed men, who were 
themselves inclineil to humanity. 
Others found wa}s to evade the 
laws. Authority. uIm ays averse to 
interfering with the family and re- 
straining the sacred power of tlie master, generally shut its eyes, and thus 
abuses, practically beyond the reach of the law, became general. 

What is most remarkable of all is that no aiiei(*nt writer ever ex- 
pressed, either as a far-away hope, or h.s a fugitive wish, j)r as an improb- 
able ht'pothesis, the idea that slavery might one day be abolislied. Whether 
favourable to blavcry or not, no one so much as imagined tliat it could cease 
to be. Those even who complain of it with bitterness, wlio count up tlie 
dangers that it occasions and the annoyances to which it gives rise, those 
who say with Seneca : “ How many starving animals, wliosc voracity we 
have to gratify ! What exjiense to clothe them ! What anxiety to watch 
all those rapacious hands ! What pleasure is there in being waited upon by 
people who munnur against us and detest us ? ” — even they did not seem to 
thi^ that some day these people might be dispensed with. The institution 
was so ancient, and had so entered into the habits of the nation, that life 
could not be imagined without it. ^feu \\ ho thought slavery indispensable 
were not inclined, even when they knew it to be unjust, to take much 
trouble to abolish it. It was one of tliose radical reforms that one is 
scarcely justified in expecting in the ordinary course of events, and we may 
say that such a complete change, which no one either desired or foresaw. 
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could only be accomplished by one of those revolutions which renovate the 
world.* 

Let us turn from this dejjressing picture of the one labouring class in 
Rome to the complementary theme of games and recreations. 


(JAMES AND RECREATIONS 

Nothing is more enlightening to the understanding both of the peculiari- 
ties of tlie individual and of the character of a nation, than to observe the 
free motion wljich begins where work leaves off. Professional activit} is 
illustrated more or less in the same ffishion all the w’orld over, and it is forced 
into a more or less perfect uniformity, for it alw^ays follow’s the same aim. 
Recreation, on the other hand, o]>ens the door to jjlay, in which spontaneous 
imdination embodies its exjjression. As the tra\ eller will note with particu- 
lar jiltentioii tlie games and entertiiiimients in wdiich a nation spends its 
leisure, so the student of antiquity is prompted to direct his gaze to this aide 
of life. But on no (jiiestioii are the sources of information so reticent, so far 
SIS the Romans sire eoneerned, as on the question before us. 

If w'e tsike as our bsisis the description which the ancients themselves give 
us of tlie activity peculiar to the Romans and their rooted disinelination for 
ilie (yreek far niente fotium Gneciim), the dignified motion and bearing 
(grsivitas) that ivas so little fitted for gsiiety that even Cicero says thsit only 
SI man drunk or mad can dance ; if we bear in mind the foreign nature of the 
apparatus whicli, at sill events in the time of thi‘ enqierors, was engaged for 
llie earryiiig on of games and ft‘.stiials — the actors, mimes, jiantomimes, 
athletes, gladiators wdio were emjilo\ed for amusement, jiaid and despised, 
— we sliJill be inclined to infer that Uie Romans had altogether little talent 
for a spirited enjoyment of life siiid for nationsil rejoicing. 

But one jiiece of general information at least has been unequivocally 
handed doivii to us, and this is the fact thsit they took an early and religious 
pleasure in dancing, in studying, and in games. At the pompa circensis in 
tlie ludi majni^ which were celebrated betiveeii the 4th and the 19th of Sep- 
tember, tw'o detachments of dancers w’ere emploied ; first those bearing arms 
in three choruses of men, youths, and hoys, all in red tunics with bronze 
girdles, (‘([nipped w’ith sw’ords, lances, and crested helmets, then the comic 
dancers in slieepskins. Similarly damdiig was a [xirt of the ritual of the 
salii and of the arvales long before it became fashionable wdth the youths 
of distinction. INlnsie, too, is acceptable to the gods, and not only in foreign 
rites, but it is Ji lUH’essary ingredient in Roimiii ritual for which the old 
(•i)ll(‘ge of the tuhicines and the tihuines providecL Music was indispensable 
ill all festal celebrations, triunqihs, funeral processions ; and at the feast of 
Pales (on the 21st of April) the w^hole town was n bhire of wind instru- 
ments, cymbals, and kettledrums. Songs and mimic representations were 
not missing either in the eereinoniul of worshi[), or at home, or on the occa- 
sion of popular rejoicing, as we may see from the songs of the salii and^ of 
the arvales, from the songs of praise during meals, from the /eseenntni, 
iaturcB^ and atellanoB^ as well as from the comic interludes at the Saturnalia, 
at the Floralia, at the Megalesia, at trium[)hs, and at funeral processions. 

True, these beginnings of an original Roman national poetry never 
reached their perfect development, because they submitted to the influence 
of Greek literature, so much admired by the educated classes; but, on the 
other hand, they resisted this influence so strenuously that Augustus still 
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00i]^uiued to make/e«<r«n»im, and the four masked types are still unchanged 
to*4a7 in tiiie Italian commeJia delV arte. We may assume the same to have 
beeiir Maierally the case with the games of amusement. What was specially 
Gri^ek in them was absorbed by the higher orders chiefly ; what was really 
national is still to be traced more or less in the Italy of to-day. So the well- 
known game mora^ in which two players hold out a number of fingers at the 
some moment and let their adversary guess how iiicun they were, is found 
certainly with the Greeks, but is of extreme anti(piity in Italy, where it is 
described by the expression micare diyitU^ and was used on grave occasions, 
and particularly on the occasion of business transactions, as a kind of lottery 
On the whole, the information on Roman games is uncommonly 
scanty, and it is vain to attempt to imagine a definite picture of the enter- 
tainments at the Matronalia, the Vinalia, and the Saturnalia. 

Ovid once describes the festival of Anna Pereiina that was celebrated 
on a heath on the Via Flaminia, but there is nothing characteristic in the 
whole description ; people eat, drink, dance, and sing, but wdiat they sing 
are not ng^tional songs. “ savs 0\id, '‘^rantant qtadquid didicere 

iheatrie''* What w'c hear of games in Rome is all Greek or is reckoned <is 
such at least ; even the old game of jumping upon full leather bottles that 
were oiled, and trying, it w ould appear, to stand on one's head upon them, 
is mentioned by Virgil as Attic, and in fact identical w'lth the Greek 
a(TKe»\id^eiv, Under these circumstances we must not attempt to pro\e the 
existence of any form of national rejincing peculiar to the Romans, and must 
confine ourselves to gathering together those games w'hieli, although custom- 
ary in Greece also, are frequently mentioned in Rome. On the one hand, we 
have children’s and >oung men's games ; on the other, games of hai^ard and 
board games. 

The game of ball, wdiich is known to all antiquity, is certainly a game for 
^^oung men, but ow’ing to the healthy movement which it affords, and w’hich 
(ialen quite particularly recommends in a singular pamphlet on the little 
ball, it w'as also a reci cation for elder persons as useful as it w^as agreeable. 
In Rome and Italy generally ball wms played, both on the Cami)us Martius, 
where the jounger Cato himself might have l)een seen taking ]).irt in the 
game, and in the sphcpristeria especially laid out for llie purpose in the baths 
and villas. Among the plaj ers of ball w ere Mucins Scicvola, Cicsar, the 
emperor Augustus, Mieceiias, the old Spurmiia the friend of Pliny, the em- 
peror Alexander Severus ; and there w’crc people w ho Ri)ent their whole 
time in this amusement. 

During the empire live kinds of balls w'cre employed, one small, one 
mj^dle-sized, one large, one ^ ery large, one full of air. Perhaps these five 
kMlji correspond to the Latin expressions pila, trlyon or yila trigonalie^ pila 
payanica, harpastum. ])erhaps identical with 2 >ila arenaria, and follie. The 
ordinary ball w'as stuffed w ith hair and sew n w ith bright or at all events 
coloured patches ; iha payanica^ the name of which indicates a game between 
people en maese^ in which the wdiole ^ill.lge (pagus) in the country took 
part, was a large ball stuffed wdth fe.ithers ; the follU^ w'hich w’as first dis- 
covered in the time of Pompey, w'as the largest and was full of air (/cew}); of 
the harpastum we know nothing further than that it w'as a small hard ball. 

The different kinds of games may be determined first by the nature of the 
throw and secondly by the number of people engaged in the games. First 
the ball may be throw’n up and caught by the throw'er himself or by another 
— this is the Greek ovpavta ; secondly the ball may pass between two or more 
players (datatim ludere), the object being skill in throwing (StWvat), dare. 
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mittere, jaetare^ in catching facere, excipere), and in 

throwing back (remittere, repercutere). Finally the ball maybe bounced vio- 
lentl} on the ground or against the wall, so that it rebounds and may be re- 
peatedly slapped with the hand. In this game, whicli is the Greek 
and the Latin expulsim ludere^ the number of bounces are counted, and if 
several play, the winner is he who can keep it uj) longest without letting the 
liall fall. The true significance of the vfoviS. pilicrepu9 is certainly to be found 
from this game, as elsewhere the ball makes no especial kind of noise. Accord- 
ing to this, ai>art from tlie 
height of tlie throw, avo may 
indicate all tlu* methods of 
jilaAing ball by the forimili* of 
datatim^ rrptim^erpuhim luderc. 

So iar as the number of 
j)laA ers is concerned, first of all 
thcic A\aa the single game in 
A\hieh one pla.'vcd alone Avith 
one, or also AAith two and three 
balls, keeping them in perp(‘tual 
motion as he sat or A\alked. 

Kioin this juggler's game was 
dernod tlie art of L’rsns Tn- 
qalus, A\ho, proud of his steadi- 
ness, first used glass lulls. Tlien 
tli<*re AA’as the double game in 
AA lii( h tw o pl.iA od and tin cav the 
l)<dl to eai'li other, and then ou(‘ 
ol the most jiopul.ir games, 

AAhicli AV.is jilajed hefoie the 
lulh and a ery ii*e<]uentlA in the 
(’iimjius Mailius,AA’as the trn/cn, 
in AAliieh three jilayers took 
jurt. It is often mentioned 
l>ut never described. The sta- 
tions of the tliree jdayers Avere 
at the three corners of an equi- 
lateral triangle ; but the hall 
did not tr.i\ el simply from one 
them arbitrarily, so that he had 
a process whicli involved the use of both hands, and not only the catching of 
the two balls but their discharge at one of the other players. Besides the 
players themselves, three persons were necessary for the trigon to pick up the 
balls, and three others to keeii the score. 

The games for players en maxae (splimromachia)') Avere particularly inter- 
esting to the Romans. Tliere AAere three kinds, hrurKvpo^ or Mkoivo^^ 
TO <l>€v{vSa, and to dpiraoTSp. We are only partially informed of the differ- 
ence between them ; according to the latest investigation hoAA'eA^er the follow- 
ing may be assumed to be probably correct particulars. In the hriaKvpo^^ 
the placers divide into sides of equ^ numbers which are separated by a line 
marked in stones (aKvpo^') : they also had a limit at the hack of them beyond 
which they were not allowed to go. The ball is placed on the tr/evpo^* One 
of the sides, wliichever is the first to capture the placed ball, throAvs off as far 
as possible ; the otlier side remains where it is caught and in turn throws St 

H. W. — TOL. VI. 2 B 
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player to another ; it was thrown at one of 
to rid himself of tAvo balls at the same tune. 
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tiro 

The object is to throw the ball %nth such force that the opposite side 
are driveo back, and to drive them right back to the bound^es of the court, 
ip case they have lost the game. ^ ^ 

In the second game, the 4^vivBa^ two sides are also engajged. The man 
who throws off challenges a definite person on the opposing side to catch the 
b^ but then throws it in quite another direction, in which case it has to be 
caught by someone else. If it falls to the giound, the side which failed to 
cat^ it has lost. We know least of all about the harpastum, but the ball 
seems to have been thrown up in the ait so that the throA^ ei himself is in a 
position to catch it again. In order to stop this all the players scrum up, and 
while they are struggling for the ball upset one another to the accompani- 
ment of a tremendous noise. Finally, the game described by (hnnamus the 
Byzantine, which Meineke and after him Grasberger ha've identified with 
the Karpastumy has nothing whatever to do with it. It was quite a particular 
game for the imperial family, was placed on lioiseback, and the ball \\as hit 
with a racket, none of these features being chaiacterislic of the harpoitum.f 

The Roman Theatre and Amphitheatre 

If the Roman people w'as ill accommodated in its streets, it might derive 
compensation in the vast constructions which '\^ere elected foi its amuse- 
ment, the ample walks ainl gardens 
de\oted to its lecieation, and the area 
which was sedulously prest*rNed for its 
exeicise in tlie Gam pus Maitius, and 
the cin uses of Romulus and Flaminius. 
The theatie of Pompey, the first fabri- 
cated of stone foi jiermanent use, was 
ri\ ailed by that of Halbiis, and Augustus 
dedicated a thud to the jjletisiiies of the 
citizens undei the title of the theatre of 
Maicellus. Fiom the enoimous size of 
these celelirated edifices, it is clear that 
the idea of reserving them foi dramatic 
Roman Lamp performances entered but little into the 

views of their builders. The Roman 
theatre was an institution very different from ours, where a select audience 
pay their price of admission to a piivate spectacle on a large scale. They were 
the houses of the Roman people, to which every citizen claimed the right of 
entrance ; for they were gi\en to him for his own by their munificent found- 
ers, and the performances which took place in them were provided gratuitously 
by the magistrates. The first object, therefore, was to seat the greatest number 
ox people possible ; and when that was accomplished, the question followed of 
how tney should be safely and conveniently entertained. 

An assemblage of thirty thousand spectators, gathering excitement from 
the consciousness of their own multitude, could not sit tamely under the 
blaze of an Italian sun, tempered only by an awning, in the steam and dust 
of their own creating, which streams of perfumed waters were required to 
allay, to hear the formal dialogue of the ancient tragedy declaimed by human 
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tion of the heroic and the divine. For the charms, however, both of mosic 
and dancing, which are also considered pleasures of the imagination, they 
appear to have^had a genuine though perhaps a rude taste. Their dra- 
matic representations, accordingly, were mostly conducted in pantomime ; 
this form at least of the drama was that wliich most flourished among them, 
and produced men of genius, inventors, and creators in their own line. 

fc>ome of tlie most famous of tlie mimic actors were themselves Romans ; 
but the ancient prejudice against the exercise of histrionic art by citizens was 
never perhaps wholly overcome. Accordingly Greek names figure more ctai- 
spicuously than Roman in the roll of actors on the Roman stage ; and two of 
these, Bathyllus and Pylades, divided between tliem, under the mild autoc- 
racy of Augustus, the dearest sympathies aiid favours of the masters of the 
world. The rivalry of these two competitors for public applause, or rather 
of their admirers and adherents, broke out in tumultuous disorders, which 
engaged at last the interference of the emperor himself. “ It is l)etter for 
your go\ernment,'’ said one of them to him, wJieii required to desist from a 
professional emulation which imperilled the tranquillity of the city — “ it is 
better that the citizens should quarrel about a Pylades and a Bathyllus than 
about a Pompey and a Ciesar." 

But A\h.'itever claims pantomime might liave as a legitimate child of the 
drama, the Roman stage was invaded by another class of exhibitions, for which 
no such pretensions could be advanced. The vast pioportioiis of the theatre 
invited a grander display of scenic effects than could be supplied by the 
chaste simplicity of the (ireek chorus, in which the priests or virgins, 
whatever their number might be, could only present so many repetitions 
of a single type. The liner sentiment of the upper classes was overpowered 
bv the vulgar multitude, who demanded with noisy violence the gratification 
of their coarse and rude tastes. Processions swept before their eyes of 
horses and (‘hariots, of wild and unfamiliar animals ; the long show of a 
trium])h v oiind its way across the stage ; the spoils of captured cities, 
and the figures of the cities themselves were represented in painting or 
sculpture ; the boards were occupied in every interval of more serious 
entertainment by crowds of rope-dancers, conjurers, boxers, clowns, and 
posture-makers, men who walked on their hands, or stood on their heads, 
or let tliemselves be whirled aloft by machinerv , or suspended upon wires, 
or who danced on stilts, or exhibited feats of skill with cups and bolls. 
But these degenerate spectacles were not the lowest degradation to whioh 
the theatres were subjected. They were polluted with the grossest inde- 
cencies ; and the luxury of the stage, as the Romans delicately phrased it, 
drew down the loudest indignation of the reformers of a later a^fe. Hithc^ 
at least legislators and moralists had been content with branding with civil 
infamy the instruments of the people’s licentious pleasures ; but the pretext 
even for this was rather the supposed baseness of exhibiting one’s person 
for money than the iniquity of uie performances themselves. The legiti- 
mate drama, which was still an exercise of skill among the Romans, was 
relegated, perhaps, to the smaller theatres of wood, which were erected yew 
oy year for temporary use. There were also certain private theatres, in 
■which knights and senators could exercise tiieir genius for singing and 
acting without incurring the stigma of public representation. 

The appetite for grandeur and magnificence, developed so rapidly amoiijg 
the^ Romans by the pride of opulence and power, was stimulated by 
furious rivalry of the great nobles. The bold and ingenious tribune, Uwoo, 
whose talents found a more fatal arena in the contests of the civil ware, was 
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first to imagine the form of the double hemicycle, which he 
WMmtod with an immense wooden structure and a vast mechanical appa- 
ralHUI» 1^ which two theatres, after doing their legitimate dut> to the drama, 
<41^4 be wheeled front to front, and combined into a single amphitheatre 
gladiatorial spectacles Theie can be no doubt that this extraordinary 
adwe was adapted to contain man\ thous inds of sjiectdlors , and there are 
few perhaps even of oui own enginceis, who build tubulir bridges and 
suspend acrts of non netwoik ovu our lit ids, who would not shiink from 
the problem of moving the population of a gicit citv upon a single pair of 
pn ots 

The amphitheatie of Julius C isar in the Cimpus w is of wood also, and 
this, as well as its predecessors, stems to have been tiken down after serving 
the purpose of the day It lemuned foi Statilius Tnirns, the legate ot 
Augustus, to constiuct the first edihce of this chiiietci in stone, and to 
bequeath to futiut ages tlu oiiginal model of the i\i ignificent structures 
which bear that iiamt , some of w hn h still ittest tlu gi \ndour of the empire 
m her provinces, but the most amazing specimen of winch, and indeed 
the noblest existing monument of ill incicnt architectuic is the glorious 
Colosseum at Rome 

Like most of the splendid buildings of this period, the imphi theatre 
of Taurus was erected m the ( iinpus Sliitms tlie mtcrioi ct the city not 
admitting of the tiediLVlum of so luge i s])it( t > th pirp se though it 
was rumoured indeed tint Vugustus In I pui posed to down the senes of 
hia publie woiks b\ an edihie ot this natiiie, in the centu e)f his eapital, to 
be attached peilnps to liis foium Wliile the imphithe itu , however, was 
a novel invention the eiiciis, to wliieh it w is in i nniincr sn^ j lementarr, 
was one of the most ineicnt institutions of the (itv Ihe founder himself 
had convened his subjects in the Muiciin v ilhv, beneath Ins cabin on the 
Palatine, to oelebi ite gimcs of riding, hunting, aiul dniiotci iing 

The enclosuie in whuh these shows were annuillv exliibitrd was an 


oblong, curved at the faitliei end, above six hundred yards in length, but 
oompaiatively niiiow The seits which ringed round the two liiger sides 
i^nd extremitv ol this* irca (which deiived its naim (f aicni fioiii the sand 
‘Which it was strewed) were origin illy cut for the most pait out of the 
SbIM! ground and turfed , less lude accommodation was aheiwarda sup* 
SHfi bv wooden scaffoldings, but the whole space was eventually sur- 
BHbded by masonry and decorated with all the forms and members of 
mbtiii architectuie 

""“'jrhe arena was adapted foi chaiiot racing by a partition, a dwarf wsll« 
fOtmounted with vaiioiis emblem itu dcvi (s, win li rin ilmg tlie middle 
and terminated it either (nd in g-)ils oi (iniinentcd pill us lound which 
tibe contending eais weie driven a stited numbei of times llie eye of the 
sraeotator, from his position aloft, was cirried over this spinal ridge, and he 
awined a complete view of the contest, which thus passed and repassedy 
nnlldst clouds of dust and roars of sy mpathising excitement, before his feet. 
ICIn Romans had fiom the first an intense delight in these races , and wpny 


atf tlm most graphic pass) 
ihn emulation of their 


of tlieir poets describe the ardour of the hoxaes, 
^ers, and the tumultuous enthusiasm bf the 


i^Mtotors. 

These oemtests maintained their interest from the cradle to the very mve 
ef fibe Roman people. The circus of Constantinople, under the Greek desig- 
natiian of Hippodrome, was copied from the pattern of the Roman ; and the 
faofwcms, which divided the favour of the tribes almost from the beginning 
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of the empire, continued to agitate the city of Theodobius and Justibian. 
The citizens were never satiated with this spectacle, and could sit without 
flagging through a hundred heats, which the libeHtlity of tlie exhibitor some- 
times provided for them. But the races were more commonly varied with 
contests of other kinds. All the varieties of tlie Greek pancratium, such as 
boxing, wrestling, and running, were exhibited in the circus ; gladiators 
fought one another with naked swords, sometimes in single combat, some- 
times in opposing })ands. 

The iinmeiibe size of the arena, uiifa\ourable for the exhibition of the 
duel, w'as turned to ad\antage lor the disjday of A.ist multitudes of wild 
animals, wdiicli Avere let loose in it to be transfixed Avith sjiears and arroAVS, 
This i>ractice seems to date from the sixth centnrA, Avheii Aietorious generals 
first returned to Rome from tlie far regions of the teeming Kast, to ingra- 
tiate themselves Avitli the populace by showing them tlie strange monsters 
of unknoAvn coiitinepts, lions and elephants, ginififcs and hippopotami. As 
in other things, the livalry of the nobles soon displayed itself in the number 
of tliese creatures they produced for massacre ; and the fax our of the citi- 
zens apxiears to liaA'e folloAved Avith constancy tiie cham]>ion who treated it 
with the largest effusion of blood. The circus was too sjiacious for the eye 
to gloat upon the expression of conflicting passions, and Avateh the last ebb- 
ings of life ; but the amidiitheatre bi ought the greatest possible number of 
spectator-, Avithin easy distance of the dead and dA ing, and fostered the pas- 
sion for tlie sight of blood, Avhich continued for centuries to vie in interest 
Avfith the harmless excitement of the race. 


The idea of the theatre is reiiresentation and illusion, and the stage is, as 
it were, magic grouml, o\er Avhich the imagination may glance without 
restraint and Avander at Avill from Thebes to Atliens, fiom the present to the 
rast or tuture. But in the amphitheatre all is reality. The citizen, seated 
face to face AA'ith his felloAV-citizens, could not for a moment forget either his 
country ur liis times. The bpectacles here presented to him made no appeal 
to the dibcurbive faculties ; they brought before his senses, in all the hard- 
ness of actuality, the consuminutioii of those efforts of strength, skill, and 
dexterity in the use of arms to Avhieh much of his OAvn time and thobg^^l^ 
Avere necessarily directed. 

The exhibition of gladiatorial combats, which generally orecedBrfjjj fl^ 
de^rture of a general upon a foreign campaign, Avas part of the 8o1<mi||r 
training { and every citizen Avas regarded as a soldier), from which bfi itfUf 
ceived ttte last finish of his education, and was taught to regard wounds 
death as the natural incidents of his calling. These were probably the aiHr 
ancient of the military si)ectacles. The combats of Avild bcjists, and of fP€p 
Avith beasts, were a corruption of the noble science of Avar Avhich the gladi*^ 
atorial contests Avere supposed to teach ; tliey were a concession to tiff- 
prurient appetite for excitement, engendered by an indulgence which, 
ever natural in a rude and barbarous age, was actually hardening and 
ing. The interest these exercises at first naturally excited degenerateatj|jg 
a mere passion for the sight of death ; and as the imagination can 
wholly inactive in the face of the barest reidities, the Romans leaned toJnV 
their thoughts on the deepest mystery of humanity, and to pry with iaajHh 
cariosity into the secrets of tlie last moments of existence. In 
as they lost their faith in a future life, they became mote lestlesdy ia dI W r *! 
the conditions of the present. 

The eagerness with which the great mass of the oitizeiis crowded 
ness these oloody dliows, on every oocasion of their exhibitiaii» beoainih'^Wi 
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mb notioe -of tke ftnc^nt?, 
of ’dieir timeB. By them %ey ase-i 
. ea idle and Mvolous recreatioii, unworthy of J 

f;4o we find the exeuse officially offend' for the combadbs of gbdU- 
means of cherishing courage and fostering the roder virtues of 
generally put forward as their apology by private moralists. Men 

of reflection, who were far 
themselves from sharing the 
vulgar delight in these 
horrid spectacles (and it 
should be noticed that no 
Rom^. author speaks of 
them with favour, or gloats 
with interest on their aTOmi- 
nations), acquiesced without 
an effort in the belief that 
it was necessary to amuse 
the multitude, and was bet- 
ter to gratify them with any 
indulgence the}*^ craved for 
than to risk the more fearful consequences of thwarting and controlling 
tiiein. The blood thus shed on the arena was the price they calculated on 
paying for the safety and tranquillity of the realm. 

In theory, at least, the men who were thus thrust forth to engage the 
Wffd beasts were condemned criminals ; hut it was often necessary to resort 
to the expedient of hiring volunteers to furnish tlie numbers required, and 
this seems to prove that the advantage was generally on the side of the 
human combatant. The gladiators, although their profession might be 
traced by antiquarians to the combats of armed slaves around the pyre of 
th&ir master, ending in their mutual destruction in his honour, were devoted 
to no certain death. They were generally slaves purchased for tlie purpose, 
bfut not unfrequenlly free men hired with liberal wages ; and they were in 
case too costly articles to be thrown away with indifference. They 
i^titled to their discharge after a few years' service, and their profes-* 
xegarded in many respects as a public service, conducted under 
, ie^pilationB. Under the emperors, indeed, express laws were required 
lerate the ardour even of knights and senators to descend into the 
where they delighted to exhibit their courage and address in the face 
Such was the ferocity engendered by the habitual use of armm 
to the swordsman's vanity the consciousness of skill and valottf • . 
ng to his pride the thunders of applause from a hundred thoilr- . 
admirers, that the practice of mortal combat, however unsophistioatad 
may blench at its horrors, was actually the source perhaps of moie 
e than pain to the Roman prize-fighters. If the companions of Spaii!^ 
.il^olted and slew their trainers and masters, we may set against 
despair and hostility the signal devotion of the glMiatocft 
who out theiv way through so many obstacles in a fmitleas effort 
hhn. * But the effect of such exhibitions upon the spectate# 

. /fi# wholly for while they utterly failra in supplying ^ 
^## 1 ^ ite imoh they weze said to be designed, they destroyw 
extffevii^if which distinguishes the human from the 
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The irere, idl tilings else* llie^dialiiiiotiye cbar- 

actenSties of Rome. • Roine^ in her laRen without virtee* without faith, 

without trust in her gods or in herself, loved, believed in, d^ed one idol 
still Homicide. The butcheries of the amphitheatre exerted sSidiann 
upon the minds of men, for which literature, art, philosophj, rdUglpdli'ltfui 
the simple enjoyments of domestic life were flung aside. Existenoe biwfhWi 
a frightful phantasmagoria ^-4in alternation of debauch and blood. 

The practice itself can be traced back to one of the da^est suMiuH&g^ 
of the human mind. It originated in the barbarous instinct cf* 
age to sacrifice his victim upon the tomb of the dead as a satisfaetkniy JWtt 
perhaps at> an attendant upon the departed spirit. The exBmpIo,*^lS^ 
whatever source derived, was first set to the Roman people by Maroefei slad 
Decimus Brutus, ^\ho matched togetlier gladiators in the Forum Boarium, 
for the purpose of casting unprecedented eclat upon the obsequies of tWr 
father, 264 b.c. The seed fell upon fruitful ground, for it soon grew and 
iipened into a har\est moie destructive than the dragon's teeth oi G9Aiiai& 
fable. Tlie wealth and ingenuity of the Roman aristocracy were tas^ IMi 
the uttermost to content the populace and provide food for the mdiera^bi- 


nate slaughter of the circus, where brute fought with brute and rnku with 
man, or where the skill and weapons of the latter were matched agalual 
the strength and ferocity of tlie first. In one day Pompey poured six hun- 
dred lions into the arena. Augustus delighted the multitude with the si^^t 
of four hundred and twenty {panthers. Tw'enty elephants, Pliny teUs us, 
contended against a band of six hundred Gsetulian captives. The gjliuncs 
given by Trajan lasted for more than one hundred and twenty days, 
thousand gladiators descended to combat, and more than ten thousand MHi|l 
were slain. Titus, that delight of the human race," had upwards ut sM 
thousand animals slaughtered in a single day. £\ery corner of theS(ICfl9fc> 
was ransacked for some strange creature whose appearance was bailed witik 
fi antic applause by the spectators. We hear of camelopards, white elephants, 
and the iliinoceros. Scaur us produced upon the stage a hippopotamus and 
five crocodiles. Game of the nobler sorts became scarce. The Roman popu- 
lace wa&> as indignant w'lth those who in any way damaged its supplies, as 
the country sportsman is with a poacher or wdth the unluck} culprit who has 
made aw.iy with a fox. In the time of Theodosius it was forbidden by law 
to destroy a Geetulian lion, even in self-defence. 

But the death-agonies of the wild animals of the desert were too tame a 
spectacle to satisfy the Roman thirst for blood. It w’as wdien man strove 
with man, and when all that human strength and skill, increased by elabo- 
rate training and taxed to the uttermost, could do, was put forth befoce 
their unrelenting eyes, that the transport of their sanguinary enthusiama 
was at its height. It is impossible to describe the aspect of the amphi- 
theatre at such a time. The audience became frantic with excitement j tiiey 
Tose from their seats ; they yelled ; they shouted their applause, as one blow 
more ghastly than another was dealt by lance, or sword, or dagger, and tho 
life-blood spouted forth. “ Hoc habet ” “ he has it, he has it 1 ” — waa 

the cry which burst from ten thousand throats, and was re-echoed, not only 
by a debased and brutalised populace, but by the lips of royalty, purpl^ 
wad senators and knights, by noble matrons, and even by tnose oonseoorated 
waida whose presence elsewhere saved the criminal from his fate, but whose 
function here it was to consign Ihe suppliant to his doom by levesEsing 
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His Hatfd w«a soon licked up by 
SiA* ot' voQieBied bencc^tn the Bawdttet sprinkl^ over it by the 
i hie body d^ged hastily from the ista|fe by eta iron hook, 
i^diWttg into % gory pit ; his existence f o^otten, and his place n^pplied by 
ttuother and yet another victim, as the untiring work of death went fOL 
And we must remember that these things were not done casua&y, or 
under the influence of some strange fit of popular frenzy. They were done 
purposely, systematically, and calmly ; they formed the staple amusement, 
1 had almost said the normal employment, of a whole people, whose one 
am^ble cry was for “panem et circenses” — “bread and blood.” Neither 
wm they fostered by the brutalised habits and associations 'which surround 
iher cockpit or the prize-ring. When men were “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday,” it was among all the delicate appliances of the most refined sen- 
Onalism. An awning, gorgeous with purple and gold, excluded the rays of 
the midday sun ; sweet strains of music floated in the air, drowning the 
cries of death ; the odour of Syrian perfumes overpoweicd the scent of 
blood ; tha eye was feasted by the most brilliant scenic decoration, and 
amused by elaborate machinery; and, as a crowning degradation to the 
whole, the Paphian chamber of the courtesan arose beside the bloody den 
into "which were flung the mangled bodies of men and brutes. 

Such things seem impossible to those who live beneath a civilisation 
which Christianity has influenced, liowever imperfecth, by its presence. 
And indeed it needs much — the concurrent testimony of poet, historian, 
and philosopher ; the ruins of a hundred ampliitheatres before our eyes ; 
the ticscoes of the Museo Borbonico ; the very programmes of the perform- 
ance, which something higher than accident has jireserved ; the incidental 
witnw of an inspired apostle — it needs all this to convince us of the 
But they are true, undisputed facts of history, and facts which carry 
wHSi them no obscure intimation of the reasons which worked the fall of 
the imperial city. They prove that she deserved to fall, and by the hands 
of those in whose persons she had outraged humanity. It was not a poet 
remarkable for overstraining the religious sentiiuent of divine retribution, 
who wrote : 

Shall he expire, 

Aud unavenged 1 Aiise, Goths I and glut }oui ire." 


The gladiator, 'whether direotlv a captive or a refractory slave, was gen- 
erally the child of those races >\ho wreaked, m after times, a bloody ^en- 

f eance upon the cit} of blood. And if her own degenerate sons, freedman, 
night, or senator, nay, even her degiaded daughteis, descended into the 
arena and com]>ated b\ his side, tins could only Ix^sjieak her more entire 
debasement and uniltuess to direct the destinies oi the world. t 



CHAPTER XXXIX. A HALl? CENTURY OF DECLINE: 
COMMODUS TO ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


1 he day of the death of Marcus Amelias inav be toh i as the de 
cibive iiomcnt in winch tht lum of the old civilisation wai» detennmed 
Now after Uie fsrc'vt eft it of leasoii in hir,h ilacis attei Nerva 
Irajaii Hadriin Antoninub Marcus \urelius the it if^n of evil begins 
again and is worse than ever 1 arc well t*) goodnetvs farewell to reason I 
Now all hail folly ' All hail absurditv All hail to the Syrian and 
his luistionable g ) Is ' Genuine physici uis have been able to do noth 
mg the sick man Is more sick than ever send for tlie charlatans 

— Bknan 

We come now to d time of obaious decline L\eii iii the golden epoch 
tlie nation was probAbl> stilic lathei tlidii piogicbsnt, notwithstanding the 
gloi\ tint burrouiidh the gieut nimch of its tmpeiois But now the dete- 
iioi itioii IS too lupid «uid too milked to be questioned The peiiod has 
no impoitinte except as i tiaiisition tune liom the gi eat da\s of the empire 
to tht di>s of its dcgi idcition NtaciUitless, tlic taciits of this ti insition 
*i^t iiiiishil tliemsehts btfoit the e\t in one ol the mu'*! sti iking panoid-mas 
in ill liistoi} Ihese eaents gioup tliemsel\ts into a ttw stiange scene*'* 

I lit fust shows us a philosophei s don gi\cn o\ti to tlit loutst foims of vice , 
iltincining himself in the irena, associating with glidiatois and slaves, and 
tinall} coming to an ignominious death at the hands of his wife and freed- 
nien, who kill him that then own Ines may be si\ed 

The second scene shows us, in shaip contrast to the ignoble son of the 
philosopher, the noble son of a sla\e assuming the puiple Peitinax passes 
across the stage as a good old man, well-meaning, but incompetent to stem 
the tide of the times He meets what may be called the normal imperial 
fate — assassination , and the histone stage is cltaied for one of the strangest 
spectacles that it has yet witnessed — the auction of an empiie This, to be 
18 not the first time that mone^ has made its power felt in the disposal 
of the imperial office. It has long been the custom for a new emperor to 
make “ presenta *' to the soldiers. But now the affair is reduced to the frank 
terms of sale and purdhase. 
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In due QOtuse the men who hae ^ns bargained for an empire pays the 
peatudlf of baa ambition ; then a tormidl ensues between the rival aspirants 
to the auocessiee* wbibh ends, naturally enough, ^\ith the death of all but 
one ; ba^ Stotiinius Severus by name, gives to the empire a moment of rela- 
tive tacaaiqu^^tv ; and at last presents a spectacle hardly less strange than all 
the Ot^ca,-^tne spectacle of a Roman empcior dying a natural death. We 
shiJl not see the like again foi many a leign 

Following Severus come his two sons, Caiacalla and Geta The formei 
plays wdl the part of heartless despot, he kills his biothei and slaughters 
a host of helpless sub]ccts in the East, and then, to emphasise a paradox, 
grants the bauble of Roman citizenship to all subjects of the empiie. In 
due course he meets the impel lal death, and is succeeded b\ Maciinus, who, 
slain at once, is followed by Llagabalus This dcgcnciitc youth typifies 
his era; sinks to depths of debaiichciy which hoinfy c^in the Homan con 
science; introduces new foims ot woiship fiom the Eae>t, wins the title of 
Sardanapalus , and, finally, slaughteied, his body tin own into the Tibei, 
18 mcknaxqed 'libeiinus, in mocking lemcmbrance of his ignoble death and 
y et more ignoble hie 

And now, at last, a lay of light pieices the gloom, and with the coming 
of Alexander Severus theie is a brief lecrudescence of the days when Rome 
was something more than the battle-ground of meicenarus and the court of 
voluptuaiies Yet, in the end, e\cn this good empeior meets the fate of all 
the rest. Tiulv, the time is out of joint 

Let us take up now m nioic detailed puseiitation — yit still as hiicfly as 
histoncal compk tent ss will pcimit — tin stoiy oi these, sti iiige e\ cuts, be 
ginning with the itigii of that lenegadt Commodus, who owed his position on 
the throne to the paitntal aftection lathei than the philosophic judgment ot 
the best ot emperois ^ 


COMMODLS (180-1^2 A. l) ) 

Marcus Aurelius was succeeded by his son, usiiall} known as Coin- 
modus, whose full nime was Mucus Lucius Llius \uicliub Commodus 
Antoninus This unworthy scion ot a gloiious house w is boin at Jjanu- 
Mum on the 31st ot August, Ibl, and pioclairaed cisii on the 12th of 
Octobei, Ibb In the year 177 the ti ibiiiiiciaii luthoiity w is bestowed on 
Commodus ind he w is summoned to like his idiec is ‘ lugustiis by his 
tithei’s side 

Three yeais litei, on the 17th of Much, 180, Aurelius died, and ('‘nn- 
modns, who was at that tune less than nineteen yeais of age, assumed the 
reins of government without difficulty But he was not the man to rise to 
the occasion and reap the advantage of his fathei s victories. He made a 
peace with the Germani, which might pass foi honouiable, but was far from 
furnishing a satisfactory safeguaid for the interests of Rome The principal 
conditions were the same that Maicus Auieliiis liad imposed upon the 
enemy five or six years befoie, but Commodus y lelded up all the strongholds 
winch the Romans had established m the lieait of the enemy’s oountiv. 
Thedustre of the Roman, arms was lestored for the time, it is true, and the 
old and new commanders, trained in the school of the Parthian and German 
wars, guarded the frontiers of the empire at aU points But the change for 
the worse soon manifested itself in the internal policy of the empire.^ 

At Rome, for the space of about three years, all was tranquiUi^ ; for 
Commodus, whose natural character, as we are assured, was weak and timid 
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rather than wicked, allowed himself to be dirocted by the able and n|»iight 
men to whom his father had recommended him. His hours were deyoted to 
luxury and indulgence, till at length (183) an event occurred which revealed 
the latent cruelty of his nature. 

After the death of L. Yerus, Marcus had given his daughter Ludffia in 
marriage to Pompeianus, a most respectable senator ; and after the death of 
her mother he allowed her all the honours of an empress, which her iaother 
also continued to her. But on the marriage of Commodus with a lady 
named Crispiiia, Lucilla was obliged to yield precedence to the leigning 
empress. Her haughty sxtirit deemed this an indignity, and she resolved cm 
revenge. Feaiing to entrust her design to her noble-minded husband, 
lirst cumin unicated it to Quadratus, a wealth} young nobleman, with whom 
she carried on an adulterous intercourse; she also engaged in the plot 
Claudius Pompeianus, anotlier of her paramours, wlio was betrothed to her 
daughter : some senatprs also were aware of it. As Commodus wtte enter- 
ing the ampliitheatre through a dusky passage, Pompeianus, who was lying 
in wail, dr(‘w his sword and cried, “The senate sends thee this.” But 
the words pie\ented the execution of his design, and he was seized by the 
guards. He, Quadratus, and some others were executed; Lucilla was for 
the present confined in the isle of Capreae, but she was erelong put to death, 
and a similar fate soon befell her rival Crispina on account of adultery. In 
her place C'om modus took a freed woman named Marcia, who had been the 
concubini* of Quadratus, and to wdiom he gave all the honours of an empress, 
except that of having lire bi>rne before her. 


CRUELTIES AKD I)E VTH OF (’OMMODUS 

The unwuse exclamation of Pompeianus sank deep in the mind of Corn- 
modus ; he learned to regard the senate as his dcadl} enemies, and many of 
its most illustrious members were put to death 011 ^a^iou8 pretexts. His 
only reliance was now’ on the guards, and the prietorian prefects soon became 
as important as in former times. The prefeets now were Tarruntenus Pater- 
nus and Perennis, hut the arts of the latter caused the former to be removed 
and put to death, and the whole power of the state fell into his hands, for 
the timid (V)inmodus no longer ventured to appear in public. Tlie prefect 
removed all he dieaded by false accusations, and he amassed w'ealtli by the 
confiscation of the properties of the noliility. Ilis son was in c(»mmand of 
the 111\ riciii legions, and lie now aspired to the empire. But he had offended 
the arni} of Britain — the army that in 184 had won brilliant success, — and 
they deputed (186) fifteen hundred of their number to accuse him to Corn- 
modus of designs on the empire. They were supported by the^ secret inflo* 
ence of the freedman Oleander, and Perennis was given up to their vengeance. 
Himself, his wife, his sister, and two of his children were massacred; his 
eldest son was recalled and murdered on the way to Rome. 

The character of Perennis is doubtful, but that of Oleander who suc- 
ceeded to his power was one of pure evil. Oleander, a Phiygian by birth, 
had been brought to Rome as a slave and sold in the public market. He 
WM purchased for the palace, and placed about the person of Commodus, 
with whom he speedily ingratiated himself; and when the prince became 
emperor he made Oleander his chamberlain. The power of the freedman, 
when Perennis was removed, became alMolnte; avarice, the passion of a 
vulgar mind, was his guiding principle. All the honours and all the posts 
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of «mpiie wore pat to dale , pardons foi any ciune weie to be had toi 
Dcioiiey ; «nd in the short space of three Tears the wealth of Cleandei ex- 
eeaded that of the Pallas and Narcissus of the eaxly days of the empire 
A conspiracy of an extraordinary nature occuiied not long 
after the death of Pereunis A gieat number ot men who had 
deserted from the armies put themselves uiidtr tlie command 
of a common soldier named Mateinub, lhe\ wcie joined b} ^ 
slaves whom they freed from then bonds, and thc> ia\aged f\‘ W 
for some time \vith impuiiilA the pioMnces of Oaul and bpiin 
At length (187) when Mateinus louiid the go^elnoIs picpii \ 
mg to act with vigour against h m, he itsohed to make ^ 
a despeiate effoit and be empeior oi perish lit ^ 
directed his followers to disperse and it pm 
secretly to Rome, wheie he proposed — ^ ^ 

that they should issuine tlie diess ^ 

bnt some of them out of ^ 

and Maternus ind^som^ ji 

edihces he sought to in ^ ^ 

giatiate himself witli the ' I v 

command of the guards, ^ 
for whom he had for some * 

time caused pidstonan pi e- ^ ' 

fects to be made and un- \Wff \ ir 

made at his will He at ^Vj 

length divided the oftice 'w / 

between himself and two x j 

others, but he did not 

assume the title As an ^ 


/ 


i n sta n ce of the way in Psculiab Hkaxkdbksb of a s t a nn-n* * . 

which he disposed of of- 
fices, we find in one yeaj (189) no less than five-and-twenty consuls. 

What the ultimate views of Oleander may ha\ e been is unknown, for ha 
shared the usual fate of aspiring freedmen Rome was visited at this tuna 
by a direful pestilence, and the emperoi on account of it resided out of tha 
city. The pestilence was as osaal attended by famine, and this yisitatiosi of 
heaven was by the people laid to the charge of the odious fayounte. As 
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they were one day (189) viewing the horse races in the cirqus* a party of 
children entered, netted by a heroe-looking girl, and began to exclaim against 
Oleander. The people joined in the cries, and then &ing rushed to where 
Commodus was residing in the suburbs, demanding* the death of Oleander. 
But the favourite instantly ordered the prsetorian cavalry to charge them, 
and they were driven back to the city with the loss of many lives. When, 
however, the cavalry entered tlie streets they were assailed by missiles from 
the roofs of the houses, and the peojih* being joined by the urban cohorts 
rallied and dr()\e them back to the jialace, where Oonimodiis still lay in total 
ignorance of all that had occurred, for fear of Oleander liad kept all ifAlent. 
But n(A\ Marcia, or as others said the i*mperor’s sister Fadillo, seeing the 
dtinger so Jinininent, rushed into his presence and infonned liim of the trath. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he ordered Oleander and Jus son to be put to 
death. The people i>laced the head of Cleainler on a jiolt* and dragged his 
body tliroiigh the streets, and \\hcii they had massacred Sinne of his creatures 
the tumult ceased. 

Tlie eruelty of Commodus disi)la\ed itself more and mor<* every day, and 
several men of rank became its letiins.r Thus, after many eaia of tran- 
quillity, the upper classes of Roman society aqain iound tliemselves in the 
mt(»lerable p<isition of going in perpetual fear of death. Oiue more Rome 
^^itnes«sed the spectacle of a wicked lad on the throne of the Cipsars, falling 
a \ietim to the ‘‘madness of emjiire,” trampling the dignity of his great 
ofliee underfoot in furious lust of pleasure of every sort, and, in pompous 
dull-^^ittedll<‘s.s, pla} ing the part of a sanguinary praetical joker and a foolish 
s])eadtlirift.^> At the same time his lust ^^as unbounded; throe hundred 
beautiful wnmen an<l as mam l>o\s of all agi*s ami < ouiitrn's filled his 
sei.iglio, .Old he absl.iiiied from no kind of inf.iiiiN. He delighted also to 
evliihit pi oofs of his skill as a m.irksiuan and he assumed the title and 
attributes ot the lieio Hercules. h\>r some time, like Tsero, In* eontiiied his 
displ.us to the interior of his resideuees, but at length the sen.ite .and people 
veie peimitted to Avitness his skill in the ainphithe.itre. A galler\ ran round 
it lor tlie s.ifet^> and convenience of the empeior, fi(»in A\hi('h lie discharged 
his darts .md arums with unerring aim at the larger and fiercer animals, 
while lie \ciituied into the arena to destioy the detT and other timid creatures. 
A hundred litms were at once let loose, .and each fell b\ a single wound ; an 
iiiit.ited panther had just seized a man, a dart was flung b} the emperor and 
the beast fell dead, while the man remained uninjured. With crescent- 
headed arrows he cut off the heads of ostriches as they ran at full speed. 

But his greatest delight was to combat as a gladiator. He appeared in 
the character of a secutor : he caused to be recorded 735 victories which he 
had gained, and he received each time an immense stiiiend out of the gladia- 
torial fund. Instead of Hercules he now styled himself Paulus, after a 
celebrated secutor, and caused it to be inscribed on his statues. He also 
took up his abode in the residence of the gladiators. 

At length tlie tyrant met the fate he merited. It was his design to put 
to death the two consuls-elect for the year 193, and on New Year s Day to 
proceed from the gladiators’ school in his gladiatorial habit and enter on the 
consulate. On the preceding day he communicated his design to Marcia, who 
tried in vain to dissuade him from it. Q. .^milius Lstus, the preBtorian 
prefect, and the chamberlain, Eclectus, also reasoned with him, but to as 
little purpose. He testified much wrath, and uttered some menaces. Know- 
mg that tlie threats of the tyrant were the sure precursors of death, they 
saw their only hopes of safety lay in anticipation ; they took their resolution 
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on tlie moment ; ^ and when Commodus came from the bath, Marcia, as was 
her uaual practice, handed him a bowl (in which she had now infused a 
strong poison), to quench his thirst. 

He drank the liquor off, and then laid himself do'wn to sleep. The 
attendants were all sent away. The conspirators were expecting the effect 
of the poison when the emperor began to vomit profusely. Fearing now that 
the poison would not take effect, they brought in a vigorous wrestler named 
Narcissus ; and induced by the promise of a large reward, he laid hold on and 
strangled the emperor. ^ 


Pertixax (P. Helvius Pertinax), 193 a.d. 

The conspirators had, it is probable, already fixed on the person who 
should succeed to the empire, and their choice was one calculated to do them 
credit. It was P. Helvius Pertinax, the prefect of tlic city, a man now 
advanced in years, who had with an unblemished character, though l)orn in 
ahumbU rank, pasRe<l through all the ciAil and military gradations of the 
state. Pertinax was the son of a freedman who was engaged in the manu- 
facture of charcoal at Alba Pompeia in the Apennines. He commtMiced life 
as a man of letters, but finding the literary profession iinjirofitable, he 
entered the army as a centurion, and his career of advancement was r.ipid. 

It was yet night when Lcetus and Eclcctus proceeded with some soldiers to 
the house of Pertinax. When informed of their arrival he ordered them 
to be brought to his ehamber, and then, without rising, told them that he had 
long expected every night to be his last, and bade them (‘xerule their office ; 
for he was certain that C’ommodus had sent them to 2)ut him to death. But 
they informed him that the* tyrant himself was no more, and that tliey wcitj 
come to offer him the emigre. He hesitated to give credit to tht*m, but hav- 
ing sent one on whom he could dejiend, and ascertained that C’ommodus was 
dead, he consented to accejit the iiroffered dignity. Though it was not >et 
day they all retiaired to the prictorian camp, and Ladus, ha\ing assembled 
the soldiers, told them that Commodus was suddenly dead of aiioplex} , and 
that he had brought them his successor, a man whose merits were known to 
them all. Pertinax then addressed them, iiromising a large donative. The 
soldiers swore fidelity to the emjieror. 

Before dawn tlie senate w'as .summoned to the temjde of Concord, wdiither 
Pertinax had proceeded from the canqi. He told tliein wliat had occurred, 
and, noticing his age and his humble extraction, i>ointed out diver.s senators 
as more worthy of the empire than himself. But they w’ould not listen to 
his excuses, and they decreed him all the imperial titles. Tlien giving 
loose to their rage against the fallen tyrant, they termed him iiarricide, gladi- 
ator, the enemy of the gods and of his country, and decreed that his statues 
should be cast dowm, his titles be erased, and his body dragged with the 
hook through the streets. But Pertinax respected too much the memory of 

1 Herodian d tells ns of a list of those destined to be put to death taken bj n child, and read 
by Marcia, as in the case of Doinitian. But lu* is a lery inaccurate writer, and Dion «, who wM 
a senator and in Rome at the time, could hardly have been ignorant of tlie circumstance if it 
were true. 

[* During this reign the disciplined legions under able commanders still protected tne 
fronuers. Most of the empire was peaceful and prosperous. The government still carried on 
great public works and benevolently succoured the afflicted. The Christians were tolerant 
and those of the sect who were in prison w'ere released. The great official machine was little 
disturbed by the caprices of the emperor.] 
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Marcus to suffer the remains of his son to be thus treated, and they were by 
his order placed in the tomb of Hadrian. ^ 

Pertinax was cheerfully acknowledged by all the armies. Like Vespa- 
sian, he was simple and modest in his dress and mode of life, and he lived on 
terms of intimacy with the respectable members of the senate. He resigned 
liis private property to his wife and son, but would not suffer the senate to 
bestow on them any titles. He regulated the finances with the greatest care, 
remitting oppressive taxes and cancelling unjust claims. He sold by auction 
all the late tyrant's instruments of luxury, and obliged his favourites to dis- 
gorge a portion of their plunder. He granted the waste lands in Italy and 
elsewhere for a term of years rent free to those wlio would undertake to 
improve them. 

The reforming hand of the emperor was extended t(» all departments of 
the state ; and men looked for a return of the age of the Ant«>nmes. But 
the soldiers dreadecl the restoration of the ancient dis< ipline ; and Lsetus, 
who found that he did not enjoy the power he had expected, secretly fomented 
theij- discontent. So earl\ as tin* 3d of January they had seized a senator 
niinied 1 riarius Maternus, intending to make him emperoi, but he escaped 
from them and fled t(» Pertinax for protection. Some time after, while the 
emperor was on the sea coast attending to the HUj>ply of corn, they prepared 
ti) raise Sosius Falco, then consul, to the empire ; but l^ertinax came sud- 
denly to Rome, and hating coni])lained of Falco to the senate, they were 
ab(*ut to ]iro(laim him a public enemy, when the emperor cried that no sena- 
tor should suffer death while he reigned : and FuUm) was thus suffered to 
eseaj)e punishment. 


Some expressions t\liieh Pertinax used on this oi'casion irritated the sol- 
diers ; and Lietus, to exasperate them still more, pul several of them to death, 
as il bv his orders. Accordingly on the twenty-eighth of March a general 
mutiny broke out in the camp, and two or three hundred of the most des- 
perate j)roceeded with drawn s\\ords to the palace. No one opposed their 
entrance. Pertinax, when informed of their aj»j)roach, ad\anced to meet 
them. IK* ad<lressed them, reminding them of his own innocence and of the 
obligation of their oath. They were sihnit for a few moments ; at length a 
1 ungrian soldier struek him ^^ilh his swonl, crying, “The soldiers send thee 
this." They all then fell on him, and cutting off Ids head set it on a lance 
juid carried it to the camp. Eelectus, faithful to the last, perished with the 
emjieror ; Lietus liad fled in disguise at the approach of the mutineers. The 
reign of tin* virtuous l^ertinax had lasted only eighty-six days; he was in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 


JuiuAM'H (M. DiDirs SjsvKurR Julianus), 3P3 a.d. 

The mutineers on their return to tlie camj) found there Sulpicianus, the 
prefect of the cit y, the late emperoi*’H father-in-law, who had been sent thither 
to try to ajijjease the mutiny. The bloody proof w Inch they bore of the 
empire’s being vacant excited wlien it should have extinguished Ids ambi- 
tion, and he forthwith began to treat for tlie dangerous prize. Immediately 
some of the soldiers ran and ascending the ramparts cried out aloud that 
the empire was for sale, and would be given to the highest bidder. The news 
reached the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy and luxurious senator, as he 
sat at table ; and urged by his wife and daughter and his parasites, he rose 
**'iid hastened to the camp. The military auctioneers stood on the wall. 
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(me bidder within, the other without. Sulpicianus had gone as high as five 
thousand denarii a man, when his rival at one bidding rose to 6250. This 
spirited offer carried it ; the soldiers also had a secret dread that Sulpicianus, 
if emperor, might avenge the death of his son-in-law. The gates were thrown 
open, and Julian was admitted and saluted emperor ; but the soldiers had 
the generosity to stipulate for the safety of his rival. 

From the camp Julian, escorted by the soldiers, proceeded to the senate 
house. He was there received with affected joy, and the usual titles and 
honours were decreed him ; but the people stood aloof and in silence^ and 
those who were more distant uttered loud curses on him. When Julian came 
to the palace, the first object that met his eyes was the corpse of his prede- 
cessor; he ordered it to be buried, and then it is said sat down and passed 
the greater part of the night at a luxurious banquet, and playing at dice. 
In the morning the senate repaired to him with their feigned compliments ; 
but the people still were gloomy, and when he went down to the senate 
house and was about to offer incense to the Janus before the doors, they cried 
out that he was a parricide and had stolen the empire. He promised them 
money, but they would have none of it ; and at length he ordered the soldiers 
to fall on them, and several weie killed and wounded. Still they ceased 
not to revile him and the soldiers, and to call on the other armies, espe- 
cially that of Pescennius Niger, to come to their aid. 

The principal armies ^^ele tliat of S\ria commandt‘d b\ Niger; that of 
Pannonia under Septimiiis St^elus, and that ol Britain undi‘r (’lodius Albi- 
nus, each composed of three legions, \\ith its suitable number of auxiliaries. 

C. Pescennius Niger ■^^as a name of Aciuiiium, of a simple equestrian 
famil}'. He eiiteied the aiiny as a centurion, and lose almost solely by 
merit till he attained the lucratne go\ernmcnt of vSmu. As an ofiictr Niger 
was a rigoious inaintainer of discipline ; as a go\ernor he vas just, but mild 
and indulgent, and he succeeded in gaming .dike the affeetions of the soldiers 
and the sulijetts. In his pri\ate life he \\as chaste and teiupcTate. 

L. Septimius Severus was bom at Leptis in Africa. He received a learned 
education, and de^ oted himself to the bar, and M. Aurelius made him advo- 
cate of the Fisc. He acted as civil governor of several provinces, and had 
occasionally a military command, but had seen little or no actual service. 
After his consulate, Comniodiis, through the influence of L.Ttus, gave him 
the command of the Pannonian legions, as reported in the Augustan History* 

D. Clodius Albinus -was also an Afiiean. He was born at Hadnimetum, 
of an honourable family, which derived its origin fiom the Postumii and 
Ceionii of Rome. He enteied the army eail,> , and lose through all the grada- 
tions of the service, being highly esteemed by Al. Aurelius. He commanded 
in Bithynia, at the time of the revolt of Tassius, and kept his legions in 
their duty. Commodus gave him the command in Gaul and in Britain, and 
designed him for his successor. Albmus w .as a strir t and even severe officer. 
He was fond of agriculture, on which subject he wrote some books. He was 
charged with pri\ ate vices, but probably m itlioni reason. 

When the intelligence of the murder of Pertinax and the sale of the 
empire to Julian reached the armies of Syria and Pannonia, their generals 
saw the prospect of empire open to them as the avengers of the emperor 
whom they had acknowledged. Each of them assembled his troops and 
expatiated on the atrocity of the deed which had been perpetrated at Rome, 
and each was saluted Augustus by his army and the subjects. But while 
Niger, seeing all the provinces and allied princes of Asia unanimous in his 
favour, and therefore indulging in confidence^ remained inactive at Antioch, 
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SeveruB resolved to push on for the capital, and possess himself of that seat 
of empire. Having secured the adherence of the army of Gaul, he wrote a 
most mendly letter to Albinus, giving him the title of csesar, and adopting 
him as his son ; by which ho made sure of his neutrality, if not of his co- 
operation. He then advanced by rapid marches for Rome. Day and night 
he appeared in full armour, and surrounded by a guard of six hundred chosen 
men, who never laid aside their corslets. Resistance was nowhere offered ; 
all hailed him as the avenger of Pertinax. 

The wretched Julian was filled with dismay when he heard of the ap- 
proach of the formidable Pannonian army. He made the senate declare 
Severus a public enemy ; he distributed large sums of money to prmto- 
rians to induce them to prepare to defend him ; but these dissolate troc^ 
were vigorous only for evil, and they could not resume the discipline 
had lost ; the marines summoned from Misenum were still more ineffloient ; 
and an attempt at training elephants for war in the oriental manner only 
excited derision. Julian sJso caused an entrenchment to be run in front <A 
the city, and he secured the palace with strong doors and ^rs, m if that 
could be maintained when all else was lost. He put to death Marcia, Leetus, 
and all concerned in the murder of Commodus. probably with a view te 
lilt* favour of the soldiery. 

Severus iiieaiitinie had reached Ravenna and secured the fleet. Julian, 
basing made some fruitless attempts on his life, caused the senate to declare 
liim liis associate in the empire. But Severus now disdained such divided 
pover ; he had written to the prtPtorians, assuring safety to all but the actual 
assassins of Pertinav, and they had accepted the conditions. The consul. 
Silius Messiilla, assembloil the senate, and it was resolved to put Julian tc 
deatli and give the empire to Severus. When those charged with the man- 
date for his death came to Julian, his only words were, “ What evil have 1 
doiie'^ Whom ha\e I slain'-'” He ^\as then killed by a common soldier, 
aftei a reign of only sixt^ -six days. 


Severus (L. Septimius Severus), 1113-211 a.d. 

Severus was met at Interamna (Terni), in Umbria, seventy miles from 
Rome, by deputies from the senate. He received them with favour, and still 
continued to advance. As he drew nigh to Rome he commanded the execu- 
tion of the murderers of Pertinax, and he sent orders to the remaining pra- 
torians to leave their arms in their camp and come to meet him, dressed as 
they were wont when attending the emperors on solemn occasions. They 
obeyed, and Severus received them in the plain before his camp, and {^dressed 
them from a tribunal, reproaching them with the murder of PertinM and 
the sale of the empire to Julian. He would spare their lives, he said, but 
he would leave them nothing save their tunics, and death should be the fate 
of any of them who ever came within a hundr^ miles of the capital. While 
he was speaking his soldiers had imperceptibly surrounded them ; resistance 
was vain, and they quietly yielded up their swords and their rich habili- 
inents, and mournfully retired. A detachment had meantime taken posses- 
sion of their camp, to obviate the effects of their despair. 

Severus entered the city at the head of his army. The senate and people 
met him with all the marks of joy and festivity. He ascended the Capitol 
fi-nd worshipped ; he then visited the other temples, and at leng^ proceeded 
to Uie palace. In the morning he met the senate, to whom he made a 
n. w. — yoL. ri.So 
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spoeoh lull of tiw fairest promises, assuring them that Marous should be his 
model and swearing that he wo^d put no senator to death unless eon- 
demned by themselves — an oath which he kept but indifferently. The 
usual titles and powers had been already decreed him; among these was 
the title of Pertinax, of which prince he affected to be the avenger, and the 
ceremony of whose deification he performed with the greatest magnificence 
and solemnity. He distributed large sums of money among the soldiers and 
people ; he regulated the supply of provisions, and he examined into the con- 
duct of several governors of pro- 
vinces, and punished those who 
were proved guilty of oppression. 

Severus restored the prseto- 
rian guards on a new model, and 
raised them to four times their 
original number. Augustus had 
admitted none but Italians into 
this bod} ; the youth of Spain, 
Noricum, and Macedonia had 
giadually been suffered, to enlist 
in it ; but Severus threw it open 
to all, selecting the ablest and 
most faithful soldiers from the 
legions for the higher pay and 
more easy life of the guardsmen. 

After .1 stay of only thirty 
days in Rome, Severus set out for 
the war against Niger, who was 
master of .all Asia and held the 
strong city of Byzantium in Eu- 
rope. The preparations on both 
sides occupied some time ; at 
length Severus took the field, and 
Iciiving part of his t loops to carry 
on the siege of B}7<intium, he 
sent the main body of his army, 
under his generals, over the Hel- 
lespont. ^milianus, the procon- 
sul of Asia, gave them battle 
(194) near Cyzicus, but was de- 
feated. He fled to Cyzicus, and thence to another unnamed town, where 
he was seized and put to death. Niger in person afterwards engaged the 
Severian general, Candidus, between Nicsea and Cius. The contest was long 
and arduous, but victory declared for the European army, and Niger, leaving 
troops to guard the passes of Mount Taurus, liastened to Antioch to raise 
men and money. The elements, however, favoured Severus ; heavy falls of 
rain and snow destroyed the defences constructed by Niger, and his troops 
were obliged to abandon the passes and leave Cilicia open to the enemy. 

Niger made his final stand at the Cilician (rates, as the pass from Cilicia 
into jSyria at the head of the Bay of Issus was named, a place famous for the 
defeat of Darius by Alexander the Great. The troops of Niger were more 
numerous, but Uiey were mostly raw levies, yet they fought with oonstanojr S 
but the elements, we are told, agahi favoured the Severians, a storm of rain 
and thunder came over the sea and blew full in the faces of the Nigrians, 
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and they fled with the loss of twenty thousand men. Niger hastened to 
Antioch, and thence, on the approach of the enemy, he fled to the Euphrates, 
in order to seek refuge with the Parthians ; but he had hardly quitted the 
town when he was seized, and his head was cut off and sent to Severus. 


CONQUESTS OP SEVERUS 

This emperor, who had been in none of the preceding actions, now 
appeared. He put to death all the senators who had borne arms for Niger ; 
he banished some, and seized the property of others. He put numbers of 
inferior rank to death, and he treated severely Antioch and some other 
towns. He then (195) led his army over the Euphrates, and his generals 
employed this and a pai t of the following 3'ear in reducing the various tribes 
and princes of Mesopotamia. While he was thus engaged (196), he received 
the joyful intelligence of the surrender of Byzantium, whicn, strong by 
situation and fortifications, had lield out for nearly three years against the 
valour and skill of the besieging army, and was only subdued at last by 
famine. The magistrates and soldiers were all put to death ; the property 
of the inhabitants was sold ; the walls and the public edifices were demol- 
islied; Byzantium was depri\ed of its title of city, and subjected as a vilb^g^ 
to the jurisdiction of Perinthus. 

It is said that Severus w'as meditating an invasion of Parthia, but his 
thoughts were more fixed on securing the succession to his children by 
removing Albinus. Suitabl}* to his wiaracter, lie resolved to proceed by 
tre*ichery ratJier than b}’ force. He wrote to Albinus in the most affectionate 
teims, as to his dearest brother ; but the bearers of the letter were instructed 
to ask a private audience, as having matters of greater importance to com- 
municate, and then to assassinate him. The suspicions of Albinus, however, 
being awaked, he put them to the torture, and extracted the truth. He saw 
that he had no alternative, that ho must be em^^ror or nothing, and he 
tlierefore declared himself Augustus and passed \vith his army over to Gaul. 
Severus returned with all possible s^ieed from the East, and advanced in 
person into Gaul against his rival. He crossed the Alps in the depth of 
winter, and after some minor engagements a decisive battle was fought on 
the 19tli of February, 197, in the neighbourhood of Lyons. The united 
number of the combatants was 150,000 men ; the battle was long and dubi- 
ous, the left wing on each side was routed, but Severus, who now fought for 
the first time, brought up the prautorians to the support of his beaten troops, 
and though he received a wound and was driven back, he rallied them once 
more, and being supported by the cavalry, under his general, Lsetus, ba 
defeated and pursued the enemy to Lyons. The loss on both sides was con- 
siderable ; Albinus slew himself, and his head was out off and brought to his 
ungenerous enemy, who meanly insulted it ; his wife and children were at 
first spared, but they were soon after put to death, and their bodies cast 
into tne Rhine. 

The city of Lyons was pillaged and burned ; the chief supporters of Albi- 
nus, both men and women, Romans and provincials, were put to death, and 
their properties confiscated. Having spent some time in rogulating the 
affairs of Gaul and Britain, Severus returned to Rome, breathing vengewoe 
against the senate, for he knew that that l)pdy was in general more indined 
to Albinus than himself, and he had found, among his rival's papers, the 
letters of several individual senators. The very day after his arrival he 
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tua, and blaming the mQdneaa of Pomp^ and Caesar, which proved their ruin. 
He spoke in terms of praise of Commodus, saying that the senate had no 
right to dishonour iiim, as many of themselves lived worse than he had done. 
He spoke severely of those who had written letters or sent presents to Albi- 
nus. Of these he pardoned hve-and-thirty, but he put to death nine-and- 
twenty, among wlioiii wiis Sulpicianus, tlie father-in-law of Pertiiiax. These, 
however, were not the onl^\ victims ; the whole family of Niger, and several 
other illustrious persons perished. The properties of all were confiscated ; 
[wherefore the usual charge of avarice was brought against Severus.] 

After a short stay at Rome Severus set out again for the East ; for the 
Farthians, taking advantage of his absence, had invaded Mesopotamia, and 
laid siege to Nisibis. They retired, however, when they heard of his ap- 
proach, and Severus, having passed ^e winter in Syria making preparations 
for the war, crossed the Tigris the following summer (198) and laid siege to 
Gtesiphon. The Roman soldiers suffered greatly for Want of supplies, and 
were redu^jed to feed on roots and herbage, which produced dysenteries, but 
the emperor persevered, and the city at length was taken. All the full- 
grown males were massacred, and the women and children, to the number of 
one hundred thousand, were sold for slaves. As want of supplies did not 
permit the Romans to remain beyond the Tigris, they returned to Mesopo- 
tamia, and on his way to Syria (199) Severus laid siege to the redoubtable 
Atrse, but he was forced to retire, with a great loss both of men and machines. 
He renewed the attack some time after (it is uncertain in what year) but 
with as little success, being obliged to retire with loss and disgrace from 
before the impregnable fortress. 

Severus remained in the East till the year 202. He spent a part of that 
time in Egypt, where he took great pleasure in examining the pyramids and 
the other curiosities of that country. He at length returned to Rome, to 
edebrate the marriage of his elder son. 

The family of Severus consisted of his wife and two sons. The empress, 
named Julia Domna, w^as a native of Einesa in Syria, whom Severus, who 
was addicted to astrology, is said to have espoused because she had a royal 
nativity. She w'as a woman of great beauty, sense, and spirit, and a cultivator 
of literature and philosophy. The elder son was at first named Hassianus ; 
but his father, at the time of the war against Albinus, created him ca^sar, by 
the name of Aurelius Antoninus and he w'as subsequently nicknamed Cara- 
calla, which, to avoid confusion, is the name employed by modern historians. 
In the year 198 Severus created him augustus, and made him his associate 
in the empire. The name of the emi)eror’s younger son was Geta, and he 
also was styled Antoninus. 

The bride selected for Caracalhi w'as Phiutilla, the daughter of Plautianus, 
the prsetorian prefect. This man was a second Sejanus, and it is very 
remarkable that twro emperors of such superior mental pow ers as Tiberius 
and Severus should have been so completely under the influence of their 
ministers. Plautianus, like his master, w'as an African by birth ; he was of 
mean extraction, and he seems to have early attached himself to the fortune 
of his aspiring countryman, whose favour and confidence he won in an extraor- 
dinary degree ; and when Severus attained the empire, the power of 
Plautianus grew to such a height, that he, the historian observes, was, as it 

^ Sevems, not content with expressing his veneration and respect for the memory of M. 
Antelios, bad the folly to pretend to be his eon. What most amazed us,*’ says I>ion,c ** was 
his saying that be was the eon of Marcus and brother of Commodus.” 
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were, emperor, and Seyerus captain of the guarda. Penons like Plaatianos, 
when elevated, rarely bear their faculties meekly. He was therefore prond, 
cruel, and avaricious ; he was the chief cause of so many persons of rank and 
fortune being put to death, in order that he might gain Uieir properties. 
He seized whatever took his fancy, whether sacred or profane, and he thus 
amassed such wealth that it was commonly said he was richer than Sevenis 
and his sons. Such was his pride that no one dared approach him without 
his permission ; and when he appeared in public criers preceded him, 
ordering that no one should stop and gaze at him, but turn aside and look 
down. He would not allow his wife to visit or to receive visits, not even 
excepting tlie empress. As liis power was so great, he was of course the 
object of universal adulation. The senators and soldiers swore by his 
fortune, and his statues w'cre set up in all parts of the empire. He was in 
effect more dreaded and more honoured than the emperor himself. 

Such power is, liowever, unstable in its veiy nature, and the marriage of 
Ills daugliter with the son of the emperor caused the duw'nfall of Plautudius. 
Tlie wedding w'as celebrated with the utmost magnificence ; the dower of 
the bride, we are told, w'ould have portioned fifty princesses. [But the usual 
allowances must be made for exaggerations of the gossipers. Some of the tales 
1 elated by Dion Cassius « are not worthy of repetition even, tliough perhaps 
told in good faith. Doubtless all details as to the death of Plautianus must 
be heard witli reservations.] Plautilla was haughty like himself ; and Cara> 
calla, who had been forced to marry her, hated father and daughter alike, and 
lesolved on their destruction. He induced one Saturninus and two other 
centurions to declare that Plautianus had ordered them and seven of their 
comrades to murder Severus and his son. A written order to this effect was 
forged and showm to the emperor, who forthwith summoned Plautianus to his 
presence. He came suspecting nothing ; he was admitted, but his followers 
were excluded. Severus, however, addressed him in a mild tone, and asked 
him why he had meditated killing him. Plautianus was expressing his sur- 
prise and commencing his defence, when Garacalla sprang forward, tore his 
sword from him, struck him with his fist, and would have slain him with his own 
hand but for the interference of his father. He then made some of his 
attendants despatch him, and sent his head to the empress and Plautilla, a 
joyful sight to the one, a mournful spectacle to the other. Plautilla and 
her brother Plautius were sent to the isle of Lipara, where they lived in 
poverty and misery for the remainder of the reign of Severus, and their 
murder w’as one of the first acts of Caracalla when emperor. 

Severus now remained in Italy for a space of four years, actively en^ged 
in the administration of justice, the regulation of the finances, and the 
correction of all kinds of abuses. He conferred the important post of 
prtetorian prefect on Papiiiian, the most renowned of jurisconsults ; and as 
it WM now a part of this officer’s duty to try civil causes, Papinian appointed 
as his assessors Paulus and Ulpian — names nearly as distinguished as his 
own. 

In the year 208, Severus, though far advanced in years and a martyr to 
the gout, set out for Britain, where the northern tribes had for some time 
been making their usual incursions into the Roman jiart of the mland. 
Various motives are assigned for this resolution; the most probable is that 
he wished to remove his sons from the luxury of Rome, and to restore the 
relaxed discipline of the legions. He entered the wild oountiy north of 
the Roman wall, cut down the woods, and passed the marshy and su^ 
ceeded in penetrating to the extremity of the island, though with a loss, it 
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is said, of fiftv thousand men ; for the barbarians, who would never venture 
to give him battle, hung on his flanks and rear, formed numerous ambus- 
cades, and out off all stragglers. In order to check their future incursions, 
he repaired and strengthened the mound or wall which Hadrian had con- 
structed from the shore of Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. 

Severus had associated his second son Geta in the empire the year he 
came to Britain. But the two brothers hated each other mortally, and 
Garacalla made little secret of his resolution to reign alone. This aban- 
doned youth, it is said, even attempted to kill his father in tlie very sight 
of the Roman legions and the barbarian enemies ; for as the emperor was 
riding one day to receive the arms of the Caledonians, Caracalla drew his 
sword to stab him in the back ; those wlio were about them cried out, and 
Severus, on turning round, saw the drawn sword in the hand of his sou. 
He said nothing at the time, but when he returned he called Caracalla with 
Pat >inian and the chamberlain Castor to him in private, and causing a sword 
to he laid before him, rebuked his son, and then told liim if he desired his 
death to sl^y him with his own hand, or to order Papiiiian the prefect to do 
it, who of course would obey him as he was emperor. Caracalla showed 
no signs of remorse ; and though Severus had often blamed M. Aurelius for 
subordinating his public duty to his private affections in the case of Corn- 
modus, he himself exhibited e\en more culpable weakness. 

Severus was once more about to take the field against the b.irbarians, 
who had renewed their ravages (-11), when a severe fit of the gout carried 
him off at York (I^boracum), in the sixty -sixth year of his age and the 
eighteenth of his reign. 

Though this emperor had passed the greater part of his life in civil 
rather than military emplojments, it is remarkable that his government 
relied more on the arms of the soldiery than that of an\ of his predecessors. 
We have seen the important changes whicli he made in the prietorian guards, 
whom he also seems to have been the first to employ on foreign service. 
Hitherto the legions of the frontiers had maintained something of the 
appearance of those of the republic, but Severus allow ed them to hav e their 
wives and families in their camps, and to w^ear gold rings like the knights. 
He also increased their pay and accustomed them to donatives. His dying 
counsel to his sons, “Be united, enrich the soldiers, despise all others,” 
revealed his principles of despotic government.c In judging Severus, how- 
ever, it is necessary to recall that the entire period thiough which w’c are 
now passing — up to the time of Diocletian — is in a sense an eiioch of 
revolution, the contending forces being the senate, the emperor, the populace 
of Rome, the praetorians, and the legions. The w'eakness and brutality of 
Commodus precipitated the revolution. The prietoriaiis not only trampled 
upon the senate and the residents of the capital, but al.so asserted the right to 
make and to unmake emperors. This was the first stage of the revolution. 
In the second stage, beginning with Septimius Severus, the legions, jealous 
of the pampered guard, fought agaiiust it, against the senate, and against 
one another. This civil war, after rendering the prestorians helpless and 
depriving the senate of its last remnant of authority, decided that the 
Bove^ign should be a general, the choice of the soldiers who protected 
the empire. Thus far the result of the revolution was in a great degree 
just and beneficent. It is to be noted that Severus was the anti-senatorial 
candidate for the imperial o£Qce, — hence his unfavourable treatment at the 
hands of the historian. Though hanh in the punishment of political offences, 
Severus was in other respects a great and admirable ruler. The fact that 
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the three great juriste, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulas co-operated with him 
speaks volumes in his favour. He strengthened the empire, encouraged 
education, and made his reign an epoch in wise legislation.^ 


Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla), 211-217 A.n. 

In spite of the efforts f)f Caracalla to the contrary, the army proolaimeil 
tlie two sons of Severus joint -emperors. The ("aledonian war was aljan- 
<loncd, and the cmisTors returned to Koine to celebrate the obsequies of 
their father. On the way (’aracalla made \arious attempts on the life 
of liis brother, but Ceta was protected by the soldiery, of whom he was the 
favourite. The brothers adopted every precaution against eacli other on 
the road, and at Koine they divided the palace, securing all the approaches 
to their several ])ortiDiis. The court, the camp, the senate, and the people 
w'ere divided in their affections to the brothers, neither of whom was in 
realit\ dcaer\ ing of the attachment of any inan of w’orth ; but (ieta had a 
certain degree of mildness and liuinauit} , of affability and of devotion to 
litediture, wbit h gave him the advantage over his more ferocious brother, 
and gained him th(» affection of their mother Julia. 

As there seemed no probability of concord betwejui the brothers, a 
divisi(»ii of the empire was proposed and arranged, by which (''aracalla was 
to retain tlie Kur(q)ean portion, Avhile (n*ta was to rule in Asia and Egypt, 
icsiding at Antioch or Alevainlria. This arrangement, it is said, was 
defeated by the tears and entreaties of Julia; and (.'aracalla, bent on reign- 
ing alone, then resolved on the murder of his brother. At his desire (212) 
Julia united her tw'o s(nis to a meeting in her ai)artmcnts. (ieta came sus- 
jicctiiig no danger; suddenly some eeuturions, wdiom ('aracalla had placed 
in concealment, rushed out and fell on him. He threw^ himself on his 
mother’s bosom for ])roieetioii, but her efforts to save him were vain ; she 
herself received a w'ound in the arm, and was covered with the blood of her 
murdered son. When the deed w'as done Caracalla hastened to the camp, 
crying all the way th.it a plot had been laid for his life. He flung himself 
dow'ii before the standards in the camp chapel to return thanks for his 
preservation ; and then addressed the soldiers, assuring them that he w'as 
one of themselves, and depended on them alone. He promised to raise their 
pay one half, and to distribute among them all the treasures accumulated by 
bis father. Such arguments could not fail of convincing, and he was readily 
proclaimed sole emperor. He thence proceeded to the camp at the Alban 
Mount, where he found more ililliculty, as the soldiers there w'ere much 
attached to (ieta ; but by dint of promises he gained them also to acknow- 
ledge him. 

Followed by the soldiers, Caracalla then proceeded to the senate house ; 
he had a cuirass under his robe, and he brought some of his military followers 
into the house. He justified his conduct by the example of Romulus and 
others ; but he spoke of Geta with regret, and gave him a magnificent fune- 
ral, and placed him among the gods. 

The unhappy empress dared not lament the death of her son ; she was 
even obliged to wear an aspect of joy for the safety of the emperor, who 
all through his reign continued to treat her with respect, and to give her a 
share in the affairs of state. But on all the other friends and favourers of 
f^ta, both civil and military, he let his vengeance fall without restraint, and 
the number of those who perished on this account is estimated at twenty 
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thoQBand. Among these the most regretted was the great Papinian. Cara- 
QldlB, it is said, wished him to compose an apology for the murder of Geta, 
but he replieirl with virtuous intrepidity that it was not so easy to excuse a 
parricide as to commit it. A soldier cut off his head with an axe, and Gara- 
oalla rebuked him for not having used a sword. Fadilla, the surviving 
daughter of M. Aurelius, was put to death for having lamented Geta. Hel- 
vius Pertinax, son of the em})eror, Thrasea Pj-iscus, a descendant of the great 
lover of liberty, and many other persons of rank and virtue were involved in 
the common ruin. To such an extent it is said did Garacalla carry his hatred 
to his brother that the comic poets no longer ventured to employ the name 
of Geta in their jdays. 

Like Gommodus, the emperor devoted most of liis time to tlie circus and 
amphitheatre. In order to defray his enormous expenses he increased the 
taxes and confiscated all the proi)ertie8 lie could lay hold on. When his 
mother one day blamed him for bestowing such enormous sums on the soldiers, 
and said that he would soon have no source of revenue renniining, he laid his 
hand on his sword, and said, in the true sjurit of despotism, “ Never fear, 
mother ; while we have tliia we shall not A\.int for mono}." 

One of the acts of (\iracalla at this time was to confer the rights of citi- 
zenship, of which the old republicans had been so chary, on all the subjects 
of the empire. 

His restless temper soon urged him to seek for glor^ in a contest with 
the Germans. He mandied to the lihine and ol)tained (by purchase as it 
would seem) some advantages over the confederacy of the Alamanni, whose 
name now first apj)ear8 in history. He lieneefortli wonderfully affected the 
Germans, even wearing a blond perUvig to resemble them ; and he placed a 
number of them about him as guanls. It is thought that it was on the occa- 
sion of his return to Koine from Gaul after ihis W'ar (214) that he distributed 
among the people the long Gallic coats named caracals^ whence he derived 
the appellation by which lie is usually known. Alter liis German war, he 
marched to the I)anulK* (216), visited the pro\ince of Daeia, and had some 
skirmishes with the neighbouring barbarians. He then passed over to Asia 
with the intention of making w'ar on the Parthians, and spent the winter at 
Nicomedia. 

As he professed an especial regard for the memory of Achilles, he visited 
the remains of Ilium, offered sacrilices at the tomb of the liero, led his troops 
in arms round it, and erected a brazen statue on its summit. One of his 
freedmen happening to die, or being poisoned by him for the purpose, he 
acted over again the Homeric funeral of Patroclus, pouring, like Achilles, 
wine to the winds to induce them to inflame the pyre, and cutting off the 
hair, with which nature had furnished liiin most scantily, to cast into the 
flames. In thus honouring Achilles, he sought to follow the example of 
Alexander the Great, a prince of whom his admiration was such that he 
erected statues of him everywhere; and lie formed a phalanx of sixteen 
thousand Macedonians armed as in the lime of that prince, wdiom he styled 
the Eastern Augustus. He even persecuted the peripatetic philosophers, be- 
cause Aristotle was accused of being concerned in the death of his roytd pupil* 

"in the spring (216) Garacalla set out for Antioch. The Parthians 
averted a war by the surrender of tw’o persons whom he demanded. By 
treachery he made himself master of the persons of tlie king of Armenia and 
his sons, and of the prince of Edessa ; but the Armenians defeated the troops 
w^hich he sent against them under Theocritus, a common player, whom he 
had raised to the dignity of praetorian prefect. He then proceeded to 
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Alexandria with the secret resolve of taking a bloody vengeance on the in- 
habitants for their railleries and witticisms against him on the occasion 
of the murder of his brother. When he approached the city the people 
came forth to meet him with all the marks of joy and respect, and he re- 
ceived them graciously, and entered the town. Then pretending a design 
of forming a phalanx in honour of Alexander, he directed all the youth to 
appear in tlie plain without the walls. When they had done as required, he 
went through them as it were to inspect them ; and then retiring to the 
temple of Serapis, he gave the signal to his soldiers to fall on them and 
massacre them. The slaughter Mas dreadful both within and without the 
M'alls, for no age or riiiik was s[»ared. Ti*enches were dug, and the dead and 
(lying were flung into them in order to conceal the extent ('f the massacre. 
He deprived the city of all its privileges, and its total ruin wa.M only averted 
by his death. 

After this slaughter (»f his helpless subjeits, Caracalla returned to Anti- 
och, and in order to ha\e a iiretext for making war on the Parthians he sent 
to Artabanus their king, demanding his daughter in marriage. The Partliian 
monarch liaMiig refused this strange suit, ('aracalla invadt'd and ravaged his 
territories; iind having taken Arbela, where w'ere the royal tombs, he opened 
them and scatteied the bones of the monarchs which were deposited within 
tliem. H(» then took up his winter quait(‘rs in Edessa. 

In tlie spiing (217) both sides were engaged in aeti\e preparation for 
war; wdien a conspir«uw in his own army terminated the life and reign of 
the Roman emperor. Ot the two [irietoriaii prefects, the one, Adventus, was 
a mere soldier, the other, M.icrinus, was a ri\ilian w'ell \ersed in the laws. 
Tile rougli and brutal (’araealKi often iidieuled him on this account, and 
even menaced his life ; and Macrinus, huMiig got sure infonnation that his 
d(‘struction w’as designed, resol ^ed to anticipate the tv rani. He accordingly 
communicated his designs to some ot the oflicers of the guards, among whom 
was one Martial, whom Canicalla had mortallv' oft'endecl by refusing him the 
]>ost of centurion, or, as others say, by putting his brother to death. Accord- 
ingly on the 8th of April, 217, iis the emperor was riding from Edessa to 
Carrha* in order to worship at the temple of the Moon, an(l had retired and 
alighted for a private occasion. Martial ran up as if called, and stabbed him 
in the throat. The emperor fell dowm dead. Martial mounted his horse 
and fled ; but he was shot by a Scythian archer of the guard. 


MAC’uiNrs (M. OiMLius Macrikur), 217-218 a.d. 

When the news of the murder of the emperor was divulged, Macrinus 
w.is the first to hasten to the spot, and to deplore his death. As Caracalla 
had left no heir, the army w'as uncertain whom to jiroclaim emperor in his 
stead, and the empire was for four days without a chief. Meantime the offi- 
cers who were in the interests of iSIacrinus used all their influence with their 
men, and on the fourth day he w'as saluted emperor. He accepted the office 
with feigned reluctance, and he distributed, according to custom, large sums 
of money among the soldiers. Adventus was the bearer of the ashw of 
Caracalla to Rome, where they were deposited in the tjmib of the Antonines; 
and jMacrinus and the senate were obliged to yield to the instances of the 
soldiers, and place the monster among the gods. The senate received with 
joy the letter in which Macrinus announced his elevation to the empire, and 
they decreed him all the usual titles and honours. 
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While these ohanges were taking place in the Roman Empire, Artabanus 
had passed the Tigris with a large army. Macrinus having in vain proposed 
terms of accommodation, led out his legions, and some fighting took pl^ in 
the neighbourhood of Nisibis, in which the advantage was on the side of the 
Parthians ; but as they now began to feel the want of supplies, and were 
anxious to return home, they readily listened to the renewed proposals of 
the Roman emperor, and a peace was concluded. Macrinus then led his 
troops back to Antioch for the winter. 

Macrinus, as wo have already observed, was not a military man. He was 
a native of Caesarea in Africa (Algiers'), of humble origin, and he was 
indebted fur his elevation to his countryman Plautianus. lie was a man of 
an amiable disposition, and a sincere lover of justice, 
lie therefore turned his attention chiefly to civil 
regulations, and he made some necessary reforms 
ami excellent laws; but he was timid by nature, and 
in his anxiety to serve and ad\anee Ins fi lends, he 
did not suflicienth consider their fitness for the em- 
plo}ments which he bestowed on them. He com- 
mitted a great .iiid iiiej>arable fault in not 
setting out foi Rome at once, and in keep- 
ing the aimy all logetlier in Swia ; and lie 
further eommenced too soon a iie(essar\, 
hut imprudent attempt at biinoing back 
the discipline of the legicms to what it had 
be(»u under ScNcriis; for though he applied 
it only to ic mills and did not interfere 
with the old soldiers, these hist ajitire- 
hended that the refoim would at length 
reach themsehes, and they became highly 
discontented. This feeling of llie soldiers 
w'as soon taken ad\anlage of, and a rival 
set up to Macrinus. 

The empiess Julia w^as at Antioch at the time of 
the murder of Caracalla. Macrinus wrote to her in 
\eiy obliging teims; but in the first transpoits of her 
grief at the death of her son or the loss of her power, 
she had gi>eii herself several blows on tlie breast, and 
thus nutated a cancer with wliuh she was afflicted, 
and her death ensued. Her sister, named Micsa, w'ho 
had li\ed at court during llie last tw'o reigns and 
had acquired immense wealth, retired by order of 
Macrinus to her native town of Emesa. She had two daughters named 
Soaemias and Mainaea, each of wliom wras a w idow with an only son ; that 
of the former was named Bassianus; he was now a handsome youth of 
seventeen years of age, and the influence of his family liad procured for 
him the lucrative priesthood of the Sun, who wms worshipped at Emesa 
under the title of Elagabaliis. The Roman troops w'ho w^ere encamped near 
the town used to frequent the temple, and they greatly admired the comely 
^ung priest, w'hom they knew to be a cousin of their lamented Caracalla. 
The artful Meesa resolved to take advantage of that feeling, and she made 
no scruple to sacrifice the reputation of her daughters to the hopes of em- 
pire : she therefore declared (what was perhaps true) that Caracalla used 
to cohabit with her daughters in the palace, and that Bassianus was in 
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reality his son. Her assertion, backed with large sums of money and lavish 
promises of more, found easy acceptance with the soldiers. On the night 
of the 15th of May, 218, she and her daughter and grandson, and the rest 
of her family, conducted by their eunuch Ganiiys, a man of great talent, 
stole out of the city and proceeded to the camp, where they were joyfully 
received ; and Bassianus was xjroclaimed emperor by the title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. The camp was immediately x^ut into a state of defence against a 
siege ; and numbers of the other soldiers liastened to sustain the cause of the 
son of Caracalla. 

Macriniis sent the praetorian prefect T'ljnus Julianus against the rebels. 
Tiiis officer was successful in his first attack on their camp; but liaving 
neglected to i)ush his advantage, he ga^ e the enemy time for tampering witli 
his troops, a part of whom abandoned him ; and he was taJken and slain. 
Macrinus had meantime advanced as far as A])amca, where he declared his 
son Diadumenianiis. a boy of only ten years of age, Augustus, and took 
this opportunity of x»romising a large gratuity to the army ; lie also wrote 
against Bassianus to the sen.ate and go\crnors of pro\inccs. But instead of 
advancing rax)idly against the rebels, he fell b.ick to Antioch, whither they 
speedily followc<l him, and he was forced to give them battle near that town. 
'Ihc troops ol Ihissianus ^vere ably disposed by the eunuch Gaiinys, who now 
in arms for the first time in his life showed the talents of a general. But 
tlie pnetorians on the side of Macrinus fought ith such determined valour 
that the rebels were on the point of flung, when Miesa and Soeemias rushed 
out .ind hto^iped them; and Bassianus, sword in hand, led them on to the 
'‘oinhat. Still the j)r<etoriaiis ga\e not way, and victory would have declared 
for Macrinus had he not shamefully fletf in the midst of the battle. His 
troops when assuied of his flight declared for Bassianus. 

Macrinus fled in disguise, and never stoxiped till he came to (''halcedon, 
where he was taken ainl xmt to death, and his innocent son bhared his fate. 
Hih reign had lasted only fourteen months. c 


Klacjarvlis (Varius Avitus Bassivnusj, 218-222 a.d. 

Bassianus now hastened to assert his claim to the succession. He was en- 
tirely successful ; ascending the throne under title of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Elagabalus, or, as the laitins called him, lleliogabalus. Dion Cassius* (as 
preserved by Xiphiliniisi) has left us a xucturesque account of the accession 
and brief reign of this effeminate youth, w’hose name has become a proverb 
for sensuality of the most degenerate tyjie. We turn to his account, making 
such omissions as the restrictions of modern taste demand ; — the clawical 
writers, as we liave had occasion to note heretofore, adjudged the limits 
between frankness and prudery by standards quite different from ours. 

This narrative of Dion Cassius has the unique interest of being the account 
of an exact contemporary. The author was a member of the Roman senate, 
at the time of Elagabalus’ accession. The following year he was governor 
of Pergamus and Smyrna. “ He had conversed w'ith Macrinus after his ele- 
vation, and yet was in the senate when the letters of Macrinus were read on 
the elevation of Elagabalus” (Clintons^). 

_ Here, then, is the story of Rome’s most degenerate emperor, as told by 
this contemporary witness. The account is the most authoritative one that 
has come down to us ; but it will be observed that allowance must be made 
for current superstitions in parts of the narrative.^ 
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DION CA88XU8 ON THE ACCESSION AND BEION OF ELAOABALUS 

Ayitus [Elagabalus], who is called pseudo Antoninus, or the Assyrian, 
or, again, Sardanapalus or Tiberinus (the last name having been bestowed 
upon him after his body was cast into the Tiber), made his entry next day 
[after the defeat of Macrinus] into Antioch, having promised five hundred 
drachmas to the soldiers if they refrained from pillaging the city, as they 
greatly desired to do. This sum he of course exacted from the inhabitants. 
He likewise wrote a letter to Rome, in which, among other matters befitting 
the occasion, he heaped invectives upon Macrinus for the obscurity of his 
origin and his conspiracy against Antoninus, and made lavish promises, not 
only to the soldiers but to the senate and populace (pretending to act in all 
things after the example of Augustus, whose age he compared with his own, 
and of Marcus Antoninus) ; and, in allusion to the censures passed upon him 
by Macrinus, he added, lie took upon himself to censure my youth, he who 
nominated his six-year-old son emperor.” 

Such was his message to the senate. To that assembly and to the legions 
he despatched an account of what had taken place among the soldiers, to- 
gether with the letter written by Macrinus to Maximus, in order further to 
inflame their hatred of Macrinus and their attachment to his own person. 
In his letter to the senate and his address to the people he styled himself 
emperor, C^resar, the son of Antoninus, the grandson of Severus, the pious, 
the fortunate, Augustus, pioconsul, prince invested with tribunician au- 
thority. He is also reported to have said, “Let them give me no titles 
which have to do with in ‘tlie pious* and ‘the fortunate* 1 have 
enough.” 

A number of persons having, in both a jjublic and a private capacity, 
committed offences in word and deed against him and against Caracalla, he 
declared that he would punish no man whatever ; nor did he punish any, al- 
though in the rest of his conduct he carried debauchery, injustice, and cruelty 
to such lengths that certain customs wholly unknown at Rome were practised 
there as having come down from our forefathers, and that crimes committed 
in single instances by other men and in other places there flourished freely for 
the three years and nine months of his reign, reckoning from the battle which 
put him in possession of the sovereign power. 

In Syria he shed the blood of Nestor and of Fabius Agrippinus, governor 
of the province, and of the chief of the knights who had been about Macri- 
nus, and at Rome he acted likewise towards those who had been most 
strongly attached to the cause of the late monarch ; in Arabia he slew Picas 
Cierianus, to whom the government of that country had been committed, for 
not having immediately come over to his side ; in Cyprus, Claudius Att^us, 
a former governor of Thrace, who had been expelled from the senate by 
Severus at the time of the war with Niger, restored to his honours by Tar- 
antus,^ and placed by fate at the head of the province of Cyprus, merdy 
because he had given offence to Comazon. For while the latter was serving 
in Thrace Attains had placed him among the oarsmen as a punishment for 
dereliction of duty. 

Thus the peeudo Antoninus put Attalus to death, — though he had written 
concerning him to the* senate saying that he ha'd recalled him to Rome, 
whence he had been banished by Macrinus, together with Julios Asper,*^ 
and Sulla, a former governor of Cappadocia, because he was involved in 

[} TanatoB wm a nickname glTen to Caxaoalla after bis death. It was the name of agladlator 
of i^ble aspect.] 
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certain intrigues and because, having been summoned to Rome, he had gone 
before some Celtic soldiers on their way home from Bithynia, where they 
had passed the winter, and had stirred up some disorders. Such were the 
motives from which these two personages perished, no word thereof being 
sent to the senate. As for Seius Cams, the grandson of Fuscianus, a former 
prefect of Rome, the reason was that he was rich and noble, and a man of 
ability ; the pretext, that he had incited the soldiers of the Alban legion to 
mutiny. 

The monarch being his only accuser, the trial of Seius was held in the 
palace, where he was slain. V^erianus Pcetus was put to death because he 
had caused portraits of himself to be made in gold as ornaments for his mis- 
tresses. This action brought upon him the cliarge of intending to go into 
Cappadocia, a province bordering on his uati\ e land (for he was a Galatian) 
to btir up a rebellion, and ha\ ing for this purpose made gold pieces bearing 
his own image. 

Besides these, Silius Messalla and Pomponius Bassus were put to death by 
the senate on a charge of having disapproved of the em|)eror'8 conduct, as 
he said. He did not hesitate to write to the senate, which he styled the 
examiner of his life and the censor of what took place in the palace : As 
lor the proofs of their conspiracy, I have not sent them, for it would be idle 
to read tlieni, since the men are already dead.” Messalla had frequently 
expressed his opinions forcibly in the senate, for which leasoii tlie emperor 
liad commanded Ills attendance in S^ria, as though he were indispensable to 
him, but really lest he sliould cause an opinion different to his own to pre- 
vail in that assembly; as for Bassus, he had a beautiful wife of noble birth 
(a granddaughter of Claudius Severus and of Marcus Antoninus); whom 
Elagabalus himself w'edded, not permitting her (snob w as the terror with 
which he inspired her) to weep for her husband’s unhappy fate. We shall 
jiresently hear of espousals in wdiich he played the part of biidegroom and 
bi ide, for he gave himself out as man or w'oman indifferentl} , and behaved 
with the utmost shamelessness in either character. 


The murder of Gannys, who had paved the way for the rebellion, had 
brouglit him to the camp and procured him the victory over Macrinus — of 
Gannys, his foster-father and guardian, which he committed in Nicomedia, 
caused him to be regarded from the very beginning of his reign as the most 
impious of men. Gannys lived an effeminate life and loved to receive pres- 
ents, but, far from doing injury to any man, he conferred many benefits upon 
numbers of persons ; and, what was still more important, he was zealously 
devoted to fiis sovereign and enjoyed the favour of Msesa and Sosemias. 
But this was not the reason why the emperor put him to death. His real 
motive was that Gannys obliged him to observe the rules of temperance and 
wisdom. The monarch, with his own hand, dealt Gannys the first wound, 
since none of the soldiers dared to begin the attack. In such wise did mat- 
ters go. 

Thus much we have said of the blood that was shed. As for the things 
done by Elagabalus contrary to the customs of our forefathers, ^ey were 
matters of small account and did no great harm ; unless, indeed, it be that 
he introduced innovations contra^ to our usage, by assuming ^o£ his oto 


Hie consulate without being elected, and so forth. 

He wedded Cornelia Paula, desiring, as he said, to become a father 
quieWy ; he, who was not so much as a man. At the celebration of these 
nuptials, not tiie senate end the knights alone, but even the wives of the 
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Benatots received liberal presents. There was a banquet for the populace 
which cost 160 draohmss, and one for the soldiers which cost more than 100. 
He also gave gladiatorial shows, at which he was present clad in the toga 
pmstezta, and he appeared in the same garb at the votive games. He like* 
wise caused a great number of wild beasts to be slaughtered, among the rest 
an elephant and fifty-one tigers, a larger number than liad ever been exhib- 
ited at one time. Afterwards, having put a^\ay Paula under the pretext 

that she had a blemish on her body, he wedded 
Aquilia Se\ era, in open \ iolation of the laws, 
for with flagrant impiety he defiled a woman 
who was a vestal. He was bold enough to say, 
“I have done it that of myself, the pontifex 
maximus, and of her, the vestalis maxima, 
di\ ine children may be bi>rii ” ; nor did he hes- 
itate to boast of these sacrilegious acts, for 
>vhich he should have been first scourged with 
rods in the Forum and then cast into prison 
and put to death. Nevertheless he did not 
keep Severa long, but took another wife, and 
then another and another, after which he went 
back to her. 

Among his most flagrant violations of the 
law was the worship of the god Elagabalus, not 
only by reason of tlie introduction of a foreign 
divinity into Home and the granting of new 
and gorgeous honours to such a divinity, but 
by reason of the superiority which the emperor 
gave him over Jupiter; and the priesthood of 
Elagabalus which he caused to be bestowed 
upon himself, by reason of his circumcision and 
abstinence from pork (as though this abstinence 
made the worship of this god purer), and also 
by reason of the barbarous vestments worn by 
Syrian priests, in which he was often to be 
seen, a fact which had much to do with his 
A Human Matron suniaine of the Assyrian. 

(From the ( Bjiitui) As tlic height of absurdity he bestowed a 

wife upon Elagabalus, as though the god had 
need of a wife and children. Moreover, since this wife ouglit not to be 
poor or of humble birth, he chose the Urania of Carthage, had the goddess 
brought from thence, established her in the palace, and exacted wedding 
gifts for her from all the subjects of his empire, as he had done for his own 
wives. 

Nevertheless this Sardanapalus, who must needs unite the gods by regular 
marriages, himself led the most irregular of lives. He married several wives, 
and had relations with many other women with whom he formed no legal tie. 

Such was his conduct to all who had to do with him ; yet this did not 
prevent him from playing the part of a bride to a favourite, by name 
Hierocles, on whom he’ wished to bestow the title of caesar, himself being 
called imperatrix. Being opposed by his grandmother in this design, be 
broke out into threats against her, ana by his shameful conduct no less than 
for other reasons incurr^ the hatred of the soldiery. These extravagances 
were the cause of his ruin. 
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He was destined soon to receive the due reward of his infamy. By the 
things he did and suffered to be done he brought upon himself the hatred of 
the people and of the soldiers, the main prop of his throne, and was finally 
assassinated bv them in his own camp. The thing came to pass on this 
fashion. He nad brought liis cousin Bassianus into the senate, and, taking 
his place beside Msesa and Sosemias, he adopted him as his son ; he boasted 
of his good fortune in having become all at once the father of such a child, 
as though lie himself were already' far more advanced in } ears, and he declared 
that he had no need of any other son, since his house was henceforth safe from 
extinction. Elagal)alus liimself had commanded him to take this course and 
to bestow on his cousin the name of Alexandei . For my own part I am con- 
vinced that these occurrences were actually the work of a god, not because 
of the emperor's words but because of the saying tliat one Alexander, from 
Emesa, w ould succeed him, and also because of what took place in Upper 
Mysia and in Thrace. 

Sliortly before this time a genius appeared, J know not how, in the 
countries about tJie Ister, claiming to be the celebrated Alexander of Macedon, 
and bearing the form and all the equipments of that prince. Starting thence 
he tra\ersed Ma*sia and Tli race aftei the maimer of B.icchus, accompanied by 
four hundred men, armed w ith thyi*&i and \vearing goatskins. They did no 
haj*ni, and, as those who then dwelt in Thrace are convinced, everything was 
supplied them, both lodging and provisions, at the expense of the cities ; for 
no one dared oppose him either by word or deed, neither chief, nor soldier, 
nor procurator, nor provincial governor ; and in open davlight, as he had 
announced, he advanced in procession as far as Byzantium. I'hence, returning 
upon his footsteps, he crossed over into Chalcedon, and there, having performed 
certain sacrifices by night and buried a wooden horse in the ground, he dis- 
appeared. These facts 1 learned in Asia, as I have said, before anything 
was done at Rome with regard to Bassianus. 

As long os SardanapaluB loved his cousin he himself remained alive, but 
wdien he liegan to suspect all men and learned that popular favour was turning 
towards Alexander, he changed Ids purpose and did all he could to get rid of 
him. He was not only unsuccessful in an attempt to destroy him, but came near 
to iierishing himself, for Alexander w'as jealously guarded by his mother, his 
grandmother, and the soldiery. The prastorian guards, becoming aware of 
his intentions, stirred up a fearful riot, w Inch did not cease until Sardanapalus, 
coming into the camp w ith Alexander, appealed to them wdth urgent entreaties, 
}ielded up, under compulsion, the companions of his debaucheries whose 
deatli they demanded, only pleading piteously in favour of Hierocles, and 
finally succeeded in mollifying them. 

Afterwards, having again laid snares for Alexander, and having gone wnth 
the latter to the camp to apjiease a tumult which had been excited among ^e 
praetorians by this attempt, he perceived that they were watching him with 
intent to put him to death, and strove to flee while his mother and 
Alexander’s, more openly at strife than before, were endeavouring to excite 
the soldiers. He tried to escape by hiding in a chest, but was caught and 
slain at the age of eighteen. His mother perished wdth him. Their heads 
were cut off and their bodies stripped of their ornaments and dragged 
through the streets of the city; then that of the woman was cast forth un- 
buried, and that of Sardanapalus thrown into the Tiber. The god Elagabalus 
was banished from Rome.« The administration has not suffered greatly 
through Elagabalus, for while he abandoned himself to his sensual worship, 
he left the government in the hands of his prudent grandmother Messa.^ 
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AUEZANDBE SSVBBITS (M. AURELIUS ALEXANDER SeVEBUS), 222-285 A.p. 

Both the senate and the army joyfully concurred in the elevation of 
Alexander Severus; and the former body, lest any competitor should 
appear, hastened to confer on him all the imperial titles and powers. On 
aooonnt of his youth and his extremely amiable disposition he was entirely 
directed by his grandmother and mother, but Msesa dying soon after his 
accession, the sole direction of her son fell to Mainsea. [The statues and 
coins of this woman show that she was a pagan, though the contrary has 
been inferred from the correspondence with Origeu.] Nevertheless in her 
guidance of public affairs she exhibited a spirit of wisdom, justice, and mod- 
eration such as had not appeared in any preceding empress. Her enemies 
laid to her charge the love of power and the love of money, and blamed her 
son for deferring too much to her ; but their accusations are vague, and no 
act of cruelty caused by avarice stains the annals of this reign. 

The first care of Mamtea was to form a wise and upright council for her 
son. Sixteen of the most respectable of the senate, with the learned Ulpian, 
the prffitorian prefect, at their head, composed this council, and nothing was 
ever done wiimout their consent and approbation. A general system of 
reformation was commenced and steadily pursued. All the absm-d acts of 
the late tyrant were reversed. Ilis god was sent back to Emesa; the 
statues of the oilier deities were restored to their temples ; the ministers 
of his vices and pleasiiics were sold or banished, somt^ of the worst were 
drowned; the umvorthy iiersons whom he had placed in public situations 
were dismissed, and men of knowledge and probity jiiit in their places. 

Mamiea used the utmost care to keep awMy from lier son all those persons^ 
by whom his morals might be corrupted, and in order to have his time fully* 
occupied she induced him to devote tlie greater part of each day to tliV 
administration of justice, where none but the wise and good w'ould be his 
associates. The good seed fortunately fell into a kindly soil. Alexander 
was naturally disposed to every virtue, and all his efforts were directed to 
the promotion of the welfare of the empire over which he ruled. 

The first ten years of the reign of tliis prince were passed at Rome and 
devoted to ci\ il occupations. His daily course of life has been thus trans- 
mitted to us. He usually rose early and entered his private chapel (Zara- 
Wum), in which he had caused to be placed the images of those who liad 
been teachers and benefactors of the human race, among whom he included 
the divine founder of the Christian religion. Having performed his devo- 
tions he took some kind of exercise, and then applied himself for some hours 
to public business with his council. He then read for some time, his favour- 
ite works being tlie Republics of Plato and Cicero, and the verses of Horace, 
and the Life of Alexander the QreaU wrhom he greatly admired. Gymnastic 
exercises, in w'hich he excelled, succeeded. He then was anointed and 
bathed, and took a light breakfast, usually of bread, milk, and eggs. In the 
afternoon he was attended by his secretaries, and he heard his letters read 
and signed the answers to them. The business of the day being concluded, 
his friends in general were admitted, and a frugal and simple dinner 
followed, at which the conversation was mostly of a serious instructive 
nature, or some literary work was read out to the emperor and his 
guests. 

The dress of Alexander was plain and simple, his manners were firee 
from aJl pride and haughtiness; he lived with the senators on a footing 
of friendly equality, like Augustus, Vespasian, and the wriser and better 
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emperors. He waa liberal and generous to all orders of the people, and he 
tooK an especial pleasure in assisting those persons of good famify who had 
fallen into poverty without reproach. Among the virtues of Alexander was 
the somewhat rare one in that age of chastity . His mother early caused Wim 
to espouse a lady of noble birth named Memnia, whom however he afterwards 
divorced and even banished to Africa. The accounts of this affair differ 
greatly. According to one, the father of the empress formed a conspiracy 
against his son-in-law, which being discovered, he was put to death and his 
daughter divorced. Others say that as Alexander showed great respect for 
his father-in-law, Manuea's jealousy was excited, and she caused him to be 
slain and his daughter to be divorced or banished. It appears that Alex- 
ander soon married again. 

We have already observed that a portion of the civil jurisdiction had 
fallen to the praetorian prefects. This imposed a necessity that one of them 
should be a civilian, and Mamica had therefore caused this dignity to be con- 
ferred on Ulpian. From the love of law and order which distinguished this 
prefect, he naturally sought to bring back discipline in the praetorian camp ; 
the consequence ^va8 that repeated attempts were made on ins life, and tM 
emperor more than once found it necessary to cast his purple over him to 
save him from the fury of the soldiers. At length (228) they fell on him 
ill tlie night ; he escaped from them to the palace, but they pursued and 
slaughteied liini in the presence of the emperor and his mother. 

Some sliglit actions on the German and Moorish frontiers were the only 
occupation gi\en to the Roman arms during the early years of the reign of 
Alexander, but in the year 232 so pow erful an enemy menaced the oriental 
pro\ inces of the empire, that the presence of the emperor became absolutely 
requisite in the East. 

The Pciithians, whom we have had suidi frequent occasion to mention, 
are said to have been a Scythian (i.e., Turkish) peoxile of the north of Persia, 
who, taking advantage of the declining power of the Macedonian kings of 
Syria, cast off their j oke (250 B.C.), and then gradually made themselves 
masters of the whole of Persia. Their dominion had now lasted for five 
hundred years, and their pow'er had from the usual causes, such as family 
dissensions, contested successions, and such like, been long on the decline ; 
and in the fourth year of Alexander Severus (22G) a native Persian, named 
Artaxerxes (Ardashir), who pretended to be of the ancient royal line but 
who is said to have l^en of humble birth and a mere soldier of fortune, 
raised a rebellion against the Parthian king, Artabanus. Fortune favoured 
the rebel, and Arta^nus was defeated and slain. Artaxerxes then assumed 
the tiara, and his line, which existed till the Mohammedan conquest, was 
named the Sassanian, from the name of his father. 

Affecting to be the descendant of the ancient Achsemenians, Artaxerxes 
sought to restore Persia to its condition under those jirinces. The Magian or 
Light religion resumed the rank from which it had fallen under the sway of 
the Parthians, and flourished in its pristine glory. As the dominions of the 
house of Cyrus had extended to the coasts of the ^gean Sea, Artaxerxes 
oMered the Romans to quit Asia, and when his mandate was unheeded he led 
his troops over the Tigris. But his ill fortune induced him to attack the 
invincible Atras, and he was forced to retire with loss and disgrace. He 
then turned his arms against the Medes and some other of the more northern 
and when he had reduced them he again invaded Mesopotamia (232). 
p*f*®'Dder now resolved to take the command of his troops in TOrson. He 
left Rome, followed by the tears and prayers of the people, ana proceeded 

B. W. — TOL. TI. 2d 
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through Hljrlcum to the East. On his march the strictest discipline was 
maintaiiied, while every attention was paid to the wants of the soldiers and 
care taken that they should be abundantly supplied with clothes and arms. 
The emperor himself used the same fare as the men, and he caused his tent 
to be thrown open when he was at his meals that they might perceive his 
mode of life. 

Alexander halted at Antioch to make preparations for the war ; mean- 
time he sent an embassy with proposals of peace to Artaxerxes. The 
Persian in return sent four hundred of his most stately men splendidly 
clothed and armed to order the Romans to quit Asia ; and if we can believe 
Ilerodian (for the circumstance is almost incredible), 
Alexander was so regardless of the la^\s of nations as 
to seize and strip them, and send them prisoners to 
Plirygia. It is also said that while he was at Anti- 
och, finding that some of the soldiers frequented the 
Paphian gro\e of Daphne, he cast them into prison; 
and that w'hen a mutiny broke out in the legion to 
which they belonged, lie ascended lus tribunal, had 
the prisoneis brought Ix'forc hiin, and addressed 
their comrades, w ho stood around in .inns, dwelling 
on the necessity of maintaining discipline. But 
when Ills arguments proved ol no efleit, and tliej 
even menaced him w ith their arms, lie cried out, in 
iniit.ition of (\csai, ‘•Qiiiiites, depait, ainl lay down 
Miiir arms." 'Flu* legion o]u‘^etl, and the men, no 
longer soldieis, took up then .ihode in the houses 
of the town instead of the (.inij). After a month 
the einjieior was prevailed on to paidon them, but 
lie puinshed their tiihunt's with death; and this 
legion was hem eforlh equall\ distinguished b} 
\.aloiir and fidelity. 

Ill iinitulion of Alexander the (ireat, the 
emperor formed six of his legions into a pha- 
lanx of tliirtv thousand men, to whom he gave 
higher pay. He also had, like that eonqueror, 
bodies of men distinguislied In gold-a(lorned 
.ind siU er-adorned shields — ihrysoaspids and 
aig> loaspids. 

Tlie details of the w.ar eannot he learned 
with any certainty. One historian says that 
Alexander made three divisions of his army; 
one of w'liieh w'as to enter Media tliioiigh Armenia, another Persia at the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, wdiile the emjieroi* was in person to lead the 
third through IMesoiiotamia, and all were to join in the enemy's country ; but 
that, owing to the timidit} of Alexander, wdio loitered on the way, the second 
division w .is cut to pieces, and the iirst nearly all jierished wdiile retreating 
through Armenia in the winter. This account labours under many difficul- 
ties ; for the emperor certainly triumphed on his return to Rome ; and in 
his speech to the senate on that occasion he asserted tliat of 700 war 
elephants w’hich w’ere in tlie enemy's array he had killed 200, and taken 
300 ; of 1000 scythed chariots he had taken 200 ; and of 120,000 lieavy- 
armed horsemen he had slain 10,000, besides taking a great number of 
prisoners. Notwithstanding this report to the senate, tlie Koinaus were 
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probably beaten in this war, though the Persians likewise suffered great loss. 
The latter made no further attempts on Mesopotamia for some years. 

The Grermans had taken advantage of the absence of the emperor and the 
greater part of the troops in the East, to pass the Rhine and ravage Ghiul. 
Alexander therefore, leaving sufficient garrisons in Syria, led home the 
Illyrian and other legions, and having celebrated a triumph for the Persian 
War at Rome, where he aa ss received with the most abundant demonstra- 
tions of joy, he departed w itli a large army for tlie defence of Gaul. The 
Germans retired at his approacii ; lie advanced to the Rhine and took up his 
winter quarters in the neighbourhood of Mogontiaciim (Mainz), with the 
intention of opening the campaign beyond the river in the spring ( 285 ). 

The narratives of the events of tliis reign are so very discordant that we 
cannot hope often to arrive at the real truth. In no part are they more at 
variance than in their account of tlie circumstances of the emperor's death. 
We can only collect that, whether from his efforts to restore discipline, from 
the iiitiigiK's of Ma\imin, an ambitious officer who had the charge of disci- 
plining the 3'oung troops, or from some other cause, a general discontent 
prevailed in the arni^ . and that Alexander was assassinated in his tent, either 
l)y his oAMi guards or hy a party sent for the purpose b}" Maximin, and that 
his moth(*r and several of his friends perished with him. The troo]is forth- 
with proclaimed Maximin emperor, and tlie stmate an<l people of Rome, 
d<*epl3’ lamenting tlie fate of the Mrtuous Alexander, were forced to acquiesce 
ill the ( linice of the army. 

Alcxiindcr had reigned tliirteen 3 ears. Even the historian least partial 
to Iiim a( kiio\sle<lges that to^^ards his subjects his ( ondiu't was blameless, and 
that no bloodshed or unjust condemnations stain the annals of his reign. 
Ills lault seems to lia\e been a certain degree of effeininac}' and weakness, 
the c()iisc(|uenee probably of his Syrian origin, w'hieh led to his extreme sub- 
mission to Ins mother, against wlumi the charges of a\uriee and meanness 
are not perhaps wliolh" unfounded.* 

Dion (^assius, A>}iose history ends with this reii»n, gives the follow’ing 
\ipw’ of the numbers and disposition of the legions, at this period. Of the 
t\\enU'-li\e w’hich were formed Augustus, onl\" nineteen remained, the 
rest Iwuiiig been broken or distributed through the others; but the em- 
perors, from Nero to Severus inclusi\e, had formed thirteen new ones, and 
the whole now amounted to thirt3’’-two legions. Of these, three were in 
Britain, one in Upper and two in Low er Germany, one in Italy, one in Spain, 
one in Isumidia, one in Arabia, two in Palestine, one in Phamicia, tw'o in 
S^ria, two in Mesopotamia, tw’o in Cappadocui, two in Lower and one in 
} pper Mcesia, two in Dacia, and four in Pannoni.i, one in Noriciiin, and one 
in Baitia. He does not tell us w'here the two remaining ones w'erc quartered, 
neither does lie give the number of men in a legion at this time, but it is 
conjeetured to have been five thousand. c 

Renan’s char.vctertsation of the period 

C)n principles leas disastrous than those of unbridled military despotism, 
the empire might have survived the ruin of the Roman spirit in the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, might have given peace to Christianity a century earlier 
and have avoided the streams of blood shed to no purpose by Decius and 

^ Life of Alexander^ by Lamprldius, in the Augustan Hu>tory^f is, as Gibbon observes, 

the mere idea of a perfect prince, an awkward Imitation of the Cyropsedia.*’ [The best rulers 
had to bear the char^ of avarice. ] 
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Diocletiaa. The part of the Roman aristocracy was played out; after 
faavilig worn folly threadbare in the first century, it had worn virtue thread- 
hue m the second. But the hidden forces of the great Mediterranean 
confederacy were not exhausted. Thus, after the downfall of the political 
edifice founded on the sovereignty of the family of Augustus, a provincial 
dynasty, that of the Flavians, was found to restore the empire, even as after 
the downfall of the edifice built up by the adoptions of the Roman aristoc- 
racy, there were found provincials, Orientals and Syrians, to restore the great 
association in which all men found peace and profit. Septimius Severus did, 
without moral CTandeur but not without glory, what Vespasian had done. 

It is true uiat the representatives of this new dynasty are not to be 
compared to the great emperors of the second century. Even Alexander 
Severus, who equals Antoninus and Marcus in kindliness, is very inferior 
to them in intelligence and greatness of soul. The principles of the govern- 
ment are detestable ; men outbid one another for the favour of the legions ; 
a price is set on mutiny ; none approaches the soldier except with purse in 
hand. Military despotism never took a mure shameless form ; hut military 
despotism can be long-lived. 

Side by side with hideous spectacles, under the Sj rian emperors, what 
reforms do we find I What progress in legislation ! What a da> was that 
when, under Caracalla, all free men dwelling within the empire attained 
equal rights 1 

We must not exaggerate tlie advantages offered by such equality; yet 
in politics words are never wholly void of meaning. Alany excellent things 
had been inherited. The philosophers of the school of Marcus Aurelius had 
disappeared, but their place was taken by the masters of jurisprudence. 
Papinian, Ulpian, Paul, Gains, Modestinus, Florentinus, Marcian, during 
years of execrable evil, created masterpieces and actually brought the law 
of the future into being. The Syrian emperors, though far inferior to 
Trajan and to the Antonines as far as political traditions are concerned, 
inasmuch as they were not Romans and had none of the Roman prejudices, 
often give proof of an openness of mind which would have been impossible 
to the great emperors of the second century, all of -whom Avere intensely 
conservative. They permitted and even encouraged colleges or syndicates. 
They went to extreme lengths in this matter, and they would have organised 
the trade guilds as castes with a distinctive garb. They flung the doors of 
the entire wide open. One of them, that noble and pathetic figure Alex- 
ander ^verus, the son of Mamsea, almost equalled in his plebeian goodness 
the patrician virtues of the great age; the loftiest ideas pale before the 
honest effusions of his heart. 

It was in region above all that these Syrian emperors inaugurated a 
liberality of mind and a tolerance unknown before.^ The Syrian women of 
Emesa, Julia Domna, Julia Mssa, Julia Mamma, Julia Sommias, beautiful, 
intelligent, venturous to the point of utopianism, are liampered by no tradi- 
tion or conventionality. They dared to do what no Roman woman had ever 
done; ^ey entered the senate, took part in its deliberations, and practi- 
oally governed the empire, dreaming of Semiramis and Nitocris. It was 
a -thing that such a woman as Faustina would not have done for all her 

p Hie aatetltotlon of the Syro-FboBniciaQ Bun-god by Elagabaloe naturally recalla the mono- 
thehitlo lefannatlonof Amenhotep IV (Khnn-eten) in Emt more than sixteen oenturiee befoie. 
In Amenhofeep^e day, j^yrlan inilaenoe predominated at the Egyptian court, ae H did at Rome In 
the be^donlng of the thlid oemtnry a.j>. That the cnlmlnating reeult of this should hare been so 
sraoh file eaiine in both oaaea ie a matter that eeeme to call for at least pasdng notles.] 
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frivolity; she would have been checked by tact, b^ the sense of absurdity, 
by the rules of good Roman society. The Syrian women hesitated at 
nothing. They had a senate of women, which enacted every sort of ab- 
surdity. The Roman religion seemed to them cold and meaningless. They 
had no family reasons for attachment to it, and being more in harmony, 
ima^atively, with Christianity than with Italian pagwism, they delighted 
in tne tales of the travels of gods upon the earth. Thilostratus enchanted 
them with his ApolloniuB ; perhaps they had a secret leaning towards Chris- 
tianity. 

During this time the last noble ladies of the older society, such as the 
elderly daughter of Marcus Aurelius, honoured by all men and put to death 
by Caracalla, lived in obscurity, looking on at an orgy wiiich formed so 
strange a contrast to the memories of their youth. 

The provinces, and those of the East more particularly, which were fax 
more active and enlightened than those of the West, gained a decided ascen- 
dency. Elagabalus was certainly a madman, but nevertheless his chimerical 
idea of a central monotheistic religion, established in Rome and absorbing 
all others, shows that the narrow circle of Antoninc conceptions had been 
to a great extent broken through. Mamiea and Alexander Severus were«to 
go further; whilst the jurisconsults continued to transcribe their old and 
ferocious maxims against liberty of conscience with the calmness of habit, 
the 83 ’rian emperor and his mother studied Christianity, and manifested 
sympathy with it. Not content with granting security to the Christians, 
Alexander, with touching eclecticism, introduced the name of Jesus among 
his household gods. Peace seemed made, not, as under Constantine, by the 
abasement of one party, but by a generous reconciliation. In all this there 
was certainly a daring* attempt at reform, inferior in rationality to that of 
the Antonines, but more likely to succeed because it was much more popular 
and took tlie provinces and the East more into account. 

In sucli a democratic work, people wdth no ancestors, such as these 
Africans and Syrians, Iiad more chance of success than rigid men of irre- 
proachable bearing, like the aristocratic emperors. But the innate vicious- 
ncss of the imperial bystein revealed itself for the tenth time. Alexander 
Severus was assassinated by the soldiers on the 19th of March, 235. It was 
clear tluit the army would tolerate none but tyrants. The empire had fallen 
successively from the Roman aristocracy to provincial officers, now it passed 
to subordinate officers and military assassins. Whereas, until the time of 
Commodus, the murdered emperors are intolerable monsters, it is now the 
good emperor, the man who desires to restore some kind of discipline and 
^presses the crimes of the army, who is inevitably marked for deaths StiU,* 
it cannot be denied that there was need of strong, able commanders cm the 
eve of the barbarian invasions. With all his virtues, Aleximder was a 
wealing, unfit to rule at such a time. With his death the militaiy' revo- 
lution entered upon a third stage. It became more than ever necessaiy to 
strengthen the imperial office, because, it having been decided that the em- 
peror should be a soldier, the choice of the soldiers, rival claimants of the 
office were threatening, by their civil strife, to break up the Roman world 
into a multitude of warring states.^ 


CHAPTER XL. CONFCSIOX WORSE CONKOUNDEn : THE 
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“Now bcf^iii'i the inferno of h.xli a r2 5">-2Sli, in whuli ill 

philobophx, all civil order, all delicaev founders with powoi put up to 
auction, till soldiei \ inaijlcr-^ of e\ 1 1 > tiling , with sometinii s ten t \ rdiiis 
at once , with the bcubariin enteiiiij; thiou.;h all the bitachts of a 
shatteied world , with Ath< iib destroy in^ hei aneunt inonuiu' iits, to 
girdle heisilf with ill-burlt wall*) aa a {u itritinn maiimt the (loths If 
an} thing can show tnr intrinsic iiecissit\ of tlu Homan I iniun, it is 
the fact that it was not whollv put out of joint In this auauh} and 
retained breath enough to iivne iiiidii tin vigorous action of Diocle- 
tian, and to induie foi two ciutuncs more In evcrv cliss the deca- 
dence is terrible In lift} years the art of sculpture is forgotten Latin 
literature comes to an iiid It is ju» if a vampire bioodtil ovei bociety, 
drinking its life-blood — Ri s \ s 


Bad nicitterb become noise in the peiiod ne iiie now eiilei in". Old evils 
rcnidin, and new ones .11 e added. Tlic lule of tlie soldieis is alisolute, and 
as before, money affoids the oiil\ eluinnel to the MiflrdEfo ol llitse rulers of 
the empire. As before, there is dii inu‘ss.int scramble after the hoiioiirs and 
emoluments of the impeiial olfice; as befoie, siitctssful and iinsueeessful 
aspirants alike jihice themsehet. on the suie road to an call} de.ith, so soon 
as they attempt to "rasp the pui pie. 

In the half century we arc now eiiteiiii", some se\enteen empeiors who 
may be staled legitimate lioldeis of the title, pass 111 rajiid suceessioii before 
the view ; and with only one or two doubtful exceptions tlicv .ill meet a tragic 
end. Some reign for a few wrecks or months, some for a lew \edrs ; some 
are young, some are old ; hut neither the tender } ears of d ( Jordian nor the 
senility of a Tacitus can gi\c protection from the imiieridl fate. 

All this indeed is hut a icpetitioii of wrliat we have seen in the half century 
just gone. There is no sudden transition, no marked revolution. And yet 
the time upon which we are enteiiiig has in other lespects a ( liaraeter that 
is peculiarly its owm. It marks a condition towards which the empire has 
been steadily tending; a condition that is the logical, the necessary out- 
come of the antecedent conditions we have studied. The essence of this new 
condition is found in tlie de-romanisation of the emjiire. From now on the 
rulers of Rome, with rare exceptions, are no longer Romans in the old sense 
of the word. Caracalla, to be sure, gave Roman citizenship to all free 
men in the empire, which list, it may he noted, included vast numbers of 
persous who had once been slaves. Bui the sweep of the imperial stylus, 
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wlule it md^ make the Gaul and the Goth, the Dahndticin and the Dacian, 
the S} nan and the Arab, each and all Romanb in the ofhcial sense, la impo- 
tent to change the lacial tiaitb of this heterogeneous company. The man 
fiom the piovinoes, who has never been within a thouband miles of Rome, 
may count himself a Roman citizen, ma\ e\en gloi} in the name, but beyond 
peradientuie hib closeat interests he with liis own kith and kin, with his own 
lace, as against those others of his fellow -citi/eiib who li\e in far-distant 
lands, and have habits, cubtoms, .ind languages diflcicnt fiom his own. 

In the piesent connection tins iiatuial mstinct cinnes to have mucli im- 
poitance. It bc( omes incieasiiigh evident that we no Jongei hav e a strongly 
centiahsed govcinmcnt. In the hist instauLO ncail> all the emperors are 
themselves men fiom the piovimes. \ gitat citv is seldom the lurthplace of 
the gieat men of aii} epoch It has been said tliat Rome nf \ei produced a 
])oet, and the bneltst analysis of hti gieat names will show ihat few men 
indud whom postciitv iiiiumhtis weie bom within the lonhnes of the citv 
itstlf Hut 111 the eiilv dav the gicat Romans weu, toi the most pait, boin 
111 It ilv , li not at llu capital In the lust tc ntun , indeed, imp utance* attaches, 
.IS we htivi sten, to a good m.in> .idoptui Romans who v\cie boin in Asia 
Minoi, iiid to othcis who eaiiu fiom Spam — sin h int n as Hit Senecas, Lucan, 
.ind Qiiintili in. In the sef ond < eiitniv ot llie empiic, it will he recalled, two 
of the git lUst eiiipt lois, 'li.ijaii and lladiian, v\eie Spiiiiaids. But these 
aic cvttpfional inslaiitts 

Now, h iwcvti. wt an tiittiiiig upon a ]>tiiod wlicn th< Rom.ui empeioi, 
ilmost IS a matUi ol touist, is not an Italian. Mavimiaii is a Ihiacian 
peasant, Philip is an Aiab, Detius tomes litnii Pannoiiia, ilnniliaiius is said 
to be a Mooi , ( 1 iiidius, Piobus Cams, .iml ( iiiiiiis come fitnn vaiioiis 
It jfioiis ot Ilhntniii Some ot these piovintials visit Komt whenevei a lull 
in the boidti w iitaics will ptimit Philip llie \i«il), lui ev.imple, makes 
Home his lit adtpi liters and bv in odd fic.xk e>f lentiiiic it is tins man ot 
alien blood wlm is on tin tliiom when Rome eoints, m Hu veai 248, to hei 
one thoiismdlh ,inni\eisai> it is hcv\lio tonducts tlie magnihceiit secular 
games that iiiaik the milleiiniiiin 

Theie .iie iiileis loo, likt Vuielian, wlio tike an inleiest in the moie 
iiitiinate eeononiie.il allaiis ot the em]>iic, and who stieimouslv appl> then 
eiieigies to a letoim of the cniii^iiev, the dehascnunl of wliieli is one of the 
most signitiiant fcatuies of the timt. Auicliaii ti\es an lioiiest value foi the 
gold «ind sihii t oiiis, takt s fiom tlit sen ite .ind fiom all cities hut Alexaii- 
iliii the light of coinage, stiiving thus lo ti\ moie himl^ the ])OSitioii of 
tlie se.it ot eiiipiie as the hiuimial eentic, and to give stability to the 
teonomie svstiin But his best clloits le.id to inutinv in the pieseut, and 
fall 1,11 bhoit ot hojied-foi lesults in the fuliiie. JMoieov 1 1, e\ eu au Auiehan, 
wh,T.levei hib legaid foi Rome*, linds Ins time chieflv occupied with the war- 
like ciffaiis of till outhiiig pioviiiees. He must dash fiom Sjria to Egypt, 
fiom Lg>pt lo (i.iul; one levolt is nut put down befoie another begins. 
And in thib dav it is no eas’v mattei to traiispoit an aini’y fiom one pait of 
the bulky enipiie to anothei. 

Then again, tlicie aie empeiois who siorn the capital; Maximin, for 
example, who for a time transfers the seat of empire to distant Pannonia. 
It is a strange bpectaele when Italian iiti/eiib aie bi ought fiom their resi- 
dences 111 Rome to have punibhment — punishment, be it understood, not 
fustiee — meted out to them in a piovince on the Danube. Few other 
emjieroib go quite to such extremes as this; but more and more ab time goes 
on we feel that the interests of the empire aie ever^wheie except in Rome. 
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After th4 lime of Claudius, who occupies the throne just as the empire is 
rounding out its third century, it is almost a foregone conclusion that lUyri- 
cum will supply empire with its rulers. The significance of this fact is 
at once evident, if we recall that Ill3rncam is that territory noith of Greece 
including Macedonia, Thrace, and Moesia, which a future emperor will fix 
on as the seat of Neiv Rome — Constantinople. 

The decentralisation of the empire, of which these are significant marks, 
is still more strikingly manifested in the ever increasing number of rival 
claimants to the purple. Again and again it happens that the soldiers iii 
different portions of the empire raise diffeieiit chiefs to nominal imperial 
power. At one time, while Gallienus is the legitimate holder of the title, 
there are spurious emperors in lllyncum, Gaul, Greece, Egypt, — everywhere. 
The time comes to be knoA\n as the epoch of the Thirty Tyrants. Doubt- 
less there were not thirty of these rival emperors; but there may have been 
fifteen or twenty — just how many no one knows or need greatly care to 
know. 

And while intei niil dissensions are thus w eakenmg the empire, an even 
greater danger thicatens it from without The peoples whom we have come 
to speak of rathei looseh as baibaiian hoides — Fianks, Alamanni, Goths — 
are piercing through the cordon of steel which is the sole safeguard of the 
empire. Ihe Persians contest the eastern boidei They captuie a Roman 
emperor. Valerian, and carry him off to ignominious servitude The 
Goths sweep down to the Bospoius, in\adc Asia Minor, and coast along 
the shores of Greece. Ihc Alamanni m\ade Italy, and come almost to 
Rome Itself. For the time being these hordes are repelled. A pest from 
Egypt carries off tlie Goths by’* thousands and lenders their motley array of 
warriors powerless The arms of Aurelian dri\e back the Alamanni. For 
the moment the imperial seat is secure. But so dieadful appears this new 
threat of the old northern enemies that now, just at the close of the third 
centuiy of empire, a wall is built about the imperial city. A few genera- 
tions back that far-outlying wall of steel was all-suilicient , now a narrow 
circle of stone must safegiiaid the capital, as in the days of long ago, when 
Rome had not yet conquered Itah 

This fact alone sufficiently chaiaotenses the time. When the proud city, 
whose subject territories are bounded by the Euphrates and the Atlantic, 
acknowledges the fear of an enem\ at her very portals, the beginning of the 
end is at hand. The Roman Empire at the close of its thud century is no 
longer dreaming of more distant conquests ; it is strugghng for life itself* 
Some salient features of this struggle will now claim our attention.^ 


Maximin (C. Julius Vsbus Maximinus), 235-238 a.d. 

Maximin was originally a Thracian peasant, of enormous size and stren^ ; 
his stature, we are told, exceeded eight feet ; his wife’s bracelet made lum a 
thumb-nng ; he could draw a loaded wagon, break a horse’s leg with a kick, 
and crumme sandstones in his hands he often, it is added, **ate forty pounds 
of meat in the day, and washed them down with seven gallons of wine.” 
Hence he was named 'Hercules, Antseus, and Milo of Groton. He became 
known to the emperor Severus on the occasion of his celebrating the birth- 
day of his son Geta one time in Thrace. The young barbai^ approadied 
him, and in broken Latin craved permission to wirecrtle with some of the 
strongest of the camp followers ; he vanquished sixteen of them, and received 
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as many prizes, and was admitted into the service. A couple of days after, 
Severus seeing him exulting at his good fortune, spoke to a tribune about 
him, and Maximin perceiving that he was the object of the emperor^s dis- 
course began to run on foot by his horse ; Severus to try his speed put his 
horse to the gallop, but the young soldier kept up with him till the aged 
emperor was tired. Severus asked him if he felt inclined to wrestle ^terhis 
running : he replied in the affirmative, and overthrew seven of the strongest 
soldiers. He rose rapidly in the service under Severus and his son; he 
retired to his native village when Macrinus seized the empire ; he disdained 
to serve Elagabalus, but the accession of Alexander induced him tg return 
to Rome, lie received the command of a legion, was made a senator, 
the emperor even had thoughts of giving his sister in marriage to the son of 
the Thracian peasant. 

The first care of INIaximin when msed to the empire was to dismiss from 
their employments all who were in the council or family of his predecessor, 
and several were put to death as conspirators. He speedily displayed the 
native ferocity of his temper ; for when, having completed a bridge of bouts 
over the Rhine commenced by Alexander, he was preparing to pass o\er into 
(iermany, a con8pii*acy headed by one Magnus, a consular, was discovered, 
the plan of which was to loose the further end of the bridge when Maximin 
had passed over, and thus to leave him in the hands of the Germani, and 
meantime Magnus was to be proclaimed emperor. On tins occasion he mas- 
sacred upwards of four tliousand {jersons, without any form of trial whatever; 
and he was accused of having invented the conspiracy with this design. 

A revolt of the eastern archers, which occurred a few' days after, being 
quelled, Maximin led his army into Germany. As no large force opposed 
him, he w'usted and burned the country through an extent of four hundred 
miles. Occasional skirmishes took place in the w'oods and marshes, which 
gave Maximill opportunities of displaying his personal prow'ess; and he 
caused pictures of his victories to be painted, w'hich he sent to Rome to be 
placed at the door of the senate house. 

Maximin employed the two first years of his reign in wars against the 
Germans and the Sarmatians. His winter residence w'as Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia, and he never condescended to visit Italy. But his absence was no 
benefit ; for Italy and all parts of the empire groaned alike beneath his merci- 
less tyranny. The vile race of delators once more came into life ; men of all 
ranks were dragged from every part of the empire to Pannoiiia, wrhere some 
were sewed up in the skins of animals, others were exposed to wild beasts, 
others beaten to death with clubs, and the properties of all were confiscated. 
This had been the usual course of the precediDg despotism, and the^ people 
in general therefore took little heed of it ; but Maximin stretehed his rapa- 
cious hands to the corporate funds of the cities of the empire, whi^ were 
destined for the support or the amusement of the people ; and he seized on 
the treasures of the temples, and stripped the public edifices of their orna- 
ments. The spirit of disaffection thus excited was general, «id even hia 
soldiers were wearied of his severity and cruelty. 


Rival Ehpebobs, and the Death op Maximin 

The whole empire was now therefore ripe for revolt ; the rapacity 
PJP®ttrator of Africa caused it to brrak out in that province ^287). This 
officer, who was worthy of his maste, had condemned two young men of 
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rank to pay i>uch sums as would ha\e quite ruined them. In despair, they 
assembled the peasantry on their estates, and having gained over part of the 
soldiers, they one night surprised the procurator and slew him and those 
who defended him. Knowing that they had no safety but in a general re- 
volt, they resolved to offer the empire to M. Aiitonius Gordianus, the gov- 
ernor of the province, an illustrious senator of the venerable age of eighty 
years. They came to him as he was resting after giving audience in the 
morning, and flinging the purple of a bLindard o\er him hailed liiin as 
Augustus. Gordian declined the proffered dignity, but when he reflected 
that Maximin would never iiardoii a man who had been proclaimed einiieror, 
he deemed it the safer couise to run the hazard of the contest, and he con- 
sented to accept the empire, making his sou his colleague, lie then pro- 
ceeded to Carthage, wdieiicc he wrote to the senate and people, and his friends 
at Rome, notifying his ele\ ation to the empire. 

The intelligence was received wdth the greatest joy at Home. Tlie tw'o 
Gordians were declared Augusti ; and Mu\imin and his son, whom lie had 
associated with him in the empire, and their friends, public enemies, and re- 
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wards were promised to those who would kill them; but the decree was 
ordered to be kept secret till all the neeessdi;^ prepfirations should have been 
made. Soon after it w'as gi\en out tliat Maximin w^as slain. Tlie edicts of 
the Gordians w'ere then published, their images and letters wtic carried into 
the praetorian camp, and fortlnvith the people rose in fury, cast dow*n and 
broke the images of Maximin, tell on and iiiassacred his officers and the in- 
formers; and many seized this pretext for getting rid of their creditors and 
their private enemies. Murder and pillage prevailed thiough the city. The 
senate meantime having advanced too far to recede, wrote a circular to all 
the governors of provinces, and appointed tw'enty of their body to put Italy 
into a state of defence. 

Maximin was preparing to cross the Danube against the Sarmatians when 
he heard of what had taken ])lace at Koine, ifis rage and fury passed all 
bounds. He menaced the w'hole of the senate with bonds or death, and 
promised their properties, and those of the Africans, to his soldiers; but 
finding that they did not show all the alacrity he had expected, he began to 
fear for his power. His spirits, however, soon rose when tidings came that 
his rivals were no more; for Capelianus, governor of Mauretania, being 
ordered by the Gordians to quit that province, marched against Carthage 
at the head of a body of legionaries and Moors. The vounger Gordian gave 
him battle, and was defeated and slain, and his mther on hearing th# 
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meUucholy tidings strangled himself Ccipelianub pillaged Carthage and 
the other towns, and exercised all tlie rights of a conqueroi (287) 

When the fatal tidings reached Rome the roiistein ition A\ds gieat, but 
the senate, seeing they could not now lecede, chose as empeiois in the place 
of the Goidiaiis M Clodius I'upieiiub Maximus and I) (.alius Balbinus, the 
formei to conduct the militai}, the littci the cjmI aft ms of the state lo 
satisfy the people, a giaiidsoii ol the eldei (louli iii, a b )y of twehe }eais of 
age, was asbociated with tliem as c i sii 

Ihe new emperois weit elected about the bigiimmg of Jul^, and Pupie- 
nus foitliwith left Rome to opjjose Maximin J lie iciiiaindei of the >eai was 
spent on both sides in making piepai itions for the wai, and in tl e followuig 
spring (238) M«ixiiniii put his tioops in motion foi Itih He passed the 
4lpb unop])Osed, but found the gatts ot \fjuiltii closed igiinst him. His 
offeis of paidon being k )ieted, lie laid siege t > the town it was defended 
with the obstindL> of despaii 111 bueeess lugnieiited the innatt ferocity of 
Miximin , he put to death st \ ei il of his ofticeis , these executmiib initated 
the soldieis, who were besuhs siifteiing all kiiidb of ))i nations, and discon- 
tent became geiiei il As M ixiniin was reposing one da> at noon m ins tent, 
a part> of the Mh in soldieis appi o lehed it w ith the inie ntioii of killing him 
Jhe\ were joined b> his guaids, iiidwheii In awokt and came toith with his 
son tlu} w ould not listen to him, hut killed them both on the spot, and cut oft 
then heads Maximiii s piiiicijiil miinsteis shaied his fate His leigii had 
lasted onl} thiei m us 
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1 lu J t) ,it R niK w is (xtieiiK when tht mws of the death of Maximm 
iiiiMd Pupieiius, wlio w IS at Kueiiiii, li isteiied to Vijuihii, and iecei\ed 
the submission of tlu inin He distiibuted m )ne\ t tlu legions, and then 
sending them biek to tlieii usual (juiitiis letuined to Rome with the pide- 
toii ms and a pait of the uiiu of tlu Rhine, in whiehlu could coiifade He 
and Ills eolleigius eiiteied the elt^ in i kind ol tiiuiiiph 

The administiation of Pujiuiius iiid Bilbiiius w is ot the best kind, and 
the senite and people eoiigiatulatcd themsihes ontlie choice the\ had made 
But the pi ctomns weie fai fiom being contented lhe\ filt as if lobbed of 
then light of appointing aiiempeior , and thc^ were aniio\td at the Geimaii 
tioops being letained in the cit>, as aiguing a distiusl oi themselves Ln 
fortunately, too, thtie pioailed a seeict jeilous> between the two emperois, 
ind it is piobible that coiicoid would not long ha\e subsisted between them 
undei au> cii cum stances 

The picfctoiians, liaMiig to no puipose sought a pietext loi getting iidof 
the emperois, at length took adiiintage of the celebration of the Capitohne 
games, at which almost e\ti}one w is piesent, and the empeiois lemamed 
nearly alone in the palace lhe^ proceeded thithei in fuiy Pupienus, 
when aware of then approach, pioposed to send foi the Geimaiii, but Balbi- 
nus, feaiiiig tliat it was meant to employ them against himself, refused his 
consent Meantime the picctorians armed, foiced the entiance, seized the 
two aged empeiois, tore then garments, tieated them with eveiy kind of 
indignity, and were dragging them to then camp, till hearing tliat the Ger- 
mans were coming to then aid, they killed them and left then bodies lying 
in the stieet. They earned the young Goidiau with them to their captip, 
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vhexe they proclaimed him emperor, and the senate, the people, and the 
proTincea readily acquiesced in his elevation. 

The youthful emperor was the object of general affection; the soldiers 
called him their child, tlie senate their son, the people their delight. He 
was of a lively and agreeable temper ; and he was zetdous in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in order that he might not be deceived by those about him. 
In the first years, however, of liis reign public affairs were indifferently 
managed. His mother, who was not a Mamsea, allowed her eunuchs and 
freedmen to sell all the great offices of the state (perhaps she shared in their 
gains), and in consequence many improper appointments were made. But 
we marriage of the young emperor (241) brought about a thorough reforma- 
tion. He espoused the daughter of Misitheus, a man distinguished in the 
cultivation of letters, and he made his father-in-law his praetorian prefect, 
and guided liimself by his counsels. Misitheus, who was a man of virtue 
and talent as well as of learning, discharged the duties of liis office in the 
ablest manner. 

Persian war soon called the emi)eror to tlie East (242). Sapor (Shapur), 
the son and successor of ArUxerYes, had iii\aded Mesopotamia, taken 
Nisibis, Carrlue, and other towns, and menaced Antioch. But the able con- 
duct of Misitheus, when the emperor arri\ ed in S} ria, speedily assured vic- 
tory to the Roman arms; the towns were all recovered, and the Persian 
monarch was obliged to repass the Tigris. Unfortunately foi Gordian and 
the empire, Misitheus died in the following year (243), to the great regret 
of the whole army, by whom lie was both beloved and feared. Tlio office of 
praetorian prefect was given to M. Julius Philippus, wlio is accused, though 
apparently without reason, of having caused the de.ith of his predecessor. 
Now, however, having in effect the command of tlie army, Philip aspired to 
the empire. He spoke disparagingly of the j outh of Gordian ; he contrived, 
by diverting the supplies, to cause the army to be in want, and then laid the 
blame on the emperor. At length (244), after a victory gained over the 
Persians on the banks of the (haboras, lie led the tioops into a country where 
no provisions could be procured : a mutiny in consequence ensued, in which 
the emperor was slain, and Philip was proclaimed in his place. Gordian 
was only nineteen years of age when he met his untimely fate ; he had 
reigned five years and eight months. The soldiers raised him a tomb on 
the spot, and the senate placed him among the gods. 


Philip (M. Julius Philippus), 244-249 a.d. 

The adventurer who had now attained the imjierial pui*ple was an Arab 
by birth, and it is even pretended a Christian in reli^on. He probably 
entered the Roman service in his youth, and gradually rose to rank in the 
army. 

Being anxious to proceed to Rome, Philip lost no time in concluding a 
treaty with Sapor. He then, after a short stay at Antioch, set out for Itfl3.y> 
At Rome he used every means to conciliate the senators by liberality and 
kindness, and he never mentioned the late emperor but in terms of respect. 
To gain the affections of the people, he formed a reservoir to supply with 
water the part of the city beyond the Tiber. 

In the fifth year of his reign (248), Rome having then attained her one 
thousandth year, Philip, in conjunction with his son, now associated w^ 
him in the empire, celebrated with great magnificence the secular games* 
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These had been already solemnised by Augustus, by Claudius, by Domitian, 
and Sevenis, and Rome now witnessed them for the last time. 

Philip would appear to have acted unwisely in committing extensive 
command to his own relations ; for in Syria, where his brother Priscus, and 
in Mcesia, where his father-in-law Severianus commanded, rival emperors 
were proclaimed. The Syrian rebel was named Jotapianus; the Mmsian 
was a centurion, named P. Carvilius 
Marinus. Philip, it is said, in alarm, 
called on the senate to support him or 
to accept ids resignation (249) ; but 
while the other senators maintained 
silence, Decius, a man of rank and 
talent, reassured him, speaking slight- 
ingly of the rebels, and asserting that 
they could not stand against him. 

His prediction proved correct, for they 
both were shortly after slain. Philip 
then obliged Decius, much, it is said, 
against his inclination, to take the com- 
mand of the Mcesian and Pannonian 
legions. But when Decius reached the 
army, the soldiers insisted on investing 
him with the purple. He wrote to the A Rouam Hklmft 

emperor assuring him of his fidelity ; 

but Philip would not trust to his declarations, and lea\ ing his son at Rome with 
a part of the prietorians, he put himself at the head of his troops to chastise 
him. The anuies met near Verona ; Philip was defeated and slain, and when 
the news reached Rome, the preetorians slew his son and proclaimed Decius. 


Decius (C. Messius Quintus Tbajanus Decius), 249-251 a.d. 

Decius was born at Bubalia, a town near Sirmium in Pannonia. He was 
cither forty-eight or fifty-eight years of age, it is uncertain which, when 
he was proclaimed emperor ; and from the imperfect accounts which we have 
of his reign he would seem to have been a man of considerable ability. His 
reign was, however, brief and unquiet. It had hardly commenced when he 
had to go in person to quell an insurrection in Gaul, and all the rest of it 
was occupied in war with the Goths. 

This people, whose original seat seems to have been the Scandinavian 
peninsula, had at an early period crossed the Baltic, and settled on its south- 
ern coast. They had gradually advanced southwards, and they now had 
reached the Buxine. In the time of Alexander Severus they had made 
inroads into Dacia ; and in that of Philip they ravaged both that province 
and McBsia. In the first year of Decius (250) the Gothic king Cniva passed the 
Danube at the head of seventy thousand warriors, and laid siege to the town of 
Bustesium (Novi); being repelled by the Roman general Gallus, he advanced 
against Nicopolis, whence he was driven by the emperor or his son (it is 
uncertain which) with a loss of thirty thousand men. Undismayed by his 
reverses he crossed Mount Hasmus, in the hope of surprising PhiUppopolis ; 
Decius followed him, but his camp at Beroea was surprised by the Goths ^ and 
his troops were cut to pieces. Pmlippopolis stood a siege of some duration ; 
out it was taken, and the greater jMirt of its inhabitants were massacred. 
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The Goths now wretul their ravages into Macedonia, the governor of which, 
Plulip’s brother Priscus, assumed the purple under their protection. 

It seems most probable that it was the younger Decius who met with 
these reverses, for the emperor must have been at Rome, as we find that on 
lus leaving it (251) to direct the Gothic war, a person named Julius Valens 
was declared emperor, to the great joy of the people. He was, however, 
killed shortly after. Decius, who was worth} of empire, was meantime 
amidst the cares of war engaged in the visionary project of restoring the long- 
departed public virtue whicli had once ennobled Rome. With this view he 
proposed to revive the office of censor, and the clioice of the person being left 
to the senate they unanimously voted it (October 27), to P. Licinius Valeri- 
anuB as being the man most worthy of it. The decree was transmitted to the 
emperor, who was in Thrace ; he read it aloud in a large assembly, and 
exhorted Valerian, who was present, to accept the proffered dignity. Valerian 
would fain excuse himself. We know not if the emperor was satisfied with 
his excuses, but from the turn which public affairs took the censorship was 
never exercised. 

Deeius was successful against the Goths, who offered to surrender their 
booty and prisoners if allowetl to repass the Danube ; but the emperor, who 
was resolved to strike such a blow' as w'ould daunt the barbarians and make 
them henceforth respect the Roman arms, refused all terms. The (toIIis 
therefore gave him battle in a place where a part of tht‘ir front w'as covered 
by a morass. The younger Decius w'as slain b\ an ariow in the beginning 
of the action ; but the empei'(»r cr\ ing out that the loss of one soldier did nc>t 
signify, led on his troops. In the attempt to cross the morass they w'ere 
pierced by the arrow's of the enemy, or swallowed up in the mire, aiid tlie 
body of the emperor was ne\ er found. 


Gallus ((\ Vinius Tueuonianus Gallus), 251-253 a.d. 

The senate, it is said, but more probably the army, conferred the vacant 
purple on Gallus, the governor of Mcesia. He adopted llostilianus, the 
remaining son of Decius, and gave him the title of Augustus; but this youth 
dying soon after of the plague, Gallus associated his owm son Volnsianus in 
the empire. Unable probably to resist tlie victorious Cioths, (i.illus agreed 
that they should depart w'itli their booty and prisoners, and even consented 
to pay them annually a large sum of gold. He then set out for Rome, where 
he remained for the rest of his reign, ruling with great mildness and equity. 

The Goths and tlieir .allies, heedless of treaties, again ( 253) poured over 
the Danube; but -^milianus, the governor of Ma^sisi, gave them a signal 
defeat, and his victorious troops forthw ilh proclaimed him emperor. With- 
out a moment's delay he put them in motion for Rome. Gallus advanced to 
engage him ; the troops came in sight of each otlier at Interainna (Terni), 
and those of Gallus seeing themselves the w'eaker, and gained by the promises 
of ^milianus, murdered the em 2 )eror and his son, and passed over to the side 
of the rebel. 


-®Mii,TANua (C. Julius ^Eaiiltanur), 253 a.d. 

jZBmilianus is said to have been a Moor by birth. Of his previous history 
nothing is known. He wrote to the senate to say that they should have the 
whole civil administration, and that he wrould be no more than their general[i 
and that assembly readily acquiesced in his elevation. 
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But Valerian had been sent by Gallus to fetch the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to his aid ; and these troops, as soon as they heard of his death, 
proclaimed their eeneral emperor. He led them into Italy ; and the troops 
of ^milianus, which were encamped at Spoletium (Spoleto), fearing the 
strength and number of tlie advancing army, murdered their emperor to 
obviate a conflict. The reign of yKmilianus liad not lasted four mouths. 


Valerian (P. Licinius Valekianus) and Gallienus (P. Licinius 

(lALLIENlTS), A.D. 

Valerian is said to have been sixty years of aj>e when thus raised to the 
empire. Feeling tlie infirmities of age, or in iinitatinn of the practice of so 
many preceding emperors, he associated 
with him liis son Gallieiius, a young 
man devoid neither of courage nor 
ability, but immoderately addicted to 
pleasure. 

Had the llonian Eminre been in 
the condition in which it was left b} 

Augustus, Valerian might liave emu- 
Lited that emperor, and Inive disidayed 
his virtues and beneficence in promi)!- 
ing the happiness of his suijjects. But 
a great cliaiige iiad taken place in the 
condition of Rome; her legions no 
longer inspired their ancient terror; 
her northern and eastern provinces 
were exposed to the ravages of those 
wlio had formerly cow’cred before lier 
eagles. Valerian could therefore only 
exliibit liis wisdom in the selection of 
his generals ; and it is to lie o])served 
that his choice never fell on an uii- 
W'orthy subject. 

The enemies by wliom the empire 
was assailed at tliis period were the 
Franks, the Alamanni, the (loths, and 
the Persians. As the scanty notices 
of these times do not enrible us to ■^v^vp()^^ \nii iifimm oi- i hr Gauls 
arrange events chronologically, we wdll 

give a separate view of the wars with each of these peoples during the 
reigns of Valerian and his son. 

We have already observed the proneness of the Germanic tribes to form 
confederations. The Chauci, Chenisei, Chatti, and some adjoining states, 
had lately, it would seem, entered into one of these political unions under 
the name of Franks — i.e., freemen. Their strength and number now caus- 
ing uneasiness for (iaul, the young emperor Gallienus w’aa sent to that 
country; but the chief military command was conferred on Postumus, a man 
of considerable ability. The arms of the legions were successful in various 
encounters ; but they were finally unable to prevent the passage of an army 
of the Franks through Gaul, whence surmounting tlie barrier of the Pyrenees 
they poured dowm into the now un warlike Spain. The rich city of Tarraco 
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t|MM flidiiafe Ow yeBseli which thity ft>iiiid id the poTte» emlNirked to ravage 
Altica. know not what was their ultimate fate ; they were probably, 
however, destroyed in detail by the Roman troops and the provincials. 

A portion of the great Suevian confederation had formed a new oombisa- 
tkm under the name of Alamanni — t.e., all men, on account of the variety of 
tribes which composed it. Like the Suevi, their forces were chiefly composed 
of cavalry, with active footmen mingled with them ; and they always proved 
a fonnidable foe. While GalHenus was in Gaul a body of them entered Italy, 
penetrated as far as Ravenna, and their advanced troops came nearly wi^in 
sight of Rome. The senate drew out the praetorian guards, and add^ 
to them a portion of the populace to oppose them ; and the barbarians, find- 
ing themselves greatly outnumbered, ^tened to get beyond the Danube 
with their plunder. Gallienus it is said was so much alarmed at the spirit 
and energy shown by the senate on this occasion, that he issued an edict 
interdicting all military employments to the senators, and even prohibiting 
their access to the camps of the legions. It is added that the luxurious 
nobLes viewed this indignity as a favour rather than an insult. 

Gallienus is also said to ha\e overcome a large army of Alamanni in the 
vicinity of Mediolanum.^ He afterwards espoused Pipa, daughter of the 
king of the Marcomanni (one of the confederates), to whom he gave a ter- 
ritory in Pannonia, as a means of averting the hostilities of the baibarians. 

The Goths were now masters of the northern coast of the Euxine, and 
finding their attacks on the northern provinces generally repelled with vig- 
our, tiiey resolved to direct their efforts a^inst more unwarlike districts. 
Colleciang a quantity of the vessels used for navigating the Euxine, they 
embarked (258) and crossed that sea. They made their first attempt on 
the frontier town of Pityus, which was long ably defended against them ; 
but they at length succeeded in reducing it. They thence sailed to the 
wealthy city of Trapezus (Trebizond); and though it 'was defended W a 
numerous garrison, they effected an entrance during the night. The 
cowardly garrison fled without making any resistance ; the inhabitants were 
massacred in great numbers ; the booty and number of captives were immense, 
and the victors having ravaged the province of Pontus embarked there on 
board of the ships wmch they found in the harbours, and returned to their 
settlement in the Tauric Chersonesus. 

The next expedition of the Goths was directed to the Bosporus (261). 
They took and plundered Chalcedon and Nicomedia, Nicesa, Apamea, Prusa, 
and other cities of Bithynia. The accidental swelling of the little river 
Rhyndacus saved the town of Cyzicus from pillage. 

The third expedition of the Goths was on a larger scale (262). Their 
fleet consisted of five hundred vessels of all sizes. They saUed aloim the 
Bosporus and Propontis ; took and plundered Cyzicus ; passed the Bklles- 
pont, and entered the uEg^an. They directed their course to the Pirssus ; 
Jkthiw could offer no resistance ; the Goths rava^d Greece with impunity, 
and advanced to the shores of the Adriatic. Gallienus roused himself from 
his pleasures and appeared in arms. A Herulian chief with his men was 
VQiduoed to enter the^Roman service ; the Goths, weakened by this defectimi, 
broke up ; a part forced their way to the Danube overland ; the rest em« 
barked sod, pillaging and burning the temple of Diana at Ephesus on their 
way, returned to the Euxine. 

iSEoama* xiL Ha says the Alamai&ii were SOOjOOO, the Romsna only 10/100 etroDS. 
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Sapor of Persia had been long engaged in war with Chosroes Tri«g of 
Armenia, a prinoe of* the house of Arsaces. Unable to reduce the brave 
Armenian, he caused him to be assassinated ; and Armenia then receiv^ 
the Persian yoke. Elated with his success, Sapor invaded the Roman terri- 
tory, took Nisibis and Carrhse, and spread hib ravages over Mesopotamia. 
Valerian, alarmed for the safety of the Eastern provinces, proceeded thither 
in person (269). The e\eiits of the war which ensued have not reached ns. 
All that we know with certainty is that Valerian was finally defeated and 
made a captive (260). The circumstances of his capture were somewhat 
similar to those of the taking of Crassus. His army, b} ignorance or treach- 
ery, got into a position where neither discipline nor courage could avail, 
being without supplies and suffering from disease. The soldiers clamoured 
for a capitulation ; Sapor detained the deputies that were sent to Idm, and 
led his tioops up to the camp; and Valerian was obliged to consent to a 
conference, at which he was made a prisoner. 

Valerian ended his days a captive in Persia. We are told tliat Sapor 
treated him with every kind of indignity ; that he led him about in chains 
clad in his imperial purjile ; that when the haughty Per'.i.in would mount 
Ins horse, the captive emiicror was made to go on Ids hands and knees to 
ber\e as Ins liorse-block ; and that when death at length released him from 
Ills buifeiiiigs, his skin was stripped ofP, tanned and stufTecl, and placed in one 
of the most celebrated temples of Persia. The sufferings of Valerian are, 
however, jirobably of the same kind with the tortures of Regulus and the 
ii on cage of lUjazet — gross exaggerations of some degree of ill treatment or 
of necessary precaution. 


Gallienus (P. Licinius (tAllienus), 260-268 a.d. 

The captivity of Valerian was lamented by all but his son, w’ho felt him- 
self relieved by it from the restraint imposed on him by his father's virtue. 
He e\eii affected to act tlie philosopher on the occ*ision, saving in imitation 
of Xenophon, “ I knew that my father was mortal ” ; but he never made any 
attempt to procure his liberty, and he abandoned himself without restraint 
to seubual indulgence. 

The reign of Gallienus is termed the time of the Thirty Tyrants. This 
word [in its present sense deviating slightly from old Greek usage], merely 
signified prince, or rather usurper — that is, one who claims the supreme 
power already held by another. The tyrants of this time were in general 
men of excellent character, who had been placed in the command of armies liy 
V^erian, and were invested with the purple by their soldiers often against their 
will. The number of these usurpers who rose and fell in succession did not 
exceed eighteen or nineteen, but some very fanciful analogy led to a compari- 
wn of them with the Thirty of Athens, and in the Au^stan Sistory an effort 
18 made, by including women and children, to raise them to that number. ^ 

The East, lllyricum, Gaul, Greece, and Egypt were the places in which 
these tyrants appeared. We will notice them in order. 

After the defeat of Valerian, Sapor conferred the title of emperor on a 
person named Cyriades, the son of a citizen of Antioch. This vassal forth- 
with conducted the Persian troops to the pillage of his native city, and so 
rapid and so secret was their march that they surprised the AntioohisJW 
while engaged at the theatre. The massacre and devastation usual in the 
East ensued. The Persian monarch then poured his troops into Cilicia, took 
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and pLundered Tarsus and other towns ; then crossing Mount Taurus, he 
laid siege to Oassarea in Cappadocia, a city with four hundred thouMUid 
inhabitants. It was stoutly defended for some time, but treachery at length 
delivered it into the hands of the Persians, and massacre and pillage fol- 
lowed. Sapor now spread his ravages on all sides ; but the Roman troops 
fiaving rallied under the command of Ser. Anicius Balista, who had been 
praetorian prefect, checked his career, and as he was retiring towards his own 
states he found himself assailed by an unexpected enemy. 

Soon after the defeat and capture of Valerian, a train of camels laden 
with presents entered the camp of Sapor. They were accompanied by a 
letter from Odenathus, a wealthy citizen of Palmyra (the ancient Tadmor), 
containing an assurance that he had never acted against the Persians. 
Sapor, enraged at such insolence (as he deemed it), tore the letter, flung the 
gifts into the river, and declared that he would exterminate the insolent 
writer and his family unless he came before his throne with his hands bound 
behind his back. Odenathus at once resolved to join the Romans ; he col- 
lected a force chiefly composed of the Bedouins, or Arabs of the desert, over 
w'hom lie had great influence. He hovered about the Persian army, and 
attacking it at the passage of the Euphrates, carried off much treasure and 
some of the women of the (ireat King, who was forced to seek safety in u 
precipitate retreat. Odenatlius made himself master of all Mesopotamia, 
and he even passed the Tigris and made an attempt on C'tesiphon (261). 
Gallienus gave him the title of his general of the East, and Odenathus him- 
self took soon after tliat of king ol Palm} ra. 


THE THIllTY TYRANTS 

The Roman troops in the East meantime, being resolved not to submit to 
Gallienus, w^ere deliberating on whom they w'ould bestow the jiurple. Act- 
ing under the advice of Balista, they fixed on the pi’cCtorian prefect, M. Ful- 
vius Macrianus, a man of great military talentb and, what was perhaps of 
more importance in their eyes, extremely wealthy. Macrianus conferred the 
office of prictorian prefect on Balista, and leaving wdth him his younger son 
and a part of the army to defend the East, he put himself at the head of 
forty-five thousand men, and taking with him his elder son, set out for 
Europe (261). On the borders of lllyricum he w^as encountered by 
M*. Acilius Aureolus, the governor (or as some say the tyrant) of that 
province, and in the battle wdiich ensued, himself and his son were slain, 
and his troops surrendered. After the death of Macrianus, Balista assumed 
tlie purple, but he w'as slain by order of Odenathus, w'hom Gallienus (264), 
w'ith the full consent of the senate and people of Rome, had made his asso- 
ciate in the empire, giving him the titles of ciesar, augustus, and all the 
other tokens of sovereignty. 

Ti. Cestius Aiimilianus, who commanded in Egypt, assumed the purple 
in that province (262), in consequence it is said of a sedition in the most 
turbulent city of Alexandria ; but he was defeated the following year, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Gallienus, wffio caused him to be strangled. 

It was in Gaul that the usurpers had most success. As soon as Gallienus 
left that country (260), the general M. Cassianus Latinius Postumus was pro- 
claimed emperor, and his authority appears to have been acknowledged in 
both Spain and Britain. He is described as a man of most noble and upright 
character ; he administered justice impartially, and he defended the frontier 
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against the Germans with valour and success. Possessed of the affections of 
the people, he easily maintained himself against all the efforts of Gallienus ; 
but he was slain at last (267) in a mutiny of his own soldiers, to whom he had 
refused the plunder of the city of Mogontiaciim, in which a rival emperor had 
appeared. Postumus had associated with himself in the empire Victorious, th^ 
son of a lady named Aurelia Victoria, who was called the Mother of the Camp, 
and who had such influence with the troops, we know not how acquired, but 
probably by her wealth, as to be able to give the purple to whom she pleased. 
Victorinus" being slain by a man whose wife he had violated, a simple 
armourer, named Marius, wore the purple for two days, at the end of which he 
was murdered ; and Victoria then caused a senator named C. Pivesus Tetricus 
to be proiliiimed emperor, who maintained his power for some years. 

At the tune wlicn Macriaiius claimed the emj)ire, P. V’alerius Valens, the 
governor of (rreece, linding that that usurper, who W'as resolved on bis de- 
struction, htid sent L. Calpurnius Piao against liiin, assumed the purple in 
his own defence. Piso, being forced to retire into Thessaly, caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor there ; but few joined him, and Ik was slain by a 
I)arty of soldiers sent against him by Valens, W'ho was hmiself shortly after 
]»ut to death bv his own troops. Both V.ilens and Piso were men of high 
chaiactei, especially the latter, to whom tlie senate decreed ilivine honours, 
and respecting whom V^alens himself said that he w'oiild not be able to 
a«*(*ount to the gods below for having ordered Piso, though his enemy, to be 
slain, a man whose like the Koman Republic did not then possess. 

(’. Annius Trebelliauus declared himself independent in Isauria, and 
T. (’ornelius (’elsus was proclaimed emperor in Africa; but both speedily 
perished (2do). Among the calamities of this reign was an insurrection of 
the shiNcs in Sicily, similar to those in the time of the rcjiublic. 

While his empire was thus torn asunder, Gallienus thoiiglit only of in- 
dulgence, and the loss of a province only g.'i\c him occasion for a joke. 
When Egyi»t revolted, “ Well,” said he, “ cannot we do without Egyptian 
linen?” So wdien Gaul w^is lost, he asked if the republic could not be 
s«^cure without cloaks from Arras. He w'as content to retain Italy, satisfied 
witli a nominal sovereignty over the rest of the empire ; and w'henever this 
scat of dominion wjis menaced, lie exhibited in its defence the vigour and 
personal courage which he really possessed. 

Gaul and Illyricum were the quarters from which Italy had most to 
ayiprehcnd. Gallienus therefore headed his tioops against Postumus, and 
when 1). La?lins Iiigcnuus revolted in Pannonia, he inaiched against him, 
defeated and slew him, and made the most cruel use of liis victory to deter 
others (260). Q. Nonius Regalianu.s, who afterwards re\oltcd in the same 
country, was slain by liis own soldiers (263) ; but w hen Aureolus was induced 
to assume the purple (267) the Illyrian legions advanced and made them- 
selves masters of Mediolanum (the modern Milan). Gallienus, shaking off 
sloth, appeared at the head of his troops ; the hostile armies encountered on 
the banks of the Addua, and Aureolus was defeated, wounded, and forced to 
shut himself up in Mediolanum. During the siege a conspiracy was formed 
against the emperor by some of the principal officers of his army, and one 
night as he was sitting at table a report was spread that Aureolus had made a 
sally . Gallienus instantly threw himself on horseback to hasten to the point of 
danger, and in the dark he received a mortal wound from an unknown hand. 

We now enter on a series of emperors of a new order. Bom nearly all 
in humble stations, and natives of the province of Illyricum, they rose by 
merit through the gradations of military service, attained the empire in 
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^aeral without orime, maintained its dignity, and checked or punished the 
inroads of the barbarians. This series commences with the death of Galli- 
enus and terminates with that of Licinius, embracing a period of somewhat 
more than half a century, and marked, as we shall mid, by most important 
changes in the Roman Empire. [Thus the military revolution now begins 
to bear good fruit.] 

Claudius (M. Aurelius Claudius), 268-270 a.d. 

The murmurs of the soldiers on the death of Gallienus were easily stilled 
by the promise of a donative of twenty pieces of gold a man. To justify 
themselves in tlie e}ea of the world, the conspirators resolved to bestow the 
empire on one who should form an advantageous contrast to its late unworthy 
possessor, and they fixed on M. Aurelius Claudius, who commanded a divi- 
sion of the army at Ticinum (modern Pavia). The soldiers, the senate, and 
the people alike approved their choice, and Claudius assumed the purple with 
uni^rsal approbation. 

This excellent man, in whose praise writers of all parties are agreed, was 
a native of IIl 3 'ricum, born apparently in humble circumstances. II is merit 
raised him through the inferior gradations of the army ; he attracted the 
notice of the emperor Decius, and the discerning Valerian made him general 
of the Illyrian frontier, with an assurance of the consuLite. 

Aureolus was soon obliged to surrender, and he w as put to death by the 
soldiers. An army of Alamanni, coming perhaps to his aid, was tlien, it is 
said, defeated by Claudius near Verona. After his victory tlie emperor pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where during the remainder of the year he devoted his time 
and thoughts to the reformation of abuses in the state. Among other just 
and prudent regulations, he directed that the properties confiscated by Gal- 
lienus should be restored to their original owners. A woman, it is said, 
came on this occasion to the emperor and claimed her land, which she said 
had been given to Claudius, the commander of the cavalry. This officer 
was the emperor himself, and he replied that the emperor Claudius must 
restore what he took when he was a private man and less bound to obey the 
laws. 

The following year (269) the Goths and their allies embarked, we are 
told, to the number of 320,000 warriors, with their wives, ciiildren, and 
slaves, in two or, as some say, six thousand vessels, and directed their course 
to the Bosporus. In passing that narrow channel the number of their ves- 
sels and the rapidity of the current caused them to suffer considerable loss. 
Their attempts on Byzantium and Cyzicus having failed, they proceeded 
along the northern coast of the Aegean, and laid siege to the cities of Cas- 
sandrea and Thessalonica. While thus engaged they learned that the 
emperor was on his march to oppose them, and breaking up they advanced 
into the interior, wasting and plundering the country on their way. Near 
the town of Naisus, in Dardania, they encountered the Roman legions. 
The battle was long and bloody, and the Romans were at one time on the 
verge of defeat ; but the skill of Claudius turned the beam, and the Goths 
. were finally routed ,with a loss of fifty thousand men. During the remainder 
of the year numerous desultory actions occurred, in which the Goths sustained 
great losses; and being finally hemmed in on all sides by the Roman troops, 
the^ were forced to seek refuge in Mount Htemus, and pass the winter 
amidst its snows. Famine and pestilence alike preyed on them, and when 
on the return of spring (270) the emperor took the field against them, they 
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were obliged to surrender at discretion. A portion of their youth were en- 
rolled in the imperial troops ; vast numbers both of men and women were 
reduced to slavery; on some lands were bestowed in the provinces; few 
returned to their seats on the Euxine. 

The pestilence which had afflicted the Goths proved also fatal to the 
emperor. He was attacked and carried off by it at Sirniium in the fifty* 
seventh year of his age. In the presence of his principal officers he named, 
it is said, Aureliau, one of his generals, as the fittest person to succeed him ; 
but his brother Quintilius, when he heard of his death, assumed the purple 
at Aquileia, and was acknowledged by the senate. Hearing, however, that* 
Aurelicin was on his march against him, he ga\e up all hopes of success, and 
opening his veins died after a reign of seventeen days. 


Aurelia V (L. Domitius Aurelianus), 270 27o a.t». 

Aurelian, like his able predecessor, was a man of hiindde birth. His 
father is said to have been a siimll farmer, and his motlier <i priestess of the 
Sun, in a A illage near Sirmium. He entered the army as a common soldier, 
and rose through the successive gradations of the ser\ic(^ to the rank of 
general of a frontier. He was adopted in the presence of Valerian (some 
said at his request) by Ulpius Criiiitus, a senator of the same family with the 
emperor Trajan, who ga\ e him his daughter in marriage, and Valerian be- 
htoweil oil him the office of consul. In the Gothic War ('’laudius had com- 
mitted to him the command of the cavalry. 

Immediatelj^ on his election Aurelian liastened to Rome, hence he was 
speedily recalled to Paiinoniaby the intelligence of an irruption of the Goths. 
A great battle was fought, which was terminated by night \\ ithout any de- 
cisive advantage on either side. Next day the (roths retired over the river 
and sent proposals of peace, which was cheerfully accorded, and for many 
years no hostilities of any account occurred between the Goths and Romans. 
But w bile Aurelian was tlius occupied in Pannonia, tliC Alamanni, with a force 
of forty thousand horse and eighty thousand foot, had passed the Alps and 
spread their ravages to the Po. Instead of following them into Italy, 
Aurelian, learning that they were on their return home with their booty, 
marched along the Danube to intercept their retreat, and attacking them 
unawares, he reduced them to such straits that they sent to sue for peace. 

The emperor received the envoys at the head of his legions, surrounded 
by his principal officers. After a silence of some moments they spoke by their 
interpreter, saying that it was the desire of peace and not the fear of war 
that had brought them thither. They spoke of the uncertainty of war, and 
enlarged on the number of their forces. As a condition of peace they 
required the usual presents, and the same annual payments in silver and 
gold that they had had before the war. Aurelian replied in a long speech, 
the sum of which was that nothing short of unconditional surrender would 
he accepted. The envoys returning to their countrymen reported the ill 
success of their embassy, and forthwith the army tunied back and reentered 
Italy. Aurelian followed and came up with them at Placentia. The Ala- 
manni, who had stationed themselves in the woods, fell suddenly on the 
l^ions in the dusk of the evening, and nothing but the firmness and 
skill of the emperor saved the Romans from a total overthrow. A second bat* 
^e was fought near Fanum in Umbria, on the spot where HannibaPs brother 
Hasdrubal was defeated and slain five hundred years before. The AlaTnaimi 
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wei6 totally routed, and a concluding victory at Ticinum delivered Italy Irom 
tbeir ravage. Aurelian pursued the barbarians beyond the Alps, and then 
turned to Fannonia, which the Vandals had invaded. He engag^ and de- 
feated them (271). They sent to sue for peace, and he referred the matter 
to his soldiers, who loudly expressed their desire for an accommodation. The 
Vandals gave the children of their two kings and of their principal nobles for 
hostages, and Aurelian took two thousand of them into his service. 


AURELTAN WALLS ROME AM) INVADES THE EAST 

There had been some seditions at Rome during the time of the Alaman- 
nian War, and Aurelian on his return to the capital acted with great severity, 
and even cruelty, in punishing those engaged in them. He is accused of hav- 
ing put to death senators of high rank on the slightest evidence, and for the 
most trifling offences. Aware, too, that neitlier Alps nor Apennines could 
now check the barbarians, he resohed to put Rome into a posture to stand a 
siege, and he commenced the erection of massive w.ills around it, wliich, when 
completed by his successors, formed a circuit of twenty-one miles, and yielded 
a striking proof of the declining strength of the einjare. 

Aurelian, victorious against the barbarians, had still tw'o ri\als to subdue 
before he could be regarded as perfect master ot the emj)ire. Tetricus was 
acknowle^ed in Gaul, Spam, and Britain ; Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus, 
ruled the East. It is uncertain against which he first turned Ids arms, but as 
the greater number of writers give the priority to the Syrian War, w'e will 
here follow their example. 

Odenathus and his eldest son Herod w ere treacherously slam by Ids nephew 
Mesonius ; but Zenobia, the w'idow of the murdered prince, speedily jmnished 
the traitor, and then held the government in the name of her remaining sons. 
This extraordinary woman claimed a de.scent from the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
In her person she displayed the beauty of the East, being of a clear dark com- 
plexion, with pearly white teeth and brilliant black eyes. Her voice was 
BtroRg and harmonious ; she spoke the (xreek, Syrian, and EgyjJtian lan- 
guages, and understood the Latin. She was fond of study, but at the same 
time she loved vigorous exercises ; and she accompanied her husband to tlie 
chase of the lion, the panther, and the other wdld beasts of the wood and 
desert, and by her counsels and her vigour of mind she greatly contributed 
to his success in war. To these manly (|ualitieH was united a chastity rarely 
to be found in the East. Viewing the union of the sexes as the appointed 
means of continuing the species, Zenobia would admit the embraces of her 
husband only in order to have offspring. Slie was temperate and sober, } et 
when needful she could quaff wine with her generals, and even vanquish in 
the combats of the table the wine-loving Persians and Armenians. As a 
sovereign Zenobia was severe or clement as the occasion required ; she was 
frugal of her treasure beyond wliat w^as t)rdiiiary wdth a w'oman, but when her 
affairs called for liberality no one dispensed them more freely. 

After the death of Odenathus, w'hich occurred in the year 267, Zenobia 
styled her three sons August!, but she held the government in her own 
hands ; she bore the* title of Queen of the East, wore royal robes and the 
diadem, caused herself to be adored in the oriental fashion, and put the years 
of her reign on her coins. She defeated an army sent against her by Gal- 
lienus ; she made herself mistress of Egypt, and her rule extended north- 
wards as far as the confines of Bithynia. 
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Aarelian on passing over to Asia reduced to order the province of Bi- 
thynia. The city of Tyana in Capp^ocia resisted him, but the treachery of 
one of its inhabitants put it into his hands. He pardoned the people, and 
he abandoned the traitor to the just indignation of the soldiers. On the 
banks of the Orontes he encountered the troops of the Queen of the East.® 
Let us turn to Zosimus for an account of what then took place : 


ZOSIMUS DESCRIBES THE DEFEAT OF ZRNOBIA 

Aurelian observing that the Palmyreniau cavalry ])laced great confidence 
in their armour, which was ^erv strong and s«H‘ure, and that they w'ere much 
better liorseinen than his soldiers, he planted his infantry themselves on 
the other side the Orontes. He charged the cavalry not to t^ngage immedi- 
ately with the vigorous cavalry of the Palniyreniaiis, hut to wait for their 
attack, and then, pretending to fly, to continue so doing until they had 
wearied botli tlie men and tlieir horses through excess of heat and the W'eight 
of their armour ; so tliat they could pur>.ue them no longer. This project 
succeeded, and as soon as the cavalry’ of the emperor saw their enemy tired 
and their liorses scarcely able to stand under them, or themselves to' move, 
they drew up the reins of their horses, and, wlieeling nmiid, cliarged them, 
and trod them under foot as they fell from their hors(‘s. By which means 
the slaughter was promiscuous, some falling by the swmrd and others by their 
«jw'n and the enemy's horses. 

After this defeat, the remains of the enemy fled into Antioch. Labdas, the 
general of Zeuobia, fearing that the Antioehians on hearing of it should 
mutiii}, cliose a man n*semi)ling tlie emperor, and clothing him in a dress 
such as Aurelian was aecustomed to wear, led him through the city as if lie 
had taken the emperor prisoner. By this contrivance he im])ose(l on the Anti- 
ocliians, stole out of the city by niglit, and took w'itli him Zeiiobia wdtli the 
remainder of the army to Emesa. In the meantime tlic emperor was intent 
on his affairs, and as soon as it was day culled the foot soldiers around him, 
intending to attack tlie defeated enemy on both sides ; but, hearing of the 
escape of Zenohia, lie entered Aiili(»ch, wdicre he w^as jo} fully received by 
the citizens. Finding that many had left the city, under ai)prehensit)n8 that 
they sliuuld suffer for having espoused the party of Zenobia, he published 
edicts in every place to recall them, and told them that such events had hap- 
pened more through necessity than of his owui inclination. When this was 
Known to the fugitives they returned in crowds and were kindly received by 
the emperor, wdio, having arranged affairs in that city, proceeded to Emesa. 

Finding that a party of tlie Palmyreniane had got possession of a hill 
above the suburbs of Daphne, thinking that its steepness W’ould enable them 
to obstruct the enemy’s passage, he commanded his soldiers to march with 
their bucklers so near to each other, and in so compact a form, as to keep 
off any darts and stones that might bo throw'ii at them. This being observed, 
as soon as they ascended the hill, being in all points equal to their adversaries, 
l-hey put them to flight in such disorder that some of them were^ dashed in 
pieces from the precipices, and others slaughtered in the pursuit by those 
that were on the hill and those that were mounting it. Having gained the 
victory, they marched on with great satisfaction at the success of the emperor, 
who was liberally entertained at Apamea, Larissa, and Arethusa. h inding 
the Palmy renian army drawn up before Emesa, amounting to seventy thousand 
men, consisting of Palinyrenians and their allies, be opposed to them the 
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Dalmatian cavalry, the Moesians and Paniionians, and the Celtic legions of 
Noricum and Rsetia, and besides these the choicest of the imperial regiment 
selected man by man, the Mauretanian horse, the Tyanseans, the Mesopota- 
mians, the Syrians, the Phamicians, and the Palestinians, all men of acknow- 
ledged valour ; the Palestinians besides other arms wielding clubs and 
staves. 

At the commencement of the engagement the Homan cavalry receded, 
lest the Palmyrenians, wlio exceeded tht‘m in number and were better horse^ 
men, should by some stratagem surround the Homan army. But the Palmy- 
renian cavalrj' pursued tlicm so fiercely, though tlieir ranks were broken, that 
the event was quite contrary to the exj)ectalion of the Homan cavalry. For 
they were pursued by an enemy much their superior in strength, and tliere- 
fore most of them fell. The foot had to bear tlie brunt of the action. Observ- 
ing that the Palmyrenians had broken their ranks when the horse commenced 
their pursuit, they lieelcd about, and attacked them wliile they were scattered 
and out of ordtn-. Upon wliicli many uere killed, because the one side fought 
with the usual weapons, ^^llile those of Palestine brought clubs and staves 
against coats of mail made of iron and brass. The Palmyrenians theivfore 
ran away with the utmost j»recipitation, and in their flight trod each other 
to pieces, as if the enemy did not make siilhcient slaughter; the field was 
filled with dead men and horses, whilst the few that couhl escape took refuge 
in the city. 

Zenobia w’as not a little disturbed by this defeat, and therefore consulted 
on w’hat mcasiues to ad(»pt. It w’as the opinion of all her friends that it 
would be prudent tc» reliiiqui.sh all pretensions to Emesa, becausi* the Emese- 
nians were disaffected towards her and friendly to the Jtoniaiis. They ailviscd 
her to remain within PalniMM, and wdieii they w’ere in Recurii\ in that strong 
city, they vvouhl delihciate at leisure on their important affairs. This was 
no sooner proposed th«in done, with the concurrence of the wdiole assemhl\. 
Aurelian, upon hearing of the flight of Zenobia, entered Emesa, where he 
was eordiallj" w'clconiCMl by the citizens, and found a treasure which Zenobia 
could not carry along with her. lie then inarched imnuMlialtdy to Palmyra, 
wdiichhe invested on e^ery side, while his troo])S w'ere supplied w'ith pro\isions 
of every kiml b} the neighbouring country. 


TIIK FALL (►F FALMYllA 

Meantime [continues Zosimus] the Palmyrenians only derided the Homans, 
as if they thought it impos.sible for them to take the city ; and one man spoke 
in very indecent terms of the emperor’s own person. Upon this, a Persian who 
stood by the emiieror said, “ If you will allow me, sir, you shall .see me kill 
that in.solent soldier,” to w'hich the emperor consented, and the Persian, 
placing himself behind some other men that lie might not be seen, shot at 
the man while in the act of looking over the battlements, and hit him whilst 
still uttering his insulting language, so that he fell dow'ii from the W’all before 
the soldiers and the emjieror. The besieged however still held out, in hopes 
that the enemy would withdraw for w’ant of provisions, and persisted in their 
resolution, until they w’ere themselves without necessaries. They then called 
a council, in which it was determined to fly to the Euphrates, and request 
aid of the Persians against the Romans. Having thus determined, they set 
Zenobia on a female camel, which is the swiftest of that kind of animals, and 
much more swift tlian horses, and conveyed her out of the city. 
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Aurelian was much displeased at the escape of Zenohia; and therefore 
exerted all liis industry to send out horsemen in pursuit of her. Tliey suc- 
ceeded in taking her, as she was crossing the Euphrates in a boat, and brought 
her to Aurelian. Though much pleased at this sight, yet being of an 
ambitious disposition, he became uneasy at the reflection that in future ages 
it would not redound to his honour to have conquered a woman. Meantime 
some of the Palmyrenians, that were shut up in the town, resolved to expose 
themselves courageously, and to hazard their being made captives in defence 
of their city. While others on the contrary employed huml)le and submis- 
sive gestures from tlie walls, and entreated pardon for wliat was past. The 
emperor accepting these tokens, and eoininanding them to fear nothing, they 
pour(‘d out of the town witli pre.seiits and saeriliees in tlici* hands. Aure- 
lian paid due respect to the hol> things, re(‘ei\ed their gifts, and sent them 
away without injurv. 

Hut ha\ing inucle himself master td the city, wdth all the tn'a'.ure it con- 
taiimd, lie returned to Emesa, wliere he brouglit Zenedna and iiei accomplices 
to a judiciary trial. Zenolua coming intc^ court pleach'd st' ongly in excuse 
of herself, and prcKlm-ed many iK*rsons, who had seduet'd her as a simple 
woman, and among the rest Longinus, whose wiitiiigs are highly beneficial 
t<» all lo\ I'l's of learning. Heing found guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
lie ree(*i\c‘d from the cunjieror seiiteuee of death, which he liore w'ith so 
much courage as to console liis friends, wlio wen* iinu ii concerned at liis 
misfortunes. ScNcriil besides Luiigimis suflered upon the accusation of 
Zeiiolil.i. 

I cannot here omit to mention [Zosiimis continues] w’hat hajipened 
before the ruin of ralmyra, though I profess only to wuite a transient his- 
tory. Foi as l*ol\bius inforiiis us b\ what means the Romans iii a short 
space of time attaint'd a vast empire, it is my purpose to show, on the other 
hand, that by their ill maiiageiiient in as sliort a time they lost it. But I 
am HOW' speaking of tlie l*almyreiiians wlio, haying as I related acquired a 
large jxirtion of the Roman Kmpin . yvere warned by several declarations 
from the gods of the oyertliroyv yvhieh they afleryyards sustained. Forex- 
ample, at Seleuei.i in ('ilieia lliere yyius a temple of Apollo (called there 
Sarpedonins) and in that temple an tuaele. It is rejKuted of this deity 
that he used to give to thost* that yyere infested yvith locusts a species of 
birds, <*alled seleuciades, yvhieh used to hover about his temple, and yvould 
send tli(*m along yyith an} that desired it; that these birds yvouhl fly amongst 
the locusts, catch them in tlieir mouths, and in a moment destroy a vast 
numlier of lliern, thus deliy'eriiig the })eople from the mischief they produced. 
This J ascribe to the felicity of that age ; our ovn'ii generation has not merited 
such kiiKlness from hcay’en.' The Palmyrenians, haying consulted this oracle, 
to learn if ihey sliould ever gam the em2)ire of the East, received this answrer : 


“ AccarsPfl race I avoid my sacred fane, 

Whose treach’roub deeds the aiigi y gods disdain.” 

And srmie persons inquiring there concerning the success of the expedition 
of Aurelian against the Palinvrenians, the gods told them, 

“ One falcon many doves commands, whose^end 
Oil his deatructi\e pounces must depend.” 

1 . J* ZosiinuB wi itos in the first half of the fifth century, a d. It is interesting to observe that 
lie thus looks back upon the time of Aurelian os an “ age of felicity.” lo some minds the past 
•8 always glorious. ! 
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Another story was likewise much circulated of the Palmyrenians. Between 
Heliopolis and Byblus is a place called Aphaca, where is a temple dedicated 
to Venus Aphacitis, and near it a pond resembling an artificial cistern. 
Here is frequently seen, near the temple and in the adjacent places, a fire in 
the air, resembling a lamp, of a round figure, which has appeared even in 
» our time, as often as people have assembled there on particular days. Who- 
ever resorted hither, brought to the pond some offering for the goddess, 
either in gold, silver, linen, silk, or anything of like value. If she accepted 
it, the cloth sunk to the bottom, like substances of greater weight ; but if 
rejected, they would float on the water ; and not only cloth and such sub- 
stances, but even gold, silver, or any other of those materials which usually 
sink. For an experiment of tliis miracle, the Palmyrenians, in the year before 
their overthrow, assembled on a festival, and threw into the pond several 
presents of gold, silver, and cloth, in honour of the goddess, all of wliieh sank 
to the bottom. In tlie following year, at the same ft‘stival, they were all seen 
floating on the surface ; by wliich the goddess foretold what would happen. 
In this manner was the regard of hea\en shown to the Komans, so long as 
they kept up their sacred rites. But it is my lot to sp(*ak of these times, 
wherein tlie Roman Empire degenerated to a species of barbarity, and fell 
to decay. d 


AURELIAN QUELLS REVOLTS; ATTFIMPrS REFORMS; IS MURDERED 

Aurelian had [»{issed the Bosj)orus on his rtdiirn to Rome when intelligence 
reached him that the Palmyrenians had risen on and massacred the small 
garrison he had left in their city, lie instantly retraced his steps arrived at 
Antioch before it W'as know'ii that he had set out, hastem'd to Palmyra, took 
the city% and massacred men, women, and children, citizens and peasants, 
without distinction. As he was on his wav back to Europe, news came that 
Egypt had revolted and made a w'calthy mt*rchant named Firmus emperor, 
and that the export of corn to Rome had been stopped. The indefatigable 
Aurelian soon appeared on the banks of the Nile, defeated the usurper, ami 
took and put him to death. 

The overthrow of Tetricus left Aurelian without a rival. Tetricus, it is 
said, was so wearied with the state of thraldom in which he was held by 
his mutinous troops, that he secretly wrote to Aurelian to come to his de- 
liverance. When the emperor entered (laul, Tetricus found it necessary to 
affect the alacrity of one determined to conquer or die ; but when the armies 
encountered in the territory of the Catalauni on the plains of Chalons, ho 
betrayed his troops, and deserted in the very commencement of the battle. 
His legions fought, notwithstanding, with desperation, and perished nearly 
to a man. 

Victorious over all his rivals and all the enemies of Rome, Aurelian cele- 
brated a triumph with unusual magnificence. Wild beasts of various kiiida^ 
troops of gladiators, and bands of captives of many nations opened the pro- 
cession. Tetricus and his son walked, clad in the Gallic habit ; Zenobia also 
moved on foot covered with jewels and bound with golden chains, which were 
borne up by slaves. * The splendid cars of Odenathus and Zenobia, and one 
the gpft of the Persian king to the emperor, preceded the chariot drawn by 
four stags, once the car of a Gothic king, in which Aurelian himself rode. 
The senate, the people, the army, horse and foot, succeeded ; and it was late 
in the day when the monarch reached the Capitol. 
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The view of a Roman senator led in triumph in the person of Tetricus 
(an act of which there was no example ), cast a gloom over the minds of the 
senators. The insult, if intended for such, ended however with the proces- 
sion. Aurelian made him governor of the southern part of Italy, and 
honoured him with his friendship. He also bestowed on tlie Palmyreniaii 
queen an estate at Tibur, where slie lived many years, and her daughters 
matched into some of the noblest Koiiiaii families. 

The improvement of the city by useful public works, the t‘stablisliment of 
daily distributions of bread and pork to the people, and the buining of all 
accounts of moneys due to the trcasur\, were measures calculated to gain 
Aurelian the j)(>pular favoui. Rut a rcformaiuni of the coinage became the 
cause or pretext of an insurrection, the quellnn» of which cnsi him the lives 
of seven tliousaiid of his M'lcran soldiers. [Aurelian li.id attempted to put 
the dcpreiiatcd curronev on a sound basis. He reston d Iht* aiireue to its 
normal weight of one-til'tieth of a ])oiind, made the luiponal gold piece the 
standard, and took from tin* senate, and from all eiiies exeejd \h-\andria, the 
right of coinage.] The senators must ha\(* been iinpKi.i'.d in the insur- 
rection, for A nreliaii’s vengeance fell he.i\il\ fui the wlioie liedyot the no- 
bility. Numbers (»f tliem were <Mst into prison, and s(*\»*ral were executed. 

Aurelian quilted Rome once nioie for the East, in oidi i to (-.iiTv on war 
against the Tersians. On the road in 'i’hrace, ha\ing ileleetisl his private 
seeretaiN Mnestheus in some a<'l of extortion, he iiienai'Oii liim with his anger. 
Aw'are that he ne^e^ threatened in vain, Mnestheus saw that himself or the 
emperor must die; he therefore, imitating Aurelian 's w'nling, drew up a list 
eontainihg his own name and those of the principal oilieers of the army as 
marked out for death. He show'ed this bloialy list to those wlio were named 
in it, adM.sing them to anticqiate the emperor's criielU . Without further 
inquiiw tliev resol \<*d on his murder, and falling on him between Hyzantiuni 
and lleraclea, the\ <lespatelied him w'ilh their sw'ords. 


Tacitis (M. ('laui)IUs TA(’irrs), 275-27<) a.d. 

After tlie death of tlie emperor Aurelian a scene without example presented 
itself — an amicable strife between tlie senate and the army, each w'ishing the 
other to appoint an emperor, and the empire without a head and without a 
tumult for the greater part of a year. It originated in the following manner. 

The assassins of Aurelian speedily discovered their error, and Mnestheus 
expiated his treason wdth his life. The soldiers, who lamented the emperor, 
would not raise to his place any of tliose concerned in his death, how- 
ever innocently, and they wrote to the senate requesting tliem to appoint 
his successor. The senate, though gratified by the deference shown to them 
by the army, deemed it prudent to decline the invidious honour.^ The 
legions again pressed them, and eight months passed away in the friendly 
^contest. At length (September 28) the consul assembled the senate 
and laying before them the perilous condition of the empire, called on 
Tacitus the first of the senate to give his opinion. Hut ere he could speak 
he was saluted emperor and augustus from all parts of the house, and after 
having in vain represented his unfitness for the office on account of his 
advanced age, lie was obliged to yield to their wishes and accept the purple. 
The praetorian guards willingly acquiesced in the choice of the senate ; and 
when Tacitus proceeded to the camp in Thrace, the soldiers, true to their 
engagement, submitted willingly to nis authority. 
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Tacitus was now seventy-five years old. He was one of those men who 
were perhaps less rare at Rome than we generally imagine, w'ho in the pos- 
session of a splendid fr)rtune spent a life dignified by the honours of the 
state in the cultivation of pliilosophy and elegant literature. He claimed a 
descent from the historian of liis name, whose works formed his constant 
study, and after his accession to the emj)ire he directed that ten copies of 
them should be annually made and placed in tlie public libraries. 

Viewing himself only as the minister of the laws and the senate, Tacitus 
sought to raise that body to its former consideration, by restoring the privi- 
leges of which it had been depri\ed. Oiu*e more it bci^an to appoint mag- 
istrates, to hear appeals, and to give \alidity to tlie imperial edicts. But 
this was merely a glimpse of sunshine irradiating the decline (»f its great- 
ness. In history there is no return, and the real jiower of the once mighty 
Roman senate had departed forever. 

Aurelian had engaged a body of the Alaiii, a Sannatiaii tribe \\ho dwelt 
about Lake Mieotis, for the A\ar against Rersia. On tlie ilcatli of that 
emperor, and the suspension of the war, they ra\agcd tlie provinces soutli 
of the Euxine to indemnify themselves for their disai)j)oinlment. Tacitus 
on taking tlie command of the army offered to make good t(» them the en- 
gagements contracteil by his ])redccessor. A good number id' them accepted 
the terms and retired, and he led the legions against the remainder, and 
speedily reduced them. As these milit.iry operations fell in the u inter, the 
emperor’s constitution, enervated b\ age and the relaxing clime of southern 
Italy, proved unequal to them. 11 is mind was also harassed by the factions 
which broke out in the camp and even reached his tent, and he sank under 
mental and corjioreal suffering at T\ana on the 22nd of April, 270, after a 
brief reign of six months and twenty da\s.^ 


PnoHLs (M. AruELiis Puoiu s), 270-2«2 a.d. 

On the death of Tacitus Ids brother Florianus claimed the empire as if 
fallen to him by inheritance, and the legions yielded him their oliedience; 
but the army of the East obliged their general. Probus, to assume the 
purple, and a ci\il war commenced. The constitution of the European 
troops soon, however, began to gi\e w'ay under the heat of the sun i»f Asia ; 
sickness sju-ead among them, desertions became numerous, and w’hen at 
Tarsus in Cilicia the army of Probus came to give them battle, they averted 
the contest by proclaiming Probus, and putting their emperor to death aftm* 
a reign of less than three months. 

ProbuB was another of th(»se Illyrians wdio, born in a humble staticui, 
attained the empire by their merit, and honoured it by their virtues. He 
entered the army young, and speedily became distinguished for his courage 
and his probity. His merit did not escajie tlie discerning eye of Valerian, 

[' Zo&iinus'^ givffl tin* following laief account of this cmiieror, with, it will In* observed, a 
different verbioii of the end of Tacitus : “I'liou Aurclian'H death the empire fell into the hands 
of Tacitus, in whose time the Scythians crossed tlie PaluH Maiotis, and made iiicurHions through 
VontUB even into (Mlieia, until he opposed them. Tartly in person and partly by Florianus, pre- 
fect of the court, whom he left in commission for that purpose, this emperor completely routed 
and destroyed them. He himself was going into Kurupe, but was thus circum\ented and killed, 
ile had committed the go\ eminent of Syria to his eouhin Maxiniinus, who treated the nobility 
of that couutr}' with such austerity that he caused them both to hate and fear him. Their 
hatred became so exceBsi%e that at length, conspiring with the murderers of Aurelianus, they 
assaulted Maximiuus ; and having killed him, fell on and slew Tacitus also as he was upon his 
departure.*’] 
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who made him a tribune, though under the usual age ; gave him the com- 
mand of a bod}' of auxiliary troops, and recommended liim strongly to Gal- 
lieniis, by whom and by the succeeding emperors he was greatl} esteemed, 
and trusted with ini])ortant commands. Aiirelian rated him very highly, 
and is even thought to have destined him for his successor. 

After the death of Floriaims, Prolms wrote to tlic senate, apologising for 
having accei)ted the empire from the liaiids of the soldiery, but assuring 
them that he would submit liimself to their j)leasiire. A decree was unani- 
mously passed investing him with all the imperial titles and powers. In 
return Prohus continued to the senate the right hearing appeals, appoint- 
ing magistrates, and of giving force to Ins edicts h} tiu'ir decrees. 

Tacitus had punished severely some of ilmse concerne«l in the murder 
of Aurelian ; J'robus sought out ami ])unished tlie remainder, hut with 
less rigour. He exhibited no cmmity towanl lliose '\ho nmi suji]>orted 
Florianus. 

'I'he (Tennaiis had taken advantage of the inlenegnnm which succeeded 
the death of Aurelian to make a formidable irruption into toinl, wlierc they 
made tliemsehes masters of not less than seventy cities, and were in jiossession 
of near]} the wliole of tJie country. 1‘rolms, howt ver. as soon as his aA'airs 
permitte<l (^277 ), entered Haul at the head of a miinerous and well-aj^pointed 
army. He gave tlie (J(*rmans several defeats, and forci*d tliem to repass the 
Klnne with a loss, it is said, of four hundred tliousaiid meii.^ He pursued 
them over that river, and nine of their kings vv'ere obliged to eomc in person 
to suf for peace. The terms which the emjieror imposed were the restoration 
of all lluir boot}, the annual delivery of a large (|iiaiitit} of corn and cattle, 
and sixtt'cn thousand men to recruit the Homan armies. These Probus dis- 
tril)ut(*d 111 jiarties of fifty and sixty throughout the legions, for it was his 
viise maxim that the aid derived from tlie barbarians slioiild be felt, not seen. 
He also ])laced eolunies of the (iermans and other tribes in Britain, and some 
<»1 the Ollier provinces. He had furtlier, it is Stiid, conceived the idea of 
making the comjuered (iermans renounce the use of arms and trust for their 
defence to those of the Homans; but on eonsidering the nuinber of troops 
it would require he gav'o it up, contenting himself with making them retire 
behind the Nicer (Neckar) ami Albis (Elbi*;, with building forts and tovv'ns 
in the country between these riv'crs and the Hliine, and running a wall two 
hundred miles in lengtli from tlic Khine to the Danube as a defence to Italy 
and the provinces against the Alamaiini. 

After tlie eoiiqiiest of the (iermans the emperor led his troojis into Rsetia 
and Jllvrieiini, where the terror of Ids name and Ids arms daunted the Goths 
and Siirmalians, and gav'c security to the provinces. He tlieii (271*) passed 
over to Asia, subdued the brigands of Isaiiria, expelled them from their fast- 
nesses ill the mountains, in vvldeh lie settled some of Ids veterans, under the 
condition tliat they should send tlieir sons when eigliteen years of age to 
tlie army, in order tliat tliey iniglit not be induced by the natural advan- 
ttigOH of the country to take to a life of freebooting, and prov'e as dangerous 
as their predecessors. Proceeding through Syria lie entered Egypt and 

Zosinius** calmly tells the following tale, as to the iiiaiinpi in which Prohub was enabled 
lo defeat the Gcniiane : “ When the war began there, a grievous famine prevailed throughout 
the Hurrounding country ; but a heavy' shower of rain and corn fell together, so that in Bome 
inaces were great heaps of it made by its own descent. At this prodigy, all were so astonished 
that at first they dared not touch the corn to satisfy their hunger, but being at length forced to it 
by necessity, which expels all fear, they made bread of it, which not only allayed their hunger, 
but enabled them to gain the victory with great ease.” Zosimus, it will be recalled, was a pagan , 
but obviously tlie Christians hod no monopoly of the belief in miracles, in the fifth century a i>.] 
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reduced the people named Blemyes,^ who had taken the cities of Coptos 
and Ftolemais. He concluded a peace with the king of Persia, and on his 
return through Thrace he bestowed lands on a body of two hundred thou- 
sand Bastarnie, and on some of tlie Gepidie, Vandals, and other tribes. He 
triumphed for the Germans and Blemyes on his return to Rome. 

A prince so just and upright, and at the same time so warlike as Probus, 
might have been expected to have no competitors for empire ; yet even ho 
had to take the field against rival emperors. The first of these was Satur- 
ninus, whom he himself had made general of the East, a man of both talent 
and virtue, and for whom he had a most cordial esteem. But tlie light- 
minded and turbulent people of Alexandria, on occasion of liis entry into 
their city, saluted him augustus; and though he rejected llie title and re- 
tired to Palestine, he yet, not reflecting on the generous nature of Probus, 
deemed that he could no longer live in a private slut ion. He therefore 
assumed the purple, saving with tears to his friends th.it the rei»ublic had 
lost a useful man, and that his own ruin and that of man\ others was inev- 
itable. Probus tried in vain to induce him to trust to his clenieney. A 
part of his troops joined those sent agtiinst liim by the (‘inperor ; he w'as 
besieged in the castle of Apamca, and taken and slain. 

After the defeat of Saturninus, two <»tfieers, named Prorulus and Bonosus, 
assumed the jiurple in (Tcrinany. They w'ere both men of ability, and the 
emperor found it necessary to take the field ng.iinst them in person. Pro- 
culus being defeated lied for succour to the Franks, by whotuh(‘ was betraycil, 
and he fell in battle against the imperial troops. Bonosus held out for some 
time, but having received a decisive overthrow, lu* hanged himself. As he 
had been remarkable for his drinking jKiw'crs, one who saw him hanging 
cried, “There hangs a jar, not a man.” Probus treati‘d the families of both 
with great humanity.'* 


tin: TSArni.XN robheks 

In the year 278 the Isaurian marauders were reduced to submission. 
Zosimus gives us an account of the inciileiit that led up to the cajiture of 
their city of Cr\mna. “There was an Isaurian iMimsI Lvdius,” he says, 
“who had been a robber from his vouth, and with a gang like himself h.ul 
committed dejirodations Ihroiigliout Painphylia and hycia. This giiiig being 
attacked b\ the soldiers, J^vdins, not being able to oj)j>ose tlie whole Koiiian 
army, retreated to a pi. ice in J..vcia called Frvmna, wliidi stands on a preci- 
pice and is secured on one side by large and dis'p ditdies. Finding many 
W’ho had fled there for refuge, and obsi-rving that the Romans were very 
intent on the siege and that they bore the fatigue of it with great resolu- 
tion, he pulled dow'n the houses, and making the giouml fit for tillage, sowed 
corn for the maintenance of those that were in the tow'ii. But the number 
being so great that they were in need of much more provisions, he turned 
out of the place all that were of no service, botli male and female. 

“The enemy, perceiving his design, fori*ed tliem back again, on which 
Lydius threw tliem headlong into the trenches that surrounded the walls, 
where they died. Having done this, he ('(uistrueted a mine from the town 
beyond the enemy's camp, through which lie sent persons to steal cattle and 
other provisions. By these means he provided for the besieged a consider- 
able time, until the affair was discovered to the enemy by a woman. 


1 This people inhabited the mountains between Upper Egypt and the Red Sea. 
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LydiuB, however, still did not despond, but gradually retrenched his men in 
their wine, and gave them a smaller allowance of corn. But this not answer- 
ing the end, he was at length driven to such straits that he killed all that 
were in the town, except a few of bis adherents sufficient as he thought to 
defend it, and st>me women, whom lie ordered to be in common among them 
all. But when he had resolvcMl to perse\ere against all dangers, there hap- 
j'lened at length this accident. There was witli him in the town a man who 
was ex]>crt in making engines, and in using tliem with sueli dexterity that 
when Lydiiis ordered him to slujot a dart at any of the enemy, he never 
missed his aim. It happened that Lydims Jiad ordered him to liA a particu- 
lar pei^(*ii, whom either aeeidentally <ir on j)urpo.se he miN>ed, for which he 
stripped and seourged liim severely, and moieover tlireet*‘iicd Jiim with 
disilh. 

“"I'lie man was so exasperated <»n ai'eoiint i>l the blows, lu* had recei\ed, 
and so all lighted 'it^the menaees, that lie to^ik an oppoiniiuti t(* steal out of 
tin* town; and liilling in with some soldiers to w hoin Ja i,.i\e an account 
of his actions and sulTerings, he showed them an ajjeitnre in the wall 
through whah L\diiis Used to inspect all th.il was dnm iii their camp, and 
|iromi-'ed them to shoot him as he was looking llnoiigh it in his usual 
Mi.innei. '1 he (MJinmander oi tlie exjiedilion on this took the man into 
t.i\our, win), liaxing plained his engine, and jil.ieed s(,me men betore him 
lli.it he might not be discovered b\ the enemy, took aim at L\diusashe 
looked tliiougli tlie a]>ertiire, ami with a d.irt shot him and gave him a 
nioilal wouiid. He had no sooner received tins wound than he became still 
more sliiet with some of liis owm men. J I, i\ ing enjoined ibtmi upon oath 
iM \er to surrender the jilaee, he e\pir«‘d with much struggling. '“'i 

Not ail list andiiig tin* ailnioiiitioii of the thing chief, the city capitulated 
])ies<iill\ to Piobus. Ill tlie same ye.ir the Blennes of Nubia were expelled 
from I p})er hgypt. And, as the wmis on the Hhiin* bad been followed by 
tlie settlement of numbers of eai)ti\e (ierniaiii iii (iaiil and Britain, so in the 
\ ' ar l.irge bodies of Bastarii.e, a (b‘riiianie tribe w hieb w'as gi\iiig ground 
i)i‘fore the .nhaneing (loths, weie Iraiispbinled to Mmsia and Tliracc, with a 
\iew to tlie loinanisatioii of tliosi* ])nnimes. 

But giadii.illy tlie disgust of the soldiers at tin* l.iborious tasks to w’hieh 
tliey were set, such as agriculture, tlie draining of swamps, ami the laying 
out of ^ im*} anks, objects wliieli the cKeellent eni[)eror jiiirsiied w ith the utmost 
/e.il, grew to be a menace to bis jiersonal safety. As earU as the .summer of 
mtitiiious troo])s in Ka*tia and Norieum bad forced Nl. Aurelius Carus, 
a D.ilmalian gen<‘r.il ami a native of Narona, who liad always lieen on friendly 
terms with Probus, to come forw'ard as rival emperor ; and in the October 
of the same jear Probus liim.self was slain by liis own sohliers, in a revolt 
that broke out suddeiilv, after the fasliion eommon in tliis century, among 
tlie men employed in digging a canal at Sirmium. 


C’AFlI'fl, NuMERIANU.S, and CaKINIS A.D.) 

Carus, the new' emperor, an old man of stern temper, set about the war 
w-ilh Persia in earnest. Tlic elder of his sons, the ca*sar M. Aurelius 
^ ’arinus, managed the affairs of Rome and Gaul, and the emperor, ^com- 
I»aiii6'd by M. Aurelius Numerianus, the other ciesar, set out before the end 
Asiii, w’here he gained some considerable successes, b avoured by 
llic iiilernecino disorders of the Persian Empire, he first brought Armenia 
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once more under the dominion of Rome, in the year 283 ; and tlien proceeded 
to reconquer Mesopotamia. At length Ctesiphon itself fell into the hands 
of the Romansdi But the army had no desire to follow the emperor into the 
interior of Iran, and Carus perished, apparently by a conspiracy among the 
officers of high rank, in December, 283. His sou N unierianus fell ill during 
the retreat of the army to tlie Bosporus (284) ; and when, at tlie beginning 
of September, one part of the force reached C’hulcedon and the other 
Perinthus, the soldiers discovered that the young emperor, w ho liad accom- 
panied the latter body, was dead. His father-in-law, Arrius A per, prietorian 
prefect, who then tried to win the people for liiinself, was arrested on a 
strong suspicion of having murdered liirn. 

Meanwhile tlie oflicers at Clialcedon, taking into consideration the prof- 
ligate and disgraceful conduct of the \outliful cjcsar, (’arimis, at Home, pro- 
claimed Diodes, the commander of the imperi.il bodj^-guanl, emperor on 
September 17th, 2H1. 

This general, ^\ho was at that time thirty-nine years of age, w as horn in 24.*), 
at Doclea or Dioclea, m‘ar Scodra, in Dalmatia, of humble ]»arents. He (nved 
his promotion to his extraordinar\ ability and e\cei)tional intellectual gilts. 
Though addicted, like all his comrades, to the superstition of the age, he was 
superior to them all in adniinistratixe capa«*ity, as in peneti.nion, disereli,)n, 
and resolution. Having slain Ajier liefore liis tribunal — whether from 
motives jiiirdy superstitious or, as the pessimistic criticism of our day w'ould 
have it, as an accomjilice in his own designs, he took uj) the d\nastic w'ar 
against Carinus, under the nann* of Aurelius Valerius Dioeletiamis. It 
ended in favour of Diocletian, after a somewhat protracted struggle, by a 
battle on the lower Margus (Moi’a\a), in whith, whih‘ the fortune of the dav 
hung yet undecided, an ollieer whose w'ife had Immui seduced hy the Homan 
debauche, struck Canniis dow’ii in the thick of the fray (summer of 285). 




CHAPTER XLl. NEW HOPE FOR THE EMPrP.E: THE AHE 
OF I)IO( LKTIAN AND CONSTAN'l'lNE 


“ l)i(»cU‘tian iiiaugiiratc<l . . the pmotl ot the l’arti»‘r.ln] Kii 
perors. lIiiDself bonip to power bj wunelhiiij? not vmv u. iiki a 
iiiiitin> ot the trot>|tb on the IVrsiaii ^loiitKr, ht* nevf ittu h s-. iipiv- 
h(iit((laiKl g<i\e \ diet' to the paasion tie loiittin^ I'f il>» x^eilil th.it the 
atn »*f inutiMies iiiifrlit rt.i'-e. With this inleudon hi n nii' lelled 
tlie iiitirnal coiistitutioii of the state ami uioulileil it into a hiiitaii- 
ii.u‘> so sliont;, so stable, so wiseh org.uideil, that it Mibsisiid 
viitually the same for more than a thoii'<aiid ytais, iiiul I itsLiidiii' 
.nice piolonitod tor tiiaii> ages the ilur.itiun of Mn li^/antnu I. input *' 

- IlolX.klS' 


DIOCLKTIAN AI'l*OI\TS MWLMIW ro-UE(JKNT 

From uluit ive know of Diocletian, ho hsid asjiirod In the tlirone long 
hofore his iiccossion, and maiiitainod tlio pouer ho liad wtui by military force. 
Soon aflor the doatli of Cariiius, he ajijiointod his eolIctiL'ia* Maxiinian as 
c.esar or tissislaiit in the goveriiiueiit either because tlie hitter had 

heeii iiiitifitod into Iiis ainliitioiis plans, or perhaps hceause Diotdetiaii, on 
aeooiint of the almost uninterrupted war earrietl tm in the remote parts of 
tlie kingdtuu, saw the necessity a dhided rule and of :i second seat 
of government in the neighbourhood of the threatened pioMiiecs. Max- 
iiiiiaii, wliom the emiieror shortly afterwards invested witlt the title of 
auguslus and charged with tlie governinent of tlie West of the emjiire, 
generally lived in Augusta Trevirorum (Treves^ or in the tow'ii of Arelate 
(Arles) in the south of France ; whilst Dioeletran raised Nieomedia in 
Bithynia to he the capital of the East, and, as often as i-ireumstanees allowed, 
took uj) his residence tlicre. 

jVIaxiiniaii w'as, like Diocletian, a good general and a hrave soldier, but 
differed front him (‘ssentially in his w'aiit of education and refinement. As 
tlie siiperioj'ity of jliocletian and w'as led hy him, tin* results of a 
goAeniment were not very perceptible in the first j’ears. At first 
Diocletian w’as principally engaged in w'ar with the Persians, who had again 
invaded the kiiigdoni ; Maxiinian found sufficient occupation lor his martial 
aoti\ity ill Gaul and Britain. In the first-named count i"}’, IMaximian bad at 
the very beginning to su])pre9s a terrible insurrection of the peasants, 
occasioned hy the internal condition of the province. In fJaiil, even in 
icsar M time, the same oppressive conditions existed amongst the inhabit- 
ants, w’hieh afterwards were to be found in all the states of Europe during 
Ages, and these conditions became still more burdensome under 
the Roman Empire. 

11. W. — VOL. M. 
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The entire nation was split up into three classes : a landed nobility 
which had usurped the government ; a clergy who formed a caste and 
compelled the poor to contribute to their maintenance and comfort; and the 
townspeople and peasants who, as the two other classes managed to avoid 
public burdens, had to meet all the expenses of the administration unaided 
and were also exposed to the harshest despotism and exaction. Want and 
misery finally drove the peasants to despair, and under the name uf Bagaudae, 
or banditti, they began an insurrection which may be placed on a level with 
the most terrible peasant wars ^\hich find a place in liistory. They assembled 
and gatliered round them all manner of slaves and rabble, and roamed about 
in great hordes, ravaging and phindering. Soon all the roads were unsafe, 
commerce ceased, and even tlie large towns were destroyed or pillaged by 
the enraged hordes. Maxiniian had to wage a regular war with the 
Bagaudic, and cut down whole troops of them. In this manner he restored 
peace, but only for a short time ; for the cause of the misery of the unfortu- 
nate peasants was not removed, and the insurrection and devastations of 
the Bagaudie lasted until the fall of the Roman dominion in (xaul. 

Maxiniian had to hasten the suppression of iiitiMiial disturbances for he 
needed his arm}" to fight the barbarians. At that time tlie Franks and 
Saxons, who liv'od on the North Sea, and had learned shipbuilding from the 
Romans, began their piratical exjiedithnis into (iaiil and Riilain, whilst their 
predatory excursions continued on land. In order to meet this new evil, 
Maximian prepared a fleet for the guarding of the channel, and gave it 
into the hands of a capable seaman, the Netherlander Carausius. The latter 
made use of the command entrusted to him to make friemls for himself in 
Britain hy means of the booty seized fnnii the barbarians, to excite the 
troops there t(j r(‘l)(*llion and set ni» himself as emperor. Maximian marched 
against him, failed in his enterjnise, and had to concede to tlie usiirjier the 
title he had assumed, as well as the go\ eminent of Britain (2Sl*). Carausius 
remained in undisturbed jiossession of the island, until one of his generals, 
Allectus, murdered him and seized the guvenmient 


TIIK KoniFOLI) DIVISION OF POWEIl 

The situation of the einjiire in the East was also very critical. Diocletian 
not only had to make war against the I*eisians hut also to fight the people 
of the Danube ; and as in Britain, a usiir])er also arose in Egypt, AchilleiiS 
by name. This state of affairs com])elled the emperor Diocletian to alter tilb 
entire organisation of the empire (‘292^. lie eunsulled his colleague Max- 
imian about this iiniiortaiit steji, but in taking it showed not the sligfitest 
regard for the Roman senate, which he never thought worthy of attention. 
In his new organisation, Diocletian endeavoured to further the prompt intro- 
ivUiuction of necessary measures and tliereby to anticipate all disturbances and 
insurrections, and carried still furllier the division of the imperial power 
begun at the ajipointment of Maxiniian. But as he vvas not in the least 
inclined to lessen his owui authority, he only appointed as his co-rulers m^u 
on whose resjiect and obedience he could rely. 

The change which he undertook to introduce into the government of the 
empire was therefore entirely based on his personal relations with his 
cp^rulers. For this reason alone it could not possibly have been of any 
duration, even if it had not stood in direct opjxisition to the prejudices of the 
Romans [which latter, indeed, now had but slight influence]. The newly 
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ohosen co-rulers were the generals Galerius and Constantius Ghlorus. They 
received the title of Capsar, and were thus in outward rank both subordi- 
nate to the two augusti, Diocletian and Maximian. Constantius was as- 
signed to Maximian and received the government of Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, whilst Maximian took Italy and Africa under his immediate super- 
intendence; Galerius was entrusted witli the administration of Thrace, 
Illyricnm, and Greece and appointed to l)e coadjutor to Diocletian, who 
retained the East for himself. Each of the four regents had therefore his 
appointed j^roviiicea to govern, and his appointed boundaries to defend ; yet 
each could deal with the affairs of government and lead the troops in the 
provinces of the others; also tlie commands of either of the four emperors 
lield good in all provinces, and generally all four regents were considered 
as one. 

Four courts, four imperial armies, and a ftuirfold military government 
were iieces's.irily very o 2 )iJressivc for the enii)irt‘. Fiifortunately, in eonse- 
iiueiicc of this new organisation, the number of officials was also considembly 
iiRi’cased and the divisions of the provinces multijdied, so that not only 
the entire administration jiroceedcd w'ith much delav and difficulty, but 
for tlie first time its des^iotic character w^as much felt even in the smallest 
districts and towns. All this must have been the more o 2 >i>ressive, as Diocle- 
tian permanently introduced Eastern forms of government. Until his time 
the outward aiipearance of tlie emjH*rt>r, his [)osil ion with regard to the nation 
and the court, had only had a jiassing air of orientalism, but with Diocletian 
iliis character of the government was firmly established for all time to come, 
'file fu’doriiig of the court and tlie official hierarchy were, so to s^ieak, estab- 
lisJicil bv law, the relations betv\cen the classes from thenceforth formed, as 
it ^^crt^ the soul of the sl.ite, and the head of the empire was outw’ardly 
sejiarated from the nation by a great gulf. From Diocletian the white ban- 
deau or diadem, borrowed from the East, hceanic the distinctive sign of the 
ruler, whilst foiiuerly the purple raiment had been tlie sole sign. Diocletian 
and his next successor, besides tliis, introduced the remaining oriental regal 
orn.iments. [The emiieror Aiirclian had, indeed, set them the example here.] 

Now came the gloomy jierioil when honour and coiisidtTation, i^ower and 
inlhience, were entirely dejiendeiit on the court, when the services rendered 
to the jicrsoii of tlie emperor w'ere consideriHl before all other services,* when 
idl jiatriotibin and all effort for the general good disajiiiearcd. As is the case 
ill the East up to the present time, e\*erv thing became tlie ruler’s projicrty, 
the court and the ollieisils consumed all private wealth, and soon none 
could attain to distinctions and w'calth but the servants of the court and 
the officials. 

Out of the four regents, three v\*ere equally brave, but equally harsh and 
; Constantius Cliloriis alone was of a milder disposition, and distin- 
gllibhed by birth, education, and culture. The latter w'as now commissioned 
to reunite Britain wdth the emjiire. lie did not find the task eas}', and warf* 
only able to accomplish it after some years. Besides this, Constantius, as 
well as the three other emperors, had to fight against barbarians and insur- 
gents. A war with Persia was most honourable for the Roman Empire ; like 
nearly all Parthian wars since Nero’s time, it w'as caused by the succession 
to the Armenian throne. Diocletian had placed a Roman protege in Arme- 
nia as king. The latter banished the Persian king Narses T, and the result 
was a War (294), the conduct of which Diocletian and Galerius undertobk 
together. The latter, by his carelessness, brovight on himself a terrible 
in the same region where Crassus had once been annihilated. He afterwsfdl^ 
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obliterated the disgrace by a brilliant victory, and obliged the Persians to 
tbalkb a peace, bv which they not only relinquished several provinces on the 
Tigris but for tne first time had to renounce all claim to Mesopotamia. Dio- 
cletian secured the newly acouired lands of the eastern border by erecting 
considerable fortifications. He now stood at the height of his fortune.^ 
Meanwhile Maximian had subdued the warlike Quinquegentiani which had 
been spreading terror in Africa. 


DIOCLETIAN PERSECUTES THE CHRISTIANS 

Soon after the end of the Persian W ar, Diocletian ordered a persecution 
of the Christians (303), the harshness of which would be incomprehensible 
in such a sagacious ruler if we did not know, from other actions, how jeal- 
ously he watched his authority. Every act of disobedience, every attemjit 
at rebellion, he punished \\itli inexorable severity aird cruelty, often in a 
paroxysm of rage giving orders which had the most fatal results. For in- 
stance, in Egypt, after the defeat of tlie usurper Achilleus, he exterminated 
all the latter's adherents and destroyed entire towns, the inhabitants of 
which had shown themselves insubordinate. When a certain Kugeniua had 
set himself up as emi)eror in S\ria, he caused the inhabitants of Antioch to 
expiate this presumption by suffering revolting cruelties, although they had 
helped to suppress the insurreetiou and had killed the rebel. 

Diocletian's persecution of the (.'hristians at tirst only struck at the 
Christians in the army. Latterly, whenever they had to witness a heathen 
sacrifice they had fastened the sign of the cross to their helmets, so as to 
prevent the raising of the devil, wliieh, a(*eording to their belief, took 
place at the inspection of the entrails of the victim ; they thereby roused 
the anger of one of the high priests, and he incited the emperor against 
them. Nevertheless Diocletian did not yet determine on cruel mejisures, as 
he was wise and thoughtful enough to percei\e that the new sect could not 
be rooted out, on account of its wdde diffusion, and that to persecute it would 
occasion dangerous disturbances throughout the kingdom. On this account 
he would not ha^e determined on a general persecution had n(»t (ialcrius, 
who was passionat(*ly attached to the mystical fantasii-s of tlie Phrygian wor- 
ship, drawn him into it by every sort of intrigue. I’Acn then his orders 
were directed less against the pers<uis (»f the Christians than against their 
religion and against the acknowledgment of their congregation as a body. 

The Chiistians were to fill no public ofli(‘e8, and not to seek justice before 
the tribunals; their ehuudies were to be closed or pulled down, crosses and 
pictures of Christ w’ere not allowed. This ordinance was imblicly posted 
up in Nicomedia, where Diocletian and Galerius w'ere. A man of great 
distinction among the ('hristians tore it dow’n in full daylight with loud 
mockery, and it was only then that Diocletian, w'ho, as soon as he thought 
his imperial dignity touched, l)ecame terribly cruel, gave free scope to a 
cruel persecution of individuals. His rage was further increased by a fire in 
the imperial palace, which, as it seems not unjustly, was attributed to the 
Christians. The execution of the imperial orders was left to the soldiers 
and the populace, and a number of Christians suffered death. These extreme 
measures were restricted to the East, to Africa, and to the south of Europe. 

Dioeletian'8 adminlBtratlve system was efficient ; but the multitude of officials and the ex- 
penses of tto four Imperial courts weighed hMvily upon the people. The arrangement for the 
Bttoeession was also deleeUve. Nevertheless Diocletian added strength to the empire and gave U 
a new lease of life.) 
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ABDIGATCON OF DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN; THE TWO NEW CJSSAB8 


Suon after the beginning of this persecution Diocletian fell ill, and his 
illness, which lasted almost a year, became so dangerous that the news of 
his death was repeatedly spread. When he recovered, traces of a weakening 
of intellect often showed themselves, and made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue to conduct the business of administration. Therefore in May, 306, 
he laid down the government, and at the same time Maximian did likewise, 
Galerius having previously extorted from him a promise to abdicate. 

The two ea 3 Sars, Gtileriiis and Gonstantius Chlorus, were then acclaimed 
as emperors. The former immediately named two new Oiesars without 
consulting his co-rnlers, hut in so doing 


l)aid no heed to either Maxiniian's son 
M.axentins, or the son of Constantiiis, 
afterwards tl»» eniiieror Constantine the 
(Treat. Jt is j)rohahle that his own father 
did not deem the former worthy to 
ascend the thione ; the latter had already 
distinguished himself in tlie field, and 
possessed the favour of Diocletian, but he 
w'as also friendly tow’ards the Christians, 
and seemed dangerous to (idlerius. The 
new ea'sars W'ere rough oflicers, undis- 
tinguisheil by any superiority of merit. 
One of them, Severus, received the gov- 
ernment of Africa and Italy; the oilier. 
Maximinus, w’as in\ested with S\ria and 

Diocletian and Maximian, in abdicat- 
ing, secured themsehes in the jKissessioii 
of considerable projicrty and peculiar 
revenues. Maximian could not accustom 
himself to the tranquillity of private life 
and seized the first o])portuiiity to resume 
the purple. Diocletian on the contrary 
returned to his own country, Dalmatia, 
and Ined there until his death (313) as a 
private person at Salona. On his property 
in the vicinity of the present Spalatro, 
he occuiiied himself with gardening and 
with the erection of eiiornious buildings, 
the remains of which show us that archi- 
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tecture liad entirely lost its noble character, and that attempts were made to 
supply the place of the taste of the olden times by elaboration and splendour. 

Constantins Chlorus, whose health had long been failing, died a year 
after the abdication of Diocletian (306). Before his death he had ear- 
nestly commended his son Constantine to the army, imd as soon as (^onstan- 
tius was dead it proclaimed his son emperor. G^erius was at first in great 
anxiety, but was satisfied when Constantine agreed to content himself 
with the title of Caesar, granting Severus, as tlie elder man, the honours of 
an augustus or emperor. Constantine was the son of Helena, a woman of 
humble origin. Constantins had divorced her by command of the emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian in 292, in order to marry Tlieodora. 
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«rEn» jufOBO the Buiato 

In the autumn of the same year, the relations of the rulers of the empm 
again changed Galenus and Sevtrus, by their oppressive measuresi Wd 
roused the anger of the citizens and soldietb of Koine They rebelled and 
proclaimed Maxentius, the son of Maximian, empeior t 

Zosimus declares that Mdxeiitms incited tlie rebellion, moved thereto 
by jealousy of Constantine, a quite plausible sujiposition “ When Conatastt- 
tme^s ef&g} according to custom ^v is exhibited at Koine, he sa> s, “ Maxentioa, 
the son of Maximian, could not ( ndure the sight of Constantine s good fortoaei 
T^ho was the son of a Imlot, while himself, who w is tlie son of so great an 
emperor, remained at home in indolence, iiid his fathci s ciiqnrc was enjoyed 
by others He therefoie associated with himself in the eiiterpiise Marcel- 
lumus and Marccllus, two militii> tnbuiies, and Liuiinus wlio distributed 
the swine's flesh with which the peojde of Koine were pioiided by the 
treasury, and the court guards c ilkd piatoruini K\ tliem he was promoted 
to the imperial throne, haiing promised libciall> to icwml ill that assisted 
him in it' Foi this purpose the\ fust muidtied Vbcllius, because he, being 
prefect of the cit\, opposed then (iiUrpiise 

“When Galenus leiriied this, Zosmuis continues, “he sent Seierus 
Cttsar against M ixenl ms with in irma But wink he icU meed from Milan 
with seieral legions of Moois, AI ixentins eoiruptcd his tmops with money, 
and even the piet ct of th< eouit, Aiiulliiiiis uid th i h\ toncpicied him 
with great ease On whu h Seieius fiMl to H iit nn i winch is a strong and 
ponulous cit}, pioMcled with iieecssiius sulhcieiit f >r Jninstlt md soldiers 
When Maximiin^ knew tins, lu w is doubtless gu itl\ conccined for his 
son Maxentius and therefore, leaiing I iioania wlieie he then w is, he went 
to Ra\enna 1 ludiiig th it Seioius e mid not In m\ me ins be font d out of 
this cit}, it being well foilihed iiid stoud with jnoMsions, he deluded him 
with false oaths, m<l peisuaded him t > go to Koine Hut on his wa> thithei, 
commg to a place called the 1 hree 1 ibein c, lu w is t iken b\ a stratagem of 
Maxentius [Hoping to sue his life, lu lenoinued the digniti of cmpeior, 
notwithstanding which lu w is] inimediiltU executed (uliiius could not 
patiently enduie these injuries doiu to Seieius and theref ue resohed to go 
from the east to Rome ind to j unish Mixentius las he elestiied On his 
arrival in Ital}, he found the solduis about liim so tieaelierous, that he 
returned into the east w ilhout fighting 1 1 ittle d 

On the retreat from Itih, after this unsuceessful fori>, Galenus 
allowed his aimj to cominit the most hoiiible outrages and theieby gained 
the deadlj hatred of all tJic mhahitiiits of the j)tinnsuli Meanwhile, 
Maximian had gone to Gaul to alh himself with ( oiistantine agiinst Gale- 
nufl. He married his diughtei hausta to the ^oung casai and maested 
him with the title of Augustus, but did not attim his special object, 9$ 
Gonstantme did not consider it wise to allow himself to be drawn into op^ 
war with Galenus Soon aftei this, Maximian quarrelled with his own son, 
again tned without success to a\in oaer ronstantme, and then formed tha 
strange resolve to betake himself to (tiIciius 

Ime latter had long thought of naming his old fiiend and comrade, 
Liemms, as augustus, and bad just diagged Diocletian from his letiiement 
and induced him to journey to Pannonia, to help celebrate the pi emotion of 

P Mndmian had renounced the purple relactantl> at the bidding of Diocletian and had 
prCbably never been content to remain in retirement llis attempted resumption of authority 
mw idtunately to coet him his life, as we shall su. ] 
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Liouut» in the meet biiSBaBt i&iumei«« Be alee made use of Maximun s 
miei^ted appearaaoei and so Liemius was proclaimed augostub m the 
presence of three emperors (307). 

As Maximian found no help iii Gdlerius, he immediately afterwards re 
signed the purple for the second time From Paiinom i he returned to hw 
aon-indaw in Gaul, who received him m a fritndlv manner, and during 
hiS absence on a campngn dgiinst the Geinuns intinsttd him with a share 
in the government Miximian who was mciiiifestl> su fit ring fiom senility, 
formed the iidiculous idti of using this oppoitunit> to oveithiow his son-in- 
law and forcibly superscdi him dhhougli nituidllv neithtr the country of 
G^aul, now ilmost tiitirelv Chiistiin, nor tin lioops of Lonstdiitinf, can haive 
been in the K ist disposed to j itlti him totluii foimei i ister W^hen 
Maximidn iedll> nude this foolish itUmpt, he was easiU vdiiquished by 
Constantine iiid tikui prisonei I wo 'veiis litir whtn ht hi I made an 
attempt on the lifi tl ( oust inline tin 1 ittei hid him sti inghd < >10 ) 

Of the SIX cmpeiois, Maxiini in, (i ikinis, M iximin, M ixtufi is Constan- 
tine, and I iciiiius, onl\ one had thus pass« d iw i\ hut mot hi i had aire^y 
arisen in Vhica and h id estahlislu d hiinscit in p ssessu n ol the govtrnment. 
This w IS \h\ind<.i, iwulchid dd min who hidhiinsdt proelaimed em- 
peror bv tin troops Hi indintiini.d his positiiii foi thin eits, iiul was 
then in HI oveithiown iiul killed b^ M ixentuis win sent a ski ikd general 
and a ji kid iiinv v unst him Giliiiiis dud it alu iit the simc time 
Maximin intl 1 u inius diMdi d Ins di minions iniong thim )W onl^ foui 
emptri is inkd llu < inpiic M iviniiii 1 1 inius M i\» ntnis, md C onstantmt , 
but then w is no thought of fiu n Ih nidi ns imong tlicm 

It lein mud tluiif )ii foi ilit iiu inn iig thimwlio pisstsstd the mobt 
ibilit} stiingth md si ill to oviithiiw tin dhers md to gun undivided 
sw t} Iliis e< nld onh be siicitssfulh efTeitcd b\ Ciustmtine whose 
digmtied judicious, md modiiiti diiin inoui disiivtscui gie iti st admira 
tion Ihe eiutiil point, lint whuh imiNt lindh deteiiniiu the issue ot the 
struggle between the einpi lois w vs tin lel ition 1 1 e uh indnidu il luler to the 
fhiistims In ill j uts of ihi n dm tin littei foiiind i ven consideiable 
numbi I the} wiie vtrv closi h unit d mu ngst thiinselvis thin hieiirchies 
and nods li id ii ni mu d uiiwe il i ni d whilst ni t oiiU hvd the old sv stem of 
govi imiieiit long been undeiiniiK d but ilso tin adheunts to the old religion 
had b( cii divided b\ v eiowd of diffi lent opinions and views, and weie neither 
held together b\ an inward nor in ixtunil liie rare hie il union Whoever 
therefore had the Chiistiaiis m tin cmpiit on liis side must booner or later 
earn the victory over his co ruleis 

Galeiius peucived this bhoitly before his death, and had tlieiefore isbued 
an edict in his own name and those of his colU agues, b\ which the jieibecu- 
tion of the Christians ordtied bv Diocletian w is aritsted, and the blooity 
strife so often begun between the stite and the chinch foievei ended (311) 
Even Maxentius seems to have felt it , for lie h id scaieel} become master in 
Rome before he assuied the C hiistians of toleration But his entire conduct 
towards them contradicted the mild terms of the edict, the Chiistians could 
rel} on him just as little as the pagans 


CO^&T4.NTI^rE WAIlS WITH MAXENTIUS 

Of the other emperois, only Constantine seemed to be sincerely attael^ 
to the Christians For a long time he lemaiiitd a pagan, but contiiHkauy 
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the court, l^eee were Us whb 
liWistm but especially the mother of Constantlng, 

becahie M^hrat^ her great zeal for the teaching uf <!>» 
croea. "BesideB the good will of the Christians, Constantine had the girefft 
adviiitSi^ that from the beginning he alone exhibited a care for law aud 
ovdee, umilst all Ins fellow -emperois showed only militai> violence and deCh 
ttotiio will. Moreover he alone seemed to be satisfied with his share of 


UiA empire ; the three other emperors, on the contraiy, sought with utter 
reckleaBness to extend then provinces at the expense of their co-rulers. 

The first whom the sagacious Constantine defeated was Maxentius, who 
IeW his speedy \ictory o\ei Alexandei had manifest!} conc(.i\ed too hig^ 
M idea of his power, and in his airogance decided to attack (''onstantme. 
Tlmt he was not in the least to be compared to him and that it w as foolhardy 
4N>eeek a quarrel with him, is shown by one glance at the li\es of the two 
eteerors. Maxentius had ne\ er found himself at the head of an army in 
3B9ld warfare ; he had contmuall} enjo}ed his pleasuies in idle tranquillity, 
uud on account of his t}ianny and cruelty he was loved by no one, save by 
his guards and a small number of othci tioops whom lie cniichcd l)\ lobbing 
the citizens. Constantine's life, on the contrai\,had been one of constant 
exertion and discipline lie had served with distinction, hist under Diode- 


tian, and then uiidci his fathci Constantins, and liad altiiwaids long con- 
tended against the Fiankish peoples on the Rhine Jhe lesiilt of the war 
between the two empeiors could not theiefoic be doubtful 

Zosimus gives an interesting account of the struggle, with certain em- 
bellishments that do not dctiact fiom the aciuiac} ot his mam nairative. 
**Clenstantine,*' he tells us, “had raised an aiiii} amongst the baibarians, 
Ceimans, and Celts, whom he had conqueied, and likewise diawii a force 
out of Britain, amounting in the w hole to ninety thousand foot and eight 
thousand hoise. He maiched fium the Alps into Italv, passing those towns 
that surrendered without doing them anv damage, but taking bv stoim 
those which resisted While he was making this progress, Maxentius had 
collected a much stiongei ami}, consisting of eighty thousand Romans and 
Italians, all the Tus<aiis on the sea coast, foit} thousand mfii from Cai- 
thage, besides what the Sicilians sent him ; his whole foite amounting to one 
hundred and seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand lioise. 

^Both being thus prepared, ^laxentius thievv a budge over the Tiber 
[the Milvian bridge], which was not of one entiie piece but divided into 
parts, the centie of the bridge being made to fasten with iions, which 
might be drawn out upon occasion lie gave oidcis to the workmen that, 
aa soon as they saw the aim} of (‘onstantme upon the junctuic of the bridge, 
they should draw out the non fabtenmgs, that the enemy who stood upon U 


might fall into the iiver. 

“Constantine, advancing with his arm} to Rome, encamped in a field 
before the city, which was bioad and therefoie convenient tor cavalr}. 
Maxentius m the meantime shut himself up within the walls and saciificed to 
the gods, and, moreover, consulted the Sibylline oracles concerning the event 
oithe war. Finding a prediction that, whoever designed any harm to the 
Romans should die a miserable death, he applied it to himself, because he 
withstood those that came against Rome, and wished to take it. His aj^li- 
cation indeed proved just. For when Maxentius drew out his army before 
the city, and was marching over the bridm that he himself had constructed, 
an infinite number of owls flew down and coveied the wall. 
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*« When CottstentaBd saw tkib, he ordered his men to stand to their arms. 
And the two armies being drawn up opposite to each oMier, ConstantiDe 
sent his cavalry against that of the enemy, whom they charged with such im- 
petuosity that they threw them into disomer. The signal l^ing given to the 
infantry, they likewise marched in good order towards the enemy. A furious 
battle having commenced, the Romans themselves, and their foreign allies, 
were unwilling to risk their lives, as they wished for deUverance from the 
bitter tyranny with which they were burdened, though the other troops 
were slain in great numbers, being either trod to death by tl^ horse or 
killed by the foot. 

‘^As lung as the cavalry kept tlieir ground, IMaxentius retained some 
hopes, but when they gave way, he fled with the rest over the bridge into 
the city. I'he beams not being strong enough to bear so great a weight, 
they broke, and Maxentius, with the others, was carried with the stream 
down the river. QThe date of the battle was October 27, 313.^ 

“When the ne’ws of this victory was reported in the eity,’* Zosimus 
concludes, “ none dared to show any joy for what had liappened, because 
many thought it was an unfounded report. But when the head of Maxeci- 
tius was brought upon a spear, their fear and dejection were clianged to joy 
and pleasure. On this occasion Constantine punished very few, and they 
wore only some few of the nearest friends of Maxentius, but he abolished 
tlic pr.etorian troops, and destroyed the fortress in which they used to 
reside.” 4 

Before the decisive battle, Constantine had tried to win over the enthu- 
siasm of the Christians in his own and his adversaries’ army to his cause, and 
tliercfore the sign of the cross was made the principal ensign of the Roman 
army. The report was sj)read that a shining cross with this inscription, 
“ By this sign thou shalt comjuer,” liad appeared to him in the sky, and that 
111 tlie following night, Christ himself had commanded him in a dream to 
make the sign of the cross his standard against the enemy. On the day 
before the battle, tlie cross and the monogram of the redeemer appeared on 
the imperial standard, which from thenceforth bore the name of Labarum ; 
and afterwards Constantine publicly announced that he had seen the cross in 
the sky, and had conquered his enemy by the direct aid of God. 

After his victory over Maxentius the character of Constantine changed, 
and his subsequent proceedings often stand in opposition to the principles 
Nvhich ho publicly acknowledged, lie went o'Ner to C’hristianity, although 
in prudent fashion, not formally nor irrevocably, and for this the Christian 
priests permitted and forgave him everything. The miserable senate, which 
lor a long time had ceased to be a governmental institution and to be con- 
sulted in affairs of state, declared him the first of the three emperors of the 
realm, and in tliis manner he passed naturally to the idea of undivided sway. 
Although he made the cross the im{>erial standard, he took part in the heathen 
sacrifices, allowed himself to consult soothsayers, and bore the title of a high 
priest of the old religion as before. Moreover he postponed the rite^ of 
baptism until his death-bed, that he might pass, according to the teaching 
of the priests at his court, into the next life washed clean from all sin. 

From Rome Constantine went to Milan, ^ where he met Licinius and gave 
him his sister Constantia in marriage. Then he went to his province of 
Gaul, to repulse the German tribes which had again invaded the coimtry; 
but Licinius hastened to meet the emperor Maximin, who was trying to 

n The city bon the TjaIh, of bad mads it the capital of his 

division of the empin,] 
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wrest from him his share of the empire, and had already seized the towns 
of Byzantium and Heraclea, or Perinthus. 

To the south of Hadiianopolis there was a decisive battle between the 
two emperors. Licinius won it, and tradition has also attributed his victory 
to a divine miracle, although the victor was in no way inclined towards 
Christianity. It is said that an angel appeared to Licinius and taught liim 
a prayer, which on his awakening he immediately caused to be written out 
and distributed to the soldiers. This prayer w'as sung before the beginning 
of the battle and helped them to victory (313). Maximin fled; on the way 
he took poison, which brought on a severe illness of wdiicli he die<l after great 
tortures. With terrible harshness and cruelty Licinius proceeded against 
the relations and friends of ^Maximin. They were all put to death with- 
out mercy and the widow and daughter of Diocletian, as well as tlie sons 
of Galerius and Severus, perished as sacrifices to the wanton brutality of 
Licinius.^ 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN CONSTANTINE AND IJCINIUS 

The Roman world was now divided between (\nistantiiie and Licinius, 
the former of whom was master of the West, and the latter of the East. It 
might perhaps have been exj)ected that the conquerors, fatigued with civil 
war and connected by a private as w'ell as a public alliance, would have re- 
nounced, or at least w'ould have suspended, any further designs of ambition ; 
and yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the death of Maximin, before the vic- 
torious emperors turned their arms against each other. The g(‘nius. the suc- 
cess, and the aspiring temper of C’on.stantine ma} seem tu mark him out as 
the aggressor ; but the pcrfi<lious charat ter of Lieiiiius justifies the most 
unfavourable suspicions, and by the faint light -whieh history refl(‘cts on this 
transaction, we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against tlie 
authority of his colleague. ^ 

Constantine had lately given his sister Anastasia in marriage to Bas- 
sianus, a man of a considerable family and fortune, and had elevated liis 
new kinsman to the rank of ciesar. According to the system of govern- 
ment instituted by Diocletian, Italy and perhaps Africa w'cre d<jsigiied for 
his departments in the empire. But the performance of tlie promised favour 
was either attended w'ith so much delay, or accompanied with so many un- 
equal conditions, that the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather than 
secured by the honourable distinction which he had obtained. Ills nomina- 
tion had been ratified by the consent of Licinius ; and that artful prince, by 
the means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and danger- 
ous correspondence with the new etesar, to irritate his discontent, and to 
urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by violence what he might in 
vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But tho vigilant emperor dis- 
covered the conspiracy before it was ripe for execution ; and after solemnly 
renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the purple, and in- 
flicted the deserved punishment on his treason and ingratitude. The haughty 
refusal of Licinius, wdien he was required to deliver up the criminals who 
had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed the suspicions already enter- 

[1 ZosimiUftf however, takes a different view. He says ; “ The empire having thna devolved 
on Constantine and Llcmius, they soon quarrelled ; not because Licinius gave any cause for It, 
but that Constantine, In his usual manner, was unfaithful to his agreement, by endeavomtOg^to 
alienate from Licinius some nations that belonged to his dominions. Bv this means an open 
rapture ensued and both prepared for war.” But ZosLmus la always hostile to Conetantlne, and 
this prejudice must not be overlooked.] 
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tained of his perfidy ; and the indi^ities offered at JEmona, on the frontiers 
of Italy, to the statues of Constantine, became the signal o£ discord between 
the two princes. 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, situated on 
the river Savus, about fifty miles from Sirmium. From the inconsiderable 
forces which in this important contest two such powerful monarchs brought 
into the field, it may be inferred that the one was suddenly provoked, 
tliat tlie other was unexjiectedly surprised. Tlie emperor of the West had 
only twenty thousand, and the sovereign of the East no more than five-and- 
ihirty thousand men. The inferiority of number was, however, compen- 
sated l)y the advantage of tlie ground. Constantine had taken post in a 
defile about lialf a mile in breadth, lietwecii rt steep hill and a deep morass, 
and in tliat situation he steadily expected and repulsed the first attack of 
the enem>. He pursued his success, and advanced into the plain. But the 



veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a loader who had 
been trained to arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted ; the two armies, with equal 
valour, rushed to a closer engagement of swords and six^ars, and tlie doubt- 
ful contest had already lasted from the dawn of the day to a bite hour of 
the evening, wdien the right wing, wdiich Constantine led in person, made 
a vigorous and decisive charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved the 
remainder of his troops from a total defeat ; but when he computed his loss, 
which amounted to more than twenty thousand men, he thought it unsafe 
to pass the night in the presence of an active and victorious enemy. Aban- 
doning his camp and magazines, he marched away with secrecy and diligence 
at the head of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon removed beyond 
the danger of a pursuit. His diligence preserved his wife, his son, and his 
treasures, which he had deposited at Sirmium.^ Licinius passed through 
that city, and breaking down the bridge on the Savus, hastened to collect 

£1 Sinntiim vu the eapiul of tho Amnonlan diviaiou of the empire.] 
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a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his flight he bestowed the precarious 
title of Caesar on Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier.^ 

The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second battle, no less 
obstinate and bloody than the former. The troops on botli sides displayed 
the same valour and discipline ; and the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine.^ Licinius drew up his army [says Zosi- 
musl in order of battle, extending from a mountain \\hich is above the town 
two Hundred stadia, as far as the junction ofjinother river with the Ilebrus; 
thus the armies continued opposite to each other for several days. (Jonstan- 
tine, observing where the river was least broad, conceited this plan. He 
ordered his men to bring trees from the mountain, and to tie ropes around 
them, as if he intended to throw a bridge over the ri\er for the i)assage of 
his army. By this stratagem he deluded the enemy, and, asrending a hill 
on which were thick woods sufficient to conceal any that were in tliem, he 
planted there five thousand archers and eight hundred lutrse. llax-ing done 
this, he crossed the Hebrus at the narrowest place, and so surprised the enemy 
that many fled with all their sjieed, while others, who were amazed at his 
unexpected approach, were struck with w'onder at his coming over so sud- 
denly. In the meantime, the rest of his army crossed the river in securitv. 
and a great slaughter commenced. Nearly thirty thousand fell ; and about 
sunset Constantine took their camp, A\hile Licinius, with all the forces he 
could muster, hastened through Thrace to his ships. 

The loss of two battles reduced the fierce spirit t)f J-.icinius to sue for 
peace, llis ambassador Mistrianus was admitted to the audience of (k)nsl.in- 
tine ; he expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, w'hich 
are so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquishetl ; rcpresentcfl, in the most 
insinuating language, that the event of the w'ar was still douldful, whilst its 
inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to both the contending parties; 
and declared, that he was authorised to propose a lasting and honourable 
})cace in the name of the two emperors, his niast(‘rs. Constantine receivetl 
the mention of Valons wdth indignation and conteni])t. 

“ It was not for such a purpose,” he sternly replied, “ that w'e have ad- 
vanced from the shores of the western ocean in an uninterrupted course of 
combats and victories, that, after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, w'e should 
accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of Valens is 
the first article of the trc.aty.” It w’as necessary to accejit this humiliating 
condition; the unhappy Valen.s, after a few’ days' reign, was deprived of the 
purple jind of his life. As soon as this obstacle was removed, the tranquillity 
of the Roman w’orld was easily restored. The .successive defeats of Licinius 
had ruined his forces, but they had displaye<l his couriige and abilities. His 
situation was almost dc.sperate, but the ellorts of despair are sometimes for- 
midable ; and the good sense of Comstantine preferred a great and certain 
tid vantage to a third trial of the chance of arms. He consented to leave his 
rival, or, as he again styled Ijiciniiw, his friend and brother, in the possession 
of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and lilgypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece W'ere yiehled to the Western Em- 
pire ; and the dominions of C’onstantiiie mnv extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It w’as stipulated by the same 
treaty that three royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should be called to 
the hopes of the succession. Crispus and the young Constantine were soon 
afterwards declared csesars in the West, while the younger Licinius was 

1 Zosimun<< (1. 2, pp. 90, 01) gives a particular account of thia battle ; but the deecrlptlona of 
Zosiniua are rhetorical rather than military. 
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invested with the same dignity in the East. In this double proportion of 
honours, the conqueror asserted the superiority of his arms and power. 


the long truce between the emperors ; REFORMS OF CONSTANTINE 

The reconciliation of Constantine and lAcinius, though it was embittered 
by resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent injuries, and by 
the api)rehension of future dangers, maintained however above eight years the 
tranquillity of the Homan world. As a very regular series of the imperial 
laws commences about this period, it would not be dillicult to transcribe the 
civil regulations which employed the hdsure of C’onstaiitine. But the most 
important of his institutions are intimately connected with the new system 
of policy and ndigioii, which was not perfectly established till the last and 
peaceful mmi-s of his reign. There are many oY his laws whicli, as they con- 
cern the rights and proj)ertv of individuals and th(» practice of the bar, arc 
more proj)cily referred to the ])ri\ate than to the public jurisprudence of the 
emjnre; and he published many edicts of st) local ami temporary a nature 
that th(‘y w'ould ill deserve the notice of a general histor\. 

Tw’o laws may he selected from the (*n)wd — the one for its imjmrtance, 
the other for its singularity ; the former ft)r its remarkable benevolence, and 
the latter for its excessive severity. (^1) The horrid ])raetice, so familiar 
to the ancients, of exposing or murdering their new'born infants, was become 
l‘^(u•y day more frequent in the provinces, and especially in Italy. It w’as 
the effect of distress ; and the distress was i)rineii)ally occasioned by the 
intolerable burden of taxes, and by the \e\alious as w’cll as cruel prosecu- 
tions of the ottie(‘rs of the re\enue against their iiisoKent debtors. The less 
opulent or less industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in an in- 
crease of family, deemed it an act t)f ])ateriial tenderness to release their 
children from the impending miseries of a life wiiich tliey themselves were 
iiiiahle to support. The humanity of Constantine, moved perhaps by some 
leceiit ami extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him to address an 
4‘dict to all tlie cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing immediate 
and sullicieiit relief to be gi\on to those j)arents wdio should produce before 
the magistrates the children whom their ow'ii po\erty w'ould not allow them 
to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provision too vague, to 
effect any general or permanent benefit. The law', though it may merit 
some praise, served rather to disjday than t4> allcMate the 2>nhlic distress. 
It still remains an authentic monument to contradict and confound those 
venal orators who w’ere too w'ell satisfied wdth their own situation to dis- 
cover either vice <»r misery under the government of a generous sovereign. 

(2) The law's of CViiistaiitine against rajies w'cre dictated with small indul- 
gence for the most amiable w'eaknesses of Iminaii nature ; since the descrip- 
tion of that erime w'as apjdied not only to the brutal violence which com- 
pelled, but even to the gentle seduction which might persuade an unmarried 
woman, under the age of tw'enty-li\e, to leave the liouse of her jiarents. The 
successful ravislier was punished with deatli ; and, as if simple death was 
inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burned alive or torn in 
pieces by w’ild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s declaration that 
she had been carried away with her own consent, instead of saving her lover, 
exposed her to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecution was intrusted 
to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid ; and if the sentiments 
of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to repair by a 
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subsequent marriage the honour of their family, they were themselves pun- 
ished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether male or female, who 
were convicted of having been accessory to the rape or seduction, were burned 
alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of pouring down their throats 
a quantity of melted lead. 

As tlie crime was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The commencement of the action was nut limited to any term of 
years, and the consequences of the sentence were extended to the innocent 
offspring of such an irregular union. But wlienever the offence inspires less 
horror than the punishment, the rigour of penal law is obliged to give way 
to the common feelings of mankind. The most odious parts of this edict 
were softened or repealed in the subsequent reigns; and even Constantine 
himself very frequently alle\iated, by ])urtial acts of mercy, the stern temper 
of his general institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular humour of that 
emperor, who showed himself as indulgent and e\ en remiss in the execution 
of his laws, as he was severe and even cruel in the enacting of them. It is 
scarcely possible to observe a more decisive symptom of weakness, either in 
the character of the prince or in the constitution of tlie government. 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the military 
defence of the cmjiire. C^risjms, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had received with the title of C’a?sar the comniiind of the Rhine, dis- 
tinguished himself by his condutt in bever.il \ietories over the Franks and 
Alamanni, and taught the barliarians of that frontier to dread the eldest 
son of Constantine and tlie grandson of (’onstaiitius. The emperor himself 
had assumed the more difficult and important proiince of the i)<iniihe. The 
Goths, who in the time of Claudius and Aurehan had felt the weight of the 
Roman arms, respecte<l the power of the empire, even in tlie midst of its 
intedtiue divisions. But the strength of that warlike nation was now 
restored by a peace of near fifty years; a new generation had arisen, who 
no longer remembered tlie misfortunes of ancient days : the Sarmatiaiis of 
the lake Ma*oti8 followed the (irothie standard, either as subjects or as allies, 
and their united force was poured upon tlie C(>untries of Illyrioum. Cain- 
pona, Margus, and Bonouia' appear to have lieen the scenes of se\eral mem- 
^orable sieges and battles ; and thougJi (’oiistaiitine encountered a very 
obstinate resistance, he prevailed at leiigtli in the contest, and the Goths 
were compelled to jmrehase an ignominious retreat, by restoring the booty 
and prisoners they liad taken. Nor was tliis advantage sufficient to satisfy 
the indignation of the emperor, lie resolved to chastise, as well as to 
repulse, the insolent barbarians who had dared to invade the territories of 
Borne. 

At the head of his legions he pa.ssed over the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into the strongest 
recesses of Dacia, and when he had inflicted a severe revenge, condescended 
to give peace to the suppliant Goths on condition that, as often as they were 
required, they should supply his armies with a body of forty tliousand soldiere. 
. Exploits like these were no doubt honourable to Constantine, and benefioial 
to tlio state ; but it may surely be questioned, wliether they can justify 
exaggerated assertion of Eusebius that all Scythia, as far as the extremity 
of north, divided as it was into so many names and nations of the most 
various and savage manners, had been added by his victorious arms to the 
Roman Empire. 

' The flnt of these plaoee is now Old Bnda, in llnngsTy ; the second, HastolotK ; and the 
third, Biddln, or Widden, in Mmia on the Danube. — Ouizot. 
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COKSTANTINB AND L1C1N1U8 AGAIN AT WAR 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine should 
liny longer endure a partner in the empire. Confiding in the superiority of 
his genius and military power, he determined, udthout any previous injury, 
to exert them for the destruction of Licinius, whose advanced age and 
unpopular vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest. But the old emperor, 
awakened by tlie approaching danger, deceived the expectations of his 
friends, as well as of his enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those 
abilities by wdiich lie had deserved the friendship of Galerius and thedm- 
])erial pur[»le, he prepared himself for the contest, collected the forces of the 
East, and soon tilled the plains of Hadrianopolis with his troo]»s, and the straits 
of tlie Hellespont with his fleet. Tlie army con- 
sisted of 1. "^0,000 foot and If), 000 horse ; and "as the 
cavalry ^^lls draw'ii, for the most part, from Phrygia 
and Cajq)adocia, we may conceive a more favourable 
opinion of the beauty of the horses than of the 
courage and dexterity of their riders. 'I'he fl(‘et 
i\as composed of 350 galleys of three laiiks of oars. 

A hundred and thirty of these were furnished In 
Egypt and the adjacent coast of Africa. A hun- 
dred and leu sailed from the jiorts of PhoMiicia and 
ihe isle of Cyprus; and the maritime countries of 
hilhynia, Ionia, and Caria were likewise obliged 
to jirovide 110 galleys. The troops of Constantine 
were ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonica ; they 
amounted to above 120,000 horse and foot. The 
emperor was satisfied with their martial appearance, 
ami his army contained more soldiers, though fewer 
men, than that of his eastern competitor. 

The legions of Constantino were levied in the 
w arlike i)rovinces of Europe ; action had confirmed 
their discipline, victory had elevated their hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
\cterans wdio, after seventeen glorious campaigns 
under the same loader, prepared themselves to 
deserve an honourable dismission by a last effort of 
their valour. But the naval preparations of Con- 
stantine were in every respect much inferior to 
those of Licinius. The maritime cities of Greece 
sent their respective quotas of men and ships to 
the celebrated harbour of Piraeus, and tlieir 
united forces consisted of no more than two hun- 
dred small vessels — a very feeble armament, if it is compared with thoBe 
formidable fleets which w’ere equipjied and maintained by the republic of 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War. Since Italy was no longer the seat 
of government, the naval establislunents of Misenum and Ravenna had beflti 
gradually neglected ; and as the shipping and mariners of the empire were 
supported by commerce rather than oy war, it was natural that they should 
the most abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is 
surprising that the eastern emperor, who possessed so great a superiority at 
sea, should have neglected the opportunity of carrying an offensive war into 
the centre of his rival's dominions. 
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Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have changed 
the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the approach of his 
rival in a camp near Hadrianopolis, which he had fortified with an anxious care 
that betrayed his apprehension of the event. Constantine directed his march 
from Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped 
by the broad and rapid stream of the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to 
the city of Hadrianopolis. Many days were spent in doubtful and distant skir- 
mishes ; but at length the obstacles of the passages and of the attack were 
removed by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In tliis place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, wliich, tlumgh it can scarcely be 
paralleled either in poetry' or romance, is celebrated, not bv a venal orator 
devoted to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. 
We are assured that the valiant emperor threw himself into the river Hebrus, 
accompanied 011I3' by twelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror of his 
invincible arm he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a iiost of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

Th^ credulity of Zosimus prevailed so strongl}’ over his passion that, 
among the events of the memorable battle of Hadrianopolis, he seems to ha^e 
selected and em])ellished not the most important but the most mar\ellous. 
The valour and danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound, which 
he received in the thigh ; but it may Ik» discovered, even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps «i corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no less 
by the conduct of the general than by the courage of the hero ; tliat a body 
of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick wood in the rear 
of the enemy, whoso attention was diverted by the const met ion of a bridge, 
and that Liednius, j)erplexe<l by so nuiny artful e\i»luti(UiH, was reluctantly 
drawn from his advantageous post to combat on ecpial ground in the plain. 
The contest was no longer equal. His confused multitude of new le\ies was 
ejisily vanquished by the eYj)erienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to liave been slain. The foitified camp of Liein- 
ius was taken by assault the evening of the battle ; tlie greater part of the 
fugitives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves the next 
day to the discretion of the conqueror; and his rival, who could no longer 
keep the field, confined himself w'ithin the walls of Ryzaiitium. 

Constantine hesie<ies Byzantium 

The siege of Byzantium, which w'as immediately undertaken by Con- 
stantine, was attended witli great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
civil wars, the fortifications of that jdace, so justly considered as the key 
of Europe and Asia, had been rex>aired and strengthened; and as long 
as Licinius remained master of the sea, tlie garrison w'as much less ex- 
posed to the danger of famine than the army of the besiegers. The naval 
commanders of Constantine were summoned to his camp, and received his 
positive orders to force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of Licinius, 
instead of seeking and destroying their feeble enemy, continued inactive 
in those narrow straits where its superiority of numbers w^as of little use 
or advantage. Crispus, the emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the exe- 
cution of this daring enterprise, which he performed with so much courage 
and success that he deserved the esteem, and most probably excited the 
je^ousy, of his father. The engagement lasted two days ; and in the even- 
ing of the first, the contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual 
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loss, retired to their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
ilay, about noon, a strong south wind sprang up, which carried the vessels 
of Grispus against the enemy ; and as the casual advantage was improved 
by his 5tilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. A hundred 
and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and Aman- 
dus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty to 
tlie shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the Hellespont was open, a plentiful 
convoy of provisions flowed into the camp of Constantine, wio had already 
advanced the operations of the siege. He constructed artificial mounds of 
earth of an equal height with the ramparts t)f Byzantium. The lofty towers 
which were erected on that foundation galled tlie besieged with large stones 
and darts from the military engines, and the battering-rams had shaken the 
walls in several places. If Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, he 
exposed himself to be involved in the ruin of the place. Befon he was sur- 
rounded he prudently removed his [Hjrson and treasures to Chalcedon, in 
Asia; and as he was ahvays desirous of associating companions to the hemes 
and dangers of his fortune, he now bestowed the title of Ctesar on IVfar- 
tinianus, W'ho exercised one of the most important offices of the empire. 

Such w'ere still the resources, and such tin* abilities of Licinius, that, 
lifter so many successive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army of 
lifty or sixty thousand men, wliile the activity of Constantine w'as emi)lo 3 'ed 
in the siege of B^'zaiitiiini. The vigilant emperor did not, however, neg- 
lect the last struggles of his antagonist. A considerable part of his 
Mitorious armj" was transported over the Bosporus in small vessels, and 
the decisive engagement was fought soon after the landing, on the heights 
of Ghrysopolis, or, as it is now' called, Scutari. The troops of Licinius, 
tlumgh lli(‘v were lately raised, ill armed, and w'orse disciplined, made head 
against their conquerors with fruitless but desjierate valour, till a total 
ilcfeat, and the slaughter of five-and-twenly thousand men, irretrievably 
determined the fate of their leader. He retired to Nicomedia, rather with 
the view of gaining some time for negotiation llian w'ith the hope of any 
effectual defence. Constaiitia, his wife and the sister of Constantine, in- 
terceded with her brother in favour of her husband, and obtained from 
his policy rather than from liis compassion a solemn promise, confirmed 
by an oath, that after the sacrifice of Martinianus and the resignation of 
the purple, Licinius himself should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in peace and affluence. The behaviour of Constantia, and her 
relation to the contending parties, naturally recall the remembrance of that 
virtuous matron who was the si.ster of Augustus, and the wife of Antony. 
But the temper of mankind was altered ; and it was no longer esteemed 
infamous for a Roman to survive his honour and independence. Licinius 
solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences, laid himself and his purple 
at the feet of his lord and master, was raised from the ground with in- 
sulting pity, was admitted the same day to tlie imperial banquet, and soon 
afterward w'as sent away to Tliessalonica, which had been chosen for the 
place of his confinement. 

His confinement was soon terminated by death ; and it is doubtful 
whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as 
a motive for his execution. According to the rules of tyranny he was 
accused of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians; but as he was never convicted either by his own 
conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perliaps be allowed, from his 
weakness, to presume his innocence. 

H. W. — VOL. TL 2 o 
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The memory of Lioinitu was branded with infamy, his statnes were 
thrown do¥m, and by a hasty edict, of such misohievoos tendency that it 
was almost immediately corrected, all his laws and all the judicial proceed- 
ings of his reign were at once aMished. By this victory of Constantine, 
the Roman world was again united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty-seyen years after Diocletian had divided his power and provinces 
with his associate Maximian. 


CONSTANTINE, SOLE RULER, FOUNDS CONSTANTINOPLE 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his first assum- 
ing the purple at York to the resignation of Liciniiis at Nicomedia, have 
been related with some minuteness and precision, not only as the events are 
in themselves both interesting and important, but still more as they contrib- 
uted to the decline of the empire by the expense of blo6d and treasure, and 
by the perpetual increase as well of the taxes as of the military establish- 
ments The foundation of Constantinople and the establishment of the 
Christian religion were the immediate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution. 

But the prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a single 
spot, was sufHcient to justify the choice of Constantine. But as some decent 
mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every age, been supposed to reflect a 
becoming majesty on the origin of great cities, the cmx>eror was desirous of 
ascribing his resolution not so much to the uncertain counsels of human 
policy as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In one of 
his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obedience to the 
commands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations of Constantinople; 
and though he has not condescended to relate in w'hat manner the celestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect of his modest silence 
has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding w'l iters, who 
describe the nocturnal Msion w'hich appeared to the fancy of Constantine, 
as he slept within the w’alls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, 
a venerable matron sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was 
suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, whom his ow'ii hands adorned 
with all the symbols of imperial greatness. The monarch awoke, intt'r- 

E reted the auspicious omen and obeyed, without hesitation, the wfill of 
eaven. The day which ga>e birth to a city or colony was celebrated by 
the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained by a generous super- 
stition ; and though Constantine might omit some rites which savoured too 
strongly of their pagan origin, yet he w’as anxious to leave a deep impres- 
sion of hope and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a 
lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession, and directed 
the line which was traced as the boundary of the destined capital ; till the 
growing circumference was observed with astonishment by the assistants, 
who at length ventured to observ^e that he had already exceeded the most 
ample measure of a great city. I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, 
“ til he, the invisible guide, who marches before me, thinks proper to stop.” 
Without presuming to investigate the nature or motives of this extraordi- 
nary conductor, we shall content ourselves with the more humble task of 
describing the extent and limits of Constantinople. 

In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the seraglio 
occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, and cover about 
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150 acres of our own meajsnire. The sMt of TnrkiBh jealousy and despotism 
is erected on the fofindations of a Grecian republic ; but it may be supposed 
that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency of the harbour to ex- 
tend their habitations on that side beyond the modern limits of the seraglio. 
The new walls of Constantine stretched from the port to the Propontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia 
from the ancient fortification ; and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
five of the seven hills which, to the eyes of those who approach Constan- 
tinople, appear to rise above each other in beautiful order. About a century 
after the death of the founder, tlie new buildings, extending on one side up 
the harbour and on the other along the Propontis, already covered the nar- 
row ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the seventh hill. The neces- 
sity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant 
inroads of the barbarians engaged the younger 
Theodosius to surrouiid his capital with an adequate 
and pennanent enclosure of walls. From the 
(^astern promontory to the golden gate, the extreme 
length of Constantinople was about three Roman 
miles ; tJie circumference measured between ten 
and eleven ; and the surface might bo coiiipuied as 
equal to about two thousand English acres. 

It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous 
exaggerations of modern travellers, 'who sometimes 
stretch the limits of Constantinople over the adja- 
cent villages of the European, and even of the 
Asiatic coast. Hut the suburbs of Pera and Galata, 
tliough situate beyond the harbour, mav deserve to 
be considered as a part of the city, and this addition 
may perhaps authorise the measure of a H\zanline 
liistoriaii, vho assigns sixteen (xreek (about four- 
teen Roman) miles for the ciri uinference of his 
native cit} . Such an extent may seem not unw orth> 
of an impel ial residence. Yet Constantinople must 
.>ield to Babylon and Thebes, to ancient Rome, to 
liOndon, and even to Paris. 

Tlie master of the Roman world, who aspired to 
erect an eternal monument of the glories of his 
reign, could employ in tlie prosecution of that great 
work the uealth, tlie labour, and all that yet re- 
mained of the genius of obedient millions. Some 
estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed 
with imperial liberality on the foundation of Con- 
Blantmople, by the allowance of about £2,500,000 sterling for the con- 
struction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxiiie, and the celebrated quarries of white 
marble in the little island of Proconiiesus, supjilied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short water-carriage, 
to the harbour of Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and artificers urged 
the conclusion of the work with incessant toil ; but the impatience of Con- 
stantine soon discovered that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well as 
numbers of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to the greatness of 
his designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces were therefore 
directed to institute schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards 
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and privileges to engage in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ineenious youths who bad received a liberal education. The 
buildings of the new city were executed by such aitificers as the reign of 
Constantine could afford ; but they were decorated by the hands of the most 
celebrated masters of the age of Pencles and Alexander. To revive the 
genius of Phidias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman 
emperor , but the immortal productions which they had bequeathed to pos- 
terity were exposed without defence to the rapacious \amt^ of a despot By 
his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of then most 
valuable ornaments. The trophies of memoialile wars, tlie objects of religious 
veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages and 
poets, of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumpli of Constantinoph , 
and gave occasion to the remark of the histoiian Cedrenus, who obser\eb with 
much enthusiasm that nothing seemed wanting except the souls of the illus- 
trious men whom those admirable monuments weie intended to lepiesent 
But it 18 not in the cit} of Constantine, nor in tin. decliiiiiig }K.riod of an 
empjire, when the human mind was depiessed by civil and leligious slaven, 
that we should seek for tlie souls of Ilomei and of Demosthenes 

During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueioi had pitched his tent on 
the commanding eminence of the stcond hill To peipetuate the memon 
of his success, he chose the same adv anitigeous j)osition foi the principal 
forum, which appeals to hive betn of a ciiculai, ui lathei elliptical form 
The two opposite entrances foimtd tiiiinijihal aiclus , the porticoes, which 
enclosed it on everv side, were filled with statue. s, and the centie of tin. 
forum was occupied b^ a loftv column, of which a mutilated fiaginent is now 
degraded by the appellation of “ the bin nt pillai ’ 1 his column w as oi et ted 

on a pedestal of white niaible twenty feet high, and Wtis composed of ten 
pieces of porpliyiy, each of which incasuied about ten feet in height and 
about thirty -thiee in ciicumference. On the summit of the pillai, above* 
120 feet from the giouiid, stood the lolo sal statue of Apollo It Wtis of 
bion/e, had been traiispoitid eithc i frcnn Vtheiis oi lioin a townol l*hi\gii, 
and was supposed to be the work of Pliidias Ihe aitist bad represented 
the god of day, or, .is it was afleiwaicls interpictcd, the empeior (''onstin 
tine himself, witli i sceptic in liis iiglit hand, the globe ot the woilcl in his 
left, and a nowii of ri\s glittciing on his head, lln C iicus, oi Hippo 
drome, was a stately building, about torn bundled p«ic(.s m length and one 
hundred m breadth. The space between the two nutce^ oi goals, was filled 
with statues and obelisks; and we may still leinaik a very singular frag- 
ment of antiquity — the bodies of three 8ei])ents, twisted into one pillar of 
brass. Their triple lieads had once suppoited the golden tnpod which, 
after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the 
victorious Greeks. The beauty of the Hippodiome has been long since 
defaced by the rude hands of the Tuikish conquerors ; but under the simi- 
lar appellation of Atmeidan, it still serves a place of exercise for then horses. 

From the throne, whence tlie emperoi viewed the Circensian games, 
a winding staircase descended to the palace — a magnificent edifice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together 
with tne dependgit courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable 
extent of ground upon the banks of the Propontis, between the Hippo- 
drome and the church of St. Sophia. We might likewise celebrate the 
baths, which still retained the name of Zeuxippus after they had 
enriched, by the munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various 
marbles, and above threescore statues of bronze. But we should deviate 
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from the design of tliis history if we attempted minutely to describe the 
different buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to observe 
that whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to 
the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Constantinople. A particular description, composed about a cen- 
tury after its foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of learning, a 
circus, two theatres, eight public and 153 private baths, fifty-two porticoes, 
five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls 
for the meetings of the senate or courts of justice, fourteen churches, four- 
teen ])alaces, and 4388 houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
he distinguished from tlie multitude of plebeian habitations. 


TIIK OLl> MKTttdPOLlK AM) THE >.EW : ROME AND TONSTASTINOPLE 

'I'he populoiisness of this favoured city was the next and nn)at serious 
object of the attention of its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
tlu* translation of the empire, the remote and the immediate consequences of 
that memorable event were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
(t reeks and the credulity of the Latins. It was asserted and believed that 
all the noble families of Home, the senate, and the equestrian order, with 
their innumerable attendants, liad followed their emperor to the banks of 
the i'ropoiitis ; that a Hj)iirious race of strangers and plebeians was left to 
] losses, s the solitude of the ancuent capital, and that the lands of Italy, long 
since coinerted into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation and 
inhabitants. In the course of this history such exaggerations will be 
reduced to their just value. Yet, since the growth of Constantinople can- 
not be ascribed to the general inerease of mankind and of industry, it 
must be admitted that this artiiicial colony was raised at the expense 
of the aneieiit cities of the einjiire. Many opulent senators of Rome 
and of the eastern pro\iiices were probably invited by Constantine to 
adopt for their country the fortunate spot which he had chosen for his 
own residence. The invitations of a master are scareely to he distinguished 
1mm coniniaiids ; and tlie liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
elieerful obedience. He bestowed on his favourites the palaces which he 
liad l)uili in the several quarters of the city, assigned them lands and pen- 
sions for the support of their dignity, and alienated the demesnes of Pontus 
and Asia to grant the hereditary estates by the easy tenure of maintaining 
a house in the capital. But these encouragements and obligations soon 
became superfluous, and were gradually abolished. Wherever the seat of 
government is fixed, a considerable part of tlie public revenue will be 
expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, by the officers of justice, 
*^^yl fly the domestics of the palace. The most wealthy of the provincials 
will be attracted by the powerful motives of interest and duty, of amus^ 
nieiit and curiosity. A tliird and more numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive 
their subsistence from their own labour, and from the wants or luxury m 
^6 superior ranks. In less than a century Constantinople ffisputed with 
Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New piles of build- 
ings, crowded together with too little reg^ard to health or convenience, 
scarcely allowed the intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual thi^g of 
men, of horses, and of carriages. The allotted space of ground was insufficient 
to contain the increasing people ; and the additional foundations* which, on 
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aiher side, were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed a very 
considerable city. 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of com or bread, 
of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence of the first Caesars was in 
some measure imitated by the founder of Constantinople ; but his liberality, 
however it might excite the applause of the people, has incurred the censure 
of posterity. A nation of legislators and conquerors might assert its claim to 
the harvest of Africa, which had been purchased with its blood ; and it was 
artfully contrived by Augustus that in the enjoyment of plenty the Romans 
should lose the memory of freedom. Rut the prodigality of Constantine 
could not be excused by any consideration either of public or private inter- 
est ; and the annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for tlie benefit of his 
new capital was applied to feed a lazy and indolent populace, at the expense 
of the husbandmen of an industrious province. Some other regulations of 
this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are less deserving of notice. 
He divided Constantinople into fourteen regions or quarters, dignified the 
public council with the appellation of senate, communicated to the citizens 
the privileges of Italy, and bestowed on the rising city the title of ('olony, the 
first and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The venerable parent still 
maintained the legal and acknowledged supremac^y, which was due to her age. 
to her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former greatness. 

As Constantine urged the process of the work with the impatience of a 
lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifices were comj)leted in 
a few years, or, according to another account, in a few months; but tliis 
extraordinary diligence should excite less admiration, since many of the build- 
ings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a manner that, under the suc- 
ceeding reign, they were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin. 
But while they displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, the founder 
prepared to celebrate the dedication of his city. The games and largesses 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival may easily be supposed; 
but there is one circumstance of a more singular and permanent nature, 
which ought not entirely to be overlooked. As often as the birthday of the 
city returned, the statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood, 
and bearing in his right hand a small image of the genius of the place, was 
erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed 
in their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it mo\e«l 
through the Hippodrome. Wlien it was opposite to the throne of the reign- 
ing emperor, he rose from his seat, and with a grateful reverence adored the 
memory of his predecessor. At the festival of dedication an edict, engravetl 
on a column of marble, bestowed the title of Second or New Rome on the 
city of Constantine. But the name of Constantinople has prevailed over 
that honourable epithet, and after the revolution of fifteen centuries still 
perpetuates the fame of the author. 


CHARACTER OP CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and intro- 
duced such important changes into the civil and religious constitution of his 
country, has fixed the attention and divided the opinions of mankind. By 
the grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been deco- 
rated with every attribute of a hero, even of a saint ; while the discontent 
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of the vanquished party has compared Constantine to the most abhorred 
of those tyrants who by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the imperial 

e same passions have in some degree been perpetuated to succeeding 
generations, and the character <if Constantine is considered, even in the pres- 
ent age, as an object either of satire or of panegyric. By the impartial 
union of those defects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of 
those virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man, whicli the 
truth and candour of history should adoi)t without a blush. But it would 
soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 
reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous rathef 
than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and distinct lights by a careful 
separation of the different periods of the reign of (.'onstantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been enriched by 
nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his countenance 
majestic, his deportment graceful ; his strength and activity were displayed 
in every manly exercise, and from his earliest youth to a very advanced 
season of life he preserved the vigoui of Ids constitution by a strict adher- 
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ence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tomjjeiancc. He delighted in 
the social intercourse of familiar conversation ; and though he might some- 
times indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve than was required 
by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all w’ho approached him. The sincerity of Ids friendship 
has been suspected ; yet he shewed, on some occasions, that he was not in- 
ca])able of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of a deficient 
education had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the value 
of learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some encouragement from the 
munificent protection of Constantine. In the despatch of business, his dili- 
gence was indefatigable ; and the active powers of his mind were almost con- 
tinually exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience to 
ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his subjects. Even timse 
who censured the propriety of his measures were compelled to acknowledge 
that he possessed magnanimity to conceive and patience to execute the most 
arduous designs, without being checked either by the prejudices of education 
®^^by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a consummate 
general ; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the 
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signal victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of 
tlm republic. 

He loved glory, as the reward, perhaps even as the motive, of his la- 
bours. The boundless ambition which, from the moment of his accepting 
the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified 
by the dangers of his own situation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his success would 
enable him to restore peace and order to the distracted empire. In his civil 
wars a^inst Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his side the inclina- 
tions of the people, who compared the undiasembled vices of those tyrants 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general 
tenor of the administration of Constantine. 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the plains 
of Hadriaiiopolis, such is the character which, w'ith few exceptions, he might 
have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of his reign (^according 
to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) 
degraded him from the rank which he had acquired among the most deserv- 
ing of the Roman princes. In the life of Augustus, we liehold the tyrant of 
the republic converted, almost by imperceptible degrees, into the father of 
his country and of human kind. In that of Constantine we may contem- 
plate a hero who had so long inspired his subjects with love and liis enemies 
with terror degenerating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by 
his fortune, or raised by eomiuest above the necessit} of dissimulation. The 
general peace which he maintained during the last fourtteii years of his 
reign was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real prosperity; 
and the old age of Constantine was disgraced l\\ tlie opposite yet reconcil- 
able vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The accumulated treasures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were la\ ishl,\ consumed : 
the various innovations introduced by the conqueror w'ero attended \\ ith an 
'increasing expense ; the cost of his buildings, his court, and liis festivals 
required an immediate and plentiful suppl} ; and the oppression of the 
people was the only fund which could support the magnificence of the sover- 
eign. His unworthy favourites, enriched by the boundless liberality of their 
master, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine and corruption. 

A secret but universal decay was felt in every part of the public admin- 
istration ; the emperor himself, though he still retained the obedience, grad- 
ually lost the esteem of his subjects. The dress and manners which, toi^ards 
the decline of life, he chose to affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes 
of mankind. Tlie Asiatic pomp, vrhich had been adopted by the pride of 
Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the person of Con- 
stantine. He is represented wdtli false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem of a new and more ex- 
pensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets, and 
a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly of Ela- 
gabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch and the 
simplicity of a Roman veteran. A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and 
indulgence was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which disdains sus- 
picion and dares to forgive. The deaths of Maxiniiaii and Licinius may per- 
haps be justified by the maxims of policy as they are taught in the schools 
of tyrants ; but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather murders, 
which sullied the decUning age of Constantine, will suggest to our most can- 
did thoughts the idea of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance the 
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laws of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates either of his passions 
or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard of Constan- 
tine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among his predecessors who had enjoyed the longest and most prosperous 
reigns, Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity ; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed sufficient time for any impe- 
rial family to grow up and multiply under the sliade of the purple. But the 
royalty of the Flavian line, which had been first ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, descended through several generations ; and Constantine himself 
derived from his royal father the hereditary honours w Inch he transmitted 
to his children. The emperor had been twice married. Minervina, the 
obscure but lawful object of his youthful attachment, had left him only 
one son, who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he 
had three daughters and three sons, known by the kindred names of Constan- 
tine, Constantins, and Constans. The unambitious brothei-s of the great 
( 'onstantine, Julius Constautius, Dalmatius, and Haiinibaiiaiius, were per- 
mitted to enjoy the most honourable rank and the most afihient fortune that 
(‘ould be couRistent with a i)rivate station. The youngest of the three lived 
w ithout a name, and died \\ itliout posterity . His two elder brothers obtained 
in marriage the daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated new branches 
of the imperial race. Gallus and .Julian afterwards lx came the most illiis- 
11 ions of the children of Julius ('’onstantius, the patrician. The two sons 
oi Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the \ain title of censor, were 
named Dalmatius and Haunibalianus. The two sisttis ot the great Con- 
stantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, 
tuo senators of noble birth and ot conbular dignity. His third sister, Con- 
stantin, was distinguished by her pre-eininence of greatness and of misery. 
She remaiiK^d the widow of the vanquished Licinius ; and it was by her 
entreaties that an innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, preserved 
for some time his life, the title of CVsar, and a jirecarious hope of the succes- 
sion. Besides the females and the allies of the Flavian house, ten or tw'elve 
males, to whom the language of modern courts would apply the title of 
ju'inces of the blood, seemed, according to the order of tlieir birth, to be 
destined eitlier to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. But 
in less than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
the persons of Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities such as the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted 
hues of Pelops and of Cadmus. 


(HINSTANTIKE AN1> CRISPUS 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive heir of the 
empire, is represented by impartial historians as an amiable and accomplished 
> outh. The care of his education, or at least of his studies, was intimsted 
to Lactantius, the most eloquent of the ChriHtians ; a preceptor admir^ly 
qualified to form the taste and to excite the virtues of his illustrious dis- 
ciple. At the age of seventeen Crispus was invested with the title of 
C*esar and the administration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads 
of the Germans gave him an early occasion of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards the father and 
•son divided their powers; the latter displayed great valour in forcing the 
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stnits of the Helleepont, despite the superior fleet of Licinius. This naval 
vic^ry contributed to determine the event of the war ; and the names of 
Constantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations of their 
eastern subjects, who loudly proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed by an emperor endowed with every virtue ; and by 
his illustrious son, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively image of his 
father's perfections. The public favour, which seldom accompanies old age, 
diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem and 
he engaged the affections of the court, the arm}, and the people. 'Fhe 
experienced merit of a reigning monarch is acknowledged by liis subjects 
with reluctance, and frequently denied with partial and discontented mur- 
murs; while, from the opening virtues of his successor, they fondly con- 
ceive the most unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity. 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of Constantine, 
who, both as a father and as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead ot 
attempting to secure the allegiance of liis son by the generous ties of confi- 
dence and gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might be 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon had reason to com- 
plain that while his infant brother Ooiistantius was sent, with the title of 
Caesar, to reign over his peculiar department of th»» Gallic provinces, he, .i 
prince of mature yeai's, who had performed such recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of augustus, w^as confined almost 
a prisoner to his father’s court ; and exposed, without pow cr or defence, to 
every calumny which the malice of his enemies could suggest. Under such 
painful circumstances, the royal youth miglit not always be able to compose 
his behaviour or suppress his discontent ; and we may be assured that he 
was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or i)erfidions followers, who assidu- 
ously studied to inflame and who were perhaps iiistiucted to betray the 
unguarded warmth of his resentment. An edict of Constantine, published 
about this time, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspicions that a 
secret conspiracy had been formed against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rew^ards, he invites informers of every 
degree to accuse without exception his magistrates or ministers, his friends 
or his most intimate favourites, protesting with a solemn asseveration that 
he himself will listen to the charge, that he liimself will revenge his injuries ; 
and concluding with a prayer, which discovers some apprehension of danger, 
that the providence of the supreme Being may still continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the enqjiri*. 

The informers who complied with so liberal an invitation were sufti- 
ciently versed in the arts of courts to scdect the friends and adherents of 
Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any reason to distrust the verac- 
ity of the emperor, wliu had promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 
appearances of regard and confidence towards a son whom he began to con- 
sider as his most irreconcilable enemy. Medals were struck with the cus- 
tomary vows for the long and auspicious nign of the young csssar ; and as 
the people, who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still loved 
his virtues and respected his dignity, a poet, who solicits his recall from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majesty of the father and that of the son. 

The time was now arrived for celebrating the august ceremony of the 
twentieth year of the reign of Constantine ; and the emperor, for that pur- 
pose, removed his court from Nioomedia to Rome, where the most splendid 
preparations had been made for his reception. Every eye and every tongue. 
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affected to express its sense of the general happiness, and the veil of cere- 
mony and disfflmulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder. In the midst of the festival^ the unfortunate Grispus 
was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid aside the tenderness of 
a father, without assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was 
bhort and private ; and, as it was thought decent to conceal the fate of the 
young prince from the eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a strong 
guard to Pola, in Istria, where soon afterwards he was put to death, either 
h\ the hand of the executioner, or by the more gentle operation of poison. 

'Phe cu'sar Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin 
of (’rispus; the stern jealousy of ('‘cmstantine was unmoved by the prayers 
and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son whose rank was 
his only crime, and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these 
unhappy princes, the nature and e\ ideiice of their guilt, the forms of their 
trial, and the (‘ircumstances of their death were buried in mysterious ob- 
scurity ; and the courtly bishop who has celebrated in an elaborate work the 
V irtues and piety of his hero observes a jirudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic events. Such haughty contempt for the opinion <»f mankind, whilst it 



imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, must remind us of 
the very different behaviour of one of the greatest inonarchs of a later age. 
*^rhe czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, submitted to the 
judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity the reasons which had com- 
pelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at least of a degen- 
erate son. 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged that the 
modern Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are reduced to 
palliate the guilt of parricide, which the common feelings of human nat^e 
forbade them to justify. They pretend that, as soon ^ the afflicted f^her 
<liscovered the falseliood of the accusation by which his credulity had been 
so fatally misled, he published to the world his repentance and remorse ; 
that he mourned forty days, during which he abstained from the use of the 
hath and all the ordinary comforts of life ; and that, for the luting instruc- 
tion of posterity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with this memorable 
inscription: “To my son, whom 1 unjustly condemned.” A tale so moral 
and so interesting would deserve to be supported by less exceptional 
authority ; but if we consult the more ancient and authentic writers, they 
will inform us that the repentance of Constantine was manifested oidy in 
acts of blood and revenge; and that he atoned for the murder of an 
cent son by the execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the 
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miafoxtunes of Cri^us to the arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose implacable 
hatred, or whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of Constantine the 
ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phtedra. Like the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an incestuous attempt 
on the diastity of his father's wife ; and easily obtained, from the jealousy 
of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young prince whom she con- 
sidered with reason as the most formidable rival of her own children. But 
Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, lamented and revenged the 
untimely fate of her grandson Crispus ; nor was it long before a real or 
pretended discovery was made that Fausta herself entertained a criminal 
connection with a slave belonging to the imperial stables. Her condemna- 
tion and punishment were the instant consequences of the charge ; and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a bath, which for that purpose 
had been heated to an extraordinary degree. Bj* some it will perhaps be 
thought that the remembrance (»f a conjugal union of twenty years, and the 
Iionour of their common offspring, the destined heirs of tlie throne, might 
have softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and persuaded liim to 
suffer his wi^, howe\er guilty she might appear, to expiate her offences in 
a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous labour to weigh the 
propriety, unless we could ascertain th(‘ truth, of this singular event ; 
which is attended with si)me circumstances of doubt and perplexity. 


THK HKIUS OF rONSTAXTINF 

Those who have attacked and those who lia\i* defended tlu‘ character of 
Constantine, have alike disregarded two very remarkable passages of two ora- 
tions pronounced under the succeeding reign. The f«)rmer celebrates the 
virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of so many j>rinces. The latter asserts, in explicit 
terms, that the mother of the younger C’onstantine, who was slain three years 
after his fathers death, sllrvi^ed to weep over the fate of her son. Notwith- 
standing the positive testimony of several writers of the pagan as well as of 
the Christian religion, there may still remain some reason to believe, or at 
least to susiject, that Fausta escaped the blind and susincious cruelty of her 
husband. The deaths of a son and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
great number of respectable, ami )>erbaps innocent friends, w ho were involved 
in their fall, may be sutticieiit, however, to justify the discontent of the 
Roman people, and to exjdain the satirical verses aflixed to the palace gate, 
comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of C’onslaiitine and Nero. 

By the death of CVi8i)Us, the inheritance of the empire seemed to devolve 
on the three sons of Fausta, who have been already mentioned under the 
names of Constantine, of Oonstantius, and of Constans. These young princes 
were successively invested with the title of Cspsar ; and the dates of their 
promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years 
of the reign of their father. This conduct, though it tended to multiply the 
future masters of the Roman world, miglit be excused by the partiality of 
paternal affection ; but it is not easy to understand the motives of the em- 
peror when he endangered the safety both of his family and of liis people, 
by tlie unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hanui- 
balianus. The former was raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality with 
his cousins. In favour of the latter, Constantine invented the new and sin- 
gular appellation of “ noljilissimus *' ; to which he annexed the flattering 
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distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of Roman 
princes in any age of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguished 
by the title of king, a name which the subjects of Tiberius would have 
detested as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The use of 
such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Constantine, is a strange 
and unconnected fact, which can scarcely be admitted on the joint authority 
of imperial medals and contemporary writers. 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of these li\e 
youths, the acknowledged successors of C'onstantine. The exercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war and the duties of active life. 
Those who occasionally mention the education or talents of Constantius 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic ai-ts of leaping and running ; that 
he was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a master of all the Affer- 
ent weapons used in the service either of the c‘a\ airy or of the infantry. The 
same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not perliaps with equal suc- 
cess, to improve llie minds of the other sons and the nephews of Constantine. 
'Fhe most celebrated jirofessors of the dinstian faith, of the Grecian philoso- 
j)hy, and of the Roman jurisprudence were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reserved for himself the important task of instructing the royal 
youths in the science of government and the knowledge of mankind. But 
tlie genius of Constantine liimself had been formed by adversity and experi- 
t'Tice. In the free intercourse of jirivate life and amidst the dangers of the 
<‘ourt of Galerius, be had learned to command bis own passions, to encounter 
those of bis equals, and to depend for his present safety and future greatness 
<»n the prudence and iirmiicss of his comluct. His destined successors had 
the misfortune of being born and educated in the imperial purple. Inces- 
santly surrounded by a train of flatterers, they jiassed their ^outh in tlie 
enjoyment of luxury and the expectation of a throne ; nor would the dignity 
«if their rank pennil them to descend from tliat eleiated station from whence 
I lie various characters of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect. 

'File indulgence of C'onstaiitiiie admitted them, at a very tender age, 
to sliare the adniiiiistralion of tlie empire; and they studied the art of 
reigning at the expense of the peojde intrusted to their care. The younger 
Constantine was apjiointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his brother ( 'ou- 
st .intius exchanged that department, the ancient patrimony of their father, 
for the more opulent, but less martial, countries of the east. Italy, the 
w'estern Illyricum, and Africa were accustomed to revere ("onstans, the 
third of his sons, as the representative of the great ( 'onstantine. He fixed 
H.ilmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the government of 
'Fhrace, Macedonia, and Greece. The city of Ctcsarea was chosen for the 
residence of Hannibalianus; and the provinces of Pontua, Cappadocia, and 
the lesser Armenia were destined to form the extent of his new kingdom. 
For each of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A just pro- 
portion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries was allotted for their respec- 
tive dignity and defence. The ministers and generals who were placed 
about their persons were such as Constantine could trust to assist, and even 
to control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. 
As they advanced in years and exjierience the limits of their authority were 
insensibly enlarged : but the emperor always reserved for himself the^ title 
of Augustus ; and while he showed the ceesars to the armies and provinces, 
he maintained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its supreme 
head. The tranquillity of the last fourteen ^’’ears of his reign was scarcely 
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iiitenni{)ited by the contemptible inaurreotion of a camel-diiTcr in ike island 
of Gypacns, or by the active part which the policy of Constantine engaged 
him to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 


THE AGED CONSTANTINE AND THE SARMATIANS 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians form a 
very remarkable shade, as they seem to unite the manners of the Asiatic 
barbarians with the figure and complexion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe. According to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance 
or conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined to the banks of the 
Tanais; and they sometimes spread themselves over the immense plains 
which lie between the Vistula and the Volga. The care of their numerous 
flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise of .war, or rather of 
rapine, directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The movable 
camps or cities, the ordinary residence of their wives and children, con- 
sisted only of large wagons drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. 
The military strength of the nation w'as composed of cavalry ; and the cus- 
tom of the warriors, to lead in their hand one or two spare horses, enabled 
them to advance and to retreat \vith a rapid diligence, which surprised the 
security and eluded the pursuit of a distant enem} . Their poverty f>f iron 
prompted their rude industry to in\ent a sort of cuirass, which was capable 
<if resisting a sword or javelin, though it was formed only of horses* hoofs* 
cut into thin and i)oli8hed slices, carefully laid over each other in the man- 
ner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed uj)on an undergarment of 
coarse linen. The offensive arms of the Sarmatians w'ere short daggers, 
long lances, and a weighty bow’ wdth a quiver of arrow's. They were reduced 
to the necessity of employing tish bones for the points of their w'capons ; but 
the custom of dipping tliem in a venomous liquor, tliat poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most savage manners ; 
since a people intpressed w'ith a sense of humanity would have abliorred so 
cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war would have disdained 
so impotent a resource. Whenever these barbarians issued from their 
deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with 
which they were co\ered from head to foot, and their fierce countenances, 
w'hioh seemed to express the innate cruelty of their minds, inspired the 
more civilised provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of fame and lux- 
ury, was condemned to a hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
where be was exposed, almost without defence, to the fury of these monsteiw 
of the desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle shade might 
hereafter be confounded. In his pathetic but sometimes unmanly lamenta- 
tions, he describes in the most lively colours the dress and manners, the arms 
and ijiroads, of the Getee and Sarmatians, who were associated for the purposes 
of destruction; and from the accounts of history there is some reason 
to believe that these Sarmatians were the lazyges, one of the most numer- 
ous and warlike tribes of. the nation. The allurements of plenty engaged 
them to seek a permanent establishment on the frontiers of the empire. 
Soon uRer ilie reign of Augustus, they obliged the Dacians, who subsUteid by 
fishing on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly 
eount^, and to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile phuns ot 
Upper Hungary, which are bounded by the course of the Danube and the 
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semioiroular enoloBure of the Carpathian Mountains. In this advantageous 
position they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as they were pro- 
voked by injuries or appeased by presents; they gradually acquired the 
skill of using more dangerous weapons ; and although the Sarmatians did 
not illustrate their name by any memorable exploits, they occasionally 
assisted their eastern and western neighbours, the Goths and the Germans, 
wit)i a formidable body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular aris- 
tocracy of their chieftains ; but after they had received into their bosom the 
fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, they seem 
to have chosen a king from tliat nation, and from the 
illustrious race of the Astingi, who had formerly 
dwelt on the shores of the Northern Ocean. 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the 
subjects of contention which perpetually arise on the 
confines of warlike and independent nations. The 
Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and revenge ; 
the Gothic kings aspired to extend their dominion 
from the Euxine to the frontiers of German} ; and the 
waters of the Marus, a small river which falls into 
the Theisb, were stained with the blood of the con- 
tending barbarians. After some experience of the 
superior strength and number of their adversaries, 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the Roman 
monarch, who beheld with pleasure the discord of the 
nations but who was justly alarmed In the progress 
of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favour of the weaker party, the 
liaughty Araric, king of tlie Goths, instead of expect- 
ing the attack of the legions, boldly passed the 
Danube, and spread terror and devastation through 
the province of Mo*sia. To ojipose the inroad of this 
destroying host, the aged emperor took the field in 
person ; but on this occasion either his conduct or 
his fortune betrayed the glory which he had acquired 
in so many foreign and domestic wars. He had the 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an incon- 
siderable detachment of the barbarians, who pursued 
them to the edge of their fortified camp and obliged Roman Cam)alabbuh 
him to consult nis safety by a precipitate and igno- 
minious retreat. The event of a second and more successful action retrieved 
the honour of the Roman name ; and the powers of art and discipline we- 
vailed, after an obstinate contest, over the efforts of irregular valour. The 
broken army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the wasted province, 
and the passage of the Danube ; and although the eldest of the sons of Con- 
stantine was permitted to supply the place of his father, the merit of the 
victory, which diffused univeiw joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels 
of the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage by ^ negotiations 
with the free and warlike people of Gliersonesus, whose capital, situated on 
the western coast of the Taunc or Crimssan peninsula, still retained some 
vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a pemtuid ma^tnde, 
assisted by a council of senators, emphatically styled the &thexs of the city. 
The Ohersonites were animated against the Goths by the memory of the wars 
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which, in the preoedinff century, they had maintained with unequal forces 
against the invaders of uieir country. They were connected with the Romans 
by the mutual benefits of commerce, as they were supplied from the provinces 
01 Asia with corn and manufactures, which they purchased with their own 
productions, salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Constantine, 
they prepared, under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable 
army, of which the principal strength consisted in crossbows and military 
chariots. The speedy march and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by 
diverting the attention of the Goths, assisted the operations of the imperial 
generals. 

The Goths, vanquished on every side, wen* driven into the mountains, 
where in the course of a severe campaign about a hundred thousand 
were computed to have perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest son of Araric was accepted 
as the most valuable hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to convince 
their cliiefs, by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, how far the 
friendship^ of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the expressions 
of his g^titude towards the faithful Chersonites, the emperor w'as still moie 
magnificent. The pride of the nation was gratified by the splendid and 
almost royal decorations bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. A 
perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated for their vessels wdiich 
traded to the ports of the Block Sea. A regular subsidy was promised 
of iron, corn, oil, and every supply which could be useful either in peace or 
war. But it was thought that the Sarmatians were sufliciently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin ; and the emperor, perhaps with too 
strict an economy, deducted some part of the expenses of the war from the 
customary gratifications which were allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect the Sarmatians soon forgot, with the 
levity of barbarians, the services which they had so lately n*ceived, and the 
dangers which still threatened their safety. Their inroads on the territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to their fate, 
and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who 
had recently ascended the Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst 
alone and unassisted he defended his dominiims with undaunted courage, 
was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which swept aw'ay the flower 
of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the nation embraced the desperate 
expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, b> 
whose tumultuary aid they ^e^enged their defetit and expelled the invader 
from their confines. But they soon discovered that they had exchanged a 
foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous and more implacable. En- 
raged by their former servitude, elated by their present glory, the sla\es, 
under the name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the possession of the 
country which they had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the un- 
governed fury of the populace, preferred tlie hardships of exile to the tyranny 
of their servants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less igno- 
minious dependence under the hostile standard of the Goths. A more 
numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian Mountains, among the Quad!, 
their German allies, and, were easily admitted to share a superfluous w’aste 
of uncultivated land. But the far greater part of tlie distressed nation 
turned their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly promised, as subjects 
in peace and as soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to the empire 
which should graciously receive them into its bosom. According to the 
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maxims adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers of this barbarian 
colony were eagerly acc^ted ; and a competent portion of lands in the 
provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy were immediately 
assigned for the habitation and subsistence of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians. 


LAST DAYS OF CONSTANTINE 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage of a 
suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty of the Roman Empire ; and 
the ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, and the most remote countries of India 
ccmgratulated the peace and prosjierity of his government. If he reckoned 
among the favours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of his nephew, and 
perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted dow of private as well as 
public felicity, till the thirtietli year of his reign ; a period which none of 
his predecessors, since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. Con- 
stantine survived that solemn festival about ten months ; and, at the mature 
age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his memorable life at the 
palace of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for 
the benefit of the air and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of grief, or at 
least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been practised on any former 
occasion. Notwithstanding the claims of the senate and people of ancient 
Rome, the corpse of the deceased emperor, according to his last request, was 
transported to the city which was destined to preserve the name and mem- 
ory of its founder. The body of Constantine, adorned with the vain sym- 
bols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was deposited on a golden bea in 
one of ^e apartments of the palace, which for that purpose had been splen- 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the court were stnctly 
maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the principal officers of 
the state, the army, and the household, approaching the person of their sov- 
ereign with bended knees and a composed countenance, offered their respect- 
ful homage as seriously as if lie had been still alive. From motives of policy 
this theatrical representation was for some time continued ; nor could flattery 
neglect the opportunity of remarking that Constantine alone, by the peculiar 
indulgence of heaven, had reigned after his death.c 
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The voice of the dying emperor had recoinniended the care of his funeral 
to the piety of Constantins ; and that prince, by tlie vicinity of his eastern 
station, could easily prevent the diligence of his brothers, who resided in 
their distant governments of Italy and (t.iuI. As soon as he had taken pos- 
session of the palace of Constantinople, his first care was to remove the appre- 
hensions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath which he pledged for their security. 
His next employment was to find some specious pretence which might releast* 
liis conscience from the obligation of an imprudent promise. Th(* arts of fraud 
were made subservient to the designs of cruelty, and a manifest forgery was 
attested by a person of the mo.st sacred character. Fiom the hands of tlie 
bishop of Nicomedia Constantins rccei\ed a fatal scroll, aflirmed to be the 
genuine testament of his father; in which the cmpeior cx]>ressed his suspi- 
cions that he had been poisoned b;y his brothers, and conjured his sons to 
revenge his death, and to consult their own safet\, by the punishment of the 
guilty. Whatever reasons might have been alleged b\ these unfortunate 
princes to defend their life and honour against so incredible an accusation, 
they were silenced by the furious clanumis of the soldiers, wlio declared 
themselves at once their enemies, their j’udges, and their executioners. The 
spirit and even the forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a 
promiscuous massacre, which involved the two uncles of Constantins, seven of 
his cousin.s, of whom Dalmatius and HaimibalianuM were the most illustrious, 
the patrician OptatiLS, who ha<l married a sister of the late emperor, and the 
prefect Ablavius, whose power and richc's had inspired him wuth some hopes 
of obtaining the purple. If it were necessary to aggravate the horrors of 
this bloody scene, we might add that Constantins himself had espoused the 
daughter of his uncle Julius, and that he had bestowed his sister in marriage 
on ms cousin Hannibalianus. Of so numerous a family, Gallus and Julian 
idone, the two youngest children of Julius Constantins, were saved from 
the hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had in 
some measure subsided. 

' The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new division of the 

g rovinces ; which was ratified in a personal interview of the three brothers. 

ionstantine, the eldest of the csesars, obtained, with a certain pre-eminence 
of rank, the possession of the new capital, which bore his own name and that 
of his father. Thrace and the countries of the East were allotted for €be 
patrimony of Constantins ; and Constans was acknowledged as the lawful 
sovereign of Italy, Africa, and the western Illyricum. The armies submitted 
to their hereditary right, and they condescended, after some delay, to accept 
from the Boman senate the title of Augustus. When they first assumed toe 
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reius of government, the eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second 
twenty, and the third only seventeen years of age. 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of his brothers, 
(/onstantius, at the head of the efteminate troops of Asia, was left to sustain 
tlie weight of the Persian War. At the decease of Constantine, the throne 
of the East was filled by Sapor, son of Hormuz or Hormisdas, and grandson 
of Narses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed the supe- 
riority of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of 
his long reign, he was still iii the vigour of youth, as the date of his acces- 
sion, by a very strange fatality, hiul preceded that of his birth. The wife of 
Hormuz remained pregnant at the time of her husbands death; and the 
uncertainty of tlie sex, as well as of the event, excited the ambitious hopes 
of the princes of the house of Sassan. Tlie apprehensions of civil war were 
at length removed by the p(^sitive assurance of the magi that the widow of 
Hormuz had conceived and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, tlie ceremony of 
liis coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, vias exhibited 
in tlie midst of the palace ; the diadem was placc<l on the spot which might 
be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate satraps 
adored the majesty of tlieir invisible and insensible sovereign. 

If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, which seems however 
to be countenanced by the manners of the people and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we must admire not only the fortune but the genius of 
Sapor. In the soft secpiestrated education of a Persian harem, the royal youth 
could discover tlie importance of exercising the vigour of his mind and body ; 
and by his personal merit deserved a throne, on which he had been seated 
wliilc he was yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of absolute 
po^\er. His minority 'w.is exposed to the almost inevitable calamities of 
domestic discord ; his capital ^^as surjirised and plundered by Thair. a power- 
ful king of yeinen, or Arabia; and the majesty of the royal family was de- 
giaded bj llie oai)ti\itj of a princess. Hie sister of the deceased king. But 
as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, the presumptuous Thair, his 
nation, and his country fell beneath the first effort of the young warrior, who 
used his victory with so judicious a mixture of rigour anti clemency that he 
obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the title of dhoulacnaf^ or 
protector of the nation. 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the virtues of 
a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of revenging the dis- 
grace of his fathers and of wresting from the hands of the Romans the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine and the 
real or apparent strength of his government suspended the attack ; and 
while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment his artful nego- 
tiations amused the patience of the imperial court. The death of Constan- 
tino was the signal of war, and the actual condition of the Syrian and 
Armenian frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by the prospect of a 
rich spoil and an easy conquest. The example of the massacres of riie 
palace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition among the^ troops of 
the East, who were no longer restrained by the habits of obedience^ to a 
veteran commander. By the prudence of Constantins, who from the inter- 
view with his brothers in Pannonia immediately hastened to the banks of 
the EufJirates, the legions were gpradually restored to a sense of duty ; but 
the season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the ai^pe of Nisibis, and 
to occupy several of the most important fortresses of Mesopotamia. 
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During the long period of the reign of Constantius, the provinces of the 
East were afflicted by the calamities of the Persian War. The irregular 
incursions of the light troops alternately spread terror and devastation 
beyond the Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon 
to those of Antioch ; and this active service was performed by the Arabs of 
the desert, who were divided in their interests and affections, some of their 
independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. 'I'lie more gra\ e and impor- 
tant operations of the war were conducted w ith equal vigour, and the armies 
of Rome and Persia encountered each otlier in nine bloody fields, in two of 
which Constantius himself commanded in pt*ison. The event of the d.iv 
was most commonly averse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singura their 
imprudent valour had almost achieved a signal and decisive victor} . Tlie 
stationary troops of Singara retired on the approach of Sapor, who j>assed 
the Tigris over three bridges and occupied near the \illage of Hilleli an 
advantageous camp, which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, lie sur- 
roundedvin one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His formidable 
host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of the river, 
the adjacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above t\\ el\ e mile^ 
which separated the two armies. 

Both were alike impatient for a trial of strength; but the barbarians, 
after a slight resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist or desirous to 
weary the strength of the heav} legions, who, fainting with heat and tliirst, 
pursued them across the plain and cut in pieces a line of caviilry clothed 
in complete armour which had been posted before the gates of the camp 
to protect their retreat (348). 

Constantius, hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, t«> 
restrain the ardour of Jiis troops by representing to them the dangeis of tlie 
approaching night and the certainty of completing their success witli tlu* re- 
turn of day. They, depending much more on their own valour than on the 
experience or the abilities of their chief, silenced by their chimours his timid 
remonstrances ; and rushing with fury to the charge, filled iqi the ditch, broki* 
down the rampart, and dispersed themselves thiough the tents to rciu'uit their 
exhausted strength and to enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. But the 
prudent Sapor had watched the moment of victory. Ilis army, of which 
the greater part securely posted on the heights had been spectators of the 
action, advanced in silence and under the shadow of the night ; and his Per- 
sian archers, guided by the illumination of the camp, poured a showier of 
arrows on the disarmed and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history de- 
clares that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and that 
the flying remnant of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable 
hardships. 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the field, though 
nine repeated victories diffused among the nations the fame of his valour and 
conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the execution of his designs while 
the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and above all the stro^ and ancient 
city of Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Romans. This large city 
was situated about two days’ journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a fertile 
plain at the foot of Mt. Masius. In the space of twelve years, Nisibis, which 
since the time of Lucullus had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the 
East, sustained three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor ; and the 
disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and a 
hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. 
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WAR OF THE BROTHER EMPERORS 

After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely elapsed before 
the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince mankind that they 
were incapable of contenting themselves with the dominions which they were 
unqualified to govern. The eldest of those princes soon complained that he 
was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their murdered kins- 
men ; and though he might yield to the superior guilt and merit of Gon- 
stiiiitiiis, he exacted from Constans the cession of the African provinces, as 
an equivalent for the rich countries of Mace- 
<lonia and Greece, whicli his brother had 
acquired by the death of Dalinatius. 'Flu* 
want of sincerity wliich Constantine experi- 
enced in a tedious and fruitless negotiation 
exaspcraled the fierceness of his temper; 
and he eagerly listened to those favourites 
wild suggested to him that his honour, as 
well as liis interest, was concerned in the 
prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of 
a tumultuary band, suited for r.iiune rather 
than for coinjiiest, he suddenly broke into 
llie dominions of Constans, by way of tlie 
•lulian Alps and the country round Aqui- 
leia felt the first effects of las resentment. 

The im'aMires of Const<ins, who then re- 
sided in Dacia, were directed ^^ith incuv 
prudence and ability. On the news of his 
iu’othei's invasion, lie deiaclied a select and 
di.sciplined bodv of his Illyrian tro(»ps, pro- 
jMJsiiig to f(»llow them in pcrMUi with the 
n'lnainder of his forces. Ihit the conduct 
of liis lieutenants soon terminated the un- 
natural contest, lly the artful appearances 
«»f flight Constantine was betraved into an 
ambuscade, whicli had bemi conccah'd in a 
wood, where the rash vouth, with a few 
attcmlants, was surprised, surrounded, 
and slain. His body, after it had lieen 
found in the obscure stream of the Alsa, 
obtained the honours of an imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces transferred 
their allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder brother 
(^nstantius to any share in these new acquisitions, maintained the undis- 
puted possession of more than two-thirds of the Roman Empire (340). 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years longer, and 
the revenge of his brother’s death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of 
a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the system introduced by 
Constantine was displayed in the feeble administration of his sons, who, 
by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and affections of theu 
people. Tlie pride assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success of his 
arms, was rendered more contemptible by his want of abilities and Appli- 
cation. His fond partiality toward some German captives, distinroisned 
only by the charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the peoj^e ; and 
Magnentius, an ambitious solder, who was himself of barbarian extraction, 
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was enoouraged by the public discontent to assert the honour of the Roman 
name. The chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, who acknowledged 
Ma^entius as their leader, maintained the most respectable and important 
station in the imperial camp. The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the means of seduction. The 
soldiers were convinced by the most specious arguments, that the republic 
summoned them to break the bonds of hereditary servitude; and by the 
choice of an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues which 
had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Constans from a private condition 
to the throne of the world. 

As soon as the conspiracy was in readiness for execution, Marcellinus, 
under the pretence of celebrating his son’s birthday, gave a splendid enter- 
tainment to the illustrious and honourable persons of the court of Gaul, 
which then resided in the city of Augustodunum. The intemperance of the 
feast was protracted till a very late hour of the night ; and the unsuspecting 
guests were tempted to indulge themselves in a dangerous and guilty free- 
dom of conversation. On a sudden the doors were thrown open, and Mag- 
nentius, '^ho had retired for a few moments, returned into the apartment 
invested with the diadem and purple. The conspirators instantly saluted 
him with the titles of Augustus and emperor. The surprise, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of the rest of 
the assembly, promjjted them to join their voices to the general acclamation. 
The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity, the gates of the tow’ii were 
shut, and before the dawn of day, Maguentius became master of the troops 
and treasure of the city of Augustodunum. By his secrecy and diligence he 
entertained some hopes of surprising the j)ers()ii of (’oiistans, who w^sis pursu- 
ing in the adjacent forest his favourite amiisemient of hunting, or ]:)erhaj)S 
some pleasures of a more private and criminal nature. The rapid progress 
of fame allowed liim, however, an instaiit for flight, though the desertion of 
his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the power of resistance. Before 
he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he intended to embark, he w'as 
overtaken near Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light ca\alry, 
whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, executed his commission 
by the murder of the son of Constantine (.‘550). 

As soon as the death of Constans lia<l decided this ea.sy hut important 
revolution, the example of the court of Autun \vas imitated by the provinces 
of the West. The authority of Magneiitius w'as acknowledged through the 
whole extent of the tw^o great prefectures of fl,iul and Italy ; and the usurper 
prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treasure, which might nis- 
charge the obligation of an immense donative, and supply the expenses of a 
civil war. 


CONSTANTIUS AND MAGNENTIUS 

The intelligence of these imx}ortant events, which so deeply affected the 
honour and safety of the imperial house, recalled the arms of Gonstantius 
from the inglorious prosecution of the Persian War. He recommended the 
care of the East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Galliis, w'hom 
he raised from a prison* to a throne ; and marched towards Europe, with a 
mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief and indignation. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in mc^ern times for a bridge of 
boats five miles in length over the river Drave and the adjacent morafNies, 
has been always considered as a place of importance in the wars of Hongaxy. 
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Magnentius, direoting his march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and by 
a sadden assault had almost scaled the walls of the town. The vigilance of 
the garrison extinguished the flames, the approach of Gonstantius left liim 
no time to continue the operations of the siege, and the emperor soon removed 
the only obstacle that could embarrass his motions by forcing a body of 
troops which had taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre. The field of 
battle round Mursa was a naked and level plain ; on tliis ground the army 
of Gonstantius formed, with the Drave on their right, while their left, either 
from the nature of their disposition or from the superiority of their cavalry, 
extended far beyond the right flank of Magnentius. The troops on both 
sides remained under arms in anxious expei'tation during tlie greater part 
of the morning ; and the son of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by 
an eloquent speech, retired into a church at some distance from the field (»f 
battle and committed to his gene nils the conduct of this decisive day. I'hey 
deserved his conflilence by the valour and military skill which they exerted. 
They wisely began the action upon the left ; and, advancing their whole 
wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on the right 
flank of the enemy, which was unjirepared to resist the impetuosity of their 
charge. Hut the Homans of the West soon rallied by the habits of discipline, 
and the barbaiians of Germany supported the renown 4>f their national 
bravery. The engagement soon became general, was maintained with va- 
rious and singular turns of fortune, and scarcely ended with the darkness 
of llio night. The signal victory whicli Constantins obtained is attributed to 
the arms of his cavalry. 

His cuirassiers are described as so many massy statues of steel, glittering 
with their scaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm 
array of the Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave way, the lighter 
and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in hand into the 
intervsds, and comj)leted the disorder. In tlie meanwhile the huge bodies 
the Germans were exposed, almost naked, to tlie dexterity of the oriental 
arclu*r8 ; and wdiole troops of those barbarians w ere urged by anguish and 
despair to precipitate themselves into tlie broad and rapid stream of the 
Drave. The number of the slain was computed at fifty-four thousand men 
and the slaughter of the conciuerors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished, a circumstance which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
justifies the observation of an ancient w'riter, that the forces of the empire 
w'ere consumed in tlie fatal battle of Mursa by the loss of a veteran army 
sufficient to defend the frontiers or to add new triuinplis to the glory of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted his own standard in the be- 
ginning of the engagement. Ho seems to have displayed the virtues of a 
general and of a soldier till the day weus irrecoverably lost and his camp in 
the possession of the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his ^^fety, and, 
throwing away the imperial ornaments, escaped with some difficulty from 
the pursuit of the li^t horse, who incessantly followed his rapid flight 
from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps. 

The detachments, however, which were ordered either to press or to 
intercept the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves with the usual 
imprudence of success ; and allowed him, in the plains of Ticinium, an 
opportunity of turning on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair, by 
the carnage of a useless victory. 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced by repeated misfortune to sue, 
and to sue in vain, for peace. He first despatohed a senator, in whose 
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abilities he confided, and afterwards several bishops, whose holy oharacter 
might obtain a more favourable audience, with the offer of resigning the 
purple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to the semce 
of we emperor. But Oonstantius, though he granted fair terms of pardon 
and reconciliation to all who abandoned the standard of rebellion, avowed 
his inflexible resolution to inflict a just punishment on the crimes of an 
assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm on every side by tlie effort of his 
victorious arms. An imperial fleet acquired the easy possession of Africa 
and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the Moorish nations, and landed 
a considerable force, which passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnentius. The temper of the 
tyrant, which was never inclined to clemency, was urged by distress to 
exercise every act of oppression which could extort an immediate supply 
from the cities of Gaul. Their patience was at length exhausted ; and 
Treves, the seat of praitoriaii government, gave the sig.nal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Decentius, who lu\d been raised by his brother 
to the r^nk either of csesar or of augustus. From Treves, Decentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded by an army of 
Germans, whom the pernicious arts of Constantins had introduced into the 
civil dissensions of Rome. In the meantime, the imperial troo})s forced 
the passages of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleu- 
cus, irrevocably fixed the title of rebels on tlie party of Magnentius. 

He was unable to bring another army in tlie ii(‘ld, the fidelity of his 
guards was corrupted, and when he appeared in public to animate them hy 
his exhortations, he was saluted with the unanimous shout of Long live 
the emperor Constantins ! " The tyrant, who perceiAcd Unit lliey were pre- 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the most obnoxious 
criminal, prevented their design by falling on his sword — a death more easy 
and more honourable than lie could hope to obtain from the hands of an 
enemy, whose revenge would have been coloured with the specious preteiiee 
of justice and fraternal piety. The example of suicide was imitated by 
Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of his brother’s death. The 
author of the consjiirac}’, Mareelliiius, li.id long since disappeared in the 
battle of Mursa, and the public tranquillity Avas confirmed b\ the execution 
of the surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. 

A severe inquisition was extended OA'cr all who, either from choice or 
from compulsion, had been involved in the cause of rebellion. Paul, sur- 
nanied Catena, from his superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of the conspiracy in the remote prov- 
ince of Britain. The honest indignation expresse<l by Martin, vice-prefect 
of the island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt; and the gov- 
ernor was urged to the necessity of turning against his breast the sword 
with which he had been provoked to wound the imjjerial minister. The 
most innocent subjects of the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, 
to death and torture ; and, as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Con- 
stantius was inaccessible to mercy. 


CONSTANTIUS SOLE EMPEROR 

The divided provinces of the empire were a^in united by the vioto^ of 
Oonstantius ; but as that feeble prince was destitute of personal merit, either 
in peace or war ; as he feared his generals, and distrusted his ministers ; the 
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triumph of his arms served only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over 
the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism, were introduced into Greece and Rome by the con- 
tagion of Asiatic luxury. Their progress was rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, 
in the time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an 
Egyptian queen, were gradually admitted into the families of matrons, of 
senators, and of the emperors themselves. Restrained by the severe edicts 
of Domitian and Nerva, cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an 
humble station by the prudence of Constantine, they multiplied in the palaces 
of his degenerate sons, and iiiseiisibly acquired the knowledge, and at length 
the direction, of the secret councils of (\)ii8tuntius. 

The aversion and contempt which mankind has so iniiforml\ entertauied 
for that imperfect species appears to have degraded their character, and to 
have rendered them almost as incapable as the} were supposed to be, of con- 
ceiving any generous sentiment or of performing any worthy action. But 
the eunuchs were 8kille<l in the arts of flatter} and intrigue ; and they alter- 
nately goxerned tlie mind of ( ’onstaiitius by liis fears, his indolence, and his 
\anity. Whilst he Ai<*wed in a deceitful mirr(»r the fair appearance of pub- 
lic prosperity, he siijiiindy permitted them to inlereejit the complaints of the 
injured pr«)viiices, to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of justice and 
of honours ; to disgraia* the most inqiortant dignities, hy the promotion of 
those who had purchased at their hands the powder of opjiression, and to grat- 
if\ their resentment agaimst the few independent spirits w'bo arrogantly 
rotusetl to solicit the iirotection of slaves. Of these slaves the most dis- 
tinguished w'as the ehaiiiherlain Eusebius, w'ho ruled the monarch and the 
palace w’itli such absolute sway, that Oon.stantius, according to the sarcasm of 
au imjiarlial historian, possessed some credit w ith his haughty favourite. B} 
his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the condemna- 
tion of tlie unfortunate Ciullus, and t(» add a new’ crime to the long list of 
unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the house of Constantine. 

When the two iiejdiew’s of Constantine, (iallus and Julian, were saved 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former w’as about tw'elve, and the latter 
about six years of age ; and as the eldest w’as thought to he of a sickly con- 
stitution, they obtained w ith the less ditticulty a precarious and dependent 
life from the affected pity of Coiistantius, who w’as sensible that the execu- 
tion of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by all mankind, an 
act of the most deliberate cruelty. Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia 
W'ere assigned for the places of their exile and education ; but as soon as 
their growing years excited the jealousy of tlie emperor, he judged it more 
prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the strong castle of Macellum, 
near Ciesarea. 

The treatment which they experienced during a six years’ confinement 
was partly such as they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 
such as they might dread from a suspicious tyrant. Their prison was an 
ancient palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation wi« 
pleasant, the building stately, the enclosure spacious. They pursued t^eir 
studies and practised their exercises under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, and the numerous household appointed to attend, or rather to guard, 
the nephews of Constantine was not unworthy the dignity of their birth. 
But they could not disguise to themselves that they were deprived of fortune, 
of freedom, and of safety ; secluded from the society of all whom they oould 
trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours in tne omn- 
pany of daves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, who had fdready iDjui^ 
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them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, the emer- 
gencies of the state compelled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to invest 
Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title of Caesar, and to 
cement this political connection by his marriage with the princess Constantina. 

After a formal interview, in which the two princes mutually engaged 
their faith never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each other, they 
repaired without delay to their respective stations. Constantius continued 
his march towards the west, and Gallus fixed his residence at Antioch, from 
whence, with a delegated authority, he administered the five great dioceses 
of the eastern prefecture. In this fortunate change the new cajsar was not 
unmindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours of his rank, tlie 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patrimony. 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Gallus, and even J uliaii 
himself, though he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his ))rother, are 
obliged to confess tliat the Ctcsar was incapable of reigning. Transported 
from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius, nor application, nor 
docility, to compensate for the want of knowledge and experience. A tem- 
per naturally morose and 'violent, instead of being corrected, was soured by 
solitude and adversity ; tlie remembrance of wliat lie had endured dis})Osed 
him to retaliation rather than to sympathy; and the ungoverned sallies of 
his rage w'ere often fatal to those who approached his person, or were sub- 
ject to his power. 

Constantina, his wife, has been described, not as a woman, but as one 
of the infernal furies, tormented with an insatiate thirst for liuman blood. 
Instead of employing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of pru- 
dence and humanitv , she exasperated the fierce passions of her husband ; 
and as she retained the vanity, though she had renounced the gentleness, of 
her sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the murder of 
an innocent and virtuous nobleman.* The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes 
displayed in the undisbciublcd \iolence of popular or military executions ; and 
was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The private houscb of Antioch, and the places of public resort, 
were besieged by spies and informers ; and the emsar himself, concealed in 
a plebeian habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious char- 
acter. Every apartment of the jialace was adorned with the instruments of 
death and torture, and a general constern<ation was (liffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he had been conscious how 
much he had to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, selected for the 
objects of his resentment, the provincials accused of some imaginary treason, 
and his own courtiers, w liom with more reason he suspected of incensing, by 
their secret correspondence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. 
But he forgot that he was depriving himself of his only support, the affection 
of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice of his enemies with the arms 
of truth, and afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the for- 
feit of his purple, and of his life. 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman world, Constantius 
dissembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel administration to which his 
choice had subjected the ,£ast ; and the discovery of some assassins secretly d^ 
spatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince the public 
wat the emperor and the caesar were united by the same interest and pursued 

1 His name was Clematins of Alexandria, and his only crime was a refusal to gratify the 
desizes of his mother-in-law ; who solicited his death because die had been dlsappomted of bis 
love. Ammiannsyd 1. 14, c. 1. 
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by the same enemies. But when the victory was decided in favour of Gonstan- 
tiuSf his dependent colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every 
circumstance of his conduct was severely and suspiciously examined ; and 
it was privately resolved, either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at least 
to remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships and dan- 
gers of a German war. The death of Theophilus, consular of the province 
of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the jteople of 
Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the instigation, of Gallus, was 
justly resented, not only as an act of w'anton cruelty, but as a dangerous 
insult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two ministers of illustrious 
rank, Domitiau, the oriental prefect, and Montius, quaestor of the palace, 
were empowered by a special commission to visit and reform the state of the 
East. They were instructed to behave towards Gallus with uiv. delation ami 
resj)ect, and, by the gentlest arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply 
with the invitat^)!! of his brother and colleague. The rashness of the pre- 
fect disappointed these pru- 
dent measures, and hastened 
his own ruin, as well as that 
of his enemy. 

On his arrival at Anti- 
och, Doniitian passed dis- 
dainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a 
.slight pretence of iudis}>osi- 
tion, coiitinued several days 
iji hullen retirement to pre- 
I)are an inflammatory memo- 
rial which he transmitted to 
the imj)erial court. Yield- dn iheSruisii Munoum) 

ing at length to the pressing 

s«)licitations of Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in council, 
but his first step was to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing that 
the caesar should immediately repair to Italy, and threatening that he him- 
self -would punish his delay or hesitation by suspending the usual allow'ance 
of his household. The nephew and daughter td Constantine, \>ho could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their resentment by instantly 
delivering Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still admitted 
of some terms of accommodation. They w^erc rendered impracticable by the 
imprudent behaviour of Monlius, a statesman, wdiose art and experience were 
frequently betrayed by the levity of liis disposition. The qu^stor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely authorised to 
remove a municipal magistrate should presume to imprison a praetorian pre- 
fect ; convoked a meeting of tlie civil and military officers ; and required 
them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of his 
representatives. 

By this rash declaration of war, Gallus was provoked to embrace the 
most desperate councils. lie ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
assembled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the care 
of his safety and revenge. His commands were too fatally obeyed. They 
rudely seized the prefect and the qusestor, and tying their legs together with 
ropes, they dragged them through the streets of the city, inflicted a thouswd 
insults and a thousand wounds on these unhi^py victims, and at last preci|n* 
tated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of the Orontes. 
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THE FATE OF GALLU8 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of Gallus, it 
was only in a field of battle that he could assert his innocence with any hope 
of success. But the mind of that prince was formed of an equal mixture of 
violence and weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, instead 
of employing in his defence the troops and treasures of the East, he suffered 
himself to be deceived by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, leav- 
ing him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran 
legions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared dangerous to 
arrest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were 
practised with success. The frequent and pressing epistles of Constantius 
were filled with professions of confidence and friendship ; exhorting the csesar 
to discharge the duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a 
part of the public cares, and to assist the West by his presence, his counsels, 
and his arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had reason to 
fear and to distrust. But he had neglected the opportunities of fiight and of 
resistance ; he was seduced by the flattering assurances of the tribune Scudilo, 
who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the most artful 
insinuation ; and he depended on the credit of his wife Constantina, till the 
unseasonable death of that princess completed the ruin in which he had been 
involved by her impetuous passions. 

After a long delay, the reluctant ca>sar set forward on his journey to the 
imperial court. From Antioch to Hadrianopolis, he traversed tlic wide extent 
of his dominions with a numerous and stately train ; and as he laboured to 
conceal his appreliension from the world, and perhaps from liimself, he enter- 
tained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the games of the 
circus. The progress of the journey might, however, have warned him of 
the impending danger. In all the princii)al cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to seize the oilices of government, to observe his 
motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his desi)air. The persons de- 
spatched to secure the provinces which he left beliind, passed him with cold 
salutations, or affected disdain ; and the troops, wliose station lay along the 
public road, were studiously removed on his api)ro.ieh, lest they might be 
tempted to offer their swords for the ser\ice of a civil war. After Gallus had 
been permitted to repose himself a few days at Hadrianopolis, he received a 
mandate, expressed in the most hauglity and absolute style, that his splendid 
retinue should halt in that city, while the caesar himself, with only ten post- 
carriages, should hasten to the imperial residence at Mediolanum. In this 
rapid journey, the profound respect w hich was due to the brother and colleague 
of Constantius, was insensibly changed into rude familiarity ; and Gallus, 
discovering in the countenances of the attendants, that they already consid- 
ered themselves as his guards, and might soon be employed as his execution- 
ers, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect with terror and 
remorse the conduct by which he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation 
which had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio in Paimonia. 
He was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, where tlie general Barbatio, 
with a select band of soldiers, who could neither be moved by pity, nor cor- 
rupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his illustrious victim. 

In the evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns 
of caesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a sequestered prison which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which he felt was 
soon increased by the appearance of his implacable enemy the eunuch 
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Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to 
interrogate him concerning the administmtion of the East. The ceesar sank 
under we weight of shame and guilt, confessed all tlie criminal actions, and 
all the treasonable designs, with which he was charged; and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation of Constantins, 
who reviewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the examination. 

The emperor was convinced that his own safety was incompatible with 
the life of his cousin ; tlie sentence of death was signed, despatched, and exe- 
cuted ; and the nephew of (\)nstantine, with his hands tied behind his back, 
was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefa(‘t(»r. Those who are inclined 
to palliate the cruelties of Constaiitius, assert that he soon relented, and 
endeavoured to recall the Idoody mandate: hut that the second messenger 
intrusted with the reprieve was detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the 
unforgiving temper of (Tallus, and were desirous of reimitingto their empire 
the weiilth^ provinces of the East. 


CON8TA^TIrS \NU .ITLIAN 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all the numerous 
posterity of Constantins (''hlorus. The misfortune of his royal birth in- 
volved him 111 the disgrace of Galliis. From his retirement in the happy 
country of Ionia he was conveyed under a strong guard to the court of 
Mediolanum, where he languished above seven months in continual apprehen- 
sion of suffering the same ignominious death, which was daily inflicted, 
almost before his e>es, on the friends and adherejits of his persecuted family. 
His looks, his gestures, his silence, were smmtinised witli malignant curiosity, 
and he was perpetually assaulted by enemies wliom he had never offended, 
and by arts to which he w'as a stranger. But in the school of adversity, 
Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of firmness and discretion. He de- 
fended his honour, as well as his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
eunuchs, w’ho endeavoured to extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and 
wliilst he cautiously sujipressed his grief and resentment, he nobly disdained 
to flatter the tj'rant, by any seeming approbation of his brother’s murder. 
Julian most ilevoully ascribes his miraculous deli\erance to the protection 
of the gods, who had exempted his innocence from the sentence of destruc- 
tion pronounced by tlieir justice against the impious house of Constantine. 
As the most effectual instrument of their provitlence, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the steady and generous friendship of the empress Eusebia, a w'omaii 
of beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant which she had gained over the 
mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some measure the powerful con- 
sj)iracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his patroness, Julian was 
admitted into the imperial presence; he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom, he was heard with favour ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of his 
enemies, who urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Gallus, 
the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the council. But the effects 
of a second interview were dreaded by the eunuchs ; and Julian was advised 
to withdraw for a while into the neighbourhood of Mediolanum, till the 
emperor thought proper to assign the city of Athens for the place of his 
honourable exile. 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, reso- 
lute to achieve the generous design which she had undertaken, was not 
unmindful of the care of his fortune. After an obstinate, though secret 
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struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted to the ascend- 
ency of the empress ; and it was resolved that Julian, after celebrating his 
nuptii^ wiUi Helena, sister of Constantins, should be appointed, with the 
title of Csesar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps. 

Although the order which recalled him to court was probably accom- 
panied by some intimation of his approaching greatness, he appeals to the 
people of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled sorrow, when he was 
reluctantly torn away from his beloved retirement. 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned to consult 
with the senate in the choice of a colleague, but they were anxious that their 
nomination should be ratified by the consent of the army. On this solemn 
occasion, the guards, with the other troops whose stations were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mediolanum, appeared under arms ; and Constantius ascended 
his lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who entered the 
same day on the twenty-fifth year of his age. In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor represented the various dangers 
which threatened the prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming a 
csesar for the administration of the West, and his own intention, if it was 
agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the purj)le the 
promising virtues of the nephew of Constantine. 

The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot ; and during 
the slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a verse of liis favourite 
Homer, which he might equally apply to his fortune and to his fears. The 
twenty-four days which the ca*sar si)ent at Mediolanum after his iiuestiture, 
and the first months of his (Tallic reign, de\oted to a splendid but 
severe captivity; nor could tlie acquisition of honour compensate for the 
loss of freedom. 

The protection of the Rha‘tian frontier, and the persecution of the west- 
ern church, detained Constantius in Italy abo^e eighteen month.s after the 
departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned into the East, lie indulged 
his pride and curiosity in a visit to tlie ancient capital. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had received from this journey excited 
him to the generous emulation of be.stowing on the Romans some memorial of 
his owu gratitude and munificence. His first idea was to imitate the eques- 
trian and colossal statue which he had seen in the forum of Trajan ; but when 
he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the execution, he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. 


THE QtJADIAN AND S ARM ATT AN WARS 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the alarming 
intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. The dis- 
tractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss which the Roman legions had 
sustained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost without 
defence, to the light cavalry of the barbarians ; and particularly to the in- 
roads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to have exchange! 
the institutions of Germany for the arms and military arts of their Sarmatian 
allies. The garrisons of the frontier were insufiicient to check their prog* 
ress ; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to assemble, from 
the extremities of his dominions, the flower of the Palatine troops, to take 
the field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, with the preceding 
autumn and the ensuing spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The 
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emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
enoountered his march, penetrated into me heart of the country of the Quad!, 
and severely retaliated the calamities which they had inflicted on the Roman 
province. The dismayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace ; 
they offered the restitution of his captive subjects, as an atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future conduct. While 
Constantius gave laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished 
with specious compassion the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and who formed a very 
considerable accession to the power of the Quadi. The emperor, embracing 
11 generous but artful system of policy, released the Sarmatians from the 
bands of this liuiniliating dependence, and restored them, >»y a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government of a king, 
the friend and ally of the republic. He declared his resolution of asserting 
the justice of tlieir cause, and of securing the peace of the provinces by the 
extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners 
were still infected with the vices of their servile origin ; and the final com- 
bat WHS only terminated hy the extinction of the name and nation of the 
I^iinigantes. The free Sarmatians were leinstated in the possession of their 
iincient seats; and although Constantins distrusted the IcMtj’ of their cliar- 
iicter, he entertained some hopes that a sense of gratitude might influence 
their future conduct. 

SArOlfs OF MKKOForAMl \ 

While the Roman eniperoi and the Persian monarch, at the distance of 
tiiiee thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against the barbarians 
of the Danube and of the Ox us, tlieir intermediate frontier experienced the 
N icisMludes of a languid war, and a prei*drioiis truce. Two of the eastern 
ministers of Constantius, the prictorian prefect Musonian, wliose abilities 
were disgraced by the w,int of truth and integrity, and Cassian, duke of 
Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteiim soldier, opened a s(*cret negotiation with 
the satra]) Tamsapor. These overtures of peace, translated into the servile 
and flattering language of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Great 
King; who resolved to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he w'as 
inclined to grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, wrhom he invested with 
that character, was honourably received in his passage through Antioch and 
Constantinople ; he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and at his first 
audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the haughty 
epistle of his sovereign. A few days after the departure of Narses, three 
ambassadors were sent to the court of Sapor, who was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. The ambas- 
sadors of Rome retired without success, and a second embassy of a still more 
honourable rank was detained in strict confinement, and threatened either 
w’ith death or exile. 

The military historian, Ammianus, who was himself despatched to observe 
the army of the Persians as they were preparing to construct a bridge of boats 
over the Tigris, beheld from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the 
edge of the horizon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. Sapesr 
appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendour of his purple. The Romaii 
deserter, who in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had p^dently 
advised that instead of wastii^ tba summer in<4:edious and difficult sieg^ he 
should march directly to the Siphrates, and press forwards without delay to 
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seiie the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians were no 
sooner advanced into the plains of Mesopotamia than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could retard their progress or defeat 
t^ir design. Their skilful gmde, changing his plan of operations, then con- 
ducted the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a shallow and 
accessible stream. Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of 
Nisibis ; but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether 
the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into immediate sub- 
mission. The sacrilegious insult of a random dart, which glanced against 
the royal tiara, convinced him of his error ; and the indignant monarch lis- 
tened with impatience to the advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to 
sacrifice the success of his ambition to the gratification of his resentment. 
The following day Grumbates advanced towards the gates with ii select body 
of troops, and required the instant surrender of the city as tii^ only atonement 
which could be accepted for such an act of rashness and insolence. His pro- 
posals were answered by a general discharge, and his only son, a beautiful 
and validnt youth, was pierced through the heart by a javelin shot from one 
of the ballistic. 

The ancient city of Amid, or Amida, was provided witli an arsenal «>f 
military engines, and the ordinary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legions, when the place was invested by the arms of Sapor. In one of 
the fiercest of his repeated assaults, Amida was betrayed by tlie treachery 
of a deserter, who inmeated to the barbarians a secret and neglected stair- 
case scooped out of the rock that liangs over tlie stream of the Tigris. The 
soldiers, the citizens, their wives, their children, all who had not time to 
escape through the opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a 
promiscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. As soon 
as the first transports of \ ictory had subsided. Sapor was at leisure to retieet 
that to chastise a disobedient city, he had lo.st the do^er of his troops, and 
the most favourable season for conquest. Thiity thousand of his veterans 
had fallen under the walls of Amida, during the continuance of a siege which 
lasted seventy-three days; and the disajipointed monarch returned to his 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortitication. Instead of aspiring iji 
the ensuing spring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to content 
himself with tlie reduction of two fortified cities of Mesojiotamia, Singara, 
and Bezabde. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, and sent 
into remote captivity on the extreme confines of Persia. After dismantling 
the walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary and sequestered 
place ; but he carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in that 
important post a garrison or colony of veterans, amply supplied with every 
means of defence, and animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and would 
have exercised, the abilities of the most consummate general ; and it seemed 
fortunate for the state, that it was the actual province of the brave Ursicinus, 
who alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In the hour 
of danger, Ursicinus was removed from his station by the intrigues of the 
eunuchs ; and the military command of the East was bestowed, % the same 
influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of age. By a second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant counsels, UrsicinaB was 
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again despatched to the frontier *o£ Mesopotamia, and condemned to sustaiii 
the labours of a war, the honours of which had been transferred to his 
unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed hie indolent station under the walls of 
Edessa, and whenever Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan of opera- 
tions to relieve the distress of Amida, the timid and envious commander 
alleged that he was restrained by his positive orders from endangering the 
safety of the trooiia. Amida w'as at length taken; its bravest defenders, 
wlio had escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in ihe Roman camp by 
the hand of the executioner ; and ITrsicinus himself, after supporting the 
disgrace of a partial incpiiry, was jninished for tlic misconduct of Sabinian by 
tlie loss of Ids military rank. Aftt^r Con.slantius had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, he proceeded b^ slnw marches into the East; and 
after he had wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed u power- 
ful army the siege of Bcz.dule. The walls A\(‘re shaken b}’- tla* reiterat<*d 
elTorts of the enormous of the battering-rams; the town was reduced 

to the hist (‘xtremitv; but it was 'Jtill defended b\ the ]>atieiil and intre]>id 
^alour of the garrisim, tdl the ajiproaeli of the rainy season obliged the em- 
peror to raise the si<*ge, and inglorionsl} to retreat into his winter quarters 
at Anti<»eh. Tin* })ride of (‘oiiM.mtius, and the iu^eiiiiiU of his courtiers, 
v«‘re at a loss to <liscover any materials for paneg\ric in the events of the 
Persian War; uhile the glory of his eousiii .1 iilian, to whose military com- 
maml he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proidaiined to the world 
in the concise narrative of his exphuts. 


.Tl’iaAN IN ClAUL 

In the blind fury of ci^il discord, C'onstantius had ab.indoned to the 
barbauans of (iermany the countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged the 
authority of his ri\al. A numerous swarm of Franks and Alainaniii w'ere 
in\ited to cross the Rhine by ]>resenls ami promises, by the liopes of spoil, 
and by a jicrjadual grant of all the territories which they might subdue. 

Julian had liceii sent to Gaul immediately after he liad received the purple 
at Mediolanum, with a feeble retinue of fitlO soldiers. At Vienna, where he 
passed a painful and anxious w'inter in tlie hands of those ministers to w’hom 
Constantins had intrusted the direction of his conduct, the caesar w'as informed 
of the siege and deliverance of Augustoduiium. Tliat large and ancient city, 
l»rotected only by a ruined w'all and pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the 
generous resolution of a few veterans, w'ho resumed their arms for the de- 
fence of their country. In Ins march from Augustoduiium, through the 
heart of the (rallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour the earliest op- 
portunity of signalising his courage. At the head of a small body of archers 
and heavy cavalry, he preferred the shorter but the more dangerous of two 
roads ; and sometimes eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the bar- 
barians, he arrived with honour and safety at the Roman camp near Rheims. 
The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, 
and they marched from Rheims in search of the enemy with a confidence 
which had almost proved fatal to them. The Alumanni, familiarised to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their scattered forces, and seiz- 
ing the opportunity of a dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevitable disorder ooidd pe 
remedied, two legions were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by experience, 
that caution and vigilance are the most important lessons of the art of war. 

H. W. — TOU VI. 2 1 
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In a second and more successful action, he recovered and establuhed his 
military fame ; but as the agility of the barbarians saved them mm the 
pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He advanced, how- 
ever, to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed the ruins of Cologne,* convinced 
himself of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the approach of 
winter, discontented with the court, with his army, and with his own suc- 
cess. The power of the enemy was yet unbroken, and the esesar had no 
sooner separated liis troops, and iixed his own quarters at Sens, in Die centre 
of Gaul, than he was surrounded and besieged by a numerous liost of Ger- 
mans. Reduced in this extremity to the resources of his own mind, he dis- 
played a prudent intrepidity, which compensated for all the deficiencies of 
the place and garrison ; and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, were 
obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword for 
this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection that lie was aban- 
doned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to d(‘struction, by those who were 
bound ^to assist him by every tie of honour and lidelity. Marcellus, master- 
general of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders 
of the court, beheld A\itli supine inditiereiiee the distress of Julian, and had 
restrained the troops under his command from marcliing to the relief of 
Sens. If the ca^sar had dissembled in silence so dangerous an insult, his 
person and authority would have been exposed to tlie eontemj>t of the 
world ; and if an action so criminal liad been suffered to pass with impunity, 
the emperor would have confirmed the suspicions wliieh received a very 
specious colour from his past conduct towards the princes uf the Flavian 
family. Marcellus was recalled and gently dismissed frtun his oflice. In 
his room Severus was ajipointed general of the cavalry ; an experienced 
soldier, of approved courage and fidelity, who could advise with lesjiect and 
execute with zeal and who submitted, without reluctaiiei*, to the supreme 
command which Julian, liy the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gaul. 

A very judicious plan of operations ^vas adopted for the approaching cam- 
paign. Julian himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran banils and 
of some new levies, boldly jienetrated into the centre of the fferman canton- 
ments and carefully re-established the fortifications of Savernc® in an 
advantageous post, which would either check tlio incursions or intercept the 
retreat of the enemy. At the same time Harbatio, general of the infantry, 
advanced from Mediolanum with an army of thirty thousand men, and 
passing the mountains, prepared to throw a bridge over the Rliine near 
Basilia. It was reasonable to expect that the Alamanni, pressed on either 
side by the Roman arms, would soon l)e forced to evacuate the provinces of 
Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native country. But the hopes 
of the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, or the envy, or the secret 
instructions, of Barbatio, who acted as if he had been the enemy of the 
CSQsar, and the secret ally of the barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to return almost before the 
gates of his camp, may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the treason- 
able act of burning a ;aumber of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, 
which would have been of the most essential service to the army of Gaul, 
was an evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Germans 
despised an enemy who appeared destitute either of power or of inclination 
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to offend*them ; and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support, and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous 
situation, where he could neither remain with safety, nor retire with honour. 


jrLTAN REPULSES THE ALAMANNI AND THE PRANKS 

As soon as tliey wore deli\ered from the fears of invasion, the Ala- 
maiini prepared to cliastise the Roman ^outh, who presumed to dispute the 
possession of tlnat c-ouiitry, wliicli they elainn'cl tlieir own by the right 
of coinpiest and of treaties. 'J'hey emphnrd three day^ and ns many 
niglits, in transporting o\er tlie Rhine military ]»o\\er.^. The fierce 

Chnodoni.ir, shaking the ponderous jaxelin which he liad vict«>nously wielded 
against llie brotl'er of Mai'nentius, led the \an of the bs^'hanaiif*, and mod- 
erated l)y liis expenenc(‘ tln» martial ardour which his example* insjnred. 
lie was followed by six otluu' kings, by ten princes of regrd ex1ra<*tion, b;y 
a long train <»f liigh-sj»irited nobles, and by thirty-fue thousand of the 
bravest w'arriors of tin* irilies of (4ennain. The e«>iifidenee derived from 
the view’ <if their own strength was increased by the intelligence which they 
reci'ived fioni a desertiT, tliat the c»s.ir, wdth a feeble army of thirteen 
thousand men, occupied a post about one-and-tw’cntj miVs from their camp 
of Strasbiirg. 

With this iiiadecpiate force, Julian resolved to encounter the barbarian 
host; and the clianee of a general action w'us jireferred to the tedious and 
uncertain operation of se[)arately engaging tlio dispersed parties of the Ala- 
inanni. 'Die Romans inarched in close order, and in tw’o columns, the cavalry 
on th(‘ nglii, tlie infantry on the left; and the day was so far spent when 
they appeared in sight of the enemy, tliat Julian w’as desirous of deferring 
llie battle till the n(*.\t morning, and of allow’ing his troops to recruit their 
exhausted strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yield- 
ing, howe\er, willi some reluctance to the cl.imours of the soldiers, and even 
to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them to justif} by their valour the 
eager iinpatieiice, wdiieh, in case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
w ith the ejuthets of rashness and presumption. The trumpets sounded, the 
military shout w as lieard througli the field, and the tw’o armies rushed with 
ecpial fury to the charge. The ca*sar, wdio conducted in person his right 
wing, depended on the dexterity of hi.s archers and the weight of his cuiras- 
siers. But his ranks were instantly broken bj’ an irregular mixture of light 
horse and of light infantry, and he liad the mortification of beholding the 
flight of six hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers. The fugitives were 
stoj)ped and rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, who, careless 
of his ow’ii safety, threw himself before them, and, urging every motive of 
shame and honour, led them back against the victorious enemy. The con- 
flict hetw’een the tw'o lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The Ger- 
possessed the superiority of strength and stature, the Romans that of 
discipline and temper; and as the barbarians, who served under the stand- 
ard of the empire, united the respective advantages of both parties, their 
strenuous efforts, guided by a skilful leader, at length determined the event 
of the day. 

The Homans lost four tribunes and 243 soldiers in this memorable 
battle of Strasburg, which was so glorious to the csesar and so salutary 
to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alamanni were 
slain in the field, without including those who were drowned in the Rhine, 
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or transfixed with darts while they attempted to swim across the river. 
Chnodomar himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave companions who had devoted themselves to follow in life or death the 
fate of their chieftain. Julian received him with military pomp in the council 
of his officers ; and expressing a generous pity for the fallen state, dissembled 
his inward contempt for the abject humiliation of his captive. Instead of 
exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alamanni, as a grateful spectacle to 
the cities of (iaul, lie respectfully laid at the feet of the enqieror this splendid 
trophy of his victory. C’hnodomar experienced an honourable treatment, 
but the impatient barbarian could not long survive his «lcfeat, his confine- 
ment, and his exile. 

After Julian had repulsed the Alamanni from the provinces of the upper 
Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer to 
the ocean on the coniines of Gaul and (iermaiiy ; and wlio, from their 
numbers, and still more from their intrepid valour, had evfer been esteemed 
the most formidable of the barbarians. Although they were stronglv ac- 
tuated, by the allurements of rapine, they professed a disinterested love of 
war, which they considered as the suin-eme honour and fclicit}' of human 
nature ; and their minds and bodies were so completely hardened by per- 
petual action, that, according to the lively expression of "an orator, the snows 
of winter were as plea.sant to thcun as the flowers of sj)ring. In tlie month of 
December which followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian attacked a body 
of six hundred Franks, who had thrown themselves into two eastlcs on the 
Mosa. Ill that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
siege of fifty-four days ; till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of the river left them no 
hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the tirst time, to dis]»ense with 
the ancient hnv, w'hich eommaiided them to com pier or to die. 

The ciesar at once sent his cajdives to the court f)f (’onstantiiis, who, 
accepting them as a valuable jiresent, rejoiced in th(* opportunity of adding 
so many heroes to the choicest trooj>8 of his domestic guards. The obstinate 
resistjince of this handful of Franks apprised Julian ot the difficulties of 
the exjieditioii which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rajiid diligenee surprised and astonished the 
active barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to ]>rovide theiiiseUes witli biscuit 
for twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Toiigies, while the 
enemy still supposed him in his winter quarters at Paris, expecting the slow 
arrival of his convoys from Aquitaiiia. Without allowing the Franks to 
unite or deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from (cologne to the ocean; 
and by the terror as well as by the success of his arms, soon reduced the 
suppliant tribes to implore the clemency and to obey the commands of their 
conqueror. The Chamavians submissively retired" to tlieir former habita- 
tions beyond the Rhine, but the Salians w'ere permitted to possess their 
new establishment of Toxandria as the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman 
Empire. The treaty w'as ratified by solemn oaths, and perpetual inspectors 
were appointed to reside among the Franks witli the authority of enforcing 
the strict observance of the conditions. An incident is related, interesting 
enough in itself and by no means repugnant to the character of Julian, who 
ingeniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe of the tragedy. 
When the Chamavians sued for peace, he required the son of their king as 
the only hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful silence, interrupted 
by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the barbarians ; and their 
aged chief lamented in pathetic language that his private loss was now 
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embittered by a sense of the public calamity. While the Chamavians lay 
rostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal captive, whom they believed to 
ave been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes ; and as soon as the 
tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the caesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms : Behold the son, the prince wdiom ^ou wept. You 
had lost him by your fault. God and the Romans have restoretl him to 
you. 1 shall still lueserve and educate the youth, rather as a monument 
of my own virtut* than as a pledge of your sincerity. Should you presume to 
violate the faith which you have sworn, 
the arms of the republic will a\enge the 
perfidy not on the innoeent but on the 
guil ty . " The barbarians withdrew fr< nn 
liis presence, impressed with the warmest 
sentimonts of gratitude and admiiation. 


EXPEDITION" HEYOND THE UHIXE 

It \Aas lujt enough for Julian to have 
delivered the pro\inces of (Jaul from the 
barbdi'iuiis of Germany. He asjiired t4» 

« ‘inula te tlie glory of the first and most 
illustrious of tlie emperors, after w'hose 
evain]>le he com posed his own eommeii- 
t.iries of the Gallic W.ir. (\esar has re- 
lated 'with conscious pride the manner 
in A\hich he twice passed the Rhine. 

Julian could boast that before he as- 
sunii'd the title of Augustus, he had car- 
lied the Roman eagles beyond that great 
river in three successful exjiedithuis. 

The eoiistern.ilioii of the Germans after 
the battle of Strasburg encouraged him 
to the lirst attempt, and the reluctance 
of the troops soon yielded to the persua- 
si\e elo(iueiice of a leader who shared 
the fatigues and dangers which he im- 
posed on the meanest of the soldiers. 

The villages on either side of the Mauuis 
( Main), which were plentifully stored 
Avith corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading armv. The principal 
houses, ecinstructed with some imitation of Roman elegance, were consumed 
hy the flames; and the ciesar boldly adv'anced about ten miles, till his prog- 
ress was stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by subter- 
raneous passjiges, which threatened, with secret siicires and ambush, every 
step of the assailants. 

The ground was already covered with snow; and Julian, after repairing 
an ancient castle wliieh liad been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
ten months to the submissive barbarians. At the expiration of the truce 
Julian undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine to humble the pride 
of Surinar and Hortaire, two of the kings of the Alamanni, who had been 
present at the battle of Strasburg. They promised to restore all the Roman 
captives who yet remained alive ; and as the csQsar had procured an exact 
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account from the cities and villages of Gaul of the inhabitants whom they 
had lost, he detected every attempt to deceive him with a degree of readi- 
ness and accuracy which almost established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. 

His third expedition was still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected their military powers and moved along 
the opposite banks of the river with a design of destroying the bridge 
and of preventing the passage of the Romans. Rut tliis judicious jdan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three hiindr(‘d light- 
armed and active soldiers were detached in forty small boats, to tall down 
the stream in silence, and to land at some distance from tin* posts of the 
enemy. They executed tlieir orders with so much boldness and celerity 
that they had almost surprised the barbarian chiefs, who r«‘turued in tlie 
fearless conlidence of intoxication from one of their noctuinal festivtils. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter and devas- 
tation, it is suflicient to (deserve that Juliiiu dictated his own conditions of 
peace to six of the haughtiest kings of tlie Alamanni, three of w'liom were 
permitted to view the se\ere discipline and martial jxnnp of a Itoinan (‘amp. 
Followed by twenty thousand captives, wdioin he had it*scued from the cliains 
of the barbarians, the egesar repassed the Rhine, aftei teriniiiating a w'ar, the 
success of which has been compared to the ancient glories of tlie Punic and 
Cimbric victories. 


.lUUAN AS (MVK' UriXll 

As soon as tlie valour and conduct of Julian bad secured an inter\al 
of peace, he applied himselt to a w'ork mun* congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temi»er. The cities of (iaul, which laid siilToied from the in- 
roads of the barbarians, he diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, 
between Mogonliacuin and the mouth ot tlu* Rhine, an* mentioned, as having 
been rebuilt and fortified by order of Julian. The vampiished lienmins 
had submitted to the just but humiliating condition of prejiaring and convey- 
ing the necessary materials. The active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution 
of the work, and such w'as the spirit w’hich he diffused among the troojis that 
the auxiliaries themselves, w'aiving their exemption from any duties of fatigue, 
contended in the most servile labours with the diligence of the Roman soldiers. 
It was incumbent on the ca*sar to provide for the subsistence, as well as for 
the safety, of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. Tlie desertion of the 
former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been the fatal and inevitable 
consequences of famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been in- 
terrupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty harvests of the continent 
were supplied, by his paternal care, from the jilenty of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred large barks, framed in tlie forest of the Ardennes, made several 
voyages to the coast of Britain ; and, returning laden wdth corn, sailed up 
the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the several towms and fortresses 
^ong the banks of the river. The arms of Julian had restored a free and 
secure navigation, which Constantins had offered to purchase at the expense 
of his dignity, and of a tributary present of two thousand pounds of silver. 
The emperor parsimohiouEdy refused to his soldiers the sums which he granted 
with a lavish and trembling hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, as 
well as the firmness, of Julian was put to a severe trial, when he took the 
field with a discontented army which had already served two campaigns 
without receiving any regular pay or any extraordinary donative. 
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A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects was the rul- 
ing principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the administration of 
Julian. He devoted the leisure of his winter quarters to the offices of civil 
government ; and affected to assume, with more pleasure, the cliaracter of a 
magistrate, than that of a genera]. Hefore lie took the field, he devolved on 
the provincial governors most of tlio public and private causes which had 
been r(‘ferred to his tribunal ; but, on his return, he carefully revised their 
jiroceedings, mitigated tlie rigour of the law, and jironounced a second judg- 
ment oil the juilges themsehes. Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, and indisei'eet and intemperate zeal for justice, he restrained with 
calmness and dignity the w’armth of an a<lv<icatc* wdio prosecuted, h^r extor- 
tifui, the lu-esident of tlie Narhonneso proMiiee. “Who wdl c'^r be found 
guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, ‘‘if it he enough to den,\ 
“And who,” replied Julian, “will oxer he innocent, it be buffichnit to 
alliriu?” 

In the general administration of peace and war the intei’est of the sov- 
crtMLjn is commonly tlie same as that of liis people ; hut t oiistantius would 
have thought liiiiiself deeply injured if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him of aii\ jiart of the tribute which he extorted from an oppressed and 
exhausted country. The prince who was invested with the ensigns of royalty 
might sometimes presume to correct the rapacious insolence of his inferior 
agents; to e\i»ose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier 
mode ot eol lection. But the management of the finances W'as more safely 
entrusted to Florcntius, pra*torian prefeet of (laul, an effeminate tyrant, in- 
eai)ahle of jiity or remorse ; and the haughty minister eoniplaiiied of the 
most decent ami gentle opposition, w’hile Julian himself was ratlier inclined 
to ('(‘iisure tin* w'eakiiess of his own behaviour. The caesar had rejected 
x\ith al)liorn‘iiee a mandati* for the levy of an extraordinary tax, a new' 
su[K*riiulietion, which llio prefect had offered for his signature ; and the faith- 
ful picture of the public misery, by which he had been obliged to justify his 
refusal, offen(h*d llie court of ronstuntiiia. 

W e may enjoy reading of the sentimenls of Julian, as he expresses them 
W'itli xvaniitli and freedom, in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. 
After stating his owm conduct, he proceeds in the following terms : “Was 
it possible for the disci])le of l*lato and Aristotle to act otherwise than 
I have done ? Could 1 abandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care? 
Was I not called upon to defend them from the repeated injuries of these 
unfeeling robbers ? A tribune xvho deserts his post is punished with death, 
and deprived of the honours of burial. With what justice could I pronounce 
his sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty far more 
sacred and far more important ? God has placed me in this elex'ated post 
— Ills providence will guard and support me. Should I be condemned to 
suffer, I shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
science. Would to heaven that I still possessed a counsellor like Sallust! 
If they think proper to send me a successor, T shall submit without reluc- 
tance ; and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, 
than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil.” The precarious and de- 
pendent situation of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed his defects. 
The young hero, who supported in Gaul the throne of Constantius, was not 
permitted to reform the vices of the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless he had been able to 
revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts of indus- 
try and refinement among their savage enemies, he could not entertain any 
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rational hopes of securing the public tranquillity either by the peace or con- 
(mest of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended for a short time 
uie inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been so long 
exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic tyranny ; 
and the spirit of industry was revived with the hope of enjoyment. Agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce again flourislied under the protection 
of the laws ; and the curia*, or civil corporations, were again lillcd with use- 
ful and respectable members ; tlie youth were no hmger apj)rchensive of 
marriage, and married persons were no longer apprehensive of posterity ; 
the public and private festivals were celebrated with customary p(nnj), and 
the frequent and secure intercourse of the jirovinces displayed the image of 
national prosperity. A mind like that of Julian must have felt the general 
happiness of which he was the author, but he viewed with piouliar satisfac- 
tion and complacency the city of Paris, the scat of his winter residence and 
the object even of his jiartial affection. That splendid capital, which now 
embraces an ample territory on either side of the Seine, -was originally con- 
fined to the small island in the midst of the liver, from whence the inhabitants 
derived a supply of pure \\at(‘r. The river bathed the foot of the walls, and 
the town w’as accessible only by two wooden bridge's. 

A forest o\erspread the northern side of the Seine, but on the south, the 
ground, which now' bears the name of the university, was covered with houses 
and adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an atjueducl, and a Field 
of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops. The se\crity of the climate 
was tempered by the neighbourhood of the ocean ; ami w ith some precautions, 
which experience liad taught, the \ine and tig tree w'ere successfull} culti- 
vated. But, in remarkable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the 
huge pieces of ice that floated dow'n the stream, might be compared, by an 
Asiatic, to the blocks of wliite marble wdiicli were extracted from the quarries 
of Phrygia. The licentiousness and corruption of Antioch recall(*d to the 
memory of Julian the severe and simple manners of his beloved Liitctia, 
where the amusements of the theatre w'ere unknow n or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the br.ivc and lionest sim- 
plicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the iiitemi>eraiice, which was the 
only stain of the Celtic character. If Julian could now revisit the capital 
of France, he might converse with men of science and genius, capable of 
understanding and of instructing a disciple of the Greeks ; he might excuse 
the lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has never been 
enervated b}' the indulgence of luxury, and he must applaud the perfection 
of that inestimable art, which softens and refines and embellishes the inter- 
course of social life. 


THE JEALOUSY OF UONBTANTIUS 

While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of eunuchs 
and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with transport in every part 
of the empire, except- in the palace of Constantins. The barbarians of Ger* 
many had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young crosar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed his elevation, 
were offended by his virtues ; and they justly considered the friend of the 
people as the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was doubt- 
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ful, the buffoons of the palace, who were skilled in the language of satire, 
tried the efficacy of those arts which they had so often practised with success. 
They easily discovered that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation ; 
the ridiculous epithets of a hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, 
were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic warrior ; and his 
modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a 
loquacious (ireek, a speciildtiAe soldier, who liad studied the art of war 
amidst the groves of the dcademy. The voice of imilicious folly tv as at 
length silenced by the bliouls of t ictury ; the conqueror of the Franks and 
Alamaniii could no longer ])e painted as an object of contempt ; and the 
moniireli himself was meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant tiie 
hoiioiiidble reward of bis labours. In the letters crowned wit^laurel, which, 
according to ancient custom, were {iddressed to the pro\ inoes, the name of 
Julian was omitted. Constantins had made his dispositions in peison ; he had 
signalised his valour in the foremost ranks; his militarv conduct had secured 
the victory; and tin* <*dpti\e king of the barbarians was presented to liim on 
the iield (»f battle, fiom which he tvas at that time distant about forty dajs* 
jouriie^V . So extra\agant a fal)le was incajiable. howc\ei, ot deceiving the 
public credulitv, or even of .satistyiiig the jiiidc ol the emperor himself. 
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Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans accompanied 
the rising fortunes of Julian, his dibcoiileiited mind was prepared to receive 
the subtle poison of those artful sj'copliants, wdio coloured their mischievous 
designs w ith the fairest appearances of truth and candour. Instead of de- 
preciating the merits of Julian, they acknowdedged, and even exaggerated, 
his popular fame, superior talents, and important services. But they darkly 
insinuated that the virtues of the ciesar might instantly be converted into 
the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude should prefer their 
inclinations to their duty ; or if the general of a victorious army should be 
tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, and independent 
greatness. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the eastern 
provinces, offered a specious pretence for the design which wras artfully con- 
certed by the imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm^ the cassar ; to 
recall those faithful troojis who guarded his person and dignity; and to 
employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, the hardy yeterans 
who had vanquished, on tlie banks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of 
Germany, While Julian used the laborious hours of his winter quarters at 
Paris in the administration of power, which, in his hands, was exercise 
of virtue, he was surprised by luvsty arrival of a tribune and a notary. 
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with positive orders from the emperor which they were directed to execute, 
and he was commanded not to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure, 
that four entire legions, tlie Celta3 and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Bata- 
vians, should be separated from the standard of Julian, under which they had 
acquired their fame and discipline; that in each of the remaining bands 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected ; and iliat this num- 
erous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should instantly begin 
their march, and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening 
of the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia. The ciesar foresaw and lamented 
the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who engaged 
their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should never be obliged to 
pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome and the personal honour of Julian 
had been pledged for the observance of this condition. Such an act of treach- 
er}' and oppression would destroy the confidence and excite the resentment 
of the independent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their possessions. The 
legions^ries, who enjoyed the titles and privileges of Romans, were enlisted 
for the general defence of the republic ; but those mercenary troops heard 
with cold indifference the antiquated names of the republic and of Rome. 
Attached, either from birth or long habit, to tin* climate ami manners of (Jaul, 
they loved and admired Julian ; they despised, and ]>ei‘liaps hated, the 
emperor; they dreaded the hihorions march, the Persian arrows, ,ind the 
burning deserts of Asia. Thev claimed as th(*irowii the countrx whii*h they 
had saved; and excused their want of s]»irit, h\ jileading the sacred and 
more immediate duty of protecting their families and friends. 

The apprehensions of the Gauls w'ere dcriveil from tlie knowledge of the 
inevitable danger. As soon as the pro\inces were (‘xhaiisted of their mili- 
tary strength, the Germans w'ouhl \ioIate a treaty w'hieh had been imposed 
on their fears; and, iiotw ithstamling tlie abilities and Miloiir of Jiili.in, the 
general of a nominal army, to whom the public calamiti(*s w’ouhl he im- 
puted, must find himself, after a vain resistance, eitlier a pi isoner in tlie camp 
of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of C’oiistantius. If Julian com- 
plied with the orders which lie had recei\ed, he w'ould subsiTihe to his own 
destruction, and that of a jieople wdio deserved his affection. But a positive 
refusal was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of w^ar. The inexorable 
jealousy of the emperor, the peremptor}’’, and jicrhajis insidious, nature of 
his commands, left not any room for a fair ajiology or candid interpretation ; 
and the dependent station of the caisar scarcely allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian ; he could no longer 
apply to the faithful couii.sels of Sallust, wlio had been removed from his 
office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs. Unable to resist, unwnlling to 
compl}", Julian expressed, in the most serious terms, his w'ish, and even his 
intention of resigning the purple, which he coidd not preserve wdth honour, 
but which he could not abdicate With safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian w’us c()mj)elled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject ; and that the sover- 
eign alone was entitled to judge of the public w'elfare. He issued the 
necessary orders for ,carrying into execution the commands of Ooustan- 
tius ; a part of the troops began their march for the A1])S ; and the detach- 
ments from the several garrisons moved towards their respective places of 
assembly. They advanced wdth difficulty through the trembling and 
affrighted croAvds of iiroviiicials, Avho attempted to excite their pity by 
silent despair, or loud lamentations ; while the wives of the soldiers, 
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holding their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, 
in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This scene 
of general distress afflicted the humanity of the cassar ; he granted a suffi- 
cient number of post-wagons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers, endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was constrained to 
inflict, and increased, by the most laudable arts, his own popularity , and the 
discontent of the exiled troops. 


.TTLIAN A<’rLAIMEI) VI (JUSTUS 

As soon as tlie ai>proacli of the tnmps was announced, the ctesar went 
out to meet thcni, and asctuulcd his tribunal, wliich had liecn erected in a 
plain before ilie gates of the city . After distinguishing the officers and 
soldiers who by tlieir rank or merit deserved a poeuliar atlenticui, Julian 
addicssed himself in a stiidic<l oration to the surrounding multitude; he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause ; encouraged tliera to ac- 
cept, with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eye of a jiowerful and 
lilicral monarch ; and admonished them, that the commands of the augustus 
required an instant and cheerful obedicnee. Tln‘ solditu’s v\bo wore appre- 
hensive of ofl'onding their general by an ihdecent ehimonr, or of belying 
their siniliineiils In false and venal aeclnmations, iiuiintained an obstinate 
silence, and, after a short paust*. v\eie dismissed to tludr qiiarteis. The 
jirineipal otlieers were entertained by the ciesar, ''^ho }>rofessed, in the 
warmest language of frieiidsliii), liis desire and his inability to reward, 
a<!C(uding to their deserts, the brave eonipanions of his vietories. They 
retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
lianlship of their fate, wdiich tore them from tlieir beloved general and 
their native country. 

Tlie only expedient which could prevent their separation w'us boldly agi- 
tated and aj)j)roved ; the popular resentment was insensibly’^ moulded into a 
regular emispir.iey ; their just reasons of eomplaini were heightened by pas- 
sion, and their passions were inflamed by wine ; as on the eve of tlieir depar- 
ture the troops vv'ere indulged in lieentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torehes in their liands, 
rushed into the suburbs ; eucompassed the palace, and careless of future 
dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Jt’LI.vn Aucubtus! 
The priiiee, whoso anxious suspense was interrupted bv their disorderly 
aeclainations, secured the doors against their intrusion; and, as long as it 
W’cis in his povv'er, secluded his iierson and dignity from tlie accidents of a 
nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day', the soldiers, whose zeal was irri- 
tated by' opposition, forcibly entered the palace, seized, with respectful 
violence, the object of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords 
through the streets of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated 
shouts sal lit (‘d him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loy’alty inculcated 
the propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and ot jjreparing, for his 
oppressed virtue, the excuse of violence. 

A<ldressiug himself by turns to the multitude and to individuals, be im- 
plored tlieir mercy, and expressed his iudiguatioii ; conjured them not to 
sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured to promise, that if 
they would immediately return to their allegiance, he would undertake to 
obtain from the emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, but even the 
revocation of the orders which had excited their resentment. But the soldiers, 
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who were consciooB of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude 
of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly 
turned into impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible cessar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, and 
their menaces ; nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly assured, that if 
he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was exalted on a shield in 
the presence, and amidst the unanimous acclamations, of the troops ; a rich 
military collar, which was offered b}' chance, supplied the want of a diadem ; 
the ceremony was concluded by the promise of a moderate donative ; and the 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the most 
secret recesses of his apartment. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the ]>ersons of his enemies, 
to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which were formed against his 
life and dignit}", W'ere the cares w'hich emi>loyc<l the first dii^'s of the reign 
of the new emperor. Although he was firmly resohed to maintain the 
station which he had assumed, he was still desirous of sa\ iiig his country 





from the calamities of ci^il w'ar, of declining a contest w'ith the superior 
forces of Constantius, and of preser\ing his own charactei fiom the reproach 
of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of milil,ii \ diid impe- 
rial pomp, Julian showed himself in the Field of Mais to the soldiers, who 
glowed w'ith ardent enthusiaMii in the cause of their pupil, their leailer, and 
their friend. He recapitulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, 
applauded their resolution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetu- 
osity ; nor did he dismiss the assembly, till he had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops that if the emperor of the East w^ould subscribe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, and satisfy themselves 
^ with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he 
composed, in his own name, and in that of the army, a sjjecious and moderate 
epistle, which was delivered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to 
his chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed to receive 
the answer, and observe the dispositions of Constantius. This epistle is 
inscribed with the modest appellation of Csesar ; but Julian solicits, in a 
peremptory, though respectful manner, the confirmation of the title of Augus- 
tus. He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election ; while he justi- 
fies in some measure the resentment and violence of the troops which had 
extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother Con- 
stantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of Spanish horses, to 
recruit ^ army with a select number of barrorian youths, and to accept 
from Ms choice a ptmtorian prefect of approved discretion and fidelity. But 
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lie reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil and military officers, 
with the troops, the revenue, and the sovereignty, of the provinces beyond 
the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to 
distrust the arts of those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the offer r)f a fair and honourable treaty, equally 
advantageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In mis nego- 
tiation, Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the most 
vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian held in readiness for 
immediate action, w’as recruited and augmented by the disorders of the times. 
The cruel persecutions of the facti<»n <»f Magnentius had filled Gaul with 
nunier«)us bands of outlaws and robbers. Tlie} cheerfully acc*»nted the offer 
of a general pardon from a prince w'hom they could trust, hiTuiniited to the 
rcstraiiith of rjiilitary disciidinc, and retained only their implacable hatred to 
the person and government of Constantins. As soon as the season of the 
year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions; 
threw a bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Chwes : and prepared 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who preanmeu that 
they niiglit ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. The 
<litlicult\, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a lahorions march ; 
and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate into a country wdiicli 
former jirinces had considered as inaccessible. 


ciiysTAXTirH versus .ttlian 

The ambassadors of Julian bad been instructed to execute with the 
utmost diligence, their important commission. Rut in their passage through 
Italy and lllyricum, they were detained by t lie tedious and affected delays 
of the pro>incial go^e^nol^s; they w’ere conducted by' slow' journeys from 
Constantinople to Ciesarea in Cappadocia ; and w’hen at length they w'ere 
admitted to the jiresence of Constantins, they' fouml that he had already con- 
cciviMl fnnn the despatches of his own ofiieers, the most unfavourable opinion 
of the conduct of Julian, and of the (iallic army. The letters w'ere heard 
w'ith impatience ; the trembling messengers were dismissed W'itli indignation 
and contempt ; and the looks, the gestures, the furious language of the 
monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic connection which 
might have reconciled the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself. Tlie empress Eusebia had 
preserved to the last moment of her life, the warm and even jealous affection 
w'hich she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild influence might have 
moderated the resentment of a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 

But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punish- 
ment of a private enemy ; he continued his march towards Persia, and thought 
it sufficient to signify the conditions which might entitle Julian and his guuty 
followers to the clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that the 
presumptuous csesar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank 
augustus, which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should descend, 
to his former station of a limited and dependent minister ; that he should 
vest the powers of the state and army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the imperial court ; and that he should trust his safety to the 
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assurances of pardon which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, 
and one of the Aritm favourites of Constantius. Several months were in- 
effectually consumed in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of 
three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch ; and as soon as Julian 
perceived that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate 
the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his life 
and fortune to the chance of a civil war. lie gave a public and military 
audience to the quaestor Leonas ; the haughty epistle of (’onstaiitius was 
read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian protested with the most flatter- 
ing deference, that he was ready to resign the title of Augustus, if he could 
obtain tlie consent of those ^\hom he at*knowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was inqKjtuously silenced ; and the acclama- 
tions of “Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the army, 
of the people, of the republic, which you have saved,” thun(h*rcd at once fnun 
every part of the fiehl, and terriiied the ]>ale ambassador of C’onstantius. 

The situation of Julian rtMpiired a Aigorous and immediate resolution. 
He had discovered, from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sacrificing 
the interest of the state to that (»f the monarch, h.id again exdted the bai- 
barians to invade tlie pro^ince^ of the West. 

The hopes of Julian dt‘pended much less on the number of liis troo])s, 
than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a daring enterprise, 
he a\ailcd himself of e\erv piecaution, as far as prudence could suggest ; 
and whore prudence could no bmger ac(om])an\ his stt‘ps, he trustcil the 
event to ^alour and to f<»rtune. In the neigh bourliofMl of Hale lie assembled 
and divided his army. One body, which consisted of ten thousand mmi, 
was directed under the command of Ne\itta, general of the cavalry, to ad- 
vance through the midland parts of R.etia and iNoiicum. .\ similar division 
of troops, under the orders of Joviiis and Joviniis, jirepared t«) follow th(‘ 
oblique course of the highways, through the Alps, and the northm-n eonlines 
of Italy. The instructions to the generals were conceived with energy 
and precision ; to hasten their march in close ami compai’t columns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, might readily be clianged into 
any order of battle ; to secure themselves against the surjiriscs of the night 
by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to prevent resistance by tlieir unex- 
pected arrival ; to elude examination by their sudden departuie ; to spread 
the opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join their 
sovereign under tlie walls of Sirmium. 

For himself, Julian had reserv'ed a more diflicult part. He selected three 
thousand active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast behind them 
every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this band, he fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Marcian or Bhu'k Forest, wliich conceals the sources of the 
Danube, and for many days, the fate of Julian w'as unknown to the world. 
The secrecy of his march, his diligence and vigour, surmounted every ob- 
stacle ; he forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges, 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course, without reflecting whether he 
traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and emerged, 
between Castra Regina (Ratisbon) and Vindobona (Vienna) at the place 
where he designed to, embark his troops on the Danube. By a stratagem, he 
seized a fleet of light brigantine.s, as it lay at anchor ; secured a supply of 
coarse provisions, sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, but voracious, appetite 
of a Gallic army ; and boldly committed himself to the stream of the Danube. 
The labours of his mariners, who plied theii* oars with incessant diligence, 
and the steady continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven 
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hundred miles in eleven days, and he had already disembarked his troops at 
Boiioiiia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his enemies could receive 
any certain intelligence tliat he had left the banks of the Rhine. In the 
course of this hmg and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted the deputation of some 
cities, -wliiidi hastened to claim tlie merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, ’wliich were placed along tlie river, without in- 
dulging tlie t(*inptation of signalising a useless and ill-timed valour. 

The banks of the Danube were er<»wdpd ^^ith spectators, \^ho gazed on 
the military pomp, anticipateil tlio importance of the event, and diffused 
througJi the a<ljacent country the fame of a \ouiig liero, ^^ho advanced with 
more than mortal s])eed at liie head of the iniiniuerable foi»*es -f the West. 
Lucilian, vlio, with the rank of general of the ca\alr}, commanded the 
military ]h)\>(‘i's of Illyricum, va-i alarmed and ])erplc>ed In iile doubtful 
rc])orts, which ho could ncitlier reject nor behe\o. He had taken some slow 
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and irrosoluto measures ftir the jmrjiose t»f t t>l]t*ctiiig his troops, wdieii he was 
surjirised by Dagalaiplius, an acti\e oilicer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed 
at Ihmoiiia, had jiuslied forward with some light infantry. The captive gen- 
eral, unccitain of his life or de.itli, was hastily thniwm ujion a horse, and 
conduct etl tti the jireseiice of Julian, wdio kindly raised him from the ground 
and disp(*lkMl the terror and umazemmit wiiieh seemed to stupefy his facul- 
ties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed his 
want of discretion, by iirosuming to admonish his conqueror, that he had 
rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his person in the midst of 
his enemies. “Reserve for your master Constantins tliese timid remon- 
strances,” replied Julian, wdth a smile of contempt ; “ wdien I gave you my 
purple to kiss, 1 received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” 

Conscious that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness 
only could command success, he advanced at the head of three thousand 
soldiers to attack the strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian prov- 
inces. As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he w'as received by the 
joyful acclamations of the army and people ; who, crowned with flowers and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, conducted their acknowledged sover- 
eign to his imperial residence. Tw'o days were devoted to the pubUc joy, 
which was celebrated by the games of the circus ; but, early on the morning 
of the third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the 
defiles of Mount Hasmus ; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gfentle declivity on the side of 
the latter. The defence of this important post was entrusted to the brave 
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Nevitta ; ‘who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, successfully 
executed the plan of the march and junction which their master had so ably 
conceived. 

From his palace, or, more properly, from his headquarters, of Sirmium 
and Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of the empire a laboured 
apology for his own conduct ; published the secret despatches of Constantius ; 
and solicited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited the barbarians. Julian, whose 
mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to main- 
tain, by argument as well as oy arms, the superior merits of his cause ; and 
to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those of composition, llis 
epistle to the senate and people of Athens seems to have been dictated by 
an elegant enthusiasm, which prompted him to submit his actions and his 
motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the same humble 
deference, as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides, before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, w'hich 
'was still permitted to bestow tlie titles of imperial power, w'as agreeable to 
the^orms of the expiring republic. An asseml>h' was summoned l)v Tertul- 
lus, prefect of the city; the e[)istle of Julian w'as read; and as lie appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims w'cre admitted w'ithout a dissenting voice. 
His oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, Jiiid his passionate 
invective against the vices of Constantius, w'orc heard w'ith less satisfaction; 
and the senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed: 
“Respect, w'e beseech you, the author of your own fen’tune," an artful 
expression, which, according to the chance of w'ar, might b(‘ differently 
explained, as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of tlie usurper, or as a flat- 
tering confession, that a single act of such benefit to the state ought to alone 
for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained some 
respite from the Persian War. Disguising the anguish of his soul under 
the semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of returning 
into Europe, and of giving chase to Julian ; for he nc\er spoke of his mili- 
tary expedition in any other liglit than tliat of a hunting party. In the 
camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army; 
slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the ca^sar; and ventured to 
assure them, that if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, and the irresist- 
ible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the emjjeror was received 
with military applause, and Theodotus, the president of the council of Hierap- 
olis, requested, with tears of adulation, that his city might be adorned with 
the head of the vanquished rebel. A chosen detachment was despatched away 
in post wagons, to secure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Succi; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines which had been prepared against Sapor, 
were appropriated to the service of the civil w'ar ; and the domestic victories 
of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most sanguine assurances of 
success. The notary Gaudentius liad occupied in his name the provinces of 
Africa; the subsistence of Rome was intercepted; and the distress of Julian 
was increased, by an unexpected event, which might have been productive 
of fatal consequences. Julian had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, 
with reason, the fidelitv of those troops which had been distinguished 'by the 
emperor ; and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
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stute of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the most important scene 
of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy ; 
but, as they dreaded the length of the way, and the savage fierceness of the 
Germans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt 
at Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Constantius on the walls of that 
impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of 
the mischief, and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his 
order, Joviims led back a part of the army into Iktly; and the siege of 
A(iuileia was formed with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But the 
legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted 
the defence of the jilace with skill and perse\erance ; invited the rest of Ital 3 f 
to imitate the examine of their courage and loyalty; and th^^atened the 
retreat of Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of 
the armies of the East. 


THK DEATH Or rONSTAXTIUS; .mjAX SOLI. rMPEIlOR 

But till* humanity of Julian was preserved fn)m tin cruel alternative, 
Mliich In* ]).ithetically laments, of de.strouiig, or of being himself destroyed ; 
and the si ,i.sonal>le death of Coiustantiiis deli\crt*d the Homan Empire from 
the eal, unities of t ivil v,nr. The upproacli of winter loiild not detain the 
inoiiiireli :it Antioch ; and his fa\ouiites durst not oppose his impatient desire 
ui re\eiiL'e. A slight fewer, which was perhaps occasic neJ by the agitation 
of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey; and (’onstantius 
was obliged to halt at the little tow'n of Motisuerene, tw'elve miles beyond 
'Farsiis, where he expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth >ear of his 
age, and the tw’enty-fonrlh of his reign, llis genuine character was com- 
posed of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty. The long almse 
of jiow'er rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contempora- 
ries ; but as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last 
of the sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the w'orld with the remark, 
that he inherited tlie defects, without the abilities, of his father. 

Before ('‘onstantius expired, he is said to have named Julian for his suc- 
cessor; nor does it seem improbable, that his anxious eoncern for the fate 
of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, may have prevailed, in 
his last moments, over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius 
and his guilty associates made a faint attenijit to prolong the reign of the 
eiinuclis, by the election of another emperor ; hut their intrigues were re- 
jected w’ith disdain by an army which now abhorred the thought of civil dis- 
cord; and two oificers of rank were instantly despatched, to assure Juliw, 
that every sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The mili- 
tary designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks against 
Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. Without shedding the 
blood of his fellow-citizens he escaped the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and 
acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and the new capital of the empire, he advanced from Naissus 
through the mountains of Hepmus and the cities of Thrace. When he reached 
Hera^ea, at the distance of sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth 
to receive him ; and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful accl^ 
mations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. An innumerable multi- 
tude pressed around liim with eager respect, and were perhaps disappoii^d, 
when they beheld the small stature, and simple garb, of a hero whose 
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unexperienced youth had vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who had 
now traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of Europe, from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bosporus. A few days after- 
ward, when the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the har- 
bour, the subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning habit, 
he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, where 
the body was deposited ; and if these marks of respect may be interpreted 
as a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his imperial kinsman, the tears 
of Julian professed to the world, that he had forgotten the injuries, and 
remembered only the obligations, which he had received from C’onstantius. 
As soon as the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the emperor, 
they opened the gates of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, 
obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of Juliah ; who, in the 
thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undisputed pcjssession of the 
Roman Empire.^ 

t 


THE RELIGION OE .1 I LIAN 

The love of justice and the correct sense of the duties of a ruler which 
Julian had disphiyed when a Cicsar in (iaul, did not desert him on the 
imperial throne in Coii.stantinuple ; and had it not l)een for one f*ital eir- 
cumstance, he might ha\e been the object of gener.il applause .ind admira- 
tion. But Julian lunl renounced the religion of the empire and adopted 
that of ancient (ireece, which he entertained the chinieiie.il idea of restoring 
to its primitive importance ; and in the pursuit of this object he did not 
attend sufliciently to the princijdes of justice and eipiity. From his change 
of faith he has been styled the Apostate, unjustly as appears to us, for of his 
sincerity there can be no doubt; and liowe\t*r we may hainent for, pity, or 
even despise those who change from coniiction, we are not justified in 
condemning or reviling them. 

Gallus and Julian after the massacre of their relatiies had been com- 
mitted to the charge of Eusebius, the bishop of Nicoiucdia. Tliey were 
instructed in the articles of faith and practice then prevalent, with all of 
which they complied without any hesitation ; and Julian il was remembered 
had publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of that city. But while 
the rude, sullen Gallus became a steady and bigoted believer, the milder and 
more philosophic and studious Julian took a distaste to the religion in which 
he was instructed. He had been made familiar with the great writers of 
ancient Hellas by his tutor tlie eunuch Mardonius ; and the admiration he 
felt for the works of Homer and other eminent poets, the veneration for 
antiquity, and the brilliant colours with which the ancient poetic Olympus 
stood invested, as contrasted with the grovelling superstition with which he 
was surrounded ; and the noble spirit and glorious deeds of the believers in 
the ancient creed, compared with the base arts and paltry actions of the men 
of his own time — all combined to operate on the mind of the young prince, 
and he became a believer in the theology of Homer and Hesiod. But it was 
not the charming pdetic creed of the early and best days of Hellas that 
Julian adopted, it was the absurd, contemptible mysticism of the Neo-Fla- 
tonists ; and as in his Christianity he neglected the beautiful simplicity of 
the Gospel, confounding it with the intricate metaphysics and abject super- 
stition which then prevailed in the church ; so in his paganism he* lost the 
poetic creed of the old times in the tasteless, unsubstantial vagaries and 
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allegories of the school of Alexandria. In fact, he had not that original 
vigour of intellect which would have emancipated him from the spirit of the 
age. Superstition was the prevailing sentiment, and the philosophic emperor 
was in his way as deej^ly immersed in it as the most grovelling ascetic. 

According to the emperor’s own account, he was a Christian till he 
reached his twentieth yenr. He tlieii, after being instructed by various 
sophists, was by the areliiinage ]VIaximus secretly initiated at Ephesus with 
all those ceremonies wliich imposture and superstition had imported from 
Asia and incorporated with the mythic faith of Hellas. During his short 
abode some years after at Athens, Julian was solemnly iiiitiatod in the 
iiiysterifs of Elensis. Still he was to outward appearance a Christian, and 
the empress Euscbia had not probably a sliade of doubt respecting the faith 
of her distiiiguislied protege. In Haul he appears to liu\e still dissembled, 
and to liave openly assisted at the (’hristian worship, while in liis closet he 
offered his homage to tlie Sun and Hermes. Wlieii he assumed the imperial 
dignity he disdained all further coneealmenl of his sentiments and boldly 
proclaimed himself a votary of the ancient gods. 

Julian w’us by nature just and humane; he was ahso a [jhilosopher and 
statesman enough to know that persecution, if it does not go tlie full length 
of extermination, adds strength and numbers and energy to the perse- 
cuted and irritated jijirty. lie, therefore, instead of imitating Diocletian, 
])roLl:iimcd a general toh^ration. The pagans were direeted to open their 
temjdes and offer victims as heretofore ; the eontending seels of Christians 
were commanded to abstain from harassing and tormenting each other. 
The C’atholic j)iHdal(*s and clergy, w’hom the Arian Conslantius had banished, 
W'ere aceordingly restored to tlieir sees and churches.<’ 


JULIAN INVADES THE EAST 

As soon as Sapor w'as informed that the throne of Constantius was filled 
by a prince of a very different charaeter, lie condescended to make some 
artful, or perhajis sincere, overtures tow'ards a negotiation of peace. But 
tlie pride of tlie J’ersiaii monarch was astonished by the firmness of Julian, 
who sternly declared that lie would never consent to hold a peaceful confer- 
ence among the flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; and who 
added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassa- 
dors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. 
The impatience of the emperor urged the diligence of the military prepara- 
tions. The generals were named ; a formidable army w'as destined for this 
important service ; and Julian, marching from Constantinople through the 
provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight months after the 
death of his predecessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Per- 
sia was checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire ; by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the advice of 
his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing the salatory 
interval of winter quarters, to restore the exhausted strength of the legions 
of Gaul, and the discipline and spirit of the eastern troops. Julian was 
persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, 
of their .soTereign. 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection with the 
capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince 
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a&d people, he made a very false estimate of his own character, and of the 
manners of Antioch. The 'warmth of the climate disposed the natives to 
the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillit}' and opulence ; and the lively 
licentiousness of the Greeas was Ideiided with the hereditary softness of the 
Syrians. Fashion Avas the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splen- 
dour of dress and furniture was tlie only distinction of the citizens of Anti- 
och. The arts of luxury were honoured ; the serious and iiiauly virtues 
were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt for female modesty and 
reverend age, announced the universal corruption of the capiltil of the East. 
The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the S} rians ; the 
most skilful artists were procured from the adjacent cities: a C(»nsiderable 
share of the revenue "was devoted to the public amusements ; and the mag- 
nificence of the games of the theatre and circus was consiilered as the hap- 
piness and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who 
disdained such glory, and was insensible of such happiness, so<)n disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects ; and the effeminate Orientals could neither imi- 
tate nor admire the severe simplicity wdiich Julian always maintained, and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom 
to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions on ^^hich Julian relaxed 
his philosophic severity; and those festi\als were the only da}s in wliicli 
the Sj rians of Antioch could reject the alluremiMits of ide.isiirc. The imijoi- 
ity of the people supported the glory of the CMiristian name, winch h.id been 
first invented by their ancestors; tliey contented themselves w it h »lisobeying 
the moral precepts, but they w'ere scrupulously attached to the spcculati\e 
doctrines of their religion. The church of Antioch w'as distracted by heresy 
and schism ; but the Ariaiis and the Athanasians, the follow'crs of Nlclctiiis 
and those of Paulinus, were actuated by the same pious hatred ot their com- 
mon adversary. 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in the begin- 
ning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with contemjit and reproach, the senate 
of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond llie limits of their own 
territory, to which he was resolved never to return. 

As the warlike emperor, instead of Constantins, had chosen Alexander for 
his model, he advanced without delay to Carrhee, a very ancient city of Meso- 
potamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The temple of 
the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a few days was 
principally employed in completing the immense preparations of the Persian 
War. The secret of the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast ; 
but as Carrhas is the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal, whether it w'as his design to attack the dominions of Sapor 
on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the command of his kinsman Proco- 
pius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to 
.direct their march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desul- 
tory incursions of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals ; but 
Julian expected, that after wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts of 
Media and Adiabene*, they might arrive under the walls of Gtesiphon about 
the same time that he himself, advancing with equal steps along the banks of 
the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of the Persian monardiy. The sno- 
cess of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, on the power- 
ful and ready assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without exposing the 
safety of his own dominions, might detach an army of four thousand horse, 
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and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance of the Romans. But the feeble 
Arsaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully 
than his father Chosroes, from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates; 
and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent excuses 
of religion and gratitude. 

TJie military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to deceive 
the spies, and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their march towards Nisi bis and the Tigris. On a sudden they 
wheeled to the riglit ; tra^ orsod the level and naked plain of CarrhsB ; and 
reached, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, wJicre the strong town 
of Niccphoriuiii, or Calliniciim, h.id been founded by the Maoedonian kings. 
From thence the emperor pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the 
winding streain of the Euphrates, till, at length, about one incAth after his 
depart lire from Antioeh, he discovered the towers of C'lrcesium, the extreme 
limit of tJie Roman dominions. The ri\er (’haboras falls into the Euphrates 
at ('ircesium, and as soon as the trumiiet gave the signal ()f march, the Romans 
jiassed tlie little stream which separated two mighty and hostile empires. 

Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor ; 
and they both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. At the distance of 
tifty miles from tlie royal residence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 
the .second rank in the province: a city, large, populous, and well-fortified, 
hurroundeil with a double wall, almost encompa.ssed by a branch of the 
Euphrates, and defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhor- 
tations of Ilormisdas were repulsed 'willi eontemirt ; and the ears of the 
Persian ju-iuee ^^eI•e wounded l)y a just reproach, that, unmindful of his 
ro\al hirili, he conducted an army of .strangers against his king and country. 
The Ab.s\riaiis inaiiitiiined their loyalty by a skilful, as 'well as vigorous, 
defence ; till tlie lucky stroke of a battering-ram having opened a large 
hreaeli, by shattering one of the angles of the w'all, tliey hastily retired into 
the foi'iilications of the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed 
impetuously into the towm, and after the full gratification of every military 
appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; and the engines which assaulted 
the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest 
was continued by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; 
and the superiority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical 
powers of their bjillistro and catapults was counterbalanced by the advan- 
tage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an helepolU 
had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no 
ho]>e of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 
humble submission ; and the place was surrendered only two days after 
Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Twenty-five hundred 
persons, of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were per- 
mitted to retire ; the plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture were partly distributed among the troops, and partly reserved^ for 
the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by fire, or thrown into 
the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of Amida was revenged by the 
total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather the fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended by 
sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of brick 
and bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance of eleven 
miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive 
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of leaving such an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the 
siege of Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distributed for that pur- 
pose into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country, as far as 
the banks of the Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the 
attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole 
dependence in the military engines which he erected against the walls, while 
he secretly contrived a more efficacious method of introducing his troops 
into the heart of the city. Under the direction of Ncvitta and Dagalaiphus, 
the trenches were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged 
as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; 
and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient intervals, by pro])s of 
timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, silently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage, till their intrepid loader whispered back 
the intelligence, that he was ready to issue from his conlinement into the 
streets of the hostile city. Julian checkt‘d their ardour, that lie might 
insure k their success; and immediately diverted the attention of tlie garri- 
son by the tumult and clamour of a general ass.inlt. Tlie Persians, who, 
from their walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent attack, 
celebrated, with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor; and ^(‘ntllred to 
assure the emperor, that he might ascend the starry mansion of Ormuzd, 
before he could hojie to take the imi)regn.ible city of Maogamalclia. Tlie 
city was already taken. History has recorded the mime of a ])rivatc sol- 
dier, the first who ascended from the mine into a deserted touer. The 
passage was widened by his companions, who j)ressed foiward >\ith impa- 
tient valour. Fifteen liundred enemies wen* already in tlie midst of the 
city. The astonished garrison jibandoned the \Viilhs, and tludr only ho]ie 
of safety; the gates were instantly liurst o])en: and the re\enge of the 
soldier, unless it were susiiended l»y lust or a\.iriee, was s.itiiited by an 
undistinguishing massacre. The governor, ^\ ho had yielded on a promise 
of mercy', was burned alive a few days after^^ards, on a eb.irge of liaxiiig 
uttered some disrepectful words against the lionour of Prince llormisdas. 
The fortifications were razed to the ground; ami not a vestige was left to 
iudicate that the city of Maogamalcha had ever existeil. 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles that 
opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even the 
siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at a distance ; nor can the military 
conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful ojierations. Twenty 
miles to the south of Baghdad, and on the eastern hank of the Tigris, the 
curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the i^alaccs of Ctesiphon, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and populous city. The name 
and glory of the adjacent Seleucia Avere forever extinguished ; and the only 
remaining quarter of that Greek colony had resumed, with the Assyrian 
language and manners, the primitive aj)pellation of Coche. 

Coche was situated on the western side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally 
consided as a suburb of Ctesiphon, being supposedly connected with it by a 
permanent bridge of hoats. The united parts contributed to form the com- 
mon epitW of A1 Modain, “ the cities,” which the Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanids ; and the whole circumference of the 
Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, 
and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of 
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Julian was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant 
country the Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage; and 
several forts which might have embarrassed the motions of the army submit- 
ted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet passed from 
the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, which pours a copious 
and navigable stream into the Tigris, at a small distance below the great city. 
If they had followed this royal canal, w'hich l)ore the name of Naliar-M aloha, 
the intermediate situation of Coelie w^ould have separated the fleet and army 
of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering against tlie current of the Tigris, 
and forcing tlieir -way through Die midst of a hostile capital, must have been 
attended with the total destruclioii of the Roman navy. The prudence of the 
emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the remed}. As he had minutely 
studied the operations of Trajan in the same country, h*' soon reooJlected that 
his warlike predecessor had dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving 
(’oclie on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malclia into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From the information of the 
peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated bv design or accident. Ry the iiididatigable labour of the 
soldiers, a broad ami deep cliiinmd was speedilv prepared for the reception of 
the Euphrates. A strong dike was constructed to interrupt the ordinary cur- 
rent of tlic Nahar-MalcJia : a Hood of waters milled impetuously into tlieir new 
hed ; and the Utiiiuui fleet, steering their triumjihaiit course into the Tigris, 
deri<lcd the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had 
erected to oppose their jiassage. 


A BATTLE 15 Y THE TIC.EIS 

As it bec.imc necessary to trans])(u*t the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour iireseiiled itself, of less tiul, but of more danger, than the 
pn*eeding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid; the ascent steep 
and diihcult ; and the entreiieliiuents, which h.ul been formed on the ridge 
of tlie opposite bank, wi*re lined with a numerous army f»f heav} cuirassiers, 
dexterous archers, and huge elephants, wliich (according to the extravagant 
hv])erl)ole of Libaiiius) could tram])le, with the same ease, a field of corn or 
a legion of Romans. In the presence of such an enemy, the construction 
of a bridge was impracticable ; and the intrejiid prince, who instantly 
seized the only possible expedient, concealed liis design till the moment of 
execution from the knowledge of the barbarians, of his owti troops, and 
even of his generals themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining 
the state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually unladen ; ana 
a select detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, was 
ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised the 
silent anxietj*^ of his own mind with smiles of confidence and joy ; and 
amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military games, which he 
insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. The day was consecrated 
to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of supper was past, the emperor sum- 
moned his generals to his tent, and acquainted them that he had fixed that 
night for the passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment ; but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the prlvilegfe of^ his 
age and experience, the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weight 
of his prudent remonstrances. 
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Julian however contented himself with observing that conquest and 
safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, the number 
of their enemies would certainly be increased, by successive reinforcements; 
and that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the stream nor 
level the height of the bank. The signal was instantly given and obeyed: 
the most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest 
to the bank; and as the}’ plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the 
opposite side, and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels, 
in attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted 
their extreme danger into a presage of victory. “ Our lellow-soldiers,’* he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ are already masters of the bank ; sec, they make the ap- 
pointed signal. Let us hasten to emulate and assist tlieir courage.” The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, 
and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris with suflicieiit speed to ex- 
tinguish the flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The diilioul- 
ties of a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armour and 
the dafkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire was incesscintly 
discharged on the heads of the assailants, wlio, after an arduous struggle, 
cUmbed the bank and stood victorious upon the rampart. 

As soon as they were pos.se.ssed of a more equal field, J nlian, who, with 
his light infantry, had led the attack, darted through the ranks a skilful and 
experienced eye ; his brave-st soldiers, according to the prccc])th of Homer,, 
were distributed in the front and rear ; and all the trumpelh of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in mea.sured 8toi)s to the animating notes of martial music, launched 
their formidable javelins, and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile w'eaj)ou8. 
The W'hole engagement hasted above twelve hours; till the gradual retre.at 
of the Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, of wdiich the shameful 
example was given by the principal leader, and the Surenas himself. They 
were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the comiuerors might have 
entered the dismayed city if their general, Victor, who w’as dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured tliem to desist from a rash attempt, 
which must be fatal if it were not successful. On their side, the Romans 
acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; while they affirmed that 
the barbarians had left on the field of battle twenty-five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil wais such as might 
be expected from the riches and luxury of an oriental camp : large quanti- 
ties of silver and gold, 6])leiidid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of 
massy silver. The victorious emperor distributed, as the rew'ards of valour, 
some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval erowuis ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. A 
solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of w'ar, but the appearances of the 
victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian soon discov- 
ered, by less ambiguous signs, tliat he had now reached the term of his 
prosperity. 

On the second da^’ after the battle, the domestic guards, the Jovians and 
Herculians, and the remaining troop.s, wdiich composed near tw’o-thirds of 
the whole army, were securely wafted over the Tigris. While the Persians 
beheld from Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, Julian cast 
many an anxious look towards the north, in full expectation that, as he him- 
self had victoriously penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march and 
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junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be executed with 
the same courage and diligence. His expectations were disappointed by 
the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and most probably 
directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp of the Homans ; 
arid by the dissensions of tlie two generals, who were incapable of forming 
or executing any plan for the public service. When the emperor had re- 
linquished the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold 
a council of war, and apiiroved, after a full debate, the sentiment of those 
generals who dissuaded him from the siege of Ctesiphon as being a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to c(»nceive by what arts of 
fortitication a city thrice b(»sioged and takiui by the predecessors of Julian 
could be rendered impregnable against an army of sixty ihousand Homans, 
commanded by a brave and experienced general, and abundaidly supplied 
with shijis, pjoviaions, battering engines, and military stores. But we may 
rest assured, from the love of glory and contempt of ilanger whicli formed 
tlie cliaracter of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imagi- 
nary obstacles. At the very time wlicn he declined tin* sietife of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of a nego- 
tiation of peace. 

Sapor, who had been so long aecustonied to the negligence and tardy 
osrentation of Constantins, was siirjirised by the intr»*pid diligence of his 
successor. As far as the coniines of India and Scythia, the satrajis of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble tlieir troops, and to march, with- 
»)ut delay, to the assistance of their monarch. But their ju’eparations were 
dilatory, their motions slow; and before Sapor could lead an army into the 
liehl, he received the melaiichol}’ intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, 
the ruin of his palaces, and the slanghler of his bravest troops, who defended 
tlie passage of the Tigris. The pride of roialty was humbled in the dust; 
lie took his repasts on the ground; and the disorder of his hair cxjiressed 
ilie grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not have refused to 
imrehase, with one-half of his kingdom, the safety of the remainder; and 
he w'oiihl have gladly subseribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful 
and dependent ally of the Homan conqueror, Under the pretence of pri- 
vate husine.ss, a minister of rank and confidence was desjiatched secretly' to 
embrace the knees of Ilorniisdas, and to request, in the language of a sup- 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The 
Sassanian prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, 
whetlier he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his situa- 
tion, w’as equally' inclined to jiromote a salutary' measure which w’ould ter- 
minate tlie calamities of Persia and secure the triumph of Home. He was 
astonished by' the inflexible firmness of a hero who remembered, most unfor- 
tunately' for himself and for his country', that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian w'as sensible that the 
hope of a safe and honourable peace might cool the ardour of his troops, he 
earnestly requested that Hormisdas w’ould privately' dismiss the minister of 
Sapor, and conceal this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the 
camp. 


THE l^LRSUIT OF SAPOR 

The honour, as "well as interest, of Julian forbade him to consume his 
time under the impregnable w'alls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as he defied 
the barbarians who defended the city to meet him on the open plain, they 
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prudently replied that, if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek the 
army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. 
Instead of confining his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly 
to advance into the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with 
him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. Tlie magna- 
nimity of tJulian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a noble Persian, 
who, in the cause of his country, bad generously submitted to act a part full 
of danger, of falsehood, and of shame. With a train of faitliful followers, 
he deserted to the imperial camp, exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries 
which he had sustained; exaggerated the cruelty of Sa])or, the discontent of 
the people, and the weakness of the monareliy ; and confidently offered him- 
self as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. The most lational 
grounds of suspicion were urged, without efft'ct, hv the wisdom and experi- 
ence of Hormisdas; and the credulous Julitin, reeei\ing the traitor into his 
bosom, was persuaded to issue a Inisty order wliith, in the opinion of man- 
kind, appeared to arraign his prudeme and to endanger his safety. 

He destroyed in a single hour the whole na\\, whuh had been trans- 
ported above five hundred miles, at siuli exjiensc ot t<ul, of tie.isuie, and of 
blood. Twelve or, at tlie most, twent\-twi> small M‘ssc1s wcie sa\ed, l») 
accompany on carriages the inareh of the arm}, and to foim occasional 
bridges for the passage of the ii\eis. A supj)ly of twenty thixs' piovisioiis 
was reserved for the use of the sohlieis; and theicst of the magazines, with 
a fleet of eleven hundred vessels which iod(‘ at amlior in Hit* Tigris, wTre 
abandoned to the flames, by the ahsolutc command of llit* empcior. The 
Christian bishops, Gregoi;v and Augustine, insult the madmss tif tlie apos- 
tate, who executed, with his own hands, the seiitcnct* t»f dniuc justice. 
Their authority, of less w'ciglit, perhaps, iii a military question, is eoulimied 
by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, who was himself spectator 
of the conflagration, and who could not disaiqu’oxe tlie reluelaut murmurs of 
the troops. 

Yet there are not w'aiiting some specious and perhaps solid reasons 
which might appear to justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of 
the Euphrates never ascended abo\e Babylon, nor tliat of the Tigris above 
Opis. The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was 
not very considerable; and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and 
impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream of 
a rapid river, which in several places was ciiibarras8(*d by natural or artifleial 
cataracts. The power of sails and oars was insufiicient ; it became necessary 
to tow the ships against the current of the river ; the strength of twenty 
thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile labour ; and if 
the Romans continued to march along the banks of the Tigris, they could 
only expect to return home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to 
> advance into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and magazines 
was the only measure which could save that valuable jirize from the hands of 
the numerous and active troops wrhich might suddenly be poured from the 
gates of Gtesiphon. , Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should now 
admire the conduct as well as the courage of a hero who, by depriving his 
soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or 
congest. 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which retards the opera- 
tions of a modern army, was in a great measure unknown in the camps of the 
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Romans. Yet, in every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men must 
have been one of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that 
subsistence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communication on 
the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated 
province could not afford any large or regular supplies, in a season of the 
year when the lauds were covered by the inundation of the Euphrates and 
the unwholesome air w'as darkened with swarms of innumerable insects. 

Tlic ai>j)earaiiue of the hostile country was far more inviting. The exten- 
sive region lying between tlie river Tigris and the mountains of Media was 
filled with \illagcs and towns; and tlie fertile soil, for the most part, was in 
a very improved state of cultivaticjii. Julian might expect that a conqueror 
wdio possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily ])rocure a plentiful siibbistence from the fears oi avarice of the 
natives. Ihit on the approach of the Romans this rich and smiling prospect 
was instantly Idasted. AVliorover they moved, the inhabitants deserted 
the open villages and tt>ok sholt(‘p in the fortified tt»wns; the eiittle were 
diiveii aw'Jiy ; the grass and ripe corn weie consuiin'd with fin* ; and as soon 
as the flames li.id subsided w'liieh interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This desperate and 
effectual mcllmd of defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a 
people who prefer their independence to their jU'operty ; or by the rigour of 
ail arhiti.irv go\ernm(*iit which consults the public safety, witliout submit- 
ting to their incliiiatious the liberty of eboiec. On the present occasion, the 
'/eal and obedience of the Persians seconded the eoinmands of Sapor; and 
the emperor w'as sisui reduced to the scanty stock of iirovisioiis, winch con- 
tinually wasted in his liainls. Before tliey w'ere entirely consumed, he might 
still liav'o reached the Asealtby and unwarlike cities of Echataiia or Susa, by 
the effort of a rajiid and w'ell-direeted march ; but be was dcjirived of this last 
resource by his ignorance of the roads and by the iierfidy of his guides. 

The Romans w'aiidercd several days in the country east of Baghdad; 
the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the snare, escaped 
from tlieir resentment ; and his follow'ers, as soon as they were put to the 
torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. The visionary conquests of 
llyrcania and India, which had so long amused, now tormented the mind 
of Julian. Conscious that his ow’n imprudence 'was the cause of tlie public 
distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or success, without obtain- 
ing a satisfactory aiisw'er either from gods or men. At length, as the only 
practicable measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards 
the banks of the Tigris, w’ith the design of saving the army by a hasty march 
to the confines of Gordyene, a fertile and friendly province, which acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the^ signal 
of retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras with the 
sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia. 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their march 
was observed and insulted from a distance by several bodies of Persia 
cavalry ; who, showing themselves sometimes in loose, and sometimes in 
closer order, faintly skirmished with tlie advanced guards. These detach- 
ments were however supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 
the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, than a cloud of d^t 
arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to the permissiem 
of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade themselves that this 
formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or perhaps 
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by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, 
fortified their camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; and dis- 
covered at the dawn of day that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. 
This army, which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, com- 
manded by Nermanes, a general of rank and reputation. He was accompanied 
by two of the king's sons, and many of the principal satraps ; and fame and 
expectation exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which slowly 
advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued tlieir 
march, their long array, which was forced to bend, or divide, according to 
the varieties of the ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities 
to their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury, they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Maronga, which 
almost deserved tlie name of a battle, w'as marked by a considerable loss of 
satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the c} es of their monarch. 


JULIAN’S DEATH 

These splendid advantages were not obtained without considerable 
slaughter on the Roman side ; several oflicers of distinction were eithi^r 
killed or wounded; the emperor himself, who, on all occasions of dangef, 
inspired and guided the v'alour of his troops, was obliged to exp»Kse his person* 
and exert his abilities. The weight of olTeiisive and defensive arms, which 
still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or effectual jnirsiiit ; and as the horsemen of tlu* East were 
trained to dart their javelins and shc*ot their arrows at full spt^ed, and in 
every possible direction, the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than 
in the moment of a rapid and disfirderly flight. Rut the most certain and 
irreparable loss of the Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, ac- 
customed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry 
heat of an Assyrian summer ; their vigour was exliauslt‘d by tlie incessant 
repetition of march and combat ; and the progress of the army was suspended 
by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the jirescnce of an 
active enemy. Every day, ev’^ery hour, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence increased in tlie Roman camp. Julian, w'ho always 
contented himself wdth such food as a hungry soldier would have disdained, 
distributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions of the imperial house- 
hold, and whatever could be spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and generals. But this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of 
the public distress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy 
apprehensions that before they could reach the frontiers of the empire they 
should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the barbarians. & 

In the early hours of the 26th of June the army advanced and was 

immediately followed by the Persians, who marched on the wings, on 
the hilly ground at either side of the way, watching to seize a favourable 

opportunity for attack. This soon offered itself, for whilst Julian had 

ridden a little in .advance, unarmed, to reconnoitre, he was suddenly in- 
formed that the army had been attacked in the rear. He went there imme- 
diately to render assistance, seizing a shield, but in his haste forgetting to 
put on the coat of mail which he had taken off on account of its weight and 
the oppressive heat. No sooner had he reached the rear than the news came 
that the army was also engaged with the enemy in the van. The emperor 
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wttH promptly on the spot, and the Roman light infantry, encouraged by 
his splendid example, succeeded in repulsing the Persians. 

The Romans immediately started in pursuit, the emperor himself 
giving the signal, and, transported with ardour and eager desire for 
combat, himself taking part in it. Unarmed as he was, and without any 
thouglit of himself, he was carried away in the throng of the fugitives. He 
no longer heard the warning cries of hia companions, who had been parted 
from him in the general confusion ; evil fate had already overtaken him, for 
the si)ear of a horseman, coming suddenly from an unknown quarter, grazed 
his arm and pierced liis ribs, where it remained. He tried to extract it with 
liis 1 iglit hand, but it was useless ; he only wounded his fingers with the 
sharp iron. He then fell from his horse, but w'as soon brought into camp. 

Mi'niiwhilc the fighting continued; the Romans, amongst whom the news 
()f the fill! of the emperor had soon spread, advanced, fu’) of rage and without 
thought of their own safet}', on the Persians who were again closing their ranks. 
A protracted struggle ensued and the air was filled with the cries of the dying, 
the neighing of horses, and the wliir of arrows. At last night put an end to 
the hloodshed. The loss on both sides \vas considerable. 

Let us return to the emi)oror. He lay dying m his tent, surrounded by 
his faithful followers, who could not suppress their anguish. He tried to 
Console them b}' long speeches, in which lie alluded tc> the honourable death 
giantcd him byfa\our of the gods; death was made easy in him, since 
he had nothing to repent of in the actions of his life, for he had always con- 
sidered the happiness and w’elfare of his subjects as the object of his govern- 
ment, and Ihid liad them in view in all bis undertakings. 

He would not express any desire as to his successor, lest he should pass 
o\er aiivone w’ortliy. Who does not recall the death of Alexander, his 
givat model ? All that he desired was the best jiossible ruler for the empire. 
After thus speaking in a tranquil tone, the emjieror ga^e some directions 
i oiieeniiiig his private property; he also inquired for the chancellor Ana- 
tolius, whose absence he had noticed. When he lieard from Sallust that he 
was dead, he lamented him bitterly, he who si lortly before had considered 
bis own death as a favour of the gods. Ho soon recovered himself and 
nq)r(»acbed those around him who liad burst into tears, as he considered it 
unseemly to lament a prince who w’as so soon to become united to the gods. 
He then engaged in conversation wdth the philosophers, Maximus and Pris- 
cus. on the immortal destiny of the soul. This continual conversation was 
not favourable to his condition, for the w'ound suddenly began to bleed 
again, liis breath became laboured, and after taking a drink of fresh water, 
he expired quietly about midnight. 

Such was the end of the last emperor of the house of Constantine, on 
whom the pagans had set such great hopes, at the early age of barely 
thirty-two years, and after a reign of barely twenty months.^ 
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ELECTION or JOVIAN (FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JOMANUS) 

Three or four hours of the niglit had not p.isstd {n\.iy A\ith()ut some 
secret cabals ; and \\hpn the election of an emperor was pioposed, tlie spirit 
of faction be^an to agitate the assembly. Victor and Aiinthawis eolleetcMl 
the remains of the court of Constantins; the friends of Julian attached them- 
selves to tlie Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphiis and No\itta; and the most fatal 
consequences might be apin'eliended from the discord ot two fai tioiis, so 
opposite ill their character and interest, in tlieir maxims of go\eriiment, and 
perhaps in their religious principles. The superior \ irtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their suffrages ; and the ^enerablo 

C ect would immcdiatel}* have been declared the successor of Julian if he 
self, witli sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. 

The generals, perplexed by liis refusal, show'cd a disjjositioii to adopt the 
salutary advice of «in inferior officer, that they should act as they would have 
acted in the absence of tlie emperor ; tliat they sliould exert their abilities 
to extricate the army from the present distress ; and, if tliev w'civ fortunate 
enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, tliey should proceed with 
united and deliberate counsels in the election of a law'ful sovereign. While 
they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than first of the 
domestics, with the names of emjieror ami augustus. Tlie tumultuary 
acclamation was instantly rejicated by the guards w’ho surrounded the tent, 
and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, 
astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the imperial 
ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose favour 
and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recommendation of 
Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varronian, wdio enjoyed in honour- 
able retirement the fruit of his long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged Ms taste for wine and w'omen ; yet ho sup- 
ported, with credit, the character of a Cliristian and a soldier. Without 
being conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cliqerful 
temper and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers ; and 
the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular election, which had not 
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been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this unexpected 
elevation was moderated by the just apprehension that the same day might 
terminate* the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of 
necessity was obeyed without delay: and the first orders issued % Jovian, 
a few hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march, 
\\liich could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress. 


SAPOR ASSAIIJS THE ROMANS 

The welcome news of tlie death of Julian, wliich a desf-rter revealed to 
the camp nf Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden confidence 
of vii'tory. lie immediately detached the royal cavalry, perh<^ps the ten 
Ihoiisaiid Immortah^ to second ami suj)port the pursuit , "and discharged the 
■whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The 
rear-guard was thrown into disorder ; the renowned legions, which derived 
their titles from Diocletian and his 'warlike colleague, were broken and 
trampled down bj" the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives in 
iittem[»tiiig to stoj) the flight of tlieir soldiers. The battle was at length 
rest(ued by the persevering valour of the Romans ; the Persians were 
rojnilscd with a great shuightor of men and Ldejihants ; and the army, after 
marching and fighting a long summers ilay, arrived, in the e\emng, at 
Samai.i on llie hanks of the Tigris, about ou<‘ hundred miles above (’tesiphon. 
Oil the ensuing da\, the barlnirians, instead of harassing the march, attacked 
the camp <if J(»\i,in, \\liich h.id been seateil in a det*p and sequestered \alley. 
From the hills, the arehers of I’ersia insulted and annoyed the weary legion- 
.iiies, and a body of tM\alry, which Jiad jienetrated with desperate courage 
through the luvetorian gate, was cut in jiicces, after a doubtful conflict, near 
the imperial tent. In the succeeding night the ciimj) at C’arche was pro- 
tected b) the lofty dikes of the ri%er; and the Roman army, though inces- 
santly exposed to the -vexatious jiursiiit of the Saraeeiis, i>itched their tents 
m*ar the city of Dura, four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was 
still on their left; their hopes and provisions wc* re almost consumed; and 
tlie impatient soldiers -who had fondlv ja-rsuaded themselves that the frontiers 
of the emjiire were not far distant, requested their ne\v sovereign, that they 
might be jiermitted to luuard the pn.s.suge of the river. With the assistance 
of his wisest ollieers, Jovian endeavoured to cheek their rashness, by repre- 
senting that if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour to stem the torrent 
of a deep and rajiid stream, they would only deli\er themselves naked and 
defencel(‘ss to the harhariaiis who had occupied tlie opposite banks. 

Yielding at length to their clamorous iniiiortiiiiitics, he consented that 
five hundred Gauls and (iermans, accustomed from their infancy to the 
winters of the Rhine and Danube, slumld attempt the bold adventure, which 
might serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of the 
army. Ju the silence (d the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an 
unguarded post of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of 
their resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor 
to listen to the promises of his architects, w'ho proposed to construct a float- 
ing liridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered vvith a floor 
of earth and fascines. Two important days were spent in the ineffectual 
labour ; and the Romans, w'ho already endured the miseries of famine, cast a 
look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the barbarians, whose numbers and 
obstinacy increased with the distress of the imperial army. 
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THE HUMILIATION OF THE ROMANS 

In thin hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were revived 
by, the sound of peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished: 
he observed with serious concern, that in the repetition of doubtful combats, 
he had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants ; and the ex})crienced monarch feared 
to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
unexhausted powers of the Roman Empire; which might soon advance to 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Suieiias liimself, accom- 
panied by another satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian ; and declared that 
the clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on 
which he would consent to spare and to dismiss the cjcsar, with the relics of 
his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; 
the emperor was comjielled, by the advice of his council, and tlio cries of his 
soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and the prefect Sallust was immedi- 
ately isent, with the general Arintlueus, to understand the pleasure of the 
Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, uinler vaiioiis pretences, the con- 
clusion of the agreement; started difliculties, required exiilanations, sug- 
gested expedients, receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and 
wasted four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of exe<‘uting a b<»ld and prudent im‘asure, lu‘ would luuc con- 
tinued his march with unremitting diligence; the jirogress of the treaty 
would have suspended the attacks of the btirhari.ms ; and, before the expira- 
tion of the fourth day, he might have safely reached the fruitful province 
of Gordyene, at the distance of only one hundred miles. The irresolute 
emperor, instead of breaking through the toils of the eneinv, expect(‘d his 
fate with patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace, which it was no longer in his power to refuse. 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the einjicror might perhajis 
have stipulated, that the cam]) of the hungry Romans should be plentifully 
supplied; and that they sliould he permitted to the Tigris on the 

bridge wdiich was constructed by the hands of the Pei.sians. Rut if Jovian 
presumed to solicit those cjpntable terms, they were stcinly refused by the 
haughty tyrant (»f the Rust wliosc clemenev had ])ardoiied the invaders of 
his country. The Saracens boinctiines interc'('j)ted the stragglers of the 
march; but the generals and tn»ops of Sapor respected llie cessation of 
arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore the most convenient place for the 
passage of the river. & 

“But when the trumpets o])enly ga^ve the signal for crossing the river,’’ 
says Ammianus, “it was dreadful to see with what ardour every individual 
hastened to rush into this danger, preferring himself to all his comrades in 
the desire of avoiding the many dangers and distresses behind liim. Some 
tried to guide Uie beasts who were swimming about at random, with hurdles 
hurriedly put together ; others, seated on bladders, and others, being driven 
by necessity to all kinds of expedients, souglit to pass through the opposing 
waves by crossing them obliquely. The emperor himself with a few others 
crossed over in the small boats, which we said were saved when the fleet 
was burnt, and then sent the same vessels backwards and forwards till our 
whole body was brought across. And at length all of us, except such as 
were drowned, reached the opposite bank of the river, being saved amid our 
difficulties by the favour of ibe Supreme Deity. ’'<2 
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A6^ soon ss the Romans had landed on the western bank, they were 
delivered from the hostile pursuit of the barbarians; but, in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured 
the last extremities of thirst and hunger. At Thilsaphata, the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia ; and the remains of a once 
flourishing army at lengtli reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. 
The messengers of Jovian had jjroclaimed, in tlie language of flattery, liis 
election, his treaty, and his return; and the new prince had taken the most 
effectual measures to secure the allegiance of tlie armies and provinces of 
Kiir(>i)e, by placing the military command in the hamLs of those officers who, 
from motives of interest or inclination, wouM firmly 6Uj>port the cause of 
their benefactor. 

The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and grief, wilh 
indignation and terror, when they were informed that the unworthj suc- 
cessor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had been acquired 
by the victory of (bilerius, and shamefully surrendered to the barbarians 
the important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the 
East. The deep and diingcrous question, how far llu‘ publi<- faith should be 
observed, A\]jeii it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely 
agitated in ])o])ular conversation; and some hopes w^ere entertained, that 
the empen)r would reilcem his pusillanimous behaviour by a sidendid act of 
patriotic pcrlidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had always dis- 
claimed the unequal conditions wdiich were extorted from the distress of her 
eaf»tive armies; and, if it were necessary to satisfy the national honour by 
delivering the guilty general into the hands of tlie barbarians, the great- 
est part of tin* subjects of Jovian w'onld have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
pr(*cedciit of ancient times. 

Hut tlio einjieror, wliatov’cr might be the limits of his constitutional 
autliority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state ; and 
the same motiv'es which had forced liiin to subscribe, now pressed him to 
execute, tlic treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at the 
1 ‘xpeiise of a few provinces; and the respectable names »)f religion and 
honour eoneealed the personal fears and ambition of Jovian. Notwithstand- 
ing the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, as w^ell as prudence, 
forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but the next morning 
after his arrival, Hineses, tlie ambassador of Persia, entered the place, dis- 
played from the citadel the standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in 
bis name, the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens 
of Nisibis, who till that fatal moment had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to aban- 
don, or at least not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a barbarian 
tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which he had experienced 
under the w'alls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and courage to repel 
the invaders of their country ; they requested only the permission of using 
them in their own defence ; and as soon as they had asserted their independ- 
ence, they should implore the favour of being again admitted into the ranks 
of his subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were inef- 
fectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths; and, as 
the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown of gold con- 
vinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate ^Ivanus was 
provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor I may you thus be crowned by all the 
cities of •your dominions 1 ” 

Jovian, who in a few weeks had easily learned to assume the habits 
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of a prmoe, was displeased with freedom and offended with tiuth; and 
as he reasimably supposed that the discontent of the people mieht incline 
them to submit to the Persian government, he published an emet, undci 
pain of death, that fihey should lea\e the cit} within the term of thiee da^s 
The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to hive aggravated the hardships 
of these unhappy fugitives They weie scitid, hovvevci, in a new-built 
quartei of \midd , and tint using citv, with the u uifou uncut of a very 
considerable colony, soon lecovcrid its foimti spltiidoui, and became the 
capital of Mesopotamia Similar ordcisweu dcspilclitd bv the tmperoi foi 
the evacuation of Singaix and the c istli of the ^lools and for the lestitu- 
tion of the live pi ovine cs bev Olid the ligiis Sipoi ciijovid tin glorv and 
the fruits of Ins \1ct013 , nid this ijfnomimoiis pt ice his ]ustlv been ton- 
Bidered as a memorable ei i in the decline and fill of tin Komin Lmpiie 

After Jovi 111 had peiformed those eiigigumrits vvhiih the voict of his 
people might hive tempted him to violite, he histuied iw iv fioin the scene 
of his disgiue, and pioeeeded with his whoh eoiirt to tnjov the luvui} 
of ^Antioch ^ 

Ammiinus his left us a teise desiription of the pi is mil tints of the 
empeioi “Joviiii, hi sivs, “wis slow 111 Ins m veimiits, of i iheeiful 
countenance, with blue eves verv till so much so tbit it was long bifoii 
an^ of the rojal lobes could be found to fit him lit w is in\ious to imitate 
Constantius, often oi cujiving himself with sui ns biisimss till ifttr middav, 
and being fond of p sting with Ins fi lends m ] i bln Hi w is given to the 
stud'y of tin Chiistiin liw, sometimes d mg it iiinltd lionoiii he w is 
toleiahl> leaned m it vuv well inclined t> its jr»fiss)is ml disposed to 
piomote tlum to he judges as w is seen m some of bis ippointiin iits lie 
was fond of eating and iddi< t d to wine mil wi nun ^ 

Joviin w IS cduc itidin tlic pinfcssion of C Inisti initv iiid as he maiehed 
from Nisibis to Antioch, llu biimei ol the 1 1 >ss tlu Lil irum of (. oust intme, 
which w IS agiiii displived at the he id of tlic ligions, niiii unied to the peo 
pie the faith of then new tniiKioi As s on is hi isciiidcil the tin one, lu 
transmitted i ciiculu ejiistle to ill th» gnernojs of jinvniees, 111 whieli 
he confessed the divine tiuth, ind eiuiid tlu ligil est il lishment, of the 
Christian religion Jlu insidious ediits of Jnliin weie ibolished, the 
ecclesiastic il immunities wuc lestoitd and enliigid, iiid Joviin eondo- 
seended to liment, tint the distress of the times obliged liim to dimmish 
the measim of chiiitihle contiibutions 1 he ( Inistiins who unanimous 
in the loud ind smeue ippliust which tliev hi stow id on the pious suc- 
cessor of Juliin But the} win still ignoi uit whit eited, or what s^nod, 
he would choose foi the stindiid of oithodow uid the iieice of the 
chuich immediitelv levived those e igtr disputes whitli hid been suspended 
during the season of peisccutu n Ihe episcopal leidiis of the contendiug 
sects, convinced fiom expeiiiiiee how inuth thin fite would depend on 
the eirliest impressions that wcie made on the mmd of an untutoied sol- 
diei, habteued to the court of Ldessv 01 \ntioch Ihe highwa}S of the 
East weie crowded with Homoousim, and Yuan, ind senii Aiian, and Eu- 
nomian bishops, who struggled to outstiip eich other in the holy race; the 
apartments of the palace resounded with their elimours, and the ears of 
their prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, b} the singular mixture 
of metaph}sical argument and passionate invective Ihe moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concoid and chant}, and leferied the disputants 
to the sentence of a future council, wih mterjireted as a s}mptofti of in- 
difference , but his attachment to the Nicene creed was at length discovered 
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and declared, by the reverence which he expressed for the celestial vir- 
tues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age 
of seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first -intelligence of the 
tyrant’s death. The acclamations of the people seated him once more on 
the arcliiepiseopal throne ; and he wisely accepted, or anticipated, the invi- 
tation of Jovian. Before his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian 
that his orthodox devt»tion would be rewarded by a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius had reason to hope, tliai he should be allowed either the merit of 
a successful prediction, or tlic excuse of a grateful, though ineffectiwl, prayer. 

The slightest force, when it is apjdied to assist and guide the natural 
dcsc(Mit of its object, operates with irresistible weight ; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious (jpinions which w'ere supported by 
the si)irit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powcriul 
sect. I’lidcr his reign, (Christianity obtained an easv «iiid lasting \jctory; 
and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
])aganiMn, which had been fondly raised and cherislud by the arts of 
Julian, sank i^^eco^ erably in the dust. 

In the sj)ac(‘ of seven mouths, the R(»man troops, who w'ere now returned 
to Antiocli, had performed a mandi of fifteen hundred miles ; in which they 
had endured all the hardships of war, tif famine, and of climate. Notwith- 
standing th»‘ir si'rvices, their fatigues, and the a])proaeh of winter, the timid 
and iin{)atieiit Jo\ian allow'ed only, to the men and horses, a respite of six 
weeks. 'Phe emi»eror eould not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery 
of the people of -\iitiocli. He was im])atieiit to possess the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and to }»rcveiit the ambition of some competitor, who might 
oceui)\ the \aeant allegiance of Eiiro[»e. But ho soon received the grateful 
iiitelligenee, that his authority was acknowledged from the Thracian Bos- 
porus to the Atlantic Ocean. By the first letters wdiieh the einpeior had 
despatched from the camp <»f Mesopotamia, he had delegated the military 
coiiiiiiand of (Jaul and Illyricuiii It) Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of 
the n.itioii of the Franks; ami to liis father-in-law (’oimt Lucillian, who had 
foimerly distinguislied his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. 
Malarich had declined an office to which he thought himself unequal; attd 
Lucilliun w’as massacred at Hemi [Hheims], in an accidental mutiny of the 
Buta^iaii cohorts. But the moderation ot Jovinus, master-general of the 
cavalry, wdio forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, 
and confirmed the uneertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity wras 
administered, and taken with loyal acclamatitiiis ; and the deputies of the 
w'estern armies saluted their new' so\ereign as he descended from Mount 
Taurus to tlie city of Tyaiia, in Cappailociii. From Tyana he continued his 
hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province of (hdatia; whore Jovian 
assumed, wdtli his infant son, the name and ensigns of the consulship. 
Dadastana, an obscure towm, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra 
and Nica*a, was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life, 
indulging himself w'ith a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, he re- 
tired to rest; and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found dead 
in his bed. 

The cause of the sudden death of Jovian w’as variously understoo(L 
lly some it was ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasumed 
cither by the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the mushroom^ which 
he had swallowed in the evening. According to others, he was suffocated 
in hitf sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster. The body 
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of sent to Constantinople, to be interred with his predecessors’; 

sad timad procession was met on the road by his wife Charito, the daughter 
of*6ounl>Jbucillmn ; who still wept the recent death of her father, and was 
Ihisteififig to «dry her tears in the embraces pf an imperial husband. Her 
disi^ointment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tender- 
jMs. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed 
in the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nohilmimus, and the vain en- 
signs of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, tlie royal youth, who, 
fr6m his grandfather, assumed the name of Varroiiian, was reminded only by 
the jealousy of the government, tliat he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen 
years afterwards he was still alive, but lie had already been deprived of an 
eye ; and his afQicted mother expected, every hour, that tlie innocent victim 
would be torn from her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions of the 
reigning prince. 


VALENTINIAN AND VALENS 

% 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world remained ten 
days without a master. The ministers and generals still continued to meet 
in council ; to exercise their respecti\e functions ; to maintain the public 
order ; and peaceably to conduct the army to the cit} of Nic.'ea in Rithvnia, 
which was chosen for the place of the election. In a sohunn assembly of 
the civil and military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unani- 
mously offered to the prefect Sallust. He enjojed the glory of a second 
refusal; and when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour of his 
son, the prefect, with the firmness of a disiniercstcd patriot, declared to 
the electors, that the feeble age of the one, and the inexperienced youtli of 
the other, were equally incapable of the laborious duties of government. 
Several candidates w’ere proposed ; and, after wTighing the objections of 
character or situation, they were successively rejected ; but as soon as the 
name of Valentiniaii was pronounced, the merit of that olliccr united the 
suffrages of the w'hole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of 
S^ust himself. 

Valentiiiian was the son of Count Gratian, w'ho was a nati\c of Cibalis 
in Pannoiiia, and who, from an obscure condition, had raised himself, by 
matchless strength and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain ; from which he retired with an ample fortune and suspicious 
integrity. The rank and ser\ices of Grjitian contributed, however, to 
smooth the first steps of the promotion of his son, and afforded liira an early 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, which raised 
his character above the ordinary level of his fellow^-soldiers. 

The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manl^ 
countenance, marked with the impressions of sense and spirit, inspired his 
friends with awe, and his enemies writh fear ; and, to second the efforts of his 
undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a 
strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of chastity and temperance, 
which restrain the appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valentinian pre- 
served his own and. the public esteem. The avocations of a military life 
had diverted his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature ; he was 
ignorant of the Greek language, and tlie arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind 
of the orator was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as 
often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with 
bold and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
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laws that he had studied ; and he was soon distinguished by the fAtHAonk 
diligence and inflexible severity with which he discharged and enforoSRd the 
duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he provoked the dang|br of dij^- 
grace by the contempt which he publicly expressed for the reigning 
religion ; and it should seem from his subsequent conduct that t(e indis* 
creet and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of inili^y 
spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. lie was pardoned, however^ and sw 
employed by a prince who esteemed his merit ; and in the various events of 
the Persian War, he improved the reputation which he had already acquired 
on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with which be tte- 
cuted an important commission recommended him to the fav'our of Jovira, 
and to the honourable command of the second school, or company, "bf tar- 
geteers, of the domestic guards. In the march from AiitKth, he had 
reached his quarters at Ancyra, when lie was unexpectedly summoned, 
without guilt, and witliout intrigue, to assume, in the foity-third year of 
his age, the absolute government of the Roman Empire. 

llie invitiition of tlie ministers and generals at Niema war of little moment, 
unless it were conlirmed by the voice of the army. The aged Sallust, who 
liAd long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular assemblies, proposed, 
under pain of death, that none of those persons, whose rank in the service 
miglit excite a party in their favour, should ajipear in public on the day 
of tlie inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, 
that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, because 
it happened to be the intercalation of the bissextile. At length, when the 
lioup WAS supposed to he propitious, Valentinian showed himself from a 
lohv trihuiiAl ; the judicious choice was applauded; and the new prince 
solemnly invested with the diadem and the ]>urple amidst the acclamations of 
the troo^js, wJio were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But 
when he strelchod forth liis hand to address tlie armed multitude, a busy 
w'hivsper w as Accidentally stArted in the i-Anks, and insensibly sw'elled into a 
loud and imperious elamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league ill tlie empire. 

The intrepid cAlmness of A’'alentinian at last obtained silence, and com- 
iriAiided respect ; and lie thus addres.sed the assembly ; “ A few minutes 
sinee it was in >our poxver, fellow-soldiers, to liave left me in the obscurity 
of a private stAtioii. Judging, from the testimony of m\ past life, that I 
deserved to reign, 3 on have placed me on tlie throne. It is now’ my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of tlie republic. The weight of the universe 
is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble moital. I am conscious 
of the limits of my abilitii's, and the uncertainty of my life ; and far from 
declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a w'ortliy colleague. But, 
where discord ina^ he fatal, the choice of a faithful friend requires mature 
and serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be iny care. Let your 
conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your quarters, refresli your 
minds and bodies ; and expect tlie accustomed donative on tlie accession of 
the new emperor.’’ 

The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamoui*s subsided 
into silent reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed w'ilh the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, 
in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nicaea. As he was sensible, how’ever, of the 
import&nce of preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted 
the assembly of the chiefs ; and their real sentiments were concisely expressed 
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by the onerous freedom of Dagalaiphus. Most excellent prince,’* said that 
officer, * if you consider only your family, you have a brother ; if you love 
the republic, look round for the most deserving of the Romans.** 

The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, without altering his inten- 
tion, slowly proceeded from Nicsea to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In 
one of the suburbs of that capital, thirty days after his own elevation, he 
bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens ; and as the boldest 
patriots were convinced tiiat their opposition, without being serviecable to 
their country, w'ould be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute 
will was received witli silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had never been exercised in any em- 
ployment, military or civil, and his character had not inspired the w^orld witli 
any sanguine expectations. He posaessed, how^ever, one quality, which recom- 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire : 
a devout and grateful attaehincnt to his benefactor, wiiose superiority of 
l^nius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged 
in every action of his life. 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the administration 
of the empire. All ranks of subjects, wdio had been injured or oppressed 
under the reign of Julian, were invited to support their public accusations. 
The silence of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the ])rcfect Sallust; 
and his own pressing solicitations that he might lx* pcnnitt(‘(l to retire from 
the business of the state were rejected by Valentinian with tlu* most honour- 
able expressions of friendship and esteem. But among the favourites of the 
late emperor, there W’oro many wdio had abused liis credulity or superstition, 
and who could no longer hoj)e to he protected cither by favour tu’ justice.^ 
The greater part of the ministers of the ])alace, and the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respective stations; vet the eminent 
merit of some officers W’as distinguished from tlie obnoxious crowd; and, 
notwithstanding the opposite clamours of yeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry a})pcar to Imve heen ccuiductcd with a 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation. The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious iiiterru])tion from the sudden illness of the 
two princes ; but as soon as their health was restored, they left C’onstanti- 
nople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle or ])aiace of Mediana, 
only three miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn and linal division of 
the Roman Empire. Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich j)refccture 
of the East, from the lower Danube to the confines of l*ersia; whilst he re- 
served for his immediate government the vv'arlike i>refccturos of lliyricum, 
Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to the ('’aledoni.an rampart ; and 
from the rampart of (''aledoiiia to the foot of Mount Atlas. Tlie provincial 
administration remained on its former basis ; but a double supply of gen- 
erals and magistrates was required for two councils and two courts : the 
division was made with a just regard to tlicir peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created, either of the cav'alry or infan- 
try. Wlieii this important business bad been amicably transacted, Valen- 
tiiiian and Valens embraced for the last lime. The emperor of the West 
jestablished his temporary residence at Mediolanum; and the emperor of the 
East returned to Constantinople, to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, 
of whose language lie w’as totally ignorant. & 

^ EunapiuB celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, yet he allows that this 
sophist or maeician, the guilty favourite of Julian and the personal enemy u£ Valentinian , was 
dismissed on the payment of a small fine. 
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When Julian had gone, the barbarians, repulsed for a while, had once more 
turned towards the Roman provinces. The Alamanni and Burgundians 
crossed the upper Rhine, the Quadi and Sarmatians the Danube. The 
Franks had come out of their cantonments on the lower Rhine, and Saxon 
pirates again swarmed on the seas. In Britain the Piets and Scots had 
come down from their mountains. In Africa a Moorish chief, Firmus, had 
revolted. It seemed as if the whole barbarian world had risen to assail a 
falling and humiliated empire. Valentinian had the courage necessary to 
face the danger ; able generals, Jovin, Sebastian, above all Theodosius, 
lielj)ed ill this difficult task. In the year “SOS he established himself in 
Paris that he might keep a closer waten over the barbarians, degraded the 
cori)S which had allowed their standards to be sei/.ed, and, feeling more sure 
of his troops after this revival of ancient discipline, lie marched against the 
Alamanni, wlmin he defeated near Catelaiiiu ((’halons' (3GG). 

Two years later, one of their kings, Randoii, surprised Mogontiacum when 
en fete and took much booty and many caj)tive8. Similar expeditions were 
on foot, and the whole Alamaniiic league \\as astir. The emper(»r resumed 



the policy of Dioclolian, Tiberius, and Augustus, and s()^^ed division among 
tlie barbarians. Tlic Burgundians, mIio had already attained to a certain 
degree of ciMlisation, were gained over ami opposed to the Alamanni. He 
himself cross'd the Hhino witli a numerous army and conquered the rebel- 
lious tribes near Solieiniiini ' (.‘hJH). lie employed part of the following year 
in raising the fortifiealioiivS ^^hieh guarded the river passages, and on the 
Neckar, near iManiihcim, began works to which he wished to attach great 
importance. To make the barbarians understaml tliat the empire intended 
to resumo its aggressi\c position towards them, lie ent(‘red the groat valley 
of the Mduins ( MaiiO, 'which flows through the heart of Germany. Macri- 
anus, the Alamaniiic king, was alarmed and sued for peace, and Valentinian 
returned in triumph to Augusta Trevirorum (Troves) with his son Gratian. 
The poet Ausoniiis of Bnrdigala ( Bordeaux'), tlie young prince's tutor, and 
Symmachus, llio last orator of Romo, celebrated these exploits which gave 
security to Gaul. 

During these operations on the Rhino those “kings of the sea,” the Saxons, 
had been chased from the shores they had been accustomed to pillage, and 
the count Theodosius, the father of the future emperor, had acquired in 
Britain a renown almost equal among his contemporaries to that of Agricola ; 


[> Salzbach according to Duniy.] 
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but be bad not a Tacitus for son-in-law. He saved the Britons from pillage 
by the Piets, re-established the Roman dominion, which had been nearly 
driven from the island, and consolidated it by a wise administration. Some 
time after, he brought the same talents into Africa. The exactions of the 
last governors and their cruelties towards the Donatists had excited such 
great disaffection that Firmus the Moor had been able to conquer a large 
part of the country. Theodosius suppressed the revolt, and, after the death 
of Valentinian, restored peace to the province ; but, becoming involved in 
some obscure intrigue, in spite of his innocence and his services, he was 
beheaded at Cartilage. 

In the internal government of the provinces Valentinian was hard and 
often cruel. He had hardly any other punishment for crimes save deatli. 
And if we are to credit a not very reliable story, he had lodged in his palace 
two immense bears, which tore criminals to pieces before his eyes. In relig- 
ious matters he followed the principles of tolerance, with regard to Jill re- 
ligions, although he himself belonged to the orthodox church. The magicians 
alone, who were then rapidly increasing in number, were diligently hunted 
dowd. Wise laws against the exposing of children, for the inanageniciit of 
schools, the retaining of paid doctors in Rome and the establishment in pro- 
vincial towns of protectors or defensors of the city, show that he ^\a8 not 
only a man of war. Unfortunately for the empire he died in an expedition 
against the Qiiadi. When these people, whom he intended to punish for an 
incursion into Illyricuiu, heard of his coming, the) sent liim a humble embassy 
to which he refused to listen. When he had pitilessly de\aslated their 
country, he consented to receive their deputies, but sjioke to them ^^ith so 
much passion tliat he burst a blood vessel, and some moments after ex])ired 
(375). The successor of Valentinian was his son Grati.vn, ^vho had borne 
the title of Augustus since 367, and was now only se\entoen. lie accepted 
his brother Valentinian II, then only four years old, as colleague, and 
abandoned in his fa\our the prefectures of Italy and I11m-icuiii. 


INVASION OF THE GOTHS IN THE K VST r.STo) ; IJATTLE OF H ADKIANOPOLIS 
AND DEATH 1)F VALENS (378) 

During these e\ eiits there reigned in the East a suspicious and weak 
prince, Valens, who had had to suppress the revolt of Piocopius, cousin to 
Julian. That usurper being detected in treason 'was belieaded (366); but 
Valens, far from imitating the prudent reserve of hi.s brotlier, distuibed the 
whole Orient by a cruel persecution directed against the magicians and 
those who consulted them, and also by his partiality for the Arians. The 
faithful of the orthodox church were once more disturbed, the bishops 
driven from their sees, and an Arian placed on the archiepiscopal throne at 
Constantinople. Still worse sufferings would have been inflicted on the 
Church if the gravity of the political events which filled this reign had left 
Valens sufficient leisure to respond to all the demands of the heretic leaders. 
Sapor had expelled the kings of Armenia and Iberia. Valens i-estored them 
and forced the Great King to agree to a treaty with the empire. This was 
a success, but unforlunately a frightful catastrophe was preparing on the 
Thracian border. 

Procopius, when he revolted, had taken into his pay a corps of three thou- 
sand Visigoths. When the usurper was overthrown Valens endeavoured to 
punish the barbarians for the help they had furnished. A three years* war 
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ended in a treaty by which the barbarians were sent beyond the Danube, the 
subsidies which the empire had paid them were suppressed, and two frontier 
towns given in exchange. Athanaric, one of the principal leaders of the 
western Goths or Visigoths who lived to the north of the lower Danube, 
accepted this convention for his people. Bishop Ulfilas had just converted a 
nunil)er of the Goths to Arianism. He had compiled a translation of the 
Gospels in their tongue, the first written monument of their language. The 
manuscript is preserved at Upsala. Ulfilas had first to make an alphabet, 
which he borrowed in great part from that of the (Greeks. Arianism was 
therefore to return with the barbarians during the invasion. 

I'o that invasion we are approaching, after having seen it constantly threat- 
ening for nearly two hundred years. The people who brought it about were 
strangers to the Germanic race, being tribes of Huns belonging to the Mongo- 
lian race, as far as can be judged from the description which ancient writers 
have left us of tlie features and customs of tliese ferocious hordes. The Huns 
were nomads and scarcely recognised social ties. The tribes in their ei|wdi- 
tions followed particular leaders, who sometimes, however, united for common 
enterprises. Attila, one of them, is apparently the first who contrived to 
make the entire nation recognise his authority. 

All the Huns were liorseinen, and knew no other dwellings than their 
tents or huts. As greedy and cruel as those Mongol*? of the Middle Ages 
Mho killed live or six miilion men under Jenghiz Khan, thej" ravaged gold 
and silver — not for use, because that they did not understand, but simply 
to j)o.sses8 it. F<jll()wing their vagabond instincts, and in order to augment 
these useless treasures, they undertook disastrous expeditions against civilised 
peoi»l(‘s. Their incunsions, so rapid and unlookerl for, spread more terror 
than those of any other barbarous people of the time, for wherever they 
l)assed they destroyed, merely for the pleasure of destroying. Attila, their 
great chief, boasted later that grass would not spring ag.iin where his horse 
had passed. There was a legend that they w'ere born in the desert of demons 
and witehes, and their eruelty towards women, whom even the Germans in 
their ravages respected, seemed to conlirm this unelean origin. 

Where they lirst lived and what led them to migrate towards the west, 
is uiikiiOM'ii, hut it seems to he established that, at the time when the Scan- 
dinavian and German tribes began to stir, the nomadic hordes of western 
Asia furled their tents and advanced on the west. Their inarch, many 
times interrupted and by long intervals, owing to the obstinate resistance of 
certain tribes, resumed its course when the obstacle had been overcome or 
they laid attracted to them the peoples who had stopped their way. This 
is what happened in the time of Valens. The Huns crossed the Urals and 
subjugated the Alans who lived between the Volga and the Black Sea. A 
part of these peo})le fled beyond the Caucasus, M'hcre their descendants 
still live; the rest followed the conquerors, who, spreading over the vast 
plains of Sarmatia, found themselves confronted by the great kingdom of 
the Goths. 

That great German nation, which had gradually descended from the 
mouth of the (')der, on the Danube and Poiitus Euxinus, had long remained 
divided under a great number of chiefs. But Hermanric had united the 
greater part of his tribes and founded a powerful state, the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths or eastern Goths, which extended from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, and a number of peoples had submitted to him. This kingdom barred 
the whole continent and, had it not already been in full course of dissolution, 
would no doubt have stopped the invasion. 
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When the aged Hermanric learned of the enemy's approach, he made great 
preparations, despite his 110 years. But the vassal tribes showed little zeal 
for such a formidable war. Two chiefs of the Koxolani, whose sister he had 
caused to be trampled to death under his horse's hoofs because her husband 
refused to arm for him, tried to assassinate him. Otlier chiefs also refused 
obedience and the old king in desperation fell upon his sword. Ilis succes- 
sor Whithimer was vanquished and killed. He left an infant son who was 
saved by Alatheus and Saphrax, two Gothic warriors who had served for a 
long time in the Roman armies. Lieaving the bulk of the nation to make 
submission to the conquerors, they, wdth the royal child, gained the interior 
of the country by skilful marches and escaped the pursuit of the Huns, now 
occupied in fighting a new enemy. Athanaric, a chief of tlie western Gotlis, 
had advanced as far as the Danastris (Dniester) to defend the passage ; their 
cavalry crossed the river during the night and attacked him in the rear. 
There w’as nothing for it but to retreat as far as the I'vretus (Pruth). 
There Athanaric W'anted to raise fortifications fr»)in the Carpathians to the 
sea j<^id might thus have arrested the Huns, hut his discouraged i)eople 
preferred going to beg an asylum in the territories of the emj)ire. The brave 
chief himself refused such a disgrace, or did not \entnre to trust to the 
hospitality of Valens, and fled to the mountains i\iili a few faitlifiil \\arrh>rs 

(375). 

When the emperor was told that what remaiiuMl of the Gothic nation was 
now supi)liant to him, his flattered piide nuule him forget his iirudcnce, and 
he opened the eniiure to this multitude, whicli still numbered two hundred 
thousand fighting men. The only condition inqiosed w as that they should lay 
down their arms and giv<* some of their cliihlreii as Inistages, who wert‘ sent to 
the small towiis of Asia Minor. The barlmriaiis submitted to ,in\ thing. But 
w’hen the imperial oiheors saw them disarmed they would s(‘U tlnnu no ])rovi- 
sions exce])t at the liigliest prices. All their mon(‘v w’as first exliausted, tlieii 
their slaves, and afterwards their children, whom the> sold. When tluw Inul 
nothing more they w'ere reduced t«» taking by force what w'as refused to them, 
and went marauding through the countiw. I'liey had not gi\en up all their 
arms and they manufactun*d more. Ahilheiis and Sajdirax, w'ho, about the 
same time, forced the Danube ])assage and c.iim* with their coniimles to join 
them, augmented both their numbers and their conlidence. All 'riirace was 
given up to pillage. E^en Huns and Alans ran to share in the jirey. 

Valens collected his forces to fight them and also inxoked the aid of his 
nephew'. Gratiaii promised lielj), but a > oung Alaiiiaiinian of his guard, away 
on leave among his own iieojde, Inuing sjioken of these i)re]mrati<)ns, the Ala- 
manni thought it a fa\ourable op]>ortunity t«) att.ick the denuded frontiers 
and their mo^ement nunle it necessary to keej) back the troops destined for 
Valens. Yet every day added to the jieril of this princ(‘. All the barbarians 
settled in the Danubian pro^inccs, all the (iermaiiic capti\es Avhom the em- 
perors had transported there, hastened to join tlieir bretlnm. For a whole 
year the legions vainly tried to stay the devastation. At last, in 378, Valens 
arrived with a ])art of the army of tin' East. Gratian w'us also on the march ; 
but Valens w'anted to prevent the concentration of tin* barbarians in a single 
body and advanced,against thein.c 

The Goths had proposed to occupy the defdes on the road from Constan- 
tinople to Hadrianopolis, but the march of the imperial troops w’as conducted 
with so much skill and celerity, that they reached the latter place unim- 
peded and secured themselves in a strong camp beneath its walls. A eouncil 
was held to decide on future operations. « 
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VALENS MARCHES AGAINST THE GOTHS 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among 
the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar, the emperor Valens, leaving 
under a strong guard liis baggage and military treasure, marched from 
Iladrianoplis to attack tlie Gotlis, who were encamped about tw’elve miles 
from the city. Ily some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in siglit of the enemy 
whilst the left was still at 
a considerable distance ; 
the soldiers ■were com- 
pelled, in the sultry heat 
of summer, <o precipitate 
tlieir jiace; and the line 
of battle was formed with 
tedious confusion and ir- 
regular delay. The Got hie 
caA airy had been detached 
to forage ill the adjacent 
(ountry; and Fringe rn 
still continued to practise 
liis ciistomaiy arts. He 
despatched messengers of 
JKMCO, made jiropusals, 
rcMpiiied hostages, and 
wasted the liours, till the 
Koinans, exposed Avithout 
slieltcr to the Imrning 
ia\s of the sun, were ex- 
hausted 1)\ thirst, liunger, 
and intolerable fatigue. 

'riio emperor W'as jier- 
siiadcd to scikI an ambas- 
sador to tile ( rotliie camp ; 
the zeal of Richomer, who 
alone had courage to ac- 
cept the dangerous com- 
mission, was applauded. 

The count of llie do- 
mestics, adorned with the 
splendid ensigns of his A Gothic W'arkiob 

dignity, had proceeded (Aitir Hotinnoiii) 

some way in the space 

between the two armies, w’hen he w'as suddenly recalled by the alarm of 
btittle. The hasty and imprudent attack w’as made hy Bacurius the Iberian, 
who commanded a body of archers and targeteers; and as they advanced 
w'ith rashness, they retreated w’ith loss and disgrace. In the same moment 
the flying squadrons of Alatlieus and Saphrax, whose return "was anxiously 
expected by the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the 
hills, swept across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but 
irresistible cliarge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadri- 
anopoHs, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few 
words ; the Homan cavalry fled ; the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, 
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and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest ooniage, are 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot, encompassed on an open plain 
by superior numbers of horse; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by the 
weight of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use with 
effect their swords and javelins. 

In the midst of tumult, slaughter, and dismay, the emperor, deserted 
])y his guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought pro- 
tection among the lancearii and the mattiarii, who still maintained their 
ground with some appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, 
Trajan and Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exchiimod that all was 
lost unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, animated 
by their exhortation, advanced to his relief ; they found only a bloody spot, 
covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled bodies, without being able 
to discover their unfortunate prince, either among the living or the dead. 
Their search could not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the cir- 
cumstances with which some historians have related the death of the emperor. 
By the care of his attendants, Vtilens wms remo\ed from the field of battle 
to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dri'ss his wound, aiid'to 
provide for his future safety. But his humble retreat w.is instantly sur- 
rounded by the enemy; they tried to force the door; tliey were provoked 
by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at length, im])atient of delay, 
they set lire to a pile of dry fagots, and ennsiimed the cottage with the Roman 
emperor and his train. Valens perished in the flames; and a yiuith wdio 
dropped from the window' alone escaped, to attest the melanchoiy tale and 
to inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which they had k>st hy their 
own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished oJlicers perished 
in the battle of Iladrianoiiolis, wliich equalled in the actual loss, and far 
surpassed in tlie fatal consequences, the misfortune which Romo had 
formerly sustained in the fields of Gaumc. 

The iiride of the Goths was elated by this memorable \ictoiy ; but their 
avarice W'as disappointed by the mortifying discovery that the richest part 
of the imperial spoil had been within the w'alls of Hadriaiiopolis. They 
hastened to possess the rew'ard of their valour ; but tlu'V w'ere encountered 
by the remains of a vanquished army, w'ith an iiitiejud resolution w'hich 
was the effect of their desiiair and tlie imly hope of their safety. The 
walls of the city, and the lamparts of the adjacent camj), w'cro lined w'ith 
military engines, that threw stones of .in enormous weight, an<l astonished 
the ignorant barbai‘i.in8 by the noise and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discliarge. The soldiers, the citizens, the provincials, the 
domestics of the palace were united in the danger and in the defence; 
the furious assault of the (loths was repulsed ; their secret arts of treachery 
and treason w’^ere discovered ; and, after an obstinate conflict of many hours, 
they retired to tlieir tents ; convinced, by experience, that it would be far 
more advisable to observe the treaty wrhich tlieir sagacious leader had tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of great and populous cities. After the 
hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig- 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianopolis. The scene of war and tumult was 
instantly converted into a silent solitude: the multitude suddenly disap- 
peared; the secret paths of the woods and mountains were marked with 
the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in tlie dis- 
tant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia; and the faithful officers of the 
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household and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, 
of whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled from the walls of Hadrianopolis to the suburbs of Constantinople. 

The barbarians were surprised with the splendid appearance of the cap- 
ital of the East, the height and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
and affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, the various prospect of 
the sea and land. Wliile they gazed with hopeless desire on tJie inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a 
party of Saracens, who had }>een fortunately engaged in the ser\ice of 
Vulens. The cavalry of Seytliia was forced to yield to the admirable swift- 
nesR and si)irit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in the evolu- 
tions of irregular war, and the northern barbarians were iistonished and 
dismayed ])y jthe inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of tlie south. A Gothic 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, 
ajiplying liis lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight wlnle he sucked 
the blood of his vamiuished enemy. The army of the Goths, laden with the 
spoils of the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, slowl> moved from 
the Hosporus to the mountains whieli form the western iM)undary of Thrace. 
The imj)ort ant pass of Siicci was betrayed by the fear, or the misconduct, 
of Maurus ; and the barbarians, wlio no longer had any resistance to appre- 
hend from the scattered and vanqui.slied troops of the east, sj^read them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the confines 
<»f Italy and the Adriatic Sea.?' 

Gratian, more fortunate, at the same time defeated the Alamanni near 
Colmar. Hut the Eastern Empire was without a head. Gratian could not 
think of adding this heavy crown to that which he already wore, and to help 
him in the ditlicull task of repairing the great catastrophe under which the 
nation grf»aned, he cast his eyes on Theodosius, son of the valiant count 
Theodosius. 


THEODOSIUS NAMED AUGUSTUS 

After his father's unhappy end Theodosius had retired to Spain, his 
native country. Gratian recalled him, and on the Jan. 19, 379, gave him 
the title of Augustus and the two prefectures of the East and of Illyricum. 
Theodosius set to work bravely. Asia was quiet, thanks to an atrocious 
measure. All the Goths sent as hostages into the provinces had been con- 
voked on the same day in the chief cities to receive gifts in money and land. 
Hut troops awaited them there ; taken by surprise and defenceless, they had 
been massacred. In Thrace their brothers and fathers wore avenging them. 
Theodosius had to reform an army, and, above all, to raise the courage 
of the soldiers. He succeeded in so doing by giving them the opportunity of 
fighting a great many small battles wherein he was careful to insure their 
success. These were tlie old tactics of Fabius Cunctator against Hannibal j 
and in this case they were even more successful. He allowed no stronghold 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, w'hose numbers he diminished by pro- 
voking desertions, so that, without gaining a great victory, he brought the 

Goths to treat. , , , n * a 4.1. 

Fritigern, the conqueror of Hadrianopolis, was dead ; the gallant Atnan- 
aric, his successor, had allowed himself to be allured to Constantinople and 
there, dazzled by the brilliance of the gorgeous court, he persuaded his 
people tt) accept the emperor’s offers (October, 382). Theodosius, as a matter 
of fact, gave them what they wanted. He settled them in Thrace and Mcesia, 
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with the charge of defending the passage of the Danube. Forty thousand 
warriors of the Goths were enrolled among the imperial troops. 

This was really to deliver the empire into their hands ; for these Goths 
— remaining a national body under their national leaders, with a military 
organisation of their own — soon felt the instincts of pillage and the need 
of adventure reawaken in them. A few years more, and they would take 
Rome after ravaging Greece and Italy, and the war they would thus carry 
to the very heart of the empire would level the barriers over which this 
flood of invasion was destined to pass. 

For the time being, liowever, Theodosius had put an end to a deplorable 
situation, and the empire, believing itself saved, showed its gratitude. 
Those sad events of which the West w’as the scene, and which w'ouhl lead to 
a reunion of the whole empire of Augustus under his authority, for a hile 
increased his renown. The cliurch, above all, delivered by him fr<jiii 
Arianism, looked upon him as a second Constantine, and the. epithet of 
“the great'’ has remained joined to the name of tlie last master of the 
Roman world. 

Gratian, active, intelligent, and bra\e, was nevertheless overthrown by a 
usurper. Passionately fond of hunting, he forgot his j)rincely duties, and 
was now usually seen surrounded by Alan archers. This ))reference irri- 
tated the soldiers, and the British legions proclaimed their chief, Maximiu, 
one of the able comrades of Count Theodosius, emperor. M.ixinius immedi- 
ately marched into (hiul. Gratian, abandon(*d b} his troops, tried to reach 
the Alps, but, being overtaken near Lyons, he was j)ut to death (August 25, 
383). F(>r this expedition ]Maxinius hail withdr.iwn the legions from 
Britain. The island, left defenceless, was soon desolated by the inroads ot 
the Piets and Scots, and by the invasions of Saxons and Frisians. 

Theodosius would gladly have avenged his benefactor, but tranquillity 
was not yet restored in the East, and a civil war might hav'e lost all. He 
recognised the usurper as master of the (billic j>refecture on condition that he 
should leave that of Italy to the young Valentin iaii 11 (3M5). 'I’he latter's 
mother, Justina, in her zeal for Arianism, sought to pro 2 >agate heresy in her 
son’s provinces, wliich were by no means favourably disposed towards it. At 
Mediolanum the opposition was very strong. She tried to overcome it by 
threatening to exile Saint Ambrose, the archbishop, but the people repulsed her 
barbarian guards. Maximus thought the oi'casioii favourable. He crossed 
the Alps, and Valent iiiiaii II fled (387 ) to Theodosius at Th(‘ssaloiiica. 

This prince liad already declared liimself strongly opposed to the Arians. 
As early as the j'ear 380 ho had received baj)ti8rn, had promulgated edicts 
in favour of orthodoxy, and expelled Daiiiophiliis, patriarcli of Constanti- 
nople, from his see, which was given to Gregory of Nazianzus. A council 
wliich met in Constantinople ( 381) condemned the lieresy afresh and con- 
firmed the Nicene creed. Justina owed her misfortunes to her zeal for 
Arianism, but Theodosius had married her daughter, the beautiful Galla, so 
the empress, despite her imprudence, could count on the support of her son- 
in-law. He hesitated, how’ever, for nearly a > ear until he learned that Maxi- 
mus by his harshness had stirred up all the Italians against him. 

Theodosius entered Paunonia in the year 388, and made a diversion in 
Gaul by means of the Saxons and Franks. Maximus used the same weapons 
against him and tampered wdth the fidelity of his barliaric troops. Danger- 
ous defections would have ensued had he not anticipated them by severe 
measures. The usurper, vanquished on the banks of the Save, wis given 
up by his own soldiers and put to death in Aquileia. Theodosius kept no 
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part of his conquest, but gave it up to Valontinian. To confirm the young 
prince’s power and extirpate both heresy and the lust remains of paganism 
which yet lingered in the Western provinces, he stayed thi*ee years in his 
brother-in-law’s province. On his departure he gave him as chief minis- 
ter Arbogast the Frank, who had just delivered (raul from tin* (mermans, 
and filled all offices, civil and miliiary, witli barbarians. Valenlinian did 
not long endure this guardianship; he wished to deprive the count of all his 
otfices. “ 1 hold my charge from 'fheodosius, ” answered Aibogast before the 
whole court, “he alone can take it from me." Valcntiniaii, in a \iolent 
rage, threw liiinself upon Arbogast, sword in hand. Soiui* da\s after he 
was found dead (May lo, SU2). 

Arbr)gai»t could ii<»t hope that Theodosius uoiild leave this murder un- 
punished. Not daring to proclaim himself emperor, he tbrev the purple 
iol)e on tlie sliuulders of an imperial seen'tary, the inetoriiian Fu^oiiius. 
Theodosius, the a\enger of orthodoxy, had the' Catholic clerg) on his side. 



Till. RnM^ 

Arbogast and Eugenius tried to rally to their cause nil that were left of the 
pagans. This conduct raised the (’hristiau population against them. A 
single liattle, near A<iuileia, jait an end to tliis rule. Ku[>eniiis, being taken 
prisoner, was put to death; Arbogast slew himself (-hM). This time the 
victor retained his coiKpicsts. 

I’his victory redoubled Theodosius’ real for orthodoxy. He forbade, 
under severe penalties, the worship of the gfxls, who, dri\en from the towrns, 
took refuge amongst the country people (par/ani)^ and he deprived heretics 
not only of all claim to honours but of the nglit of disposing of their prop- 
erty. On the other hand, numerous and wis<* regulations show'ed the moii- 
arcli’s constant preoccupation w’ith remedies for some the evils w’hich w'ere 
harassing this moribund social order. He could not succeed, for the ills 
were incurable, but at least lie did honour to the last days of the empire by 
displaying such virtue on the throne as subjects rarely had been called upon 
to reverence. We have seen his disinterestedness and his gratitude to his 
benefactor's family; let us fidd that peace ahvays reigned in his numerous 
family — that if he retained courtiers he also had friends. 

Before his death (January 17, 397)) he divided the empire between his two 
sons Arcadius and Honorius ; an irrevocable separation w'hieh still endures 
in the different religion and civilisation of these two halves of the ancient 
world. 

Ofie great act does Theodosius honour. The people of Thessalonica had 
killed the governor and several imperial officers in a sedition. Under similar 
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circumstances Theodosius had pardoned the people of Antioch (887). This 
time he fell into a violent rage and gave orders which cost the lives of seven 
Iftiousand persons. This massacre excited a feeling of horror throughout 
the empire. When, some time after, Theodosius presented himself at the 
doors of Milan cathedral, St. Ambrose had the courage to stop him. Before 
all the crowd he reproached him for his crime, forbidding him to enter or 
approach the Holy Table. Theodosius accepted tlie public penance which 
the bishop imposed upon him in the name of God and outraged humanity. 
For eight months he never crossed the threshold of the church.c 


VIRTUES OF THEODOSIUS 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without diffi- 
culty and without reluctance ; and jiosterity will Cf»nfess that the character 
of Theodosius might furnish the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. 
Thei wisdom of his laws and the success of his arms rendered his adminis- 
tration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and of Ins enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their 
residence in the palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table ; 
and the warmth of his amorous passions w'as never di\eit«*d from their 
lawful objects. The proud titles of imperial gre.it ness were adorned by the 
tender names of a faithful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was 
raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a seism d parent. Theo- 
dosius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister ; and the 
expressions of his regard W'ere extended to the most distant and obscure 
branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously 
selected from among those persons wdio, in the equal intercourse of private 
life, had appeared before his eyes witliout a mask. The consciousness of per- 
sonal and superior merit enabled him to despise the accnlental distinction of 
the purple ; and he proved, by his conduct, that he had forgotten all the 
injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the id^ ours and services, 
which he had received before he ascended the tlirone of the Roman Empire. 

The serious or lively tone of his con\ ersation w as adapted to the age, 
the rank, or the character of subjects w'hom he admitted into his society ; 
and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his mind. Theo- 
dosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; every art, every 
talent, of a useful or even of an innocent nature, w'as rewarded by 1^ 
judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom he persecuted with im- 
placable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence w^as circumscribed 
only by the limits of the human race. The government of a mighty empire 
may assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet 
the diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound 
learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive 
amusement of reading. History, w'^hich enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
jiears, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human life ; and 
It has been particularly observed that whenever he perused the cruel acts of 
Ginna, of Marius, or of Sulla, he warmly expressed his generous detestation 
of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion of 

S ast events was usefully applied as the rule of his own actions ; and Theo- 
osius has deserved the singular commendation, that his virtues always 
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seemed to expand with Ms fortune. The season of his prosperity was that of 
his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the 
danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had 
been massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the em- 
peror showed himself much more attentive to relieve the innocent than to 
eliastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, who would have 
deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished to 
receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses ; and the liberality of the 
conqueror supported the aged mother and educated the orphan daughters 
of Maximus. A character thus accomplished might almost excust* the ex- 
tra vaganl sui)position of the orator Pacatus that if the elder Brutus could 
be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at the 
feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confes-^ that such 
,1 luoiiarcli was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of 
ilie llom.aii people. 

Yet the jiieroing cyo of the ftmiider of the republic must have discerned 
two essential inii>orfeetions, which might perhaps have abated his recent love 
(»f dcs})()tihm. The virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indo- 
lence. and it was sometimes inflamed by passion. In the pursuit of an im- 
j)i>rtant object, his active courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions; 
Imt, as soon as the design was accomplished or the danger was surmounted, 
the hero sunk into inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the time of a prince 
IS ilie property of his people, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the iimo- 
ci'iit but trifling pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition of 
'riieodnsius was hasty and choleric ; and, in a station where none could 
re‘'isl and few would dissuade the fatal consequem'c of his resentment, the 
Iminuiic monarch ivas justly alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity 
Jind (»f liis power. It was tlie constant study of his life to sui)press or regu- 
late tile iiiti'inperate sallies of passion ; and tlie success of his efforts en- 
hanced tin* merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the 
merit of victory is exposed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise 
and merciful prince was jiolluted hy an act of cruelty which would stain the 
annals of Nero or Doinitian. Within the space of three years, the inconsist- 
ent historian of Tlieodovsius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens 
of Antioch and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessalonica. 


TUMULT IK ANTIOCH 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never satisfied 
^' ith their own situation, or with the character and conduct of their succes- 
sive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deidored the loss of their 
churches ; and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the 
sentence which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two un- 
successful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic W ar, and the inevi- 
table expense that accompanied tho conclusion of the peace, had constrained 
the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public impositions ; and the prov- 
inces of Asia, as they had not been involved in the distress were the less 
inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. The auspicious period 
now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival more^ grateful to 
the 8ol(jlier8, who received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose 
voluntary offerings had been long since converted into an extraordinary and 
a. w. — vot. VI. 2ii 
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oppressive burden. The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleas- 
ures of Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a sup- 
pliant crowd, who, in pathetic but at first in respectful language, solicited 
the redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the pride 
of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal resistance ; 
their satirical w'it degenerated into sharp and angry invectives ; and, from 
the subordinate powers of government, the invectives (tf the people insensibly 
rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor himself. 

Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself on the 
images of the imperial family, erected, as objects of jmblie veneration, in 
the most conspicuous places of the city. Tlie statues of 'J'heodosius, of his 
father, of his wife Flacrilla, of his twi» sons Arradius and 
Honorius, were insolently thrt)wn down from their pedes- 
tals, broken in ])ieccs, or dragged with contempt through 
the streets; and the indignities whieli were offered to the 
rej)resentutioiis 4)f imj>erial maji“Nty sufiieiently declared 
the imj)ious and treasonable w ishes of the p«>])ulaee. The 
tumult was almost immediatel\ suppressed by tlie arrival 
of a body of arebers; and Antioch had leisure to refiect 
on the nature and conse(juenees of her crime. According 
to the duty of his ofiice, the governor of tlie proxinee de- 
spatched a faithful narrative of the xxhole transaction ; while 
the trembling citizens enlrust(‘d the ecnifession of their crime 
and the assurances of their reis'iitancs* to tlie zt'al of Flavian 
their bishop, and to the eloipieiuH* of the senator Hilariiis, 
the friend and most j»roh,ihl\ the dis< ij)le <»f Lihcinius, xxliose 
genius, on this nielanelioly occasion, was in»t useless to his 
country. Hut the tw o caintals, Antioch and (Constantinople, 
xvere sejiarated by the distaniv of eight hundred miles; and, 
notwithstanding the diligence of the imperial p(>sts, the 
guilty city w^as severely piinislied by a long and dreadful 
interval of 8usj)en8e. Every rumour agitated the liopes 
and fears of the Anlit>ehians, and they lieard with terror 
that their sovereign, exjisperated by tlie insult W'hieh liad 
been offered to his ow'ii statues, and more especially to 
those of his beloved wdfe, had resolved to level with the 
ground the offending city; and to massacre, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants, many of 
whom were actually driven, by tlieir apj>rchenHion8, to seek 
a refuge in the mountiiius of Syria and the adjacent desert. 
At length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the general 
Hellebicus, and Caesarius, master of the oifices, declared the will of we em- 
peror and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded from 
the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its 
•priidleges, and its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomina- 
tion of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea. 

The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut ; and, that every source 
of plenty and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, the distribu- 
tion of corn waa abolished, by the severe instructions of Theodosius. His 
commissioners then proce^^ to inquire into the guilt of individuids ; of 
those who had perpetrated, and of those who had not prevented, the destruc- 
tion of the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus and Gmsariust^jenoom- 
passed with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the Forum* The 
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noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of Antioch, appeared before them 
in chains; the examination was assisted by the use of torture, and their 
sentence was pronounced or suspended according to the judgment of these 
extraordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, tlieir wives and children were suddenly reduced from afBuence and 
luxury to the most abject distress ; and a bloody execution was expected to 
conclude the horrors of a day, which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent 
Chrysostom, lias represented as a lively image of the last and universal judg- 
ment of the world. Hut the ministers of Theodosius performed, with reluc- 
tance, the cruel task which had been assigned them ; they dropped a gentle 
tear over the caluiiiities of the people ; and they listened with reverence to 
the pressing solicitations of tlie monks and hennits, who descended in swarms 
from the mouiitiiins. Ilellebicus and ('aesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed thar the former should 
remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all possible speed, to 
Constant inojilo, and presumed once more to consult tlie will <»f his sovereign. 

I'hc resentment of Theodosius had already subsided ; the deputies of the 
pe«»pl(*, both the hislioj) and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; 
and the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured friend- 
sliip, rather than the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general 
pardon was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prisoii-doorR 
were thrown ojicn ; the senators who despaired of their lives recovered the 
])()sscssion of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East was 
rost<irod to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius 
condescended to jiraise the senate of Constantinople, who had generously 
interceded for their distresse<l brethren; he rewarded the eloquence of 
llilarius w'ith the government of l^ilcstine, and dismissed the bishop of An- 
tioch wdlli the w'arniest expn*ssions of his respect and gratitude. A thou- 
sand new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius ; the applau.se of 
his subjects was ratified by the approbation of his owm heart ; and the 
emperor confes!<ed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, 
tlie indulgence of mercy is the ino.st exquisite pleasure of a sovereign. 


THE .SEDITION OF THESSAU>NICA 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, and 
was productive of much more dreadful consequences. That great city, the 
metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the dangers 
of the Gothic war by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, 
the general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a barbarian, 
bad among his slaves a b^utiful boy, who excited the impure desires of one 
of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into prison by the order of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the importu- 
nate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented 
the absence of their favourite, and considered the skiU of a charioteer as an 
object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was imbittered by some previous disputes ; and, as the strength of tha 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian War, the feeble 
remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not save tlm 
unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric, and sevenJ of his 
principal officers, were inhumanly murder^ : their mwgled bodies were 
dragged about the streets ; and the emperor, who then resided at Mediolajnmit 
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was surprised by the intell^enoe of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the 
people of Thes^onica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of 
Botheric might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his 
master. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of tlie 
dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastilv resolved that the blood 
of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 

Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of clemency and of 
revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted from the reluctant 
emperor the promise of a general pardon ; his passion was again inflamed by 
the flattering suggestions of his minister, liuflinis ; and. after Theodosius 
had despatched the messengers of death, he attempted, too late, to pi'event 
the execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman city was blindly 
committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians ; and the hostile 
preparations were concerted with the dark and j^erfidious artifice of an illegal 
conspiracy. The people of Thessaloiiica were treacherously invited, in the 
name of their sovereign, to the games of the circus; and such \\as their 
insatiate avidity for those amusements that every consideration of fear, or 
suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the 
assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had been secretly posted round 
the circus, received the signal, not of the races but of a general massacre. 
The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the nuM moderate 
accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand; and it is aflirined 
by some writers that more than fifteen thousand v ictims were sacrificed to 
the manes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had probably no concern 
in his murder, offered his owui life, and all his w'calth, to supply the jdace of 
one of his two sons ; but, while the father hesitated with t*qiial tenderness, 
while lie was doubtful to choose and unw'illing to eoiidenin, the soldiers 
determined his suspense by plunging their daggers at the same moint'iit into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The ajKilogy of the as8.is&ins that 
the}’ were obliged to jiroduce the prescribed number of heads, serves only to 
increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors af tlie massacre, 
which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the em- 
peror is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at Thessaloiiica. 'Hie 
situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even jiresent to his 
imagination ; and Theodosius ])ossessed a quick and lively sense of the exist- 
ence of the people whom he destroyed. 


THBODOSIUH AM> AMBIIOSK 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy had 
disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, wdio united all 
the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The friends and ministers 
of Theodosius imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he observed, 
with more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were 
immediately communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable 
persuasion that every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God and the interests of the true religion. The 
monks and popidace of Callinicun^ an obscure town on the frontier of 
Persia, excited by their own fanaticism and by that of their bishop, had 
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tumultuously burned a conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue 
of the Jews. 

The seditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate of the prov> 
ince, either to rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage ; this moderate 
sentence was confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the 
archbishop of Milan. He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more 
suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of circumcision and 
renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the toleration of the 
Jewish, as the persecution of tlie Christian, religion ; boldly declares that 
he himself, and every true believer, w'ould eagerly dispute with tlie bishop 
of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of martyrdom ; and 
laments in the most pathetic terms that the execution of the sentence 
would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosius. As this [irivate 
admonition did not produce an immediate cfTcct. the archbishop, from his 
pulpit, publicly addressed the emperor on his throne ; nor would he consent 
to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration, which secured the impunity of the bishop 
and monks of ("alliiiicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sincere ; and 
during the term of his residence at Milan his affection for Ambrose was 
continually increased by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his mind 
was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country to indulge 
his grief, and to avoid the j»resence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop 
was satisfied that a timid silence would render liim the accomplice of his 
guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enormity of the crime; which 
could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. Tin* episcopal vigour of 
Ambrose w'jus tempered by i)riulcnee; and he contented himself w'ith signify- 
ing an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance that he had been 
warned in a vision not to offer the ohlalion in the name or in the presence 
of Theodoaius; ainl by the advice tli.it he would ct)iilino himself to the use 
of pra}cr, without presuming to approach the altar of (’hrist, or to receive 
tlie Holy Kucharist with those hands tliat W'ero .still pollute*! witli the blood 
of an innocent [»e<»i>le. The emper(>r was deeply affected by liis own re- 
j)roaches and by those <»f his spiritual father; and, after he had bewailed the 
mischievous and irreparable consequences (»f his rash fury, he proceeded, 
in the lU'ciistomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great church of 
Milan. 

He w’as stopjied in the porch by the archbisln>p, who, in the tone and 
language* of an aniba.ssador of heaven, declared to his sovereign that private 
contrition was not suflicient to atone for a public fault, or to appease the 
justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly represented that, if he 
had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the man after God's ow'H heart, 
had been guilty, not only of murder but of adultery. “ You have imitated 
David ill his crime, imitate then his rei>entance,” w'as the reply of the 
undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were ac- 
cepted ; and the public jienance of the einjieror Theod»»siu3 has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in tlie annals of the Church. Accord- 
ing to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline; which were established in 
the fourth century, the crime of homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years ; and as it was impossible, in the period of human life, to pur^ 
the accumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer e^ould 
have ifeen excluded from the Holy Communion till the hour of his death. 
But the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted some 
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indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled in Uie dust 
the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification might be admitted as a 
weighty reason to abridge the duration of his punishment. It was sufficient 
that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture ; and Unit, in the midst of the 
church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon 
of his sins. 


LAST DAYS OF THEODOSIUS 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world was 
in the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the choi(‘t‘ of (iratian his 
honourable title to the provinces of the East: he had ac([uired the West by 
the right of conquest; and the three years which he 8])ent in Italy were 
usefully employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had pre\ ailed wdth impunity under the usurpation of Maxi- 
mus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Valentiniaii was regu- 
larly inserted in tlie public acts; but the tendtu* age and doubtful faith 
of the son of Justiua appeared to require the prudent eare of an orthodox 
guardian; and his specious ambition might have excluded the unfortunate 
youth, without a struggle, and almost without a inurniur, from the adminis- 
tration, and even from the inheritance, of the empire. If 'L'lieodosLus had 
consulted the rigid maxims of interest and policy, his condm't would have 
been justified by his friends; but the generosity of his behaviour on this 
memorable ocea.sioii has extorted the applause of his mo.st iinetcrato enemit^s. 
Ho seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan ; and. without stipulating any 
present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute dtuiiiiiion of all 
the provinces from which he had been driven by the arms of M.ivinius. To 
the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added tlie free and gen- 
erous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, wdiich his succt‘ssful valour had 
recovered from the assassin of Gratian. Satisfied with the glory which he 
had acquired, by revenging the death of his benefactor and delivering the 
West from the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to ('on- 
stautinople ; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, in.siMisihly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Tiiemhisius discharged 
his obligation to tlie brother, he indulgt^l his conjugal tenderness to the 
sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, w'hieh admires the pure and singular 
glory of his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use of 
victory. 
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AKCAlUrS ANI» HONOltlUS Sr(’C’KEl) THEODOSIUS 

The jrenius of Romo exjiired with Tlivodosius, the last of the successors 
of AuiifusiUH and Const antiiie who appeared in tlie field at the head of their 
armies, and whose authtjrity was universally acknowledged thi’oughout the 
whole extent of tin; empire. The memory of his virtues still continued, 
however, to protect tlie feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadiiis and llonorins were sainted, by the 
uiianinums consent of niaiikiiid, as the lawful emperors of the East and of 
the West ; and the oath of lidelity was eagerly taken by every order of the 
state — the senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
sohlicrs, and the people. ArtMtlius, w'ho then %\as about eighteen years of 
age, was born in Spain, in tlie liunible habitation of a private family. But 
he iveeivetl a princely education in the palace of (\mstanlinople ; and liis 
inglorious life >vas .si>cnt in tliat peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence lie ajijicaieil to ivigii over the jirovinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
SM'ia, and Kgyi»t, fioni the lower Danube to the confines of Persia and 
Etliiopia. His \oiMiger luoiher, Jfonorius, assuiiu'd. in the eleventh year 
of his age, the iioininal go\ernnicnt of Italy, Africa, Haul, Spain, and 
Britain; and tlic troops, wdiich guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, w'ere 
oppose<l on one side to the C/aledonians, and on the other to the Moors. 

The great and niarti.il prefecture of Illyrii'Hiii was divided between the tw'o 
luinces ; the defence and possession of the provinces of Norienm, Punnonia, 
and Dalmatia still belonged to the Western Empire;' but the two large 
dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, w'hioh Gratiaii had intrusted to the valour 
of 'riieodo.siiiH, w'orc forever united to the empire of the East. Tlie bound- 
ary in Eiii’ope was not very ilifTerent from the line which now separates the 
Oermans and the Turks; and the respective ailvantages of territory, riches, 
populousness, and military strength, were fairly balanced and compensated, 
rile hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be the gift of 
nature uiid of their father; the generals and ministers had been accustomed 
to adore the majesty of the royal infants. Tlie gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their reign, 
were not siiihcieiit to obliterate the deep and early impressions of loyalty. 

[^Legally the division was of the same nature as that made by Diocletian; there was still one 
empire divided into two administrative dUtricts, and the two Auguatl were colleagues, u befora 
The division was not intended to be final, and we altoll see (Volume VII) that it was not absolutely 
BO in iadt; for after the ab<lloation of Romulus, the emperor at Constantinople not only claimed 
sovereignty over tlie whole empire, but at times actually ezeiclaed hia sovereignty over parts of 
the West.! 
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Theodosias had tanusbed the glory of his reign by the elevation of Hufi- 
D118 ; an odious favounte, who, in an age of cn d and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imputation of ever^ crime 1 he strong im- 
pulse of ambition and a'vaiice had urged Rufinus to abandon his nati\e coun- 
try, an obscure corner of Gaul, to advance his fortune in the capital of the 
East : the talent of bold and ready elocution qualified him to succeed in the 
lucrative profesmon of the law , and his success iii that ])rofession as a 
regulai step to the most honourable and iinpoitant employments of the state 
He was laised by just degrees to the station of mastei of the oihees In the 
exercise of his various functions, so essentially connected with the whole sys- 
tem of cimI government, he acquired the conhdence of a moiiaicli who soon 
disco\eied his diligence and capacity in business, and who long remained 
Ignorant of the pride, the milice, and tlie covetousnesb of his dispobition 

The character of riieodobius imposed on hib minister the tisk of hypoc- 
risy, which disguised, and sometimes rest lained, the abust of powei, and 
Rufiqus was appreheiisne of disturbing the indolent sluinbci of a prince 
stdl capable of exerting the abilities and the miIuc which hid i used him to 
the throne But the absence, and soon afterwards the death, of the emperor 
conBrmed the absolute authoiit> of Ruhnus o\ci the person and dominions 
of Arcadius, a feeble youth, whom the imperious prefeet considered as his 
pupd rathei than his 80 \ereign Regaidless of the public opinion, In in 
dulged his passions without lemorse and without resistance, and his m dig 
nant and rapacious spirit lejected eveiy passion tint might ha\( contributed 
to his own gloiy or the happiness of the people Ills a\arice, which seems to 
have prevaded m his coriupt mind o\er every other sentiment, attrieUd 
the wealth of the East b\ the various arts of partial and general cxtuition 
oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, uiijust eonhscations, 
forced or fictitious testirauits, by which the t\i int desiioilid of thin Iiwful 
inheritance the children of strangeis oi immies, uid tin iniblu sdi i i jus 
tice, as well is of favour, which he instituti d in the pilace of ( oust intinople 

The ambitious candid ite eigcil> solicited, it the ixpinsc of the faiitsi 
part of his patriinonv, tin honouis and emoluments of sotiu jiroviin id gov- 
ernment, tlicliics and fortunes of the unhappy jieopli wcie abandoned to 
the most liberal jmrchiser, the public discontent w is some turns appi ised 
by the sacrifice of an unpojmlar criminal, whose punishment w is piofitable 
only to the juefect of the 1 ist, his accomplice and his jiidgi fin fate of 
Lucian proclaimed to the host tint the prefect, whose mdusliv was much 
abated in the despatch of ordinary business, was mdef ttigible in tin puisuit 
of revenge Lucian, the son of the prefect Hoientius, the oppressor of 
Ganl and the enemy of Julian, had emploved a consult iible pait of his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchise the fiiendship of 
Rufinus and the high office of count of the L ist Hut the new magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court ind of the times , dis- 
graced Ills ronefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and temperate adminis- 
tration , and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, wliii h might have tended 
to the profit of the emperor’s uncle 

Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult , and the 
prefect of the East resolved to execute in person the ciuel vengeance which 
he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his power He performed 
with incessant speed the journey of seven or eight hundred miles fiom Oon- 
stautmople to Antioch, entered the capital of Sy na at the dead of the^night, 
and spread universal consternation among a people ignorant of his desian 
but not ignorant of his character. The count of the fifteen provinces of the 
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East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignominious punishment. The 
ministers of the tyrant, by the order and m the presence of tlieir master, 
beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the extremities with 
lead; and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he was removed 
in a close litter, to conceal his d^ing agonies from the eyes of the indignant 
city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this mhuman act, the sole object 
of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and silent curses of a 
trembling people, fiom Antioch to Constantinople; and his diligence was 
accelerated by the hope of accomplishing without delay the nup&ls of his 
daughter wnth the emperor of the East. 

But Rufinub boon experienced that a prudent minister should constantly 
secure his ro}al captive by the strong though invisible chain of habit ; and 
that the merit, and much moio easily the favour, of the absent are obliterated 
in a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While 
the piefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the 
favourite eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined 
his powet in the palace of Constaiitinoide. They discovered that Arcadius 
was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, with- 
out his cunsciil, for his biide; and they contrived to substitute in hei place 
the f.iir Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto, a general of the Franks in the ser- 
vice of Rome ; and w ho was educated, smee the death of her father, in the 
family of the sons of Promotus. 

The young empeior, vUiose chastity had been stiictly guarded by the 
pious care of his tutor ^Visenius, eagerly listened to the artful and flatter- 
ing desciijitioiis of the charms of Ludoxia: he gared with impatient ardour 
on herjmtuie, and he undeibtood the necessity ol toiiceahiig his amorous 
designs fmm tlic knowUdge of a nimibtci who was so deepl} interested to 
o]>l»ose tile consiiiniiiation of Iiis happiiiesb. Soon uftei the return of Rufi- 
nus. tlie appioacliing Leiemoii} of the ro^al nuptials was announced to the 
j»eople of ( onst.'intinople, who piejiaied to celebrate, with false and hollow 
acclamations, the foiliine of his daughter. A sjdendid tram of eiiiiuchb and 
olliceib I'^sued, in hvmcneal pomp, fioin the galob of the palace; beaiing 
aloft the diadem, the lobes, and the inebtiinable oriiamentb of the future 
empiess. The solemn pioces'.ion passed thiough the streets of the city, 
which weie adorned with gailands and filled with spectators; but when it 
reached the house of the sons of Promotus, the principal eunuch respectfully 
entered the mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the imperial robes, and 
conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of Arcadius. The seciecy 
and success with which this conspiracy against Rufinuh had been conducted 
imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a minister who 
had suffered himself to be deceived in a post where the arts of deceit and dis- 
simulation conhtitute the most distinguished merit. He considered, with a 
mixture of indignation and fear, the v ictory of an aspiring eunuch, who had 
secretly captivated the favour of Ins sovereign ; and the disgrace of his 
daughter, whose interest was inseparably connected with bis own, wounded 
the tenderness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. ^ The character of Rufinus 
seemed to justify the accusations that he conspired against the person of 
his sovereign to seat himself on the vacant throne, and that he had Mcretly 
inyiteS the Huns and the Goths to invade the provinces of the empire, and 
to increase the public confusion. The subtle prefect, whose life had been 
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spent in the intrignes of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the artful 
measures of the eunuch Eutropius ; but the timid soul of Rufinus was as- 
tonished by the hostile approach of a more formidable rival — of the great 
Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the West. 

The celestial gift which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of a 
poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stilicho, 
in a much higher degree than might have been expected from the declining 
state of genius and of art. The muse of Claudian, devoted to his service, 
was always prepared to stigmatise his adversaries, Uufinus or Eutropius, 
with eternal infamy ; or to |>aint in the most splendid colours the victories 
and virtues of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a pt»riod indiffer- 
ently supplied with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the 
annals of Honorius from the invectives or the panegyrics of a contemporary 
writer ; but as Claudian a{)pears to have indulg(‘d the most ample privilege 
of a poet and a courtier, stnne criticism will l)e reejuisite to translate tlie 
language of fiction or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of historic 
prose\ His silence concerning the family of Stilielio m.iy be admitted as a 
proof that his patron Avas iicitlier able, nor desirous, to boast of a long s^'ries 
of illustrious pn)genitor8; and the sliglit mention of his father, an ollicer of 
barbarian cavalry, in the service of Valens, st'cins to countenance the asser- 
tion, that the general, who so long eommaiuled the aiinies (d Rome, w'as 
descended from the savage and perfidious race of tlie Vandals. From his 
earliest youth he embraced the profession of arms; his prudence and \aloiir 
were soon distinguished in the field ; the horsemen and areticrs of tlic East 
admired his sujsjrior dexterity ; and in eacli degree of liis military promo- 
tions the public judgment ahvays furestalled and approvetl the choice of tfie 
Bovereign. He w'as named by Theodosius to ratify a solemn treaty with 
the monarch of Persia ; he supported during that impintant embassy the 
dignity of the Roman name; and after his return to Constant inople, liis 
merit w'as rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with the imperial 
family. Theodosius ha<l lK*en prompted, by a jiioiis inoli\e of fiatcrnal 
affection, to adopt for his ow'ii the daughter of his hrothiT Honorius; the 
beauty and uccomplishments of Serena w'cre universally admired by the ob- 
sequious court; and Stilicho obtained the preference (*vcr a crowd of rivals, 
who ambitiously disputed the hand of the princess and tlie favour of her 
adoptive father. Tlie as.surance that the hushaml of Scivna would he faith- 
ful to the throne whicli he was i^ermitted to approach, engaged the emperor 
to exalt the fortunes and to employ the abilities of tin* sagacious and intrepid 
Stilicho. He rose through the successive steeps of master of the liorse and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all 
the cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of tlie Western, Empire; 
and his enemies confessed that he invariably disdained to barter for gold the 
rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratiheations 
which they deserved or claimed from the liberality of the state. 

The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved tin* hatred of Rufinus ; and 
the arte of calumny miglit have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he 
vanquished in the £eld the enemies of the empire. Theodosius continued to 
support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated the govern- 
ment of the palace and of the East ; but when he marched against the tyrant 
Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to the labours and glories of the 
civil war ; and, in the last moments of his life, the dying monarch recom- 
mended to Stilicho the care of his sons and of the republic. The ambition 
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and the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust ; and he 
claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the minority of Arcadius 
and Honorius. The first measure of his administration, or rather of his reign, 
displayed to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to com- 
mand. He passed the Alps in the depth of winter; descended Hie stream of 
the Rhine, from the fortress of Basilia (Bale) to the marshes of Batavia; 
reviewed the state of the garrisons ; repressed the enterprises of the Ger- 
mans ; niid, after establishing along the banks a firm and honourable peace, 
returned with incredible speed to the palace of Mediolanum. The (lerson and 
court of Honorius were subject to the master-general of the West ; and the 
armies and provinces of Europe obc} ed, without hesitation, a regul^ author- 
ity which w'as exercised in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals 
only remained to dispute the claims and to provoke the vengeance of 
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Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo the ]Moor maintained a proud 
and dangerous indcpciulcnce ; and the minister of Constantinople asserted 
his equal reign o\cr the emperor and the empire of the East. 

Tile impartiality ■\\hich Stilicho affected, a.s the common guardian of tlie 
ro\ al brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal di^ ision of the arms, the 
jewels, and the magnilh*ent wardrobe and furniture of the deceased emperor. 
But the most ini pui taut object of the inheritance consisted of the numerous 
legions, cohorts, and S(]uadrons of Romans, or barbarians, whom the event of 
the civil war had united under the standard of Theodosius. The various 
multitudes of Europe and Asia, exas{)crated by recent animosities, w'ere over- 
awed by the authority of a single man ; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho 
protected the lands of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious soldiers. 
Anxious, liowever, and impatient to relieve Italy from the presence of this 
formidable host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the enipir^ 
he listeiKsi to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his 
intention of rcconduotiiig in person the troops of the East, and dexterously 
employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to conceal his private designs of 
ambition and revenge. The guilty soul of Ruhniis was alarmed by the 
approach of a warrior and a rival, wnose enmity he deserved ; he computed, 
with increasing terror, the narrow space of his life and greatness ; and, as the 
last hope of safety, he interposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 

S^lioho, who appears to have directed his march along the sea coast of the 
Adriatic, was not far distant from the city of Thessalonica when he received 
a peremptory message to recall the troops of the East, and to declare that 
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bis nearer approach would be considered by the Byzantine court as an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the geneial of the West 
convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and as he had already 
engaged the affection of the eastern troojis, he recommended to their zeal the 
execution of his bloody design, which might be accomplished m his absence, 
with less danger, perhaps, and with less reproach, btilieho left the com- 
mand of the troops of the East to Gamas the CToth, on whose fidelity he 
firmly relied, with an assurance, at least, that the hardy baibaiian would 
never be di\erted from his purpose by any consideiatioii of icar oi remorse. 
The soldiers were easily pei^^uaded to punish the enom\ of btilicho and of 
Rome ; and such was the general hatred which Rufmus had excited, that the 
fatal seciet, communicated to thousands, was faithfull} preset \ed dining the 
long march from Thessalonica to the gates ot Constantinople 'As soon as 
they had resolved his death, they condescended to fiattei his ptide; the 
ambitious prefect was seduced to belie\e that those powerful auxiliaries 
might be tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and the tieasiiies which 
he distributed with a tard\ and reluctant hand weit acccj^tcd by the indig- 
nant multitude as an insult rather than as a gift At a distince of a mile 
from the capital, in the Field of Mais, bcfoie the palace of llebdoinon, the 
troops halted ; and the emperoi as well as his imnistci ad\an(c>d, aeiordiiig 
to ancient custom, lespectfull} to sdute the power which supported their 
thione. 

As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disgnistd with studud couitesy 
hiB innate haughtiness, the wing', insensibh winded Ironi the light and 
left, and enclosed the de\otcd \Ktim within the circle of then amis Ikfoie 
he could reflect on the dangei of his situation, Gainas give tht sign d of 
death, a daring and forward soldier plunged his swoid into tin buast of 
the guilty prefect, and Ruhnus fell, groaned, and expiud at the fcit of the 
affiighted einpeioi If the agonies ul a mbiuent could exjuate the ( iiiiics 
of a whole life, or if tlie outrages inflicted on a bieatlih ss (oipse could be the 
object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected b\ the hornd circum- 
stances which accompanied the muider of Rufinus. [Iis maiigh d bod; was 
abandoned to the brutal fuiy of the populace of eithei sex, who hastened in 
crowds from ex cry quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of the 
haughty minister, at whose frown they had so lately trembled. Uis light 
hand was cut off and carried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel 
mockery, to extort contributions for the avaricious ty rant, whose head was 
publicly exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance. According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would have shared 
the punishment of his crimes. The wife and daugliter of Rufinus were 
indeoted for their safety to the influence of religion. Her sanctuary pro- 
tected them from the raging madness of the people ; and they were permitted 
to spend the remainder of weir In es in the exercise of Christian devotion, in 
the j^ceful retirement of Jerusalem. 

Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival the fruit which 
he had proposed ; and though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was dis- 
appoint^. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius required 
a master ; but he naturally preferred the o^equious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
plus, who had obtained his domestic confidence ; and the emperor contem- 
plate with terror and aversion, the stem genius of a foreign warrior. Till 
they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Goinas and the 
charms of Eudoxia supported the favour of the great chamberlain of the 
palace ; the perfidioua tStoth, who was appointed master-general of the £ast» 
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betrayed without scruple the interest of his benefactor ; and the same troops 
which had so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support 
against him the independence of the throne of Constantinople. The life of 
Stilicho was repeatedlv attempted by the daggers of hired assassins; and a 
decree was obtained from the senate of Constantinople to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the prov- 
inces of the east. At a time when the only hope of delaying the rum of the 
Homan name depended on the him union and reciprocal aid of all the nations 
to whom it had been giaduall} communicated, the subjects of Arcadius and 
Honoiius were instruited bj their respectne masters to mcw each other in 
a furugn and e\en hostile light; to rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to 
embrace, as tluir faithful allies, the Hirbanans, whom the^ excited to mvade 
the teriitoncH of then countijmcii. The nati\es of Italy affected to despise 
the servile and effeminate Greeks of Byzantium, who piesumed to imitate <^e 
diess and to usurp the dignity of Homan senators; and the Greeks had not 
}et foi gotten the sentiments of hatied and contempt winch their polished 
aiHPstors h id so long entertained for the iiide inhabitants of the west The 
prudent Stilnho, instead of |)erbiHting to force* the inclinations of a prince 
and people who rejected his go\cmment, wiseh abandoned Arcadius to his 
unworthy fa\ ountes ; and his reluctance to in\olve the two emjiirea in a civil 
w’ar displayed the moderation of a minister who had so often signalised his 
luilitan sjniit ind aliilities. But if Miliiho had an\ hmger endured the 
l^^olt of Afina, he would ha\o betia>ed the socullt^ of the capital, and 
tin majest\ of the westein emperor, to the capridoiis insolence of a Moorish 
lelx 1 Gildo, the biothcr of the tyrant humus, had j)reser\ed and obtained, 
as the lewaid of his apparent fnklit\, the immeiibe pitiinion> which wasfor- 
f< ittd l>\ tuason , long and in* iitniioiis seiMie in the aimics of Home raised 
him to the dignilj of a militarv count, the naiiow pohc^ of the court of 
riuodosiub hid adojited tin* mis(hie\ous expidient of snpj)orting a legal 
go^ eminent b> the interest ot a powerful famih , and the biother ot Firnms 
was in\ested with the command of Africa. Ills ambition soon usurped the 
administration of justice and of the finances without accounts and without 
contiol, and lie maintained, during a reign of twcho jeais, the possession 
of an oifice fiom which it was impossible to remo\e him, witliout the danger 
of a civil war. 

During those twelve years, the province of Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a t^iant who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger 
with the partial icsentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were 
often supciweded by the use of poison; and if the trembling guests who 
were invited to the table of Gildo presumed to express their fears, the inso- 
lent suspicion served onh to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned the 
ministers of death. Gilclo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust ; and if his days were terrible to the rich, his nights were not less dread- 
ful to husbands and parents. The image of the republic was revived, after 
a long interval, under the reign of Hononus. The emperor transmitted an 
accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the provincials and the crimes 




were required to pronounce the condemnation of the rebel. Their unani- 
mous suffrage declared him tiie enemy of the republic ; and the decreoof 
the senate added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the Roman The 

prudence of Stilicho conceived and executed without delay the most effeotuM 
measure for the relief of the Roman people. A laxge and seMonable supply 
of corn, ocdleoted in the iwlawd provinces of Graul, was embarked on ti» rapid 
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stream of the Rhone, and transported by an easy navigation from the Rhone 
to tiie Tiber. Daring the whole term of the African war, the granaries of 
Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vindicated from the humiliat- 
ing dependence, and the minds of an immense people were quieted by the 
calm confidence of peace and plenty. 

The cause of Rome and the conduct of the African war were entrusted 
by Stilicho to a general, active and ardent to avenge hia private injuries on 
the head of the tyrant. The spirit of discord which prevailed in the house 
of Nabal had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and 
Mascezel. The usurper pursued with implacable rage the life of his younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities he feared ; and Mascezel, opjiressed by 
superior power, took refuge in the court of Mediolanum, where ho soon 
received the cruel intelligence that his two innocent and helpless children 
had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The atlliction of the father was 

suspended only by the desire of re\enge. 
The vigilant Stilicho judged it advisable 
that Mascezel should attempt this arduous 
adventure at the liead of a clioseii body 
of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Kugcnius. 

Gildo w’as prepared to resist the inva- 
sion with all the forces of Africa. IJy the 
lilierality of his gifts and promises, lie en- 
deavouretl to secure the doubtful iillcgiance 
of the Roman soldiers whilst he attracted 
to his standard tie* distant tribes of (irciu- 
ha and Ethiopia. He proud 1\ revit'wed 
an army of .seventy tliousand men, and 
boasted, with the rash presumption which 
is the forerunner of dhsgrace, that his nu- 
merous cavalry would trample under their 
horses’ feet the troojis of Mascezel, and 
involve in a cloud of burning sand the 
natives of the cold regions of Gaul and (iermany. As Mascezel advanced 
before the front with fair offers of peace and pardon, he encountered one of 
the foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, 
struck him on the arm with his sw'ord. The arm, and the standard, sunk 
under the weight of the blow' ; and the imaginary act of submission w'bs 
hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this signal, the dis- 
affected cohorts proclaimed the name of tlieir lawful sovereign ; the barba- 
rians, astonished by the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, according 
to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Mascezel obtained the honours of 
an easy and almost bloodless victory. The tyrant (‘scaped from the field of 
battle to the sea shore ; and threw' himself into a small vessel, with the hope 
of reaching in safety some friendly port of the emjiire of the East ; but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him back into tlie harbour of Thabraca, which 
had acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of llonorius 
and the authority of his lieutenant. The inliabitants, as a proof of their re- 
pentance and loyalty, seized and confined the person of Giluo in a dungeon ; 
and his own despair saved him from the intolerable torture of supporting the 
presence of an injured and victorious brother. 

After he had finished an important war in a single winter, Masce^l was 
received at the court of Mediolanum with loud appkuse, affected gratitnde) 
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and secret jealousy ; and his death, which perliaps was the effect of accident, 
has been considered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, the 
Moorish prince who accompanied the master-general of the West was sud- 
denly thrown from his horse into the river ; tlie officioiw haste of the atten- 
dants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile which they olmerved on 
the countenance of Stilicho ; and while they delayed the necessary assistance, 
the unfortunate Masce/el w'as irrecoverably drowned. 

The joy of the African trium])h was iiaj>i)ily connected with the nuptials 
of the emperor Ilonorius and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of Stilicho; 
and this equal and liononrahlc alliance seemed to invest the j>owerful minister 
with the authority of a j)arent over his submissive pupil. Ilonorius was only 
in the fourteenth year of his age ; Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred 
by art or {>ersua8ion tlie (‘onsuinniation of the royal nuptials ; Maria died a 
\irgin, after she had b<*en ten years a wife; and the chastity of the emperor 
was secured by the coldness, or ]K>rhaps the dehility, of his constitution. His 
subjects, who attentively studied the chai*actcr of their >oung sovereign, 
dis(‘overed that Ilonfirius was without ])aa<ions, and eon.Nequently without 
talents ; and that his ieehle and languid disposition was alike incapable 
of discharging the duties of liis rank, or of enjoying the pleasures of his 
age. In his early youth he made some progress in tlu‘ evercises of riding 
and drawing the liow : hut he soon relimjuished these fatiguing occiqiations, 
and the anm.seiiient of f(‘cding poultry U'caine tlie serious and daily care of 
the monarch of the West, who resigned the n*ins of empire to the firm and 
.skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. 

The experience of history will countenance the suspicion that a prince 
who w;is horn in tlu* jiurplc received a worse education than the meanest 
]tcasanl of his (hmiinions; and the amhitious minister suffered him to attain 
the age of manhood witliout attempting to t'.xciie his courage or to enlighten 
his understanding. The jiredecessors <»f Ilonoriii.s were acm.stomed to ani- 
mate hy their exanijile, or at lea.st by their presence, the valour of the legions ; 
an<l tli'e dates of tlicir laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Homan worhl. Hut the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumher of his life, a captive in his jiahice, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, spectator of the ruin of the 
Wc.stern Empire, wlucli wa.s rejieatcdly attacked, and finally subverted, 
hy the arms of the harharians. In the eventful hLstorv of a reign of twent}*- 
eight years, it will seldom he necessary to nientioii the name of the emperor 
Ilonorius. 


ALAKK' INV.\PES (ii:EK(’E 

If the subjects of Homo could he ignorant of their obligations to the 
great 'rhcodo.siiis, they were too soon convinced how painfully the spirit and 
abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and mouldering 
edifice of the rejmhlie. He died in the month of January; and before the 
end of the winter of the same year the (Tothic nation was in arms. 

The Goths, instead of being inijiclled hy the blind and headstrong passions 
of their chiefs, were now directed hy the bold and artful genius of Alaric. 
That renowned leader was desceinled from the nolile race of the Balti, which 
yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali ; he had solicited the command 
of the Roman armies, and the imperial court provoked him to demonstrate 
the folly of their refusal and the importance of their loss. Whatever hopes 
might be entertained of the conquest of Constantinople, the judicious general 
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soon abondoned an impiaotieable enterprise. In the dBlsttf a divided oourt 
and a disoontented"* people, the emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect 
of the Gothic arms : but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the 
strength of the city ; and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, might 
securely brave the impotent and random darts of the barbarians. Alaric dis- 
dained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace 
and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a 
province which had hitherto escaped the ravages of w^ar. 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom Rufinus had de- 
volved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspicion that ho 
had betrayed the ancient seat of fi*eedom and learning to the Gothic invader. 
The proconsul Antiochus w'as the unw’orthy son of a respectalilo father ; and 
Gerontius, who commanded the provincial troops, w as much better qualified 
to execute the oppressive orders of a t^’rant tliaii to defend with coiir«igo and 
ability a country most remarkably fortified l>> the h.iiicl of nature. Alaric 
had traversed, without resistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
f ar ^ the foot of Mount (Eta, a steep and woody range of hills, almost 
impervious to his cavalry. 

The troops which had been po'^ted to defend the straits of Thermopj Ice 
retired, as they were directed, without attempting to dhsturb the secure and 
rapid passage of Alaric ; and the fertile fields of Phoiis and Iheotia were in- 
stantly covered by a deluge of barbarians ; who massacred tlie mah's (»f an age 
to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle, 
of the flaming >illages. As soon as the Athenians heard the voiie of the 
Gothic herald, they w’cre easily persuaded to deliver the greatest part of their 
wealth as the ransom of the city of Minerva and its inhahit.ints. The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual fidelity. The 
Gothic prince, with a small and select tram, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged himself in the refreshment of the l).ith, a( cepted a s{)lendid h.in- 
quet which was provided by the magistrate, and affected to k1k>w that he was 
not ignorant of the manners of ci\ilised nations. But the whole territory of 
Attica, from the promontory of Sunium to the town of Megara, was blasted 
by his baleful presence ; ami if w'e may use the ecmparison of a coiileiiiporary 
philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a 
slaughtered victim. 

Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of the 
Goths ; and the most fortunate of the inhabitants w cr«> saved, by death, from 
beholding the slaver}' of their families and the conlLigration of their cities. 

The last hope of a people who could no longer dej»end tui their arms, their 
gods, or their sovereign, w'as placed in the powerful assistance of the general 
of the West ; and Stilicho, who had not been permitted to rejiulsc, advanced 
to chastise, the invaders of Greece.^ 

It was impossible for Stilicho to remain quiet. He hastened to anticipate 
a landing in Italy, and crossed over to Peloponnesus with his troops. AUrio 
retreated before him to the mountains of Arcadia, and was tlicre closely 
hemmed in, but escaped the threatening danger of destruction. He either 
availed himself of a momentary negligence on the part of the Roman general, 
or else the latter* allowed him to escape for political reasons. The Goths 
went from Peloponnesus to Illyricum, and here suddenly, to the astonishment 
of the world, the Gothic king was made comroander-in-chief of this border 
province, and his troops declared the auxiliaries of the Eastern Roman 
Empire. In taking this course it was the intention of Eutropius ta make 
use of the Goths against the hated Stilicho. 
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The fiastern Homan Empiie was then in a terrible condition. Most of 
the provinces had been devastated by the Goths ; Alans and other barbarianH 
had oeen settled in Asia for the defence of the northern frontier, and incited 
by Tribigildus, one of their princes, they devastated the lands entrusted to 
their charge. Tribigildus was led to do this by the Goth Gninas, who sought 
to overtlirow the minister Eutropius, and for this purpose had contrived a 
plot in which he had persuaded Tribigildus to join. An army sent by 
Eutropius against the latter was beaten; tiio populace of Constantinople 
raised a furious outcry against the minister on account of this defeat and of 
tlte devastation of Asia Minor, and Gainas, wlio was to have marched against 
Tribigildus with his Gothic troo])s, refused to obey unless Eutropius were 
dismissed. As the Litter had also quarrelled m itli the empress, he could no 
longer avoid tlie threatening storm. lie w.i.s dismissed and not only de- 
prived of his property hut also of his life, lie had sought refuge from his 
enemies in one ot tlie churches of the capital: in tliis sanctuary St. Chrys- 
obtom, wlio Avas then patriarch uf Constantinople, in vain sought to protect 
him. Jliitropius had to be given up, and was first banished to Cyprus, and 
then executed (.‘>09). 

After liis fall, tlie empress Eudoxia carried on the government ; Gainas 
now openly allied liiinself with Trihigihlus, and together they committed 
such fearful raiagcs in Asia Minor that tlie goiernmcnt liiid to submit to 
negotiate with them and at their request to deliver up three distinguished 
(•flieials for execution. Fortunately Tribigildus soon died. Gainas with 
las hordes inilicted terrible suffering on the capital and the surrounding 
(‘ountry, until finally the jicople took courage and killed more than seven 
thousand Goths. Anotlier Goth, Fravitta, who had been for n long time 
ID the service of Greece, and amis summoned from Asia to helji against 
(tainas, completely defeated liiiii, so that the devastator had to retreat with 
his armies to the neighbourhood of the iLinube. Soon after this lie was 
killed in a war Avith the Huns. 

Meaiiwliile, Stilielio held tlie reins of the government of the West Avith a 
powerful hand, and distinguished himself by brilliant achievements both as 
statesman and general. He vindicated the fame of the Koiiirii arms in war 
against the Franks and Alamanni, and sueeesbfully and quickly suppressed 
a dangerous rebellion by Mhicli (iildo, the brother of Firmus, had made him- 
self master of Africa. We knoAV too little of the private life and cliaracter 
of Stilicho to determine whether lie, as some Avriters allege, really plotted 
the overthrow of the emperor Hoiiorius, so as to place his own son on the 
throne. 

Directly after Gikbi’s A'ictory, Stilicho had to protect the empire from a 
now danger which w'lis threatening it from a different quarter. The title of 
general of the Eiust Koninii Empire, bestowed on ALiric, had been utilised by 
him to Bucli good purpose that he had completely equipped his Goths witli 
arms from the arsenals in lllyricum, and iioav, incited by the court of Con- 
stantinople, he broke into the Western Empire, dcA'astating as he went (400). 
As, for unknown reasons, he only pushed forAA'ard into Venetia, Stilicho had 
time to arm himself. Ho gathered troops from all sides, and Avhen, two years 
later, Alaric again appeared (402), Stilicho alone did not lose courage, while 
all Italy trembled, and the emjicror fled from Mediolanum to the stronghold 
of RaArenna. Stilicho conducted the war with much caution, and did not 
engage in battle until he could attack under favourable circumstances. The 
opportunity offered itself at the town of Pollentia in Liguria, and here, in 
the spring of 408, he accepted battle. 

n. W, — TOL. TI 2 » 
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Both sides daiiiied the victory, but the ohisf advantage was undoubtedly 
on the side of the Romans, who in this fight freed thousands of their im- 
prisoned countrymen and plundered the enemy^s baggage. But the Goths 
were by no means conquered ; for throughout the summer they maintained 
themselves in the vicinity of the Apennines, and held the city of Rome in 
constant fear. They only began to retire from Itfdy in the autumn; and 
Stilicho let them depart with their booty, thinking it advisable to build 
golden bridges for a flying enemy. Nevertheless he observed their march, 
and tried to induce individual tribes who served under Alaric to leave him ; 
and delivered a second battle at Verona, which was more disastrous to the 
king of the Goths than the battle of Pollentia, for it w as with only a small 
portion of his army that he reached his own country. 

For a few years the Goths remained quiet ; but soon after tlieir departure, 
other Germans visited Italy with far worse devastations than theirs liad been 
(406}. Radagaisus, one of the German princes w ho liad accompanied Alanc 
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in his first expedition to Italy, collected to the noith of the upper Danube a 
number of private adventurers and whole tribe^ whom he promised to lead to 
Rome itself, saying he had heard of an opportunity and a way of getting there. 
His expedition resembled a national migration, as women and children accom- 
panied the army, which according to the lowest computation amounted to two 
hundred thousand men, and according to another and more probable one, to 
double that number. Stilicho did not dare to oppose this flood, but rather 
tried to keep It within bounds by the manner in wluch lie divided and dispqfnd 
his troops. 

Wa^ed from all sides, the barbaric hordes advanced through Lombardy 
and over the Apennines to the neighbourhood of Florence. Here Stilicho, 
who had followed the expedition, took possession of all the approaches to the 
mountains, threw reinforcements into the towns, had his own army supplied 
from the sea, and quietly awaited the result of the want which an innumer- 
able and disorderly crowd must soon begin to feel. Hemmed in on all sides 
by the Roman troops, in a short time the barbarians suffered from famine, 
disease, mid every idnd of misery. Stilicho destroyed a part of this great 
body, but the remaining and larger portion died from want. Etruria raiiem- 
bleu a vast grave ; the leader of the unfortunate swarm in vain tne<|to fight 
his way through-— he was captured and executed. 
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Alan honemen, Huna, Gotha, and other barbarians, who were among the 
Roman mercenaries, here did the best service. This is especially worthy of 
attention, as it shows us that the inhabitants of the most beautiful of countries, 
whose predecessors had conquered all nations of the earth, had sunk so low 
that they actually called in l^rbarians to defend them from other barbarians. 
On their weakness, their love of ease and pleasure, every law of their own 
government was wrecked, even when the latter sought to compel them to 
military service by severe punishments. They even preferred to mutilate 
themselves, as many did at this time so as to escape from serving in war, 
rather than risk dangers and hardships for the sake of their country. 

For the second time Stilicho liad sa\ed Italy ; his merit w'iis greater than 
that of a Caiiiillu.s or a Marius, as he had not, like these men, to leail a war- 
like nation into battle, hut had tirst to create his army. Hesides this, hi.s 
whole life was not only a tight of ci\ ilLsatioii with barliarism, but at the same 
time the struggle of force with underhand intrigue. For this reason we can 
no more weigh his private character against his js^litical merits than we can 
those of other Roman lierues. es[>eciall} of C'uiiiilluH and Manus. Much of 
what has liecu made matter of reproach against him should rather lie counted 
to him for merit. For instance, he kept his emperor under perjM»tual tute- 
lage, but immediately after Stilieho's death the ad\antage of depriving 
Honorius of a {^^rsonal sliare in the go\ernineut became apparent. 

It is with still greater injustice that the ruin of the prosperity of Gaul 
.Old Spain in the period immediately following the expedition of Radagaisiis 
luis been attributed to him as a crime. Stiliclio had brought the Roman 
t loops from Gaul and kept them with him after the liberation of Italy, as lie 
intended is>eeki]ig out the (iotlis in Illyricum. The barbarians in German} 
seized this opiKirtuniU to iinade (Jaul (407). Tlie (^uadi. Vandals, Sue^i, 
Vlaiii, Heriili, Saxons, Burguiidiones, Frank.s. and other barbarians broke 
into the unfortunate country, wasting it as they advanced, whilst the Gepidm, 
SannatiP, and Hiuis pressed into the Daiiubiau provinces which some of these 
peoples had hitherto occupie<l, and settled tliere. Argeutoratum (Strasburg), 
Noviomagus (Speier), Borbetomagus (^Worms), Mogontiacum, and other 
towns, which until then had opposed a barrier to the barbarians, wet's de- 
stroyed, and like a rushing stream the invaders poured themselves over all 
liarts of Gaul. 

The like misfortune overtook the province of Britain, tvhence Stilicho 
had just recalled the Roman forces. In 407 the troops of this country, 
amongst whom there were only a few Roman soldiers, finding themsehes 
thus abandoned to their fate, proclaimed one of their number, Constantine, 
emperor, and under his leadership crossed over into Gaul. Here Con- 
stantine Was univoi’sally acknowledged as ruler by the inhabitants, who stood 
in much need of help. An armv under the general Sarus, whom Honorios 
sent wainst him, was beaten, and Constantine also fought the barbarians sue- 
cessfiuly. As, owing to the gravity of the situation in Italy and Gaul» 
Honorius and his ministers oould not for the moment conoem themselvee 
with Spain, Constantine considered the moment primitious to subject that 
country also. The religious dissensions by which Spain as weU as Africa 
was then rent, and the persecutions which the Donatists and Arums had to 
suffer from the orthodox Honorius and his court ecclesiastics, facilitated Con* 
stontine*a undertaking. The Roman troops and militia were varnished by 
him and almost the whole land conquered. Unfortunately Constantine 
wplaced the brave national militia of the mountaineers, who until then had 
mend8d*the passes of the Pyrenees, by mercenaries of all nations, and these 
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ahortlj after made common cause with the barbarians who wandered across 
the mountains from Gaul, and became their companions and guides.^ 

Zosimus^ has said of StiUcho that, during the twenty -three years that he 
commanded the army, never had he used the funds for his own profit,. nor did 
he resort to any dishonest means to advance the interests of his only son. 
This son, however, was only twenty years old, and, although Stilicho was 
faithful under Theodosius and during the first part of the reign of Honorius, 
he might have later allowed himself to l)e corrupted in his official capacity. 
Several writers have accused him of having ilioiiglit to elevate his son to 
the throne at the sacrifice of Honorius, his prinet*, his pupil, and his son- 
in-law, and with this point in view to have brought about the invasion of 
the barbarians which resulted in such evil to the Romans. Ol} in pi odor us « 
and Zosimus, both pagans, defend him on this point : this they did )>ecause 
perhaps they would liave been content to see Eucher usurp the empire and 
re-establish paganism. 

Zosimus does not hesitate to say that ns his trust made him minister 
of ^justice it was necessary to buy it from liim either with money or witli 
fauiur; that **all the best and richest lands in the oinjure fell into his hands 
either through fear of incurring his disfavour or in the desire to lean upon 
his reputation to pillage the }>eople; that he acquired immen.se riches by 
despoiling the most illustrious families and ruining the pro\inceH.*" One 
reads the same thing, and written in a more odious mauncr, in Suidas,/who 
seems to have taken it from £una]>e, a pagan historian of that time. Zosimus 
also accuses Stilicho of amusing himself “ h\ pleasures unworthy of him and 
even criminal, just at the time v>heu he had most need to husband all his 
time.”* 

Whilst these events were taking jdace, Italy was also a jury to tlie bar- 
barians. Stilicho had induced the Gothic king Alaric to quit the service 
of the Greek Empire for that of the Latin, and had rumc^ to some secret 
understanding with him, about which we are coiiiplcteh in the dark. 
According to a highly improbable report, Stilicho w'lshed to employ Alaric’s 
Goths against his own master; according to another, wliich is just u.s unre- 
liable, he intended marching with the Gotlis against Constantinople, and 
placing his son on the Greek tlirone. Whatever the facts may have been, 
Stilicho and Alaric liad come to some agreement ; for just as the former 
was marching against Constantine with his army, Alaric suddenly appeared 
on the frontiers of Italy, comjdaincd that he had been deceived, and 
demanded an indemnity. The Roman senate, which was intrusted with the 
management of the affair, w'as extremely uiuvilliiig to grant this shameful 
tribute and only consented at Stilicho’s urgent request. 

The minister's enemies seized this op]>ortunit\ to bring about his fall, 
and the weak Honorius listened to the miserable jicrsoiis wr'ho in their jeal- 
ousy of Stilicho worked on the emperor's timidity to make him suspicious 
of the only man who could save the empire, c 

Four days after the emperor had arrived at Pavia the soldiers, incited by 
Olympius, revolted. Zosimus exaggerates this sedition as much as possible. 
Sozomen, in speaking of it, says that all those were killed who were believed 
to be accomplice!) of Stilicho. 

Zosimus narrates at length the sorrow of Stilicho when he heard of this 
revolt, the news of which reached him at Boulogne, and how he withdrew 
to Ravenna where Honorius sent two separate orders ; the one for his arrest, 
the other for his death. When the officer who carried them handed in the 
first, Stilicho took refuge in the church. The next day he came iorth and 
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delivered himself into the hands of the soldiers, after they had taken an oath, 
in the presence of the bishop, that they had orders only to hold him as a 
prisoner. The officer however having given the second order, he was be- 
headed the 28rd of August, according to Zosimus. In which statement he 
is upheld by history. 

Eucher, sometime before the death of his father, had retired to Rome, 
where he also had sought refuge in a church, and, although orders had been 
given to kill him wherever he was found, respect for the place prevented the 
officers from using violence until a siiecial order arrived from the emperor 
commanding them to drag him foi-th. He was conducted out of Rome, 
probably to the emperor, wlio condemned him to death, whereupon he was 
sent back to Rome to be executed. Ho was almost rescued on the way by 
the troops of Alaric, wlio, as wo shall sec, overniii all Italy. Eucher was 
iinally executed l>efore the tirst siege of Rome. “ Thus," says Orosius,? “ was 
the emperor ilonorius and the church also (which had everything to fear 
from Eucher ) delivered from a great peril and avenged with scarcely any 
noi.se and by the chastisement of but a few people. Olympius, who took 
the place of the fallen minister, from the iirst used his power to ruin the 
empire. Ho filled the positions in the army and state with his creatures, 
put to death all Stilicho's family, friends, and clients, on whom he could lay 
hands, tried in every w'ay to gratify the ecclesiastics* greed of power, and 
went so far in his hypocriticiil piety that when Alaric threatened Rome he 
appointed not the bravest and most ex|>erienced, but the most pious men as 
commanders. 

At a time when unity wjw of the first necessity, he prevailed upon the 
emperor to make a number of intolerant decrees. It w'as not only ordained 
that no Arian was to fill a public office, but the persecution of keretics on 
behalf of the state was made a duty binding upon all magistrates; more than 
this, lIoiKirius even gave the investigation of heresies into the hands of the 
clergy, and set uj) a special inquisitorial tribunal for the purpose. The 
Arian (h)ths in the Roman army were reduced to despair by these measures, 
and a.s, after the murder nf Stilicho, the wives and children of barbarian 
soldiers whom tlie Romans held as security for their fidelity had been put to 
death, many tliou.saiids of (lotlis, Alans, and other foreigners l>elonging to 
the Roman army fled to Alaric, and offered themselves to him as combatants 
and guides that they niiglit take vengeance on the Romans. c 




CHAPTER XLV. THE GOTHS IN ITALY 

A LA RIO lN\AI>Ea ITALY 

The incapacity of a weak and distracted government may often assume 
.th^ appearance and produce the effects of a treasonaldo correspondence vvith 
the public enemy. If Alaric himself had Wen introduced into the council of 
Ravenna, he would ])robably have advised the same measures whicli vveie actu- 
ally pursued b> the ministers of Ilononus. The king of the Goths vv ould Inive 
conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the formidable adversary 
by whose arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he had been twice overthrow'll. 
Their active and iiiterasted hatred lahorioublv accomplished the disgrace and 
ruin of the great Stilicho. The valour of ^arus, his fame in anns, and his 
personal or hereditary influence over the confederate barbarians could 
recommend him only to the friends of their eountrv. who despised or 
detested the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varaiies, and Y’igilaiitius. R\ 
the pressing instances of the new favourites, thest* generals, unworthy as 
they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers, were promoted to the 
command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domestic troops. The 
Gothic prince woidd have subscribed with pleasure the edict whicli the fanat- 
icism of Olympius dictated to tlie simple and devout emiieror. 

Honorius excluded all jiersons adverse to the Catholic church from holding 
any office in the state ; obstinately rejected the service of all those who dis- 
sented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and 
most skilful officers, who adhered to the pagan worship or who had imbibed 
the opinions of Arianism. These measures, so advantageous to an enemy, 
Alario would have approved, and might perhaps have suggested ; but it may 
seem doubtful whether the barbarian would have promoted his interest at 
the expense of the inhiunan and absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by 
the direction or at least with the connivance of the imperial ministers. Tlia 
foreign auxiliaries who had been attaclied to the person of Stilicho 
lamented his death ; but the desire of revenge was checked by a natural 
apprehension for the safety of their wives and children, who were detained 
as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited 
their most valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by a common signal, 
the cities of Italy were polluted by the same horrid scenes of universal mas- 
sacre and pillage, ^hich involved in promiscuous destruction the families and 
fortunes of the wbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, which might 
have awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they cast alook of inoig- 
natioQ and hope towards the camp of Alaric, and unanimouBly swore to pur- 
sne with just and implacable war the perfidious nation that had so Jmsely 
violated the laws of ho^Udity. By the imprudent conduct of the lomkrteza 
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of HonoriuB, the republic lost the assistance and deserved the enmity of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers; and the weight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determine the event of the war, was trans- 
ferred from the scale of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as weU as in those of war, the Gothic 
king maintained his superiority over an enemy whose seeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counsel and design. From his camp 
on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions 
of the palace, watclied the progress of faction and discontent, disguised 
the hostile aspect of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular 
appearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; to whoso virtues, 
when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sin- 
cere praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the malcontents, who 
urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense 
of his {lersoiial injuries; and he might speciously complain that the imperial 
ministers still delayed and eluded the payment of the four thousand pounds 
oi gold which had been granted by the Roman senate, either to reward 
his services or to ap^jease his fury. His decent firmness was supported 
1)}' an artful moderation, which contributed to the success of his desigfns. 
He required a fair and rea.sonahle satisfaction; but he gave the strongest 
assurances that as soon as he had obtained it he would immediately retire. 
He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless iFtius and Jason, the 
sons of two great officers of state, were sent as liostages to his camp ; but 
he offered to deliver, in exchange, several of the noblest youths of the 
Gothic nation. The inodcsty of Alaric was interpreted by the ministers 
of Ravenna as a sure evidence of his weakness and fear. They disdained 
either to negotiate a treaty, or to assemble an army ; and, with a rash con- 
tidence, derived only from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretriev- 
ably wtisted the decisive moments of peace and war. 

While they expected that the barbarians would evacuate Italy, Alaric, 
ivith bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; hastily pillaged 
the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, w'hich yielded to 
his arms : increased his forces hy the accession of thirty thousand auxilia- 
ries ; and, without meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as 
the edge of the morass which protected the impregnable residence of the 
emperor of the West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenn^ 
the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Ariminum, stretched his 
r.ivages along the seacoast of the Adriatic, and meditated the conquest 
of the aucient mistress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal and 
sanctity were respected by the barbarians themselves, encountered the vic- 
torious monarch, and boldly denounced the indication of heaven against 
the oppressors of the earth ; but the saint hims^ was confounded by the 
solemn asseveration of Alaric that he felt a secret preternatural impulsCi 
which directed and even compelled his march to the gates of Rome. He 
felt that his genius and bis fortune were equal to the most arduous miter- 
prises ; and the enthuriasm which he communicated to the Goths insensildy 
I’cmoved the popular and almost saj^rstitious reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name, wis troops, animated by the hopM 4^ 
spoil, foDowed the couiae of the Flaminian way, occupied the im^fnsraed 
passages of the Apennines, descended into the rich plains of Umbna; and 
as they lay encamped on the banks of the Glitomniis» might wa atong 
slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen which had been so long reserNtt 
for uie use of Roman triumphs* A lofty utuation, and a seasonable tempait 
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of thander and lightning, preserved the little city of Narnia (Narni) ; but 
the king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still advanced with un- 
abated vigour ; and after he had passed through the stately arches adorned 
with the spoils of barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of 
Rome. 

By a skdful disposition of his numerous forces, who impatiently watched 
the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the 
twelve principal gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from which the 
Romans derived the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. 

The first emotions of the nobles and of the people were those of surprise 
and indignation that a vile barbarian should dare to insult the cajiital of the 
world ; but their arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune, and their un- 
manly rage, instead of being directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly 
exercised on a defenceless and innocent victim. Pcrliaps in the person of 
Serena, the Romans might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, 
naj^ even the adtiptive mother, of the reigning emperor ; but they abhorred 
the widow of Stilicho, and they listened \»ith credulous passion to the t.ale 
of calumny which accused licr of maintaining a secret and criminal corre- 
spondence with the Gothic invader. Actuated or o\e^a^\ed by the same 
popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any e\ idence of her guilt, pro- 
nounced the sentence of her deatli. 

Serena was ignominiously strangled, and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce 
the retreat of tlie barbarians and the deliverance of the citv. I'hat unfor- 
tunate city gradually experienced the disiit^ss of scariuty, and at length the 
horrid calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of bread 
was reduced to one-half, to oiic-tliird, to nothing; and the price of corn still 
continued to rise in a rapid and extravagant j»roportion. Tlie poorer citi- 
zens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the pre- 
carious charity of the rich ; and for a while the public misery was alleviated 
by the humanity of Lasta, the widow of the emperor (irntian, who had fixed 
her residence at Rome, and consecrated to the u.sc of the indigent the 
princely revenue wdiich she annually received from the grateful successors 
of her husband. But these private and temporary donatives were insufii- 
cient to appease the hunger of a numerous |>co])le ; and tlie progress of 
famine invaded the marble ])alaces of the senators themselves. The {>ersons 
of both sexes who had been educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury 
discovered how little is requisite to sujiply the demands of nature; and 
lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which they would formerly have rejected with dis- 
dain. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the aliments 
the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were eaf^erly 
devoured and fiercely disputed by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion 
was entertained that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such 
wag the horrid conflict of the two most i>owcrful instincts implanted bv 
nature in the human breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesn 
of their slaughtered infants. 

Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired in their houses, or 
in the streets, for want of sustenance ; and as the public sepulchres without 
the walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench which arose from bo 
many putrid and unburied carcasses infected the air ; and the miseries of 
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famine were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were repeat- 
edly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, supported for some time the 
fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any human 
aid tempted them to accept the offers of a preternatural deliverance*. Pom- 
peianus, prefect of the city, had been persuaded by the art or fanaticism of 
some Tuscan diviners that, by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, 
tliey could extract the lightning from the clouds, and point those celestial 
fires against the camp of the barbarians. The important secret was com* 
muiiicatcd to Innocent, the bishop of Rome ; and the successor of 8t. Peter 
is accused, perhaps without foundation, 
of preferring the safety of the republic to 
the rigid 8»‘verity of the Christian wor- 
ship. Hut when the question was agitatcil 
ill the senate; wlien it was proposed, ils 
an essential condition, that those sacri- 
lioes should be performed in the ('apitoK 
by the authority and in the prc'sence o1 
the magistrates ; tlie majority of that re- 
spectable assembly, apjirehensive either 
of the divine or of the imperial dis- 
pleasure, refused to join in an act which 
apj»earod almost equivalent to the public 
restoration of paganism. 

The last resource of the Romans was 
in the cleniciiey, or at least in the mod- 
eration, of the king of the (loths. The 
senate, wlio in this emergency assumed 
the supreme jicwers of guveriuneut, ap- 
jiointed two anihossiidors to negotiate 
with the enemy. This important trust 
was deh*gatcd to Hasilims a senator, of 
Si>anish extraction, and already conspicu- 
ous in the administration of provinces; 
and to Joannes, the first tribune of the 
notaries, who was p<.*culiarly qualified, by 
his dexterity in business as well as by bis 
former intimacy with the Gothic prince. 

Wlien they were introduced into his pres- 
ence, they declared, j^erhaps in a more 
lofty style than became their abject condition, tluit the Romans were resolved 
to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war ; and tliat if Alaric refused 
them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound his trumpets and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised in arms and ani- 
mated by despair. “The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed, wm the 
concise reply of the barl>arian ; and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by 
a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces or an 
unwarlike popular, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by fam- 
ine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he would accept as we 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the gold and silver in the oit^ 
whether it were the property of the state or of individuals ; all the rich ana 
precious movables ; and all tne slaves who could prove their title to the nnme 
of barbarians. The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest and 
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suppliant tone : ** If such, O king I are your demands, what do you intend to 
leave us ? Your lives,’* replied the haughty conqueror. 

They trembled and retired. Yet before they retired, a short suspensioii 
of arms was granted, which allowed some time for a more temperate negotia- 
tion. The stem features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated much 
of the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to raise the siege on the 
immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet 
cloth, and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper. But the public treas- 
ury was exhausted ; the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the 
provinces were intercepted by the calamities of war ; the gold and gems had 
been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest sustenance ; the hoards of 
secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinacy of avarice ; and some re- 
mains of consecrated spoils afforded the only resource that could avert the 
impending ruin of the cit;\ . 

As soon as the Romans had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaric 
tl\jey were restored in some measure to the enjoyment of jKjace and plenty. 
Several of the gates were cautiously oi>ene(l ; the importation of provi- 
sions from the river, and the adjacent country, was no longer obstructqd 
by the Goths; the citizens resorted m crowds to tlie free market, whi^ 
was held during three days in the suburbs ; and while the merchants 
who undertook this gainful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the city was secured by the ample magazines which w'cre 
deposited in the public and private granaries. A more regular discipline 
than could have been expected w'as maintained in the camp of Alaric ; and 
the wise barbarian justified his reprard for the faith of treaties by the just 
severity with which he chasti^^d a party of licentioilE Goths w'ho had insulted 
some Roman citizens on the road to ()stia. His army, enriched by the con- 
tributions of the capital, slow'ly ad\anced into the fair and fruitful province 
of Tuscany, where he proposed to c.stablisli his w'inler quarters ; and the 
Gothic standard became the refuge of forty thousand barl>arian slaves, who 
had broken their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuiies ami the disgrace of their cruel servitude. 
About the same time he received a more honourable reinforceirient of Goths 
and Huns, w'hom Atawmlf the brother of his wife, had conducted, at his 
pressing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tilier, and 
who had cut their wav', w’ith some difficulty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the imperial troops. A victorious leader, w'ho united the daring 
spirit of a barbarian with the art and discipline of a Roman general, was at 
the head of a hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy pronounced with 
terror and respect the formidable name of Alaric. 

At the distance of fifteen centuries w'e may l>o satisfied with relating 
the military exploits of the conquerors of Home, without presuming to inves- 
tigate the motives of their political conduct. 

In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was conscious perhaps 
of some secret weakness, some internal defect ; or {icrhape the moderation 
which he displayed was intended only to deceive and disarm the easv cre- 
dulity of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly de- 
clared that it was his desire to be considered as the friend of peace and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest request, were sent ambassadors 
to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages and the oonolo- 
sion of the treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly expressed dur- 
ing the course or the negotiations, could only inspire a doubt of nis sinoerity 
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an they mi^t seem inadequate to the state of his fortune. The 
still aspirea to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West; he 
stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; and he chose the provinces 
of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which 
A\ould have commanded the important communication between Italy and the 
Danube. If these modest terms should be rejected Alaric showed a disposi- 
tion to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content Umself with 
the possession of Noricum, an exhausted and impoverished country perpet- 
ually exposed to the inroads of the barbarians of Germany. But the hopes 
of peace were disappointed by the w'cak obstinacy or interested views of the 
minister Olympius. Without listening to the salutary I'emonstrances of 
the senate lie dismissed their ainbaasadors under the conduct of a military” 
escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour and t<H> feeble for an army of 
defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, were 
ordered to march from llavenna to Home, through an open ermntry, which 
was occupied by the formidable myriads of the Itarbarians. These brave 
legionaries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly; 
tlieir general Valens, with a hundred soldicis, escaped from the field of 
little ; and one of the ambassadors, who could m> longer claim the protec- 
tion of the law' of nations, w*as obliged to purchase his freedom with a 
ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric. instead of resenting 
this a< t td impotent hostility, immediate!}' rcnew’ed his )>ropo«als of peace; 
.iiid the second emha.ssy of the Uoman senate, which (leri\ed weight ancl 
dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, wius guarded from 
tlie dangers of the niad by a detachment of (Jotliic soldiers. 

Olympius might have continued to insult the just resentment of a people 
who loudly accused him as the author of the public calamities; but hispow'er 
w.is undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. TJie favourite 
eunuchs transferred the go\ernment of Honoiius and the empire to Jovius, 
tlie pr.tdoriaii prefect; an uiiworth\ seiwaiit, who did not atone, by the 
iiiiTit of personal attaciinieiit. for the errors and misfortunes of his adininis- 
Ir.iiioii. 'I’he exile or escape of the guilty Olympius reserved him for more 
Mcissitudes of fortune; he e\iK*rienred the adventures of an obscure and 
w cindering life; he again rose t(» pow’er; befell a second time into disgrace; 
Ins ears w'ere cut off; he expired under the lash; and his ignominious death 
iiftonled a grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the removal 
of Olympius, wliose character was deeply tainted w'lth religious fanaticism, 
the pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic proscription 
which excluded them from the dignities of the state. The brave Gennerid, 
a soldier of barbarian origin, wdio still adhered to the worship of his unces- 
had l>een obliged to lay aside the military belt ; and though he was 
repeatedly assured oy the emperor himself that laws were not made for per- 
W)i!h of his rank or merit, he refused to accept any partial dispensation, and 
piTsevered in honourable disgrace till he had extorted a general act of justioe 
from the distress of the Roman government. The conduct of Gennend, in 
the important station to W'hich he was promoted or restored of master-wn- 
eral of Dalmatia, Pannonio, Noricum, and Ra?tia, seeniod to revive the ™- 
cipline and spirit of the republic. From a life of idleness and want, nis 
troops were soon habituated to severe exercise and plentiful 8UMisten<»; 
and nis private generosity often supplied the rewards which were denied py 
the avarioe or poverty of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gwnend, 
formidable to the ^jacent barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illynan 
frontier ^ and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
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ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, attended by such 
a convoy of provisions and such a numerous train of sheep and oxen as 
might have b^n sufficient, not only for the march of an army but for the 
settlement of a colony. 

But the court and councils of Honorius still remained a scene of weak- 
ness and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the prefect 
Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two 
generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a perfidious 
promise of safety, were sent on shiplioard and privately executed ; while the 
favour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and secure exile at Mediolanum 
and Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allobich 
succeeded to the command of the l>edchaniber and of the guards ; and the 
mutual jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 
destruction. By the insolent order of the count of the domestics, the great 
chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before tlu> eyes 
of the astonished emperor ; and the subse(]uent assassination of Allobich, 
ij\ the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance of his life in 
which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. 

Yet before they fell, Eusebius and Allobich contributed their part to 
the ruin of the empire by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, 
from a selfish and perhaps a criminal motive, luid negotiated with Alaric, 
in a personal interview under the w'alls of Anminum. During the .ib'«ence 
of Jovius, the emperor wms pei*suaded to assume a lofty tone of iiitlexible 
dignity, such as neither his situation nor his character could enable him to 
support; and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, w'as immediately 
despatched to the prietoriun prefect, granting him a free permission to 
dispose of the public money, but sternly refusing to prostitute the military 
honours of Rome to the proud demands of a barbarian. Tliis lettor was im- 
prudently communicated to Alaric himself; and the (loth, who in the whole 
transaction had behaved with temper and decency, exjiresscd, in the most 
outrageous language, his lively .sense of the insult so wantonly offered to 
his person and to his nation. The conference of Arimiiuim w'as hastily 
interrupted ; and the prefect Jo\ius, on his return to Ravenna, w'as com- 
pelled to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his advice and example, the principal officers of the state and 
army were obliged to swear that w'ithout listening, in any circumstances, 
to any conditions of peace, they would still persevere in perpetual and 
implacable war against the enemy of the republic. This rasli engagement 
opposed an insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The minkstors had 
sworn by the sacred head of the emperor himself the most inviolable of 
oaths. 


HONORIUS RETIRES TO RAVENNA ; ATTALUS NAMED EMPEROR 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, the security 
of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, almost 
without defence^ to the resentment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation 
which he still preserved or affected, that, as he moved with his army along 
the Flaminian way, he successively despatched the bishops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to conjure the emperor that he 
would save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and the sviord of 
the barbarians. These impending calamities were however avented, not 
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indeed by the wisdom of Honorius but by the prudence or humanity of the 
Gothic king ; who employed a milder, though not less effectual, method of 
conquest. Instead oi assaulting the cspit^, he successfully directed his 
efforts against the port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous 
works of Roman magnificence. The accidents to which the precarious 
subsistence of the city was continually exposed in a winter navigation and 
an open road had suggested to the genius of the first Caesar the useful 
design which was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial 
moles which formed the narrow entrance ad\anced far into the sea, and 
firmly repelled the fury of the waves; wliilc the largest vessels securely 
rode at anchor within three deep and capacious basins, which received the 
iiurthcrii branch of 
the Tiber^ about 
two miles from the 
ancient colony of 
Ostia. The Uoiiian 
port insensibly 
b welled to the size 
of an episcopal city, 

^here the corn of 
Africa was depos- 
ited in bpacioiis 
granaries for the 
use of the capital. 

As soon us Alaric 
was in possession 
of that impoitant 
place, he summoned 
the city to surren- 
der at discretion ; 
and his deniands 
were enforced hy 
the j)ositi\e decla- 
ration that a re- 
fusal, or even a 
delay, should be in- 
stantly followed by 
the destruction of Kti.vs of th* 'Iiuumph^l Aecm of Deisli 

the magazines on 

whieh the life of the Roman people dejiended. The clamours of that people 
and the terror of famine bubdued the pride of the senate ; they listened with- 
out reluctance to the proposal of placing a new emperor on the throne of the 
unworthy Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror bestowed 
the piir[de on Attalus, prefect of the city. The grateful monarch inmedi- 
ately acknowledged his protector us master-general of the armies of the West; 
Atawulf, with the rank of count of the domestics, obtained the eui^dy of 
tlie person of Attalus ; and the two hostile nations bi*emed to be united in the 
closest bands of friendship and alliance. 

The gates of the city were thrown open, an<l the new emperor of the 
Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic arms, was conducted m 
tumultuous procession to the palace of Augustus and Trajan. After he 
had distributed the civil and military dignities among his favourites and 
followers, Attalus convened an assembly of the senate ; before whom, in a 
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fonnal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of restoring the majesty 
of the republio and of uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt and 
the East, which had once acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome* ,9^h- 
extravagant promises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt 
for the character of an unwarlike usurper, whose elevation was the deepest 
and most ignominious wound wliich the republic had yet sustained from the 
insolence of the barbarians. But the populace, with their usual levity, 
applauded the change of masters. The public discontent was favourable to 
the rival of Hoiiorius; and the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting 
edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, from 
a prince who, in his native country of Ionia, had been educated in the 
pagan superstition, and who liad since received the sacrament of baptism 
from the hands of an Arian bishop). 

The first days of the reign of Attains were fair and pros|>erous. An 
officer of confidence was sent with tui inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa ; the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror 
of^the Gothic powers ; the city of Bononia made a vigorous and effectual 
resistance ; the people of Mediolanum, dissatisfied perhaps with the ahseuce 
of Hoiiorius, accept^, with loud acclamations, the choice of the Roman senate. 
At the head of a formi<lable army, Alaric conducted liis roy4il captive almost 
to the gates of Ravenna ; and a solemn embassy of the prin(‘i[)al ministers, 
of Jovius, the praotorian prefect, of ValeiiM, master of the cavalry and 
infantry, of the ([uiestor Potainius, and of Julian, the fii*st of the notaries, 
was introduced with martial pomp into the Gothic camp. In the name of 
their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the lawful election of his 
competitor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and the West between the two 
emperors. Their proposals were rejected witli disdain ; and the refusal was 
aggravated by the insulting clemency of Attains, who condescended to 
promise that, if Hoiiorius would instantly resign the purple, he should be 
permitted to jiass the remainder of hts life in tlic peaceful exile t)f some 
remote island. So desperate, indeed, did tlie situation of the son of Theo- 
dosius appear to those 'who w'ere the best acquainted w ith his strength and 
resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his general, betra 3 ’od 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of his more fortunate 
rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic treason, Hoiiorius trcinblcci 
at the approach of every servant, at the arri\al of every messenger. He 
dreaded the secret enemies who might lurk in his cai>ita1, his paluc'c, liis bed- 
chamber ; and some ships lay ready in the harbour of Ravenna to transport 
the abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the em|>eror 
of the East. 

But there is a providence (such at least w'as the ojiinion of tlie historian 
Procopius) tliat watches over innocence and folly ; and the pretensions of 
Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed. At the 
moment when his despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, medi- 
tated a shameful flight, a seasonable reinfoi’cemeiit of four thousand veterauri 
unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, 
whose fidelity ha4 not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he com- 
mitted the walls and gates of the city ; and the slumbers of the emperor 
were no longer disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal 
danger. The favourable intelligence which was received from Africa, sud- 
denly changed the opinions of men, and the state of public aflalxs. ^ The 
troops and officers, whom Attains had sent into that province, were dalsated 
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and slain; and the active zeal of Heradian maintained liis own allegiance, 
and that of bis p^ple. The faithful count of Africa transmitted a large 
sum of money, which fixed the attachment of the imperial guardn ; and his 
vigilance in preventing the exportation of corn and oil, introduced famine, 
tumult, and discontent into the walls of Rome. 


ATTALU8 DEPOSED ; HOME SACKED BY ALABIG 

The failure of the African ex^iedition was the source of mutual complaint 
and recrimination in the party of Attalus ; and the mind i>f Ids protector was 
insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince, who wanted spirit to com- 
mand or docility to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without tlie knowledge, or against the advice, of Alari<< ; and the obstinate 
refusal of the senate, to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five 
hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful tem]^>er, which, in their 
situation, was neither generous nor prudent. Tlie resentment of the Gothic 
king was exasperated by the malicious arts of .Tovius, who had been raised to 
the rank of patrician, and who afterward excused his double perfidy by de- 
claring, without a blush, that he had only seemed to abandon the service of 
Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cause of the usurjHir. In a large plain 
near Ariminum, and in the presence of an iiiimmerahlc multitude of Romans 
and barbarians, the wretched Attains was publicly despoiled of the diadem 
and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as tlie pledge 
of iMJuoe and friendship, to tlie son of Theodosius. 

The degradation 01 Attalus removed the only real oh.stacle to the coiiclu- 
sioii of the peace; and Alaric aihaiiced within three miles of Ravenna, to 
press the irresolution of the imjxu'ial ministers, whose insolence soon returned 
with the return of fortune. Ilis indignation was kindled by the report that 
a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of Atawnlf and the heredi- 
tary foe of the house of Haiti, had been received into the palace. At the head 
of three hiiiulretl followers, that fearless barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna ; surjirised, and cut in pieces, a cousiderahle body of 
Goths ; re-entered the city in triumph ; and was i>ermitted to insult his 
adversary, by the voice of a lierald, who publicly declared that the guilt 
of Alaric had forever excluded liim from the friendship and alliance of the 
emperor. 

The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a thii'd 
time by the calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer 
dissembled his ap}x'tite for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under 
the walla of the capital ; and the trembling senate, without any hope <»t 
relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard against the secret consjiii'acy of their slaves 
and domestics ; who, either from birth or interest, w'ere attached to the 
cause of the enemy. At the hour of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently 
opened, and the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound of the 
Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty -three years after the foundatiw 
of Rome, the imperial city, which had subdued and civilised so considerable 
a part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the tnbes of Ger- 
man and Scythia. , . , 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a yauquisiw 
die^vered some regard for the laws of humanity and religion. He 
encouraged his tioops bcSdly to seize the rewards of valour and to enrich 
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themsdTes with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people ; but he 
exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the unresisting citi- 
zens, and to respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
holy and inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, 
several of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a recent conversion ; 
and some instances of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, 
and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers. 

While the barbarians roamed through the city in quest of prey, the hum- 
ble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of the 
altar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately 
demanded, though in ci\il language, all the gold and silver in her posses- 
sion ; and was astonished at the readiness with which she conducted him to 
a splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest materials and the most curi- 
ous workmanship. Tlie barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this valua- 
ble acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, addressed to 
him in the following words : ** These/* said she, arc the consecrated vessels 
belonging to St. Peter ; if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed 
brill remain on your conscience. For m^ part, I dare not keej) what I am 
unable to defend.’* The Gothic captain, struck with reverential awe, de- 
spatched a messenger to inform the king of the treasure which he had tliscov- 
ered ; and received a peremptory order from Alaric, that all the conseciated 
plate and ornaments should be transported, without damage or delav', to the 
church of the Apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal Hill, to 
the distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment of Goths, march- 
ing in order of battle through the principal streets, protected, with glittering 
arms, the long train of their devout companions, who bore aloft on their 
heads the sacred vessels of gold and silver ; and the martial shouts of the 
barbarians were mingled witli the sound of religious psalmody. From all 
the adjacent houses a crowd of Christians hastened to join this edifying 
procession; and a multitude of fugitives, without distinction of age or rank, 
or even of sect, had the good fortune to escaiie to the secure and liospiLible 
sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work, C’oncerniiig the City of God, 
was professedly composed by St. Augustine to justify the ways of Providence 
in the destruction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, with {leculiar 
satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ; and insults his adversaries 
by challenging them to produce some similar example, of a town taken by 
storm, in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had l>een able to protect either 
themselves or their deluded votaries. 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordinary examples of barbarian 
virtue have been deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of the Vati- 
can and the Apostolic churches could receive a very small proportion of the 
Roman people ; many thousand warriors, more especially of tlie Huns, who 
served under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least 
to the faith, of Christ ; and we may suspect, witliout any breach of charity or 
candour, that in the hour of savage license, when every passion was inflamed 
and every restraint was removed, the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced 
the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers the best disposed to 
exaggerate their clemency, have freely confessed that a cruel slaughter was 
made of the Romans ; and that the streets of the city were filled with dead 
bodies, which remained without burial during the general consternation. 
The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted into fury ; and when- 
ever the barbarians were provoked by opposition, they extended the pfomis- 
cuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The •private 
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revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity or remorse ; and 
tlie ignominious lashes which they had formerly received were washed away 
in the blood of the guilty or obnoxious families. The matrons and virgins 
i)f Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chas- 
tity, than death itself ; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example 
of female virtue for the admiration of future ages. 

A Roman lady, of singular beauty and orthralox faith, had excited the 
impatient desires of a young Goth, \\ho, according to the sagacious remark 
of Sozomen, was attached to tlie Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obsti- 
nate resistance he drew liis ord, and with tlie anger of a lover slightly 
wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his re- 
M'litmtmt and to repel his Ioac, till the ra\ishcr desisted from his unavailing 
efforts, respectfully conducted her to the wnctuary of the Vatican, and 
ga\e six pieces of gobl to the guards of tlie church, on londifirm that they 
should restore her inviolate tf» the arms of Iier husband. Such instances of 
courage and genertisity were not extremely common. The bruUl soldiers 
satisfied tlieir sensual appetites without consulting either the inclination 
or the duties of their female captives; and a nice question of casuistry w^as 
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seriously agitated, w hither those tender victims, who had inflexibly refused 
their consent to the Molatioii w'hieh they sustained, had lost by tlieir mis- 
fortune the glorious crown of virginity? There were other losses indeed of 
a more substantial kind, and more general concern. It cannot be presumed 
that all the barbarians were at all times capable of perpetrating such amor- 
ous outrages ; and the wMiit of youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected the 
greatest part of the Itoman women from the danger of a rape. But a>arice 
IS an insatiate and universid ])a.ssion ; since the enjoyment of almost every 
object that can afford ])leaaure to the different tastes and tempers of man- 
kind, may be procured by the [lossesaion of W'ealtb. 

In tlie pillage of Rome, a just preference was given to gold and jewels, 
\\bich contain the greatest value in the smallest compass and weight; but 
after these portable riches had been removed by the more diligent robbery 
the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly furni- 
ture. The sideboards of massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
and purple, were irregularly iiiled in the wagons tliat always followed we 
niarch of a Gothic army. The most exquisite w’orks of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destroyed ; many a statue was^ melted for the sake of 
the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of 
riches served only to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious barb^ans, who 
proceeded by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force from their prisoners 
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the oonfession of hidden treasure. Visible splendour and expense were 
alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune ; the appearance of poverty was 
imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; and the obstinacy of some misers, 
who endured tne most cruel torments before they would discover the secret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who expired 
under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 

The edifices of Kome, though the damage has been much exaggerated, 
received some injury from the violence of the Goths. At their entrance 
through the Salarian Gate they fired the adjacent houses to guide their 
march, and to distract the attention of the citizens ; the flames, which en- 
countered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private 
and public buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sallust remained in the 
age of Justinian a stately monument of the Gothic* conflagration. Yet a 
contemporary historian has observed that fire could scarcely consume the 
enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of man was iiisuflicient 
to subvert the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth may iiossibly 
be concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of heaven supplied the 
imperfections of hostile rage ; and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated 
with the statues of hO many gods and heroes, uas levelled in the dust the 
stroke of lightning. 

Whatever might be the numbers of equestrian or plebeian rank who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently aflirmed that only one 
senator lost his life by the sword of the enem\ . But it u as not easy to 
compute the multitudes who, from an honouiablo station and a prosperous 
fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of captives and 
exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion for money than foi slaves, tbey 
fixed at a moderate price the redemption of their indigent prisoners ; andijhe 
ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends or the charity of 
strangers. The captives who were regularly sold, either in open market or 
by private contract, would have legally regained their n.itice freedom, which 
it was impossible for a citizen to lose or to alienate. But as it was soon dis- 
covered that the vindication of their liberty would endanger their lives ; 
and that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked to 
murder their useless prisoners; the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation that they should be obliged to serve the mod- 
erate term of five years, till they had discharged by their labour the price 
of their redemption. The nations who invaded the Roman Empire had 
driven before them into Italy whole troops of hungry and affrighted pro- 
vincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. The csdamities of 
Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most 
secure, the most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry spread 
terror and desolation along the sea coast of Campania and Tuscany, tiie little 
ledand of Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argentazian 
promontory, repulrod or eluded their hostile attempts; and at so small a 
mstance from Rome great numbers of citizens were securelj^ concealed in 
the thick woods of that sequestered spot. The ample patrimonies widoh 
many senatorian families possessed in .A^ca invited them, if they had time 
and prudence to escam from the ruin of their country, to embrace the 
shelttt of that hospitable province. The Italian fugitives were dispetsed 
through the provinces, along the coast of Egypt mid Asia, as tiiit as 
Constantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of Bethlehem, the soMfeaXjT 
residence of St. Jerome and his female converts, was crowded with inoirtm* 
OHS beggars of either sex and every age, who excited the puUdc cooSpasipefi 
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by the remembrance of their past fortune. This awful catastrophe of Rome 
filled the astonished empire with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast 
of greatness and ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to deplore, 
and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. The clergy, 
who applied to recent events tlie loft}' metaphors of oriental prophecy, were 
sometimes tempted to confound the destruction of the capital and the dis- 
solution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evili^ of the present times. Yet, when the 
first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real dam- 
age, the more learned and judicious contemporaries were forced to confess 
that infant Rome had formerly received more essential injury from the 
Gauls, tham slie had now sustained from the Goths in her declining age. 
Tlie experience of eleven centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much 
more singular parallel ; and to affirm vrith confidence that the ravages of 
the barbarians, whom Alaric had led from the hanks of the Danu)>e, were 
less destructive than the hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles V, a 
Catholic prince, who styled himself empeior of the Romans. 

The (ioths evacuated the city at the end of six days, hut Rome remained 
above nine months in the possession of tlie imperialists; and every hour was 
stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority of 
Alaric preserved some order and motleration among the ferocious multitude, 
hut in the later capture under Charles V, the commander, the constable of 
Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack on the walls ; and the death of 
the general removed every restraint of discipline from an army which con- 
sisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Ger- 
mans. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the manners of Italy 
exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. They united 
the sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the 
polished vices whiuli spring from tlie abuse of art and luxury; and the loose 
adventurers, who had violated every prejudice of patriotism and superstition, 
to assault the palace of the Roman pontiff, must deserve to be considered as 
the most profligate of the Italians. At the same era, the Spaniards were the 
terror both of tlie Old and New World; but their higli-spirited valour was 
disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated 
practice, the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their pris- 
oners ; many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome were familiars of the holy 
inquisition ; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the con- 
quest of Mexico. The Germans were less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel 
than the Spaniards; and the rustic or even savage asj^ct of those Tramon-' 
tane warriors, often disguised a simple and merciful disposition. But they 
had imbibed, in the first fervour of the Reformation, the spirit as well as the 
principles of Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult or destroy 
the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition : they indulged, without pity 
or remorse, a devout hatred against the clergy of every denomination and 
decree, who form so considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome ; 
ana their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to 
pur^, with blood and fire, the abominations of the spiritual Babylon. 

Tne retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on tho sixth 
day, might be the result of prudence ; but it was not surely effect of 
fear. At the head of an army, encumbered with rich and weighty spc^Si 
thair intrepid leader advanced along the Appian Way into the soutweti 
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provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 


DEATH OF ALABIC ; SUCCESSION OF ATAWULF 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were the object of Alaric, he pur- 
sued that object with an indefatigable ardour which could neither be quelled 
by adversity nor satiated by success. No sooner had lie reached the extreme 
land of Italy, than he was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile 
and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he considered only as 
an intermediate step to the imj^ortant expedition which he already meditated 
against the continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium and Messina are 
twelve miles in length, and, in the narrowest 2)assage, about one mile and a 
half broad ; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the rocks of Scylla and 
the whirlpool of Charybdis, could terrify none but the most timid and un- 
skilful mariners. Yet as soon as the first di\ isiou of the (loths had embarked, 
a sudden tempest arose, which sunk or scattered many of the transports ; 
their courage was d.iunted by the terrors of a new element ; and the whole 
design was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, which fixed, after a 
short illness, the fatal tei‘m of his conquests. 

The brave Atawmlf, the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was 
unanimously elected to succeed to his throne. The character and ])olitical 
system of the new king of the (xoths may be best understood from hi** con- 
versation with an illustrious citizen of Narbo Martins, who afterwards, in a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerome, in the j)resence of the 
historian Orosius. “In the full confidence of \alour and \ictory, I once 
aspired,” said Atawulf, “ to change the fcice of the universe ; to obliterate the 
name of Rome ; to erect on its ruins the dominion of the Hoths ; and to ac- 
quire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new emiure. By 
repeated experiments, I was gradually convinced that laws are essentially 
necessary to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state ; and that the 
fierce untractable humour of the Goths vas incjiiiable of bearing the salutary 
yoke of laws and civil government. From that moment I proiiosed to myself 
a different object of glory and ambition ; and it is now my sincere wish, that 
the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who 
employed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and maintain, 
the prosperity of the Roman Empire.” With these jiacific views, the suc- 
cessor of Alaric suspended the operations of war, and seriously negotiated 
with the imperial court a treaty of frieiidshi^) and alliance. It was the inter- 
est of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released from the obligation 
of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable weight of the 
Gothic powers ; and they readily accej^ted their service against the tyrants 
and barbarians who infested the provinces beyond the Alps. Atawulf, 
assuming the character of the Roman general, directed his march from the 
extremity of Campania to the southern province of Gaul. His troops, either 
by force or agreement, occupied the cities of Narbo Martius, Tolosa C^ou- 
lousej, and Burdigala (Bordeaux); and though they were repulsed by Count 
Bonifacius from the walls of Massilia, they soon extended their quarters from 
the Mediterranean to the ocean. The oppressed provincials might exclaim, 
that the miserable remnant, which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished 
by their pretended allies ; yet some specious colours were not wanting to 
palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 
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attacked, might perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius ; the articles of the treaty, or the secret instructions 
of the court, might sometimes be alleged in favour of the seeming usurpations 
of Atawulf ; and the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of hostility 
might always be imputed, with an appearance of truth, to the ungovernable 
spirit of a barbarian host, im 2 )atient of peace or discipline. The luxury of 
Italy had been less effectual to soften the temper, than to relax the courage, 
of the Goths ; and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and 
institutions, of civilised society. 

The professions of Atawulf were probably sincere, and his attachment to 
the cause of the republic was secured by the ascendant wlii<*h a Homan prin- 
cess had acquired over the heart and understanding of the barbarian king. 
Placidia, tiie daughter of the great Theodosius, and of Galla his second wife, 
had received a royal education in the x^alace of Constantinople. The mar- 
riage of Atawulf and Placidia was consummated before the Goths retired 
from Italy ; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their nuptials 
was afterwards celebrated in the house of Ingemius, one of the most illus- 
trious citizens of Narbo Martins in Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned 
like a Roman empress, 'was placed on a throne of state ; and the king of the 
Goths, who assumed, on this occasion, the Roman habit, contented himself 
with a less honourable seat by her side (114). 

After the deliverance of Italy from tlie oppression of the Goths, some 
secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the j>alace, to heal 
the wounds of that afflicted country. By a wise and humane regulation, the 
ciglit provincc.s whicli had been tlie most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscany, 
Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, (\alabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, obtained an 
indulgence of five years; the ordinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and 
even that fifth was destined to restore and support the useful institution of 
the public posts. By another law the lauds which had been left without in- 
habitants or cultivation, were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the 
neighbours who should occupy, or the strangers 'who should solicit them; 
and the new p<i.sse.ssors were secured against tlie future claims of the fugitive 
proprietors. About the same time a general amnesty wtis x>ublislied in the 
name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the involuntary 
offences, which had been committed by his unhapi)y subjects during the term 
of the imblic disorder and calamity. 

A decent and resi)ectful attention was paid to the restoration of the capi- 
tal ; the citizens wore encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been de- 
stroyed or damaged by hostile lire ; and extraordinary supplies of corn were 
imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled before the 
sword of the barbarians, were soon recalled by the Iioi)es of plenty and pleas- 
ure ; and Albiiius, prefect of Rome, informed the court that in a single day he 
had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thousand strangers. In less 
than seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost obliterated ; 
and the city appeared to resume its former splendour and tranquillity. 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of a hostile 
aimament from the country which afforded the daily subsistence of the Roman 
people. Heraclian, count of Africa, who, under the most difficult and distress- 
ful circumstances, had supported with active loyalty the cause of Honorius, 
was tempted, in the year ot his consulship, to assume the character of a re^l 
and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately filled 'with 
the nftval forces at the head of which he prepared to invade Italy ; and his 
fleet, when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed the 
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ieeto of Xenea and Alexander, if aU the vessels, including the royal galley 
and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incredible number of £irty- 
two hundred. 

Yet with such an armament, which might have subverted or restored the 
greatest empire of the earth, the African usurper made a very faint and feeble 
impression on the provinces of his rival. As he marched from the port, along 
the road which leads to the gates of Rome, he was encountered, terrified, ana 
routed, by one of the imperial captains ; and the lord of this mighty host, 
deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously fled with a single ship. 
When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found that the whole 
province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. 
The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory ; his consulship was 
abolished, and the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding th^i moderate 
sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the brave Coiistaiitius, 
who had already defended the throne which he after^'ards shared with his feeble 
sovereign. Honorius viewed with supine indifference the calamities of Rome 
an(| Italy, but the rebellious attempts of Attains and Heraclian against his 
personal safety awakened for a moment the torpid instinct of his nature. 
He was probably ignorant of the causes and events which preserved him 
from these impending dangers ; and as Italy was no longer invaded by any 
foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably' existed in the palace of Ravenna, 
while the tyrants beyond the Alps were rej^eatedly \ anquished in the name, 
and by the lieutenants, of the son of Theodosius. 


CONBTAyTINE AND GERONTIUS ; CONST INTIUS 

The usurpation of Coustautme, who iecei\ed the purple from the legions 
of Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be secure. His title was ac- 
knowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules ; and, in 
the midst of the public disorder, he shared tlie dominion and the x>luiider of 
Gaul and Spain with the tribes of baibarians, whose destructive progress was 
no longer checked by the Rhine or rences. Stained w ith the blood of the 
kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted from the court of Ravenna, with which he 
secretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine 
engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver Italy from the Goths; 
advanced as far as the banks of the Po ; and after alarming, rather than 
assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to 
celebrate, with intempenite luxury, his vain and ostentatious triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt 
of Count Gkrontius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the absence of 
his son Constans, a prince already invested with the imperial purple, had 
been left to command in the provinces of Spain. 

For some reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assum- 
ing the diadem, pla(^d it on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed his 
residence at Tarraco (Tarragona), while the active count pressed ionnrda 
through the Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, Constantine and Obu- 
Stans, oef ore they could prepare for their defence. The son was made prlMiMt 
at Vienna, and immediately put to death ; and the unfortunate youth. 2kl^ 
scarcely leisare to*deplore the elevation of his family, which had teiMW 
or compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful obsouritjr ejf 
monastic life. The father maintained a siege within the walls of 
(Arles) ; but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had mt 
cify been unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Italian ami^ 
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The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished 
the contending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own 
troops, escaped to the confines of Spain, and rescued his name from obliv- 
ion by the Koman courage which appeared to animate the last moments of 
his life. In the middle of the night, a great body of his perfidious soldiers 
surrounded and attacked his house, which he had strongly barricaded. His 
wife, a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, 
were still attached to his person ; and he used, with so much skill and reso- 
lution, a large magazine of darts and arrows, that above three hundred of 
the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His slaves, when all the mis- 
sile weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he had 
not been restrained by conjugal tenderness, might have imitated their ex- 
ample : till the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, applied fire 
on all hides to the house. In this fatal extremity he complied 'with the 
request of his barbarian friend, and cut o£P his head. The wife of Gerontius, 
who conjured him not to abandon her to a life of misery and disgrace, 
eagerly presented her neck to his sword ; and the tragic scene w'as termi- 
nated by the death of the count himself, who, after three ineffectual strokes, 
drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in his heart.* The unprotected Maxi- 
mus, vthom he had invested with the purple, was indebted for his life to the 
contempt tliat was entertained of his po'wer and abilities. The caprice of 
the barbarians who ravaged Spain, once more seated this imperial phantom 
on tile throne ; but they soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius ; and 
the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shown to the people of Ravenna and 
of Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Goustuiitius was his name, who raised by his approach the 
siege of Arles and dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a Roman : and 
tliis remarkable distinction is strongly expressive of the decay of military 
spirit among the subjects of the empire. Tlie strength and majesty which 
were conspicuous in the person of that general marked him, in the popu- 
lar opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, wliich he afterwards 
ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes disdain, in the license of 
convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes themselves in the exercises 
of their ridiculous profession. But when tlie trumpet summoned him to 
arms; when he mounted his horse, and bending down (for such was Ms 
singular practice) almost upon the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated 
eyes round the field, Coustantius then struck terror into Ms foes, and inspired 
Ms soldiers with the assurance of victory. He had received from the court 
of Ravenna the important commission of extirpating rebellion in the prov- 
inces of the West ; and the pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying 
a short and anxious respite, was again besieged in his capital by tiie arms oi 
a more formidable enemy. Yet this intervd allowed time for a sucoessM 
negotiation with the Franks and Alamanni ; and Ms ambrosador, Edobie, 
soon returned, at the head of an army, "to disturb the operations of the siege 

of Arles. . t. tji 

The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, 
•nd perhaps wisely, resolved to pass tne Rhone and to meet the barterimns. 
Hie measures were conduoted with so much skill and secrecy, ■that while 
engiaged the infantry of Gonstantius in Ihe front, they were suddenly attacked, 


^ 1 *9lie plains wfatoli SoaomAn bu bsstoired on this aot of ^ 

In ibs ot an hlstoriaiL He observes that the ' 

ClaMuft, and that her death was worthy of her reUgloa and of Inunortal 
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surroiinded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulfilas, who had 
silently gained an ad\antageous post m their rear. The remains of the army 
of Edobic were preserved by flight or submission, and their leader escaped 
from the field of battle to the house of a faithless fiiend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and 
lucrative present for the imperial general. On this occasion, Constantius 
behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine Roman Subduing or suppress 
ing every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the iiitni and ser- 
vices of Ulfilas ; but he turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic, 
and sternly intimated his commands, that the camp should no longer be pol- 
luted by the presence of an ungrateful wretcli, w ho had \ lolatcd the law s 
of friendship and hospitality 

The usurper, who beheld from the walls of Arelatc the ruin of his last 
hopes, was tempted to place some conhdtnce in so generous a conqueior 
He required a solemn promise foi his security , and aftii itcciving, by the 
imposition of hands, the sacred char icter of a C hi istian piesb\ tei , he \ entui td 
to ppen the gates of the city But he soon expcricnctd tint the piinciplcs 
of honour and integiity, which might legul ite the oidiniry conduct of 
Constantius, weie suptrseded bv the loose doctiines of politic il morility 
The Roman general, indeed, refused to sully his laurels w ith the blood ot 
Constantine , but the abdicitcd emptier and his son Juli in wtit sent undci 
a strong guaid into Italy , andbcfoic they leuhcd the pilwe of Ra\enna, 
they met the ministers ot death 

At a time when it was universilly confi ssed that almost c^c^y man m the 
empire was superior in person il merit to the i iiiit t s w bom the ic( idi nt of then 
birth had seated on the thione, a i ipid sueitssion ot usiuptis, legxidless of 
the fate of their predecessoi s, still eontimied to iiise ibis mischief w is 
peculiarly felt in the pro\inces of Spun and (lUil, wlitie tin. priiieiplts of 
order and obedience hid been evtinguishtd by w ii ind rt billion Betoit 
Constantine resigned the puiple, and m the fourtli month of the siige of 
Ariel}, intelligence was leeemd in the impend einip that Jo\iniis had 
assumed the diadem at Mogontiacum, in the L ppei (Tciin iny, at the instiga- 
tion of Goar, king of the Alani, and of (iiinti iiius, king of the Burgundians , 
and that the candidate, on whom the^ hid bestowed tin empiie, ad\anccd 
with a formidable host of baibirians, fioni the banks of the Rhine to those 
of the Rhone Every circumstance is diik and cxti lordiniry in the short 
history of the reign of Joviniis It was natural to t xpei t that a biave and 
skilful general, at the head of a victorious army, would lixve asserted, in 
a field of brittle, the justice of the cause of Honoiius 

The hasty retieat of Constantius might be justified by weighty reasons , 
but he resigned, without a struggle, the possession of G lul , and Dardanus, 
the praetorian prefect, is recoided as the only migistrate who lefused to yield 
obedience to the usurper When the Goths, two years after the siege of 
Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was natuial to suppose that then 
inclination could be divided only between the einpeior llonorius, with whom 
they had formed a recent alliance, and the degiaded Attains, whom they 
reserved m their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a 
musician or a monarch Yet in a moment of disgust (foi which it is not 
easy to assign a cause or a date), Atawulf connected himself with the usurper 
of Gaul ; and imposed on Attains the ignominious task of negotiating the 
treaty, which ratified his own disgrace We are again sui prised to read 
that, instead of considering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support t>f his 
throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous language, the Officious 
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importunity of Attains ; that, scorning the advice of his great ally, he invested 
with the purple his brother Sebastian; and that he most imprudently ac- 
cepted the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, 
was provoked to desert the court of a prince who knew not how to reward or 
punish. 

Atawulf, educated among a race of warriors, who esteemed the duty 
of revenge as the most precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, 
advanced with a body of ten thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary 
enemy of the house of Haiti. He attacked Sarus at an unguarded moment, 
when lie was accompanied only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant follow- 
ers. United by friendship, animated by despair, but at length oppressed by 
multitudes, this band of heroes deserved tlie esteem, without exciting the 
compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion was no sooner taken in the toils, 
than he was instantly despatched. Tlie death of Sarus dissolved the loose 
alliance which Atawulf still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He 
again listen(*d to the dictates of l(>ve and prudence; and soon satisfied the 
brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he would immediately transmit to 
the jialace of Kavonna tlie heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. 

The king of the Goths executed his promise Aivithoiit difficulty or delay; 
the liclpless brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, w’ere abandoned 
by their barbarian auxiliaries; and the short opposition of Valentia w'as 
1‘xpiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul, The emperor, 
chosen by the Homan senate, who had lM.‘en jiroinoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again dt*graded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned to his 
fate; but tthen the (iothic king withdrew his protection, he was restrained, 
by pity or contempt, from offering any 'violence to the jierwm of Attains. 
The unfortunate Attains, who w’as left W'ithout subjects or allies, embarked 
ill one of the [sirts of Spain in search of some secure and solitary retreat ; 
blit he was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, led in 
triumph through tlie streets of Rome or Ra\enna, and publicly exposed to 
the gazing multitude on the second step of the throne of his invincible con- 
queror. The same measure of punishment wdth which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, A\as inflicted on Attains 
himself ; he was eoudemned, after the amputation of tw’o fingers, to a per- 
petual exile in the isle of Lipara, wdiere lie was supplied w’ith the decent 
necessaries of life. The remainder of the reign of HonoriUwS w as undisturbed 
by rebellion ; and it may be observed, that in the sjiace of five years, seven 
usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince w'ho w^as himself incaxiable 
either of counsel or of action. 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian had 
approved the friendship of Atawulf, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
of his brother Honorius. Peace w’as incompatible with the situation and 
temper of the king of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of turn- 
ing his victorious arms against the barbarians of Spain ; the troops of Con- 
stantins intercepted his communication with the seaports of Gaul, and 
gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees ; he passed the mountains, 
and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the city of Barcino (Barcelona). 
The course of his victories was soon interrupted by domestic treason. He had 
imprudently received into his service one of the followers of Sarus, a bar- 
barian of a daring spirit but of a diminutive stature, whose secret desire of 
revenging the death of his beloved patron was continually irritated by the 
sarcasms of his insolent master. Atawulf was assassinated in the palace of 
Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were violated by a tumultuous faction; 
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and ft to the royal race, Sigeiic, the brother of Sams himself, was 

seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was the inhuman 
murder of the six children of Atawulf, the issue of a former marriage, 
whom he tore without pit;^ from the feeble arms of a venerable bishop. 
The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the respectful compassion which she 
might have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and 
wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded 
among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march on foot above 
twelve miles, before the horse of a barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom 
Placidia loved and lamented. 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and the \ iew of her 
ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant people against the tyrant, 
who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation. Aftei the death 
of Sigeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on 
Wallia, whose warlike and ambitious temper ap{)eared in the beginning of 
his reign extremely hostile to the republic. lie mdrehed in arms from Bai- 
cino to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But when he reached the southern 
promontory of Spain, and from the rock now covered by the fortress of 
Gibraltar contemplated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia 
resumed the designs of conquest which had been interrupted by the death 
of Alaric. The winds and wa\es again disa{)poiiited the eiiterpiise of the 
Goths; and the minds of a superstitious }>eople weie deeply affected by the 
repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disjiosition. the suc- 
cessor of Atawulf no longer refused to listen to a Roniaii ambassador, whose 
proposals were enforced by the real or sujqiosed approach of a numerous 
army, under the conduct of the bra\e Coristantms. A solemn treaty was 
stipulated and obser^ ed, Placidia was honourably restored to her brother, six 
hundred thousand measures of A^heat were deli\ercd to the hungry Goths, 
and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the serMce of the empire. 

A bloody war was instantly excited among the barbarians of Spain ; 
and the contending princes are said to have addressed their letters, their 
ambassadors, and their hostages, to the throne of the Western emperor, ex- 
horting him to remain a tranquil spectator of their contest, the event of 
which must be favourable to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies. The Spanish War was obstinately supported during three 
campaigns, with desperate valour and various success; and the martial 
achievements of WaUia diffused through the empire the superior renown 
of tlie Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretrievably 
rained the elegant plenty of the province of Biotica. He slew in battle the 
king of the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers who escaped 
from the field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuM 
under the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever afterwaras 
confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the effeftU 
of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, whiOM 
retreat bad been intercepted, were driven into the mountains of GaHiMsiiS 
where they still continued, in a narrow oompm, and on a barren 
exercise t&ir domestic and implacable hostilities. In the pride of 
Wallia was ^ithful to his engagements ; he restored his Spanish 
to the obedience of Honorius ; and the tyranny of the imperial offioeie 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time of their barbarian servitadlk, 

His viotonous Goths, forty-three years after they had passed the 
were established, according to the frnth of treaties, in the possessioa ^ Jba 
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second Aquitania, a maritime province between the Ganimna (Garonne) and 
the Liger (Loire), under the jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. The Gothic limits 
were enlarged by the ^ditional gift of some neighbouring dioceses ; and the 
successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Tolosa, which included 
five poi)ulou8 quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit of its walls. 
About the same time, in the last years of the reign of Honorius, the Goths, 
the Burguiidiones, and the Franks obtained a permanent seat and dominion in 
the i)rovince8 of Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his Bur- 
gundian allies was confirmed by the lawful emperor ; the lands of the First 
or Upper Germany were ceded to those formidable barbarians; and they 
gradually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which 
still retain, with tlie titles of Duchy and of County, the national appellation 
of Burgundy. 

The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the Roman Republic, were 
soon tempted to imitate the invaders whom they had so bravely resisted. 
Augusta Trevirorum, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands ; 
and the humble colony which they so long maintained in the district of 
Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse 
and Sclioldt, till their independent power filled the whole extent of tin* Second 
or Lo\\ er German} . 

The ruin of tlie ojnilcnt iirovinces of Gaul may be dated from the estab- 
lisliment of these barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and oppressive, 
and who were capriciously imiielled, by interest or passion, to violate the 
public peace. The odious name of conquerors was softened into the mild 
and friendly appellation of the “ guests of the Romars ; and the barbarians of 
(»aul, more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared that they were bound 
to the people by the* ties of hospitality, and to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military servict*. 

Whilst Italy w'as ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants 
oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island separated itself 
from the body of the Roman Empire. The regular forces which guarded 
that remote province had been gradually withdrawn ; and Britain was aban- 
doned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extremity, no longer relied on the 
tardy and doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assembled in arms, 
repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of their own 
strength. Afflicted by similar calamities, and actuated by the same spirit, 
the Armorican provinces (tf name which comprehended the maritime coun- 
tries of Gaul, between the Seine and the Loire) resolved to imitete the 
example of the neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates, 
who acted under the authority of the usurper Constantine; and a free 
government was established among a people who had so lon^ been subject to 
the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica 
was soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful emperor of the West; 
and the letters, by which he committed to the new states the care of^ their 
own safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of 
^e efeeroira and rights of sovereignty (409).^ 




CHAPTER XLVI. THE HUNS AND THE VANDALS 

Dubino a lon^j and disgraceful reign of twent} -eight years, Honorius, 
emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of his brotlier, and 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the East ; and Constantinople 
beheld, with apimrent indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The strange adventures of Plaeidia gradual!} renew'ed and cemented the 
alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Tlieodosius had 
been the captive and the queen of the Goths; she lost iin affectionate hus- 
band, she Wiis dragged in chains by his insulting assassin, she tasted the 
pleasure of revenge, and was exclianged in the treaty of peace, for six hun- 
dred thousand measures of wheat. 

After Iier return from Spain to Italy, Plaeidia experienced a now perse- 
cution in the bosom of her family. She was a\erse to a marriage w’hich 
had been stipulated without her consent ; and the l)ra\e Constantius, as a 
noble reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquishetl, received from the 
hand of Honorius himself the struggling and reluctant hand of the w'idow 
of Atawulf. But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials; 
nor did Plaeidia refuse to become the mother of llonoria and Valentin- 
ian III or to assume and exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her 
grateful husband. The generous soldier, w'hosc time had hitherto been 
divided between social pleasure and military service, was taught new lessons 
of avarice and ambition. He extorted the title of Augustus ; and the ser- 
vant of Honorius was associated to the empire of the West. The de^th 
of Constantius, in the seventh month of his reign, instead of diminishing, 
seemed to increase the power of Plaeidia. On a sudden, by some base 
intrigues the city of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dangerous 
tumults, which could only be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat 
of Plaeidia and her children. 

The royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian victories. They were treated 
with kindness and magnificence; but as the statues of the emperor Con- 
stantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta could 
not decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the arrival 
of Plaeidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, the con- 
sequence of a dropsy; but the important secret vras not divulged Uill the 
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necessary orders had been despatched for the march of a large body of 
troops to the seacoast of Dalmatia. The shops and the gates of Constanti- 
nople remained shut during seven days ; and the loss of a foreign prince, 
who could neither be esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with loud and 
affected demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant throne 
of Ilonorius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The name of the 
rebel wjis Joannes. He filled the confidential oflice oi primicerixts^ or princi- 
pal secretary ; and history has attributed to his character more virtues than 
iiiii easily be rect)nt‘iled with the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated 
by the submission of Italy, and the hope of an alliance with the Huns, 
Joannes presumed to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern em- 
peror; but when he understood that his agents had been banished, impris- 
oned, and at length chased away with deserved ignominy, Joannes prepared 
tt> assert by arms the injustice of his claims. 

In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theodovsins should have 
inarched in person ; but the young emperor was easily diverted by his 
jihysicians from so rash and hazardous a design, and the conduct <it the 
Italian exj)editic»n was prudently enlrusled to Ard«iburins and his son Aspar, 
who had already signalised their valour against the Persians. It w’as re- 
solved that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry, whilst Aspar, 
st the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia and her son Valentiniaii 
along the seacoast of the Adriatic. The march of the cavalry w'as per- 
formed with such active diligence that they surprised, without resistance, 
tlie important city of A(piileia; w’hcn the hopes of Aspar w'cre unexpectedly 
confounded by the intelligence that a storm had dispersed the imperial fleet; 
and that his father, with only two galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner 
into the port of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, 
facilitated the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the cour- 
teous freedom which he ivas permitted to enjoy, to revive among the 
troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude ; and as soon as the conspiracy was 
ripe for execution, he invited by pri\ate messages and i>ressed the approach 
of Aspar. A shepherd, w’hom the popular credulity transformed into an 
angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret and, it w^as thought, an impas- 
sable road through the morasses of the Padus (Po) ; the gates of Ravenna, 
after a short struggle, were throw'n open ; and the defenceless tyrant was de- 
livered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. His right 
hand was first cut off; and, after he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, 
to the public derision, Joannes w'as beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. 

In a monarchy which, according to various precedents, might be con- 
sidered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that the 
intricate claims of female and collateral succession should be clearly de- 
fined; and Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might 
have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, 
perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of unbounded sway; but 
his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. 
He contented himself with the possession of the East ; and wisely relin- 
quished the laborious task of waging a distant and doubtful war against 
the barbarians beyond the Alps ; or ot securing the obedience of the Italians 
and Africans, whose minds were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of 
language and interest. 

Ii^tead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resol v^ to 
imitate ;the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian 
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<m the throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at Constanti- 
nople by the title of nobUissimM: he was promoted, before his departure from 
Thessa lonica, to the rank and dignity of Csesar ; and, after the conquest of 
Italy, the patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius and in the 
^presence of the senate, saluted Valentiman 111 by the name of Augustus, and 
solemnly invested him with the diadem and the imperial purple. By the 
^Igreement of the thiee females who governed the Roman world, the son 
of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and 



A Hun 

(iToiii a paioUor) 


Athenais; and, as soon as the lover and his biide had attained the agfe of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same 
time, as a compensation perhaps for the expenses of the war« the western 
Ulyricum was detached from the Italian dominions and yielded to the 
throne of Constantinople. 

T^ emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich and 
msiit^e province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pamionia 
and Norioum, which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by a 
pronuseuous crowd of Hu^ Ostrogoths, Vanda^ and Bavarians. Theo- 
dosins and Valentinian continued to respect the obligations of their jpoblio and 
domestic alliance; but the uni^ of the Roman jrovernment wan mdly dis- 
splved. By a positive declaration, the validity of all future laws J&ited 
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to the dominions of their peculiar author; unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his own hand, for Uie approbation of his 
independent colleague. 

Yalentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more than 
six years of age ; and his long minority was intrusted to the guardian care 
of a mother, who might assert a female claim to the succession of the West- 
ern Empire. Placidia envied, but she could not equal, the reputation and 
virtues of the wife and sister of Theodosius, the elegant genius of Eudocia, 
the wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of Yalentinian 
was jealous of the power which she was incapable of exercising. She 
reigned twenty -five years, in the name of her son ; and tlie character of that 
unworthy emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion ^hat Placidia had 
enervated diis youth by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his 
attention from every maul} and honourable i)nr4>uit. Amidst the decay of 
military spirit her armies wcie commanded by two generals. Aetius and 
lioniface, who may be de8er^cdly named as the last of the Romans. Their, 
union might have supported a sinking empire ; their discord was the fatal 
and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. Tlie invasion and defeat of 
Attila ha\e immortalised the fame of Aetius ; and though time has thrown 
a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of Marseilles and the 
deliverance of Africa attest the military talents of Count Boniface. 

The abilities of Aetius and Boniface might have been usefullv employed 
against the public enemies, in separate and important commands ; but the 
experience of their past conduct should have decided the real favour and 
confidence of the empress Plneidia. In the melancholy season of her exile 
and distress, Boniface alone had maintained her cause with unshaken 
fidelity ; and the troops and treasures of Africa had essentially contributed 
to extinguish the rebellion. The same rebellion bad been supported by the 
zeal and activity of Aetius, wiio brought an canny of sixty thousand Huns 
from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. The 
untimely death of Joannes compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; 
but he still continued, the siiliject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain 
a secret, perhaps a treasonable correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by literal gifts and more liberal promises. 

But Aetius possessed an advantage of singular moment in a female reign ; 
he was present ; he besieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace 
of Ravenna ; disguised nis dark designs with the mask of loyalty and 
friendship ; and at length deceived both his mistress and his absent rival 
by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman and a brave man could not 
easily suspect. He secretly persuaded Placidia to recall Boniface from the 
govwniinent of Africa ; he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the imperial 
summons. To the one he represented the order as a sentence of death, to 
iJifi other he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt ; and when the credu- 
lous and unsuspecting count had armed the provinoe in his defence, Aetius 
applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which his own perfidy had 
excited. 

A temperate inquiry into the real motives of Boniface would have 
n^stored a faithful servant to his duty and to the republic ; but the arts of 
AStius st^ continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by 
peioeouiion, to embrace most desperate counsels. ^ The success wiw 
which he eluded or repelled the first attacks could not in^re a vain eoB&- 
denoe that^ aat the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, should he 
to Ihe regular forces of the West, commanded by a rival whose 
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military character it was impossible for him to despise. After some hesita- 
tion, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a 
trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, king of the 
Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance and the offer of an advan- 
tageous and perpetual settlement. 

The experience of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, 
encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received from 
Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic served only to forward and 
animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous for 
any superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired his bastard brother, 
the terrible Genseric, a name which, in the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric and Attila. 
The king of the Vandals is described to have been of a middle ststure, with 
a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from 
his horse. His slow and cautious s]>eech s(*ldom declared the deep purposes 
«of his soul ; he disdained to imitate the luxury of the \aiiquished, but he 
indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. 

'The ambition of Genseric >\as without bounds and without scruples; and 
the warrior could dexteroush' employ the dark engines of policy to solicit 
the allies who might be useful to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment of 
bis departure lie was informed that llermanric, king of the Sue\i, had pre- 
sumed to ravage the Spanish territories, whicli he was resohed to abandon. 
Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty retreat of the SucnI as 
far as Augusta Emerita ('Merida) ; precipitated the king and his army into 
the river Anas, and calmly returned to the seashore to embark his victorious 
troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals o\er the modern straits 
of Gibraltar, a channel only twehe miles in breadth, were furnished by the 
Spaniards, w'ho anxiously wished their departure, and by the African gen- 
eral, who had implored their formidable assistance. 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martial 
swarms of barbarians that seemed to issue from the north, wdll perhaps be 
surprised by the account of the army which Genseric mustered on the coast 
of Mauretania. The Vandals, wdio in twenty years liad penetrated from the 
Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the command of their warlike king; 
and he reigned with equal authority over the Alani, who had passed, within 
the term of human life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an 
African climate. The liopes of the bold enterprise had excited many brave 
adventurers of the Gotliio nation ; and many desperate provincials W’ere 
tempted to repair their fortunes by the same means which had occasioned 
their ruin. 

Yet this various multitude amounted only to fifty thousand effective 
men ; and though Genseric artfully magnified his apparent strength by 
appointing eighty chiliarchi^ or commanders of thousands, the faUacious 
increase of old men, of children, and of slaves would scarcely have swelled 
his army to fourscore thousand persons. But his own dexterity and the 
discontents of Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the accession of 
numerous and active allies. The parts of Mauretania which border on the 
great desert and the Atlantic Ocean were filled with a fierce and untractable 
race of men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed, 
by their dread of the Roman arms. 

The wandering Moors, as they gradually ventured to approach t^e sea- 
shore and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror and 
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astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial pride and discipline of the 
unknown strangers who liad landed on their coast ; and the fair complexions 
of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany formed a very singular contrast with 
the swarthy or olive hue which is derived from the neighbourhood of the 
torrid zone. After the first difficulties had in some measure been removed, 
which arose from the mutual ignorance of their respective languages, the 
Moors, regardless of any future coihsequence, embraced the alliance of the ene- 
mies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the woo^ and 
v.illevs of Mount Athis, to satiate their revenge on tlie polished tyrants who 
liatl injuriously expelled them from their native sovereignty of the land. 

'File persecution of the Donutists A\as an event not less favourable to the 
designs (.>f Genseric. Seventeen years liefore lie landed in Africa a public 
conference was lield at (’arthage liy tlie order ol the magistrate. Th#* Catho- 
lics were satisfied that, aftcu* the in\iiicihle reasons which tliev had alleged, 
the obstinacy of the .schismatics must be inexcusable and \olniitary ; and the 
emperor Honorius was persuaded to infliet the most rigorous penalties on a 
f.iclion which hud so long abused hi.s patience and <‘lemeiicy. 'Fliree hun- 
dred bisliojw, will) many ihoiisands of the inferior clergy, were torn from 
tlicir churches, strijijied of tlicir ecclesiastical possessions, banished to the 
isl.iiids, and proscrilicd by the laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves 
in tlie jirovinees of Africa. By these severitie.s, which obtained the warmest 
approbation of St. Augustine, gie.it numbers ot Donatists were reconciled to 
the ('atliolic church ; Imt the fanatics, who still persevered in their opposi- 
tion, were provoked to niadnea.s and despair ; the tlistracled country was 
filh'd with tumult and bloodshed. The armed troops of Circumcellions 
alternately pointed tlieir rage against themselves or against their adver- 
saries ; .111(1 the calendar of martyrs received on both sides a considerable 
augment .itioii. ruder these circuinslaiices (ienseric, n Christian but an 
enemy of the urtliodox communion, showed himself to the Donatists as a 
jiowerfnl dcli\ercr. from whom they might reasonably cxjiect the repeal of the 
odious and oi»j)ressive edicts of the Homan emperors. The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by the active ze.il or tlie secret favour of a domestic faction; 
the ^\clnton outrages against the churches and the clergy, of which the Van- 
dals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and 
the intolerant spirit which disgraced the triumph of C’hristiauity contributed 
to the loss of the nio-st important province of the West. 

The coui’t and the people an ere astoiii.shed by the strange intelligence that 
a virtuous hero, after so many favours and so many services, had renounced 
his allegiance and invited the barbarians to destroy the province intrusted to 
his command. Tlie friends of Boniface, an ho still believed that liis criminal 
behaviour might be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, during the 
absence of Aetius, a free conference with the count of Africa ; and Darius, an 
officer of high distinction, Avas named for the important embassy. In their 
first intei’A’iew at C\arthage, the imaginary proA^ocations Avcrc mutually eit- 
lilained ; the opposite letters of Aetius AA'ere produced and compared, and 
the fraud aa'us easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal 
error ; and the count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgive- 
ness of his sovereign, or to expose his liead to her future resentment. His 
repentance Avas fervent and sincere ; but he soon discovered that it was no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to its founda- 
tions. Carthage and the Roman garrisons returned with their general to 
the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was still distracted with 
war and •faction ; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, disdaining all 
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temifi of aocommodatioQ, sternly refused to relinquish the possession of his 
prey. The band of veterans wno marched under the standard of Boniface 
ai^d his hasty levies of provincial troops were defeated with considerable 
loss; the victorious barbarians insulted the open country; and Carthage, 
Cirt^ and Hippo Regius were the only cities that appeared to rise above the 
general inundation. 

On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, from Tiiigis (Tangier) to 
""Tripolis, were overwhelmed b}’ the invasion of the ^'alldals, whose destruc- 
tive rage has perhaps been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, 
and extravagant declamation. War, in its fairest form, imjdics a ]oerpetuai 
violation of humanity and justice ; and the hostilities of barbarians are in- 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful 
and domestic society. The Vandals, where they found resistail^ e, seldom 
gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were expiated hy 
the ruin of the cities under whose walls they liad fallen. C’areless of the dis- 
tinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they emiiloyed every species of indignity and 
tqrture to force from the captives a discovery of their hidden wealtli. Tlic 
stern policy of Genseric justified his frequent examples of military execution. 
He was not always the master of his own ptassions, nor of those of his fol- 
lowers; and the calamities of w’ar w'ere aggra\tited by the licentiousness of 
the Moors and the fjinaticism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be 
persuaded that it was the common pnictice ol the Vandals to extirpate the 
olive and other fruit trees of a country where they inteiuled to settle ; nor 
can I believe that it w’as a usual stiatagem to slaughter great numbers of 
their prisoners before the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose 
of infecting the air and producing a pestilcneo of wdiich thev themselves must 
ha\c been the first \ictims. 

The generous mind of Count llomfaco was tortured b\ the exquisite dis- 
tress of beholding the ruin wdiich he had occasioned, and whose rapid prog- 
ress he was unable to check. After the loss of a battle he retired into Hippo 
Regius, W'here he w.is immediately besieged In an enemy who considered 
him as the real bulwark of Africa. By the skill ot Boniface, and perhaps by 
the ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of IIip]>o w^as jirotracted above four- 
teen months ; the sea was continually open ; and when the adjacent country 
had been exhausted by’ irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves w'cre com- 
pelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise. Tlie importance and danger 
of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her Eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army were rein- 
forced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a powerful armament. 
As soon as the force of the tw’o empires w'as united under the command of 
Boniface, he boldly marched against the Vandals ; and the loss of a second 
battle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked with the ore- 
oipitation of despair ; and the people of Hippo were permitted, with tueir 
families and effects, to occupv the vacant place of the soldiers, the greatest 
part of whom were either slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The 
count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, mig^t 
eater the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon removed by 
the smiles of Placidia. 

Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician and the dignity 
of master-general of the Roman armies ; but be must have blushed at the 
sight of those medals in which he was represented with the name and attri- 
butes of yictory. The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure of the egoipiess, 
and the distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated the haugl^ and 
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perfidious soul of Aetius. He hastily returned from Gaul to Italy with a reti- 
nue, or rather with an army, of barbarian followers ; and such was the weakness 
of the government that the two generals decided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he received in the conflict a 
mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of which he expired within 
a few days, in such Christian and charitable sentiments that he exhorted his 
wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept Aetius for her second husband. But 
Aetius could not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity of his 
dying enemy; he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia; and 
though ho attempted to defend some strong fortresses erected on his patri- 
monial estate, the im])erial power soon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, 
to the tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was depri\ed by their mutual 
discord of the service of her two most illustj-hms chuniidon-.^ 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that the 
Vandals would achic\e witliout resistance or delay the <onquest of Africa. 
Eight years, however, ehijiscd from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction 
of Carthage. In the midst of that interval, the ambitious (ienseric, in the 
full tide of ai)parenl prosperity, negotiated a I’catv of peace, hv wliich he 
gave his son Hunncric for a hostage and consented to leave the Western 
ein])cror in the undisturbed ijossession of the three Mauretaiiias.* The 
vigilance of his enemies was reiaxe<l by the protestati )ns of frhmdship which 
concecil(‘d his hostile apj)roacli ; and Carthage was at length surprised by the 
A'andals, vears after the destruction of the city and republic by the 
vounger Scipio. 

"I'lie king of the Vandals sevendy reformed the vices of a voluptuous 
p<*oi)lc; and tlie ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of (’arthage (these 
expressions of Victor are not without energy) was reduced by (xenseric into 
.1 state of ignomini(»us servitude. After he had permitted his licentious 
lioojis satiate their r.ige and avarice, he iiiHtitut(*d a unne regular system 
of rui)ine and oi»pressioii. An edict was promulgated, which enjoined all per- 
sons, without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or aj)parcl to the royal ofticcra ; and the attempt to secrete any part 
of their patrimony wius inexorably punished W'itli dt‘ath and torture, as an act 
of treason against the slate. The lands of tlic proconsular province, which 
formed the immediate district (»f Carthago, were accurately measured and 
tlivided among the barbarians ; and the conqueror reserved, for his peculiar 
domain, the fertile territory of Byzacium and tlie adjacent parts of Numidia 
and Gsetulia. 

It was natural enough that Genseric sliould hate those whom he had 
injured ; the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousv 
and resentment, and all those who refused the ignominious terms, which 
their honour and religion forbade them to accept, were compelled W the 
Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual banishment. Hornet 
Italy, and the provinces of the East were filled with a crowd of exiles, of 
fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who solicited the public compassion. 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius had prudently retired to the 
tents of the Huns ; and he was indebted to their alliance for his safety and 
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his restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty exile, he 
solicited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand barbarians; and the 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the condescension 
which might have been ascribed to clemency was the effect of weakness or 
fear. She delivered herself, her son Valentin iaii, and the Western Empire 
into the hands of an insolent subject ; nor could Placidia protect the Bon-iu> 
law of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebastian, from the imjdacable 
persecution which urged him from one kingdom to another, till he miserably 
perished in the service of the Vandals. The fortunate Aetius, who was 
immediately promoted to the rank of patrician and thrice invested with the 
honours of the consulship, assumed, with the title of master of the caval^^ 
and infaiitr}", the wdiole military power of the stale ; and he is sometimes 
styled, by contemporary wTiters, the duke, or general, of the Konians of the 
West. His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave the 
grandson of Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and Valeiitinian 
was permitted to enj»)y the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician 
appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a i)«itriot, who supported m^ai 
twenty years the ruins of the Western Empire. 

The barbarians, who had seated themselves in the western provinces, were 
insensibly taught to respect the faith and \alour of the j)atrician Aetius. He 
soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, 
and checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty, w'hich he coiicliidcd wdth 
Genseric, protected Ital\ from the de]>rcdations of the Vandals; the inde- 
pendent Britons implored and acknowledged his saint ar} aivl; the imperial 
authority w’as restored and maintained in (thuI and Spain; and he conij)elled 
the Franks and the Suevi, w'hoiii ho had \an(pusln‘d in the field, to become 
the uselul confederates of the republic. 

From a principle of interest as well as gratitude, Aetius assiduously 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in their tents as 
a hostage, or an exile, he had familiarly conversed w ith Attila himself, the 
nephew of his benefactor ; and the two famous antagonists apjiear to have 
been connected by a persoivil and military friendshij), which thev afterwards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, fre<pienl embassies, and the education of Garpilio, 
the son of Aetius, in the camp of Attila. By the specious j)rofcssiouH ui 
gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patrician might disguise his ajjprc- 
lienbions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the tw o empires with his 
innumerable armies. His demands were obeyed or eluded. When he claimed 
the spoils of a vanquished city — some vases of gold, which had been fraudu- 
lently embezzled — the civil and military governors of Noricum were imme- 
diately despatched to satisfy his comjdaints ; and it is evident, from their 
conversation with Maximin and Priscus in tlic royal village, that the valour 
and prudence of Aetius had not saved the western Romans from the common 
ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous ]>olicy prolonged the advantages of 
a salutary peace ; and a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had 
attached to his ijcrson, was employed in the defence of Gaul. Tw'o colonie> 
of these barbarians were judiciously fixed in the territories of ^''alence and 
Orleans, and their active cavalry secured the important passage's of the 
Rhone and of the Loire. These savage allies w’ere not indeed less formi- 
dable to the subjects than to the enemies of Rome. Their original settlement 
was enforced with the licentious violence of conquest ; and the province 
through which they marched was exposed to all the calamities of a hostile 
invasion. Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul were 
devoted to the ambition of Aetius ; and though he might suspect that, in 
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a contest with Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard of their 
national king, the patrician laboured to i-estrain, rather than to excite, their 
yeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burguiidiones, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths, in the southern provinces of 
Gaul, liad gradually acquired strengtli and maturity ; and the conduct of those 
anibitions barbarians, either in pence or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of Aetius. After the death of W.dlia the Gothic sceptre devolved to Theod- 
oric, the son of the grc'at Alaric: and his prosperous reign, of more than 
thirty years, over a turbulent pecqJe may be allowed to prove tl>at his pru- 
dence was supported by unconiinon \iguiir, )>oth of mind and bod> . Impatient 
of his narrow' limits, Tlieo<loric aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy 
seat of government and coniinerce ; but the city was saved by the timely 
,ippro.icli of Aetius ; and tlie (Jothie king, who had raised tlie siege with some 
loss and disgrace, w'jis persuaded for an adequate subsidy to div( rt the martial 
valour of liis subjects in a Spanish w'ar. Yet Theodorie still watched, and 
eagerly seized the favourable moment of renewing his hohtile atteinjits. The 
(lotlis besieged Narbo Martins (Xar!a»iiiic), while the lielgie provinees were 
invaded by the Hnrgundiones : and the pnhlu safety wjis threatened on every 
side by tlie apparent union of the enemies of Koine. On every side the 
aetivityof Aetius and his Scythian cavaliy oi)poHed a firm and successful 
resLstanee. Twenty thousand Kurgumliones w'eie ^slain in battle, and the 
renuiins of tlic nation liuinhl\ a<*ccpted a dependent seat in the moimtams of 
Savov . 

'rhe walls of Narbo bad been shaken by the battering engines, and the 
inhabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, wdien (\nint Litorius, 
ap[)roaehing in silence, and directing each liorseman to carry beliiiid him two 
''.leks of flour, cut his way through the cntrenehmenls of the besiegers. The 
siege was immediately raised, and the more decisive victor), w'hich is ascribed 
to the personal conduct of Aiitius hiniKelf, Wiis marked w'itli tlie blood ot eight 
thousand Goths. Hut in the absence of the patrician, who Avas hastily sum- 
moned to Italy hy some public or private interest, (’omit Litorius succeeded 
to the eommaiid ; and his presiimjition soon discovered that far different 
talents are reijuired to lead a wing of cav'alry or to direct the ojierations of 
.111 important war. \i the head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to 
the gates of Tolosa (T<mloii.se), full of careless contempt for an enemy whom 
misfortune had rendered botli prudent and desperate. 

The predietioiis ol the augurs had inspired Litorius wdlh the profane con- 
fidence th.it lie should enter the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust 
w'hieli lie repostal in his pagan allies encouraged him to reject the fair condi- 
tions of i»oaee, vvhieli vv'ero repent edlv proposed bv tlie bishops in tlie name 
of Theodorie. The king viF the (h)t’hs exhibited in his distress the edifying 
contrast of (’hristiaii piety ami moderation; nor did lie lay aside his sack- 
cloth and ashi's till he was prepared to arm for tlie combat. His soldiers, 
animated with martial and religious eiilliusiasm, assaulted the camp of Li- 
toriiis. The eonfliet was obstinate, the slaughter Avas mutual. I he Roman 
general, after a total defeat, whieh could be imputed only to liis unskilful 
rasliness, aaxis actually led through the streets of Tolosa, not in his own, 
but ill a luKstile triumph. [His captors in a few days put an end to ins 
shame and his life.] 

Siicli a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances were long since ex- 
hausted, could not easily be repaired ; and the Goths, assuming, in their 
turn, tile sentiments of ambition and reA'enge, w'ould liaA^e planted their no- 
torious standards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of Aetius had 
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not restored etren^h and discipline to the Romans. The two armies ex- 
pected the signal oi a decisive action ; but the generals, who were consoioub 
of each other’s force and doubtful of their own superiority, prudently 
sheathed their swords in the field of battle ; and their reconciliation was 
permanent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem 
of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were edu- 
cated with equal care in the exercises of the barbarian camp and in those uC 
the Gallic schools; from the study of the Roman jurisprudence, they acquired 

the theory, at least, of la\v and justice, 
and the harmonious sense of Virgil coii- 
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tributed to soften the asperity of their 
native manners. 

The two daughters of the Gothic 
king were gi\en in marriage to the 
eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi and 
of the Vandals, who leigned in Spain 
and Africa; but these illustrious alli- 
ances were pregnant with guilt and 
discoid. The queen of the Sue\i 
bt‘wailed the death of a husband, in- 
humanly massacred by her brother. 
The princess of the Vandals w'as the 
victim of a jealous t\rant, whom she 
called her father. The cruel Genseric 
.suspected that his son's wife had con- 
spired to poison liim; the 8Uj>po.sed 
crime w’as juniished by tlie amputation 
of her nose and ears, and tin' uiihapi>y 
daughter of Theodoric was ignomiiii- 
ously returned to tho court of Tolos.i 
ill tliat deformed and mutilated condi- 
tion. This honid act, w liieh must seem 
incredible to a civilised age, drew tears 
from every spectatin’; but nieodoiic 
was urged, by the feelings of a parent 
and a king, to revenge such irreparable 


iiijiirips. 

The imperial ministers, wdio always cherished the di.scord of the barbari- 
ans, would have supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, and treasures, for 
the African War; and the cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to him- 
self, if the artful Vandal had not armed in his cause the formidable power 
of the Huns. His rich gifts and pressing solicitations infianied the ambition 
of Attila ; and the designs of Aiitius and Theodoric w'ere prevented by the 
invasion of Gaul. 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the neighbourhood of 
the lower Rhine, had wisely established the right of hereditary succession 
in the noble family of the Merovingians. These princes were elevated on a 
buckler, the symbol of military command, and the royal fashion of long hair 
was the ensign of their birth and dignity . Their flaxen locks, which they 
combed and dressed with singular care, hung down in flowing ringlets on 
their backs and shoulders ; while the rest of the nation were obliged^ either 
by law or custom, to shave the hinder part of their head, to comb l^elr hair 
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over the forehead, and to content themselves with the ornament of two 
whiskers. The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a 
Germanic origin ; their close apparel accurately expressed the figure of their 
limbs ; a weighty sword was susi^ended from a broad belt ; their bodies were 
protected by a large shield. And these warlike barbarians were trained, 
from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the javelin or 
battle-axe with unerring aim ; to advance without hesitation against a su- 
])erior enemy ; and to maintain, either in life or death, the invincible reputa- 
tion of their ancestors. 

Clodion, the first uf their long-haired kings, whose name and actions are 
mentioned in authentic history, held his residence at Dispargum, a village 
or fortress, whose place may be assigned between Louvain and Brussels. 
From the report of his spies, the king of the Franks was informed that the 
defenceless state of the second Bclgic imist yield, on the sliglitest attack, to 
the valour of his subjects. He boldly jicnet rated tlirougli the thickets and 
morasses of the Carbonarian forest, occupied Turuacuni (Tournay) and Ca- 
maracum ( Cambray'), the onl\ cities which existed in the fifth century, and 
extended his conquests as far as the river Samara (Stunmc), over a desolate 
country, whose cultivation and pojmlousness arc the effects of more recent 
industry (429). 

While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of Ai iois, and celebrated with 
vain and ostentatious security the marriage perhaps of his son, the nuptial 
feast was interrupt(*d by the unexpected and unwelcome presence of Aetius, 
vvliolmd passed the Samara at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, 
which had been spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of a 
])l(‘a.sjint stream, were rudely overturned; the Franks were oppressed before 
they could recover their arms or their ranks; and their unavailing valour 
was fatal only to themselvc's. llie loaded wagons which had followed their 
march afforded a rich booty; and the virgin bride, with hei female attend- 
ants, submitted to the new lovers who were imposed on them by the chance of 
war. This advantage, which had been obtained by the skill and activity 
of Aetius, might reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of Clodion; 
but the king of the Franks soon regained his strength and reputation, and 
still maintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Samara. 

Under his reign, and most probably from the enterprising spirit of his 
subjects, the three capitals, Mogontiacum, Augusta Treviroruin, and Colo- 
nia Agrippina, exj)erienced the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. The 
distress of Colonia Agrippina was prohmged by the same barbarians who 
evacuated tlie ruins of Augusta Treviroruin ; and Augusta Trevirorum, 
which in the space of forty years had been four times pillaged, was disposed 
to lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain amusements of the circus. 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to 
the discord and ambition of his two sons. Merovieus, the younger, was per- 
suaded to implore the protection of Rome ; he was received at the imjperial 
court as the ally of Valentinian, and the adopted son of the patrician Aetius ; 
and dismissed to his native country, with splendid gifts and the strongest 
assurances of friendship and support. During his absence, his elder brother 
had solicited with equal ardour the formidable aid of Attila ; and the king 
of the Huns embraced an alliance which facilitated the passa^ of the Rhine 
and justified by a specious and honourable pretence the invasion of Gaul. 

V^en Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of his a^es 
the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time and almost in the spirit of 
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romantic chivalry, the savage monarcli professed himself the lover and the 
champion of the princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian was educated 
in the palace of Ravenna ; and as her marriage might be productive of some 
danger to the state, she was raised by the title of Augusta above the hopes 
of wie most presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner 
attained the sixteenth year of her age than she detested the importunate 
greatness which must forever exclude her from the comforts of honourable 
love ; in the midst of vain and unsatisfactory iJoinji, Honoria sighed, yielded 
to the impulse of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain 
Eugenius. Her guilt and shame (such is the Jibsurd language of imperious 
man) were soon betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy ; but the disgrace 
of the royal family was published to the world by the imprudence of the 
empress Placidia, who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and ‘shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. 'I'he unhai)})}' pi-incess 
passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society of the sisters of Theo- 
dosius and their chosen virgins; to whose crown Honoria could no long(*r 
asynre, and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, f.isting, and vigil- she reluc- 
tantly imitated. Her im})atieiice of long and hoj>eless celib.icN uiged her to 
embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 

The name of Attila v\as familiar and formidabh' at (‘oiistaiitiiiople ; and 
his frequent embassies entcrtaiiu'd a perpetual intercourse lietween his camp 
and the imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of re\engc, the 
daughter of Placidia sacrificed every duty and every i)retence ; and ofl‘cn‘d 
to deliver her person into the arms of the barbarian, of whose language slie 
was ignorant, v^hose figure was scarcely human, and whose religion and man- 
ners she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithtul eunuch, she tniiismitted to 
Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection ; and earnestly conjured him to 
claim her as a law'ful spouse, to v\hom he li.id been seeietly bet rothed. These 
indecent advancG.s were received however wdth ecddiiess and disdain : and the 
king of the Huns continued to multiply the number of his wdves, till his lo\e 
was awakened by the more forcible imssions of ambition and a^a^ice. 

The invasion of Gaul was preceded and justilied bv a formal demand 
of the princess Honoria, with <i just and cijiial share ol the imperial patri- 
mony. His predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, liad often addressed, in the 
same hostile and peremptory manner, the daugliters of China ; and the pre- 
tensions of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm but 
temperate refusal was communicated to his ambassadors. The right of female 
succession, though it might derive a specious argument from the recent 
examples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied ; and the indis- 
soluble engagements of Honoria wore opposed to the claims of her Scythian 
lover. On the discovery of her connection with the king of the Huiis, the 
guilty princess had been sent away as an oliject of horror from Constanti- 
nople to Italy. Her life was spared ; but the ceremony of her marriage was 
perfonned with some obscure and nominal husband, before she was immured 
m a perpetusd prison, to bewail those crimes anil misfortunes wdiieh Honoria 
might have escimed, had she not been born the daughter of an emperor. 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, tlie learned and eloquent Sidoiiiusi 
who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to one of his 
friendb that he wonld compose a r^ular history of the war of Attila. If 
the modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of 
this interesting work, the historian would have related with the simplicity of 
tmth those memorable events to which the poet, in vague and doubtful 
metaphors, has concisely alladed. The kings and nations of Genaany and 
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Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike sum- 
mons of Attila. From the royal village, in tlie plains of Hungary, liis staii 
dard moved towards the west and, after a march of seven or eight hundred 
miles he reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Nicer (Neckar) ; where 
li«‘ was joined by the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder (.f the sons of 
("lodion. A troop of light barbarians, ho roamed in quest of plunder, might 
choose the winter for the c(»nvenience of passing the river on tlie ice ; but 
tlie innumerable cavalry of the Huns rcquireil such jdenty of forage and pro- 
visions as could be procured only in a milder season ; the Hercynian forest 
Mii)plied materials for a bridge of bt^ats ; and the hostile in'vriada were 
])Oiiri d, with resistless violence, int4> the lielgie pro\iiut‘s. 

'I’lic consternation of (hiul was univemal ; and the various fortunes of its 
< itit*s have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles. Tri- 
eassae (Troyes) was sa\<*d by the merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was 
removed from the world, that he might not heholil the ruin of Aduutaea 
Tnngronim (Tongres); and the prayers of St. (hujfvieve diverted the 
mareh of Attila from tlie neighbourhood of Lnielia Paiisiaruin fl*aris). 
Ihit as the greatest part of the CLillie cities \ven» aliki* d(*stitute of salnte and 
siiMieis, they were besieged and stoniied by th(‘ Huns, who jiraetised, in the 
exaiii])le of Mettis (ISIetz), their customary maxims of war. Tliey involved, 
in a ]iromiscuous massacre, the jiriesfs who served at the altar, and the in- 
fants, wlu), in the hour of danger, had been providently baiitised by the 
bishoj) ; the flourishing city w'as deliv’cred to the flames, and a solitary 
ehiipel of St. St(*phen marked the place where it f«)nuerlv stood. From the 
Rhine and the Mosella (Moselle), Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul, 
cro'ssed the Sc<iuana (Seine) at Autesiodorum (Au.xerrt*), and, after a long 
and laborious mar(‘h, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was 
desirous of securing his conquests by tlie possession of an advantageous 
j)ost, which eoinmaiided the passage of the Loire' ; and he depended (ui the se- 
cret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised to betray the 
<‘itv and to revolt from tlie service of the empire. Rut this treacherous con- 
spiracy was detected and disappointed. Orleans had been strengthened with 
leeeut fortifications ; and the assaults of the Huns were vigorously repelled 
by the faithful valour of the .soldiers or citizens, who defended the place. 

The pastoral diligenco of Aiiianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support 
their courage till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obstinate 
siege, the walls were shaken by the battering-rams ; the Huns had already 
occupied the suburbs ; and the people who were incapable of liearing arms 
lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously counted the days and hours, 
despatched a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, the face of the 
distant country. He returned twice, without any intelligence that could 
inspire hope or comfort ; but in his third report he mentioned a small cloud 
which he had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. “ It is the 
ai<l of God ! ” exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pious confidence ; and the 
whole multitude repeated after him, “ It is the aid of God 1 ” The rranote 
object, on which every eye was fixed, became each moment larger aim more 
distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; and 
a favourable wind blowing aside the dust discovered, in deep army, the 
impatient squadrons of Aetius and Theodoric, who pressed forward to the 
relief of Orleans. , , ^ , 

Xhe facility with which Attila had penetrated into the hewt of Gaul 
™ay bo^ascribed to his insidious policy, as well as to the terror of hia arms. 
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His publio declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private assurances; 
he alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and the Goths ; and the 
courts of Ravenna and Tolosa, mutually suspicious of each other's inteii- 
tions, beheld with supine indifference the approach of their common eneni} . 
Aetius was the sole guardian of the public safety ; but his wisest measures 
were embarrassed by a faction which, since the death of Placidia, infested 
the imperial palace ; the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the 
trumpet; and the barbarians, who, from fear or affection, were inclined 
to the cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful and venal faith the event of 
the war. The patrician pcossed the Alps at the head of some troops, whose 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an army. But on his 
arrival at Arelate, or Lugdunum lie was confounded b> the intelligence that 
the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to 
expect within their own territories the formidable inwidcr whom they pro- 
fessed to despise. 

The senator Avitus, ^^ho after the honourable exercise of the piu*toriaii 
prefecture had retired to his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the 
important embassy, w'hich he executed ith ability and success. He repre- 
sented to Theodo'ric that an ambitious conqueror, vho uspirod to the do- 
minion of the earth, conhl be resisted tmly by the tiriu and niianimoiis 
alliance of the poA^e^s whom he laboured to oppress. I'lie li\elv eloquence 
of Avitus inflamed the (hithic wairiors by the description of the injuries 
which their ancestors had suffered from the Huns; whose implacable fury 
still pursued them from the D.inube to the foot of the P\renees. He strenu- 
ously urged that it was the duty of every Christian to save from sacrilegious 
violation the churches of (rod and the reliis of the saints; that it w’as the 
interest of every barbarian, W'lio had acquired a settlement in (Jaiil, to defend 
the fields and vineyards whicli w’ere cultivated for his use against the deso- 
lation of the Sc^v thian shepherds. Theodoric 3 ielded to the evidence of truth ; 
adopted the measure at once the most prudent and the most honourable, and 
declared that, as the faithful ally of Aetius and the Romans, he was ready 
to expose his life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul. 

The Visigoths, who at that time w'cre in tlie mature vigour of their fame 
and power, obeyed w’ith alacrity the signal of war ; prepared their arms and 
horses, and assembled under the standard of their aged king, w'ho was resolved 
with his two eldest sons Torisinuiid and Theodoric, to command in person bis 
numerous and valiant people. The example of the Goths determined several 
tribes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate lietween the Huns and the Romans. 
The indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of 
Gaul and Germany, who had formerly acknowledged themselves the subjects, 
or soldiers, of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards of voluntary 
service and the rank of independent allies — the La^ti, the Armoricans, the 
Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundiones, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripiia- 
rians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such 
was the various army which, under the conduct of Aetius and Theodoric, 
advanced by rapid marches to relieve Orleans and to give battle to the in- 
numerable host of Attila. 

On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately raised the siege, 
and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from the pillage of 
a city which they had already entered. The valour of Attila was always 
pfuided by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat 
m the heart 01 Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the enemy jn the 
plains of Chftlons, whose smooth and level surface was adapted to w opera- 
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tions of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat the vanguard 
of the Romans and their allies continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, 
the troops which Attila had posted in the rear ; the hostile columns, in the 
darkness of the night and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each 
other without design ; and the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepids, in 
wdiich fifteen thousand barbarians were slain, w’as a prelude to a moi*e gen- 
eral and decisive action, 'fhe Gatalaunian fields sjiread themselves rmind 
C’haloiis,^ and extend, according to the vague measurement of Jordanes, to 
the length of 150 and the breadth of 100 miles over the whole province, 
which is entitled to the appellation of a champaign countrv.^ 



Ancikm vu Hi \i>8 


THF GOTHIC HISTOKI\N JORDANES ON THE BATTLE OB" CHALONS 


But before entering uiion the actual encounter, we liad better here refer 
to sonn' preliminary didails, all the more that this battle was no less ample 
m scale and complicateil in details than the day of its date was famous. 
Saugiban, king of the ALins, solicitous for his future, promihcd Attila sub- 
mission and to hand over his llien residence, Aureliani (Orleans). This 
treacherous move coming to the ears of Theodoric and Aetius, they con- 
structed great outw'orks around the city, keeping the suspected Sangibaii 
under surveillance, and jiosted him and Ids people among their own auxil- 
iaries. C'^onsequently Attila, impressed by this occurrence and distrustful 
of Ids ow’n strengtli, hesitated to join action. Yet fearing flight as he did 
death, he resolved to scan the future by help of augury. 

As usual the augurs pried into the entrails of a sheet), and inspected 
its bones and veins as the latter showed on some scraped bones, announcing, 
as a result, misfortune to the Huns. A morsel of Lontentineiit was added, 
however, in the prediction that the euemy^s commander-in-chief should die 
in the hour of victory, and sully his laurels. Now' Attila, in his eager desire 
for the death of Aetius even at the risk of his own, and his army's defeat, 
although disturbed by the prospect held out by the augurs, yet, beintf 
skilled in the reflnements of military tactics, after some hesitation resolved 
to join battle about three in the afternoon and thus obviate suspicion of 
yielding by trusting to darkness in case of defeat. 

The field, from a gentle slope, gradually assumed the character of ^ hul. 
As the advantages presented by such conformation were by no means wght, 
both parties made this slope their objective, the Huns with their auziliarm 
seizing upon the right flank, the Romans and Visigoths the left, leaving the 


The place which we now call ChSlons was probably under the 
Uunnm. It was the chief place of the Catalaunl, a tribe who dwelt to the SueertOTM. w 
Romaff mUes (10 of which are about equal to 0 English), and by the Roman roads, GhUons WM 
170 mileff distant from Meta, and 61 from Troyes.**] 
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crest fer future decision. The contest commences, Aetius on the left with 
his Romans, with the Visigoths as his light support, and Sangiban leader of 
the Alans between — a piece of military precaution by which they doubly 
flanked this rather doubtful leader, since fighting is the more probable where 
flight is impossible. 

The battle array of the Huns was on a different plan. Attila with liis 
bravest held the centi’e. Hy this arrangement he had his personal safety in 
view, trusting that a stand amid the valiant of his race would insure himself, 
at least as king, from imminent danger. On the flanks there deployed in 
disorder multitudes of subject nations and people, chief among wdioin w'ere 
the Ostrogoths’ forces under the leadership of the three brothers, Walamir, 
Theodomir, and Widemir, nobler than the \ery king himself whom they 
served, since resplendent with the hereditary glories of the A'liuil race. 
There might be seen also at the head of countless bands of the (iepi<lai then- 
most renowned king, Ardaric, who from his all too great loyalU to Attila 
was of his inner counsels. For Attila, w’ell aware of his wusdom, prized him 
and Wahamir of the Ostrogoths Jibove all the pettier nnalties — Walaniii, 
tile reticent, the affable, the guileless, and Ardaric llu* knightly and the 
loyal. Not witliout reason wms it that AttiLi trusted them to match their 
Visigoth ic kindred. 

As for the rest, — the kingly mob, if I am not irn‘verent, — and the 
chiefs of this nation ami that, retainers rather llian kings, they hung on oath 
move of Attila's ; and did his eye beckon them, then, speechless, terrified, and 
trembling thev stood at call, or at least were sul)ser\ient to his every order. 
Yet king of kings though he w'as, w.is Attila solitary amid all, and over all 
solicitous. 

The battle began over the tiossession ot the ridge already mentioned. 
Leading his men on to secure this summit, Attila wms in this forestalhsl bv 
Torismund and Aetius who, 8tri\iiig with all their might to reach the crest, 
first won it, and from their superior vantage ground easily dispersed thi‘ 
Huns. When Attila beheld his troops disorganised by this occurienee, he 
thought a harangue at this juncture would rally them and said : 

Victorious so often over so many nations, and masters of the woild, if 
to-day you flinch not, 1 should think myself a fool to rouse you to courage by 
speech as if you were raw’ recruits. Consign such conduct to the juvenile 
general and the untrained militia. It as little befits me to deal in common- 
place as y^ou to listen. You are w’arriors, or nothing, and what to such is 
more satisfying than to carv e out his vengeance by the sword ' Ah ! 
Revenge, nature’s first gift and sw’eetest soother of the soul ! Let v our feet 
then be swift to the attack since ever is the attacker the bolder ! Heed not 
that mongrel mass of foreign speech, wdio but prove their fear by herding 
together. Look at them ! Look ! how even before our first charge they 
are swayed to and fro from fear ; they make for hill and height ; again, too 
late for r^ret, are back for safety to the battle-field. You need no telling 
as to the mmsiness of Roman defence, or how, not a wound, but a speck of 
dust merely lays them low. Be your old selves, and, while they are punc- 
tiliously peddling away at formations and shield-locking, charge with your 
unflinching course, laugh at their ^formations.’ On against Visigoth and 
down with ,the Alans ! There lies speedy victory for us, and there the strug- 
gle lies. Sunder the sinew and the limbs collapse ; hack the bones and the 
body falls I 

** Huns of mine I Rouse your rage, and let your fury swell as o£» old 1 
Craftily now, and by the sword-stroke then ! Some death mid the enemy let 
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the wounded man seek, and the scatheless fight till he sicken with the slaugh- 
ter ! The child of victory the dart will not smite, but fate deals the doomed 
one his death at the board. Nor did fortune deal the Hun such a roll of 
victories, if not to make him blithe over this one victory the more. Who 
unbared the Mtetic swamp, the secret of the centuries? Who weaponless 
van(tuished the Aveaponed? These herded outcasts dare not confront the 
Hun I That this shall be my new field of victory, the long tale of my 
former assures me! Yea! and first sun I whose shaft shall be sped! And 
doomed is he who fights not when Attila leads the fight.” 

Si)urred on by this dith\ ramb, headlong into fight they rush. 

Tlie juncture had its terrors, yet the king’s presence overcame the fear 
c\cn of the coward. It was soon a case of man to man. It was a battle, 
savage, thnglcd, widespread, dogged. Antiquity has not its jmrallel. Such 
iIihmIs are told of, that he >vlio lias not been priAileged to witness them, 
i hough Avitnessing much that is marv'cllous, yet must ever lack the marA'el of 
tliih. For, to believe tradition, a brook Avhose feeble current rolled through 
the jdain already spoken of, sAAollen by the blood of the w'ounded and 
cnlargcil not as usual by rains but by an all too raiv flood, was converted 
into a torrent by this sanguine contribution. Those, moreover, parched by 
loss of blood, Avho Avere driven to its bank, A\cre reduced to drinking this 
gruesome draught — drinking by an enforced fate the very gushings of their 
oAvn Avounds. 

Then, too. King Theodor ic, riding up and down his ranks in cheering 
exluu’tation, fell from Jiis steed and AA’as trampled under foot by his OAvn sol- 
diery, terminating his career at an adAan<‘ed age. Another tale has it that 
he tell by the javelin of Andagis, Attila’s lieutenant. Thus was accom- 
plished the predictifMi of Attila’s augurs, Avhich Attila had set doAA'ii to 
Actius. 

Next the Visigotlis, leaving the Alans, fell on the Huniiish bands w'ith 
fur\, and Attila himself ancic as good as dead, had not his }>rudence led him 
to take refuge Avith his folloAvers AA'ithin his camp and its fortilication of 
AA'agons. Weak as Avas this shelter, ,>et there, for ju-otection of their 
lives, trooped the Avarriors avIioiu hut a little previously no ordinary obstacle 
eonld Avithstand. 

Torismoiid, son of Theodoric, who, Avith Aetius, had seized the liill and 
repelled the enemy from its summit, in the belief that he Avas rejoining his 
men, and misled by the darkness of the night, stejiped inside the wagon enclos- 
ure of the Huns. " Wliile figliting bravely, he fell to the ground from his 
Avounded liorae, but though rescued by his men he was persuaded to give 
up further fighting Aetius, too, during the night’s confusion, wandered 
amid the enemy. Dreading some disaster to the Goths, he persisted in his 
search for the correct Avay, arriving at length at the allied camp, where under 
the protection of shields he passed the night. 

At dawn a plain is seen heaped and covered with corpses, but the Huns 
do not venture to issue from their retreat, and so the confederates judge the 
victory theirs. They judged, too, that it was no common disaster winch had 
induced the flight of Attila from the battle-field. Yet was his action not 
that of one who acknowledged defeat. 

He showed his usual courage, for within his camp Avas the ola^ of anuSt 
the brattle of the trumpet, ever threatening a sortie ; as a lion might, when 
hard beset by the hunters, ramp and rave at entrance to his den, withoirt 
venteiring to emerge, yet nevertheless terrifying the neighbourhood 1^ his 
roaring, so did the Avarlike king, secure in his retreat, supply a souroe of lear 
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to his (Kmqtierors. These latter resolved to wear him out a siege, since he 
lacked provisions, and as he could from his archers placed inside the barrier 
rain down showers of misses on them should thev attempt an assault by 
force, it is reported, however, that the king, haughty as ever even in a sit- 
uation so desperate, had formed a pyre from saddlery, having resolved to 
throw himself into its flames should the enemy force his cam]), that none 
might boast of having wounded him, or that tlie lord of so many nations 
should have ever been in an enemy’s power. 

Whilst this siege bred delay, the Visigoths busied themselves in search 
for their king, — the father of Torismond, — wondering at his absence 
wliile success had crowned their arms. When after long search they found 
him, as is not infrequent among brave men, amid a dense heap of bodies, 
they honoured liim in song, bearing away his body under the eyes of tlie 
enemy. Then it was i)0S8ible to see crowds of Goths, with uncouth accent 

that rent the air in song, render the 
last and most sacred rites to the dead 
w liilc all around w'as war. Tears there 
w ei e, but such as a \\ arrior mei its. The 
death was ours, to be sure, but even to 
the Hun it w as glorious, nor did Attila’s 
pride feel aught hut humbled to see 
the (loths Immi* to burial with all its 
trapi)ings the body of a mighty king. 
These (joths, while jiaying last and 
merited honours to Theodoric, at the 
same hour made over to his sou the 
royal dignity, and amid clash of arms 
the brave and gloiious warrior Toris- 
mond followed the funeral rites of his 
<iALn< v/Ewost, deal lather as was lilting for a son. 

These rites acconi]»lished, urged by 
grief through his bereavement and imi>elled by natural valour, Torismond 
resolved to avenge the death of his father uj)on the remnant of the Huns. 
On this point he consulted tlie patrician Aetius, his senior in years and of 
riper experience, and craved advice as to his action. He in his fear lest the 
thorough overthrow of the Huns might leave the Roman jiower at the mercy 
of the (joths, advised him as follow^s : 

That he should retrace his steiis to his own state, and firmly secure the 
throne now vacant by his father’s death, as olherwi.se his brothers might seize 
upon the royal treasure, and usurp the regal jjower over the Visigoths, in 
which case was no alternative left but a laborious contest made all the more 
squalid as being between relatives. Torismond listened to this advice not 
as to a piece of duplicity but as if it ad\ anced his own interests, and leaving 
the Huns behind lum, he returned to his district of Gaul. Thus does man’s 
weakness give way to suspicion, and amid momentous events lose the oppor- 
tune hour. 

In this most famous battle, waged between the bravest of races, report says 
that one hundred and sixty-five thousand men fell on both sides, not to men- 
tion fifteen thousiind of the Gepids and Franks, who one night before the 
g^eneral engie^ement meeting by chanoe fell by mutual assault, the Franks 
siding with Romans, the Gepids with the Huns. 

On Attila’s learning the departure of the Goths, he pursued such oqurse 
as is ottstomary in abnormal ciieumstances. He suspected a ruse, anc^so for 
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some time longer lurked in camp. But when the enemy's absence was con- 
joined to len^hened quiet, the spirit of a victor returned to him, gaiety 
gained the upper hand, and the musings of this mighty monarch resumed the 
path of their ancient destiny. 

Meanwhile Torisinond, who had succeeded to the throne, marched into 
Tolosa, and none was found to dispute his succession.<^ 

THE INVASION OF ITALY: THE FOUNDATION OF VENICE 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila were im- 
paired by the failure of the Gallic exjiedition. In the ensuing spring, he 
repeated his demand of the princess Honoria and her patrimonial treasures. 
The demand was again rejected, or eluded ; and the indipiant lover imme- 
diately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of barbarians. Those barbarians were unskilletl 
in the methods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the ancients, 
required some knowledge, or at least some practice, of the mechanical arts. 
But the labour of many thousand provincial*^ and captives, whose lives were 
sacrificed without pity, might execute the most painful and dangerous work. 
The skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruction of 
their country. The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train 
of battering-rams, movable turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, 
and fire ; and the monarch of the Huns enqiloyed the forcible impulse of 
hope, fear, emulation, and interest to subvert the only barrier which delayed 
the con(iuest of Italy. 

Aquileia was at tliat j^riod one of the richest, the most populous, and 
tlie strongest of the maritime cities of the Adriatic co^t. The Gothic 
auKiliaries, who appeared to have served under their native princes Alaric 
and Antala, communicated their intrepid spirit ; and the citizens stiU re- 
membered the glorious and successful resistance which their ancestors had 
opposed to a fierce, inexorable barbarian who disgraci’d the majesty of the 
Iloiiian purple. Three months were consumed without effect in the siege of 
Aquileia; till the want of provisions and the clamours of his army coni- 
pellod Attila to relinquish the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue his orders 
that the troops blioiild strike their tents the next moniiiig, and begin their 
retreat. But, as he rode round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, 
he observed a stork prej)ariiig to leave her nest in one of the lowers, and to 
fly with her infant family tow'iirds the country. He seized, w'ith the ready 
penetration of a statesman, this trifling iiieideiit which chance had offered 
to superstition, aud exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a 
domestic bird, so constantly att^ielnnl to human society, would iie\er liave 
abandoned her ancient seats unless these ttJW’ers had been devoted to impend- 
ing ruin and solitude. 

The favourable omen inspired an assurance of victory ; the siege was 
renewed and prosecuted with fresh vigour ; a large breach was made in the 
part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flight; the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fury; and the succeedmg gen^^a- 
tion could scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia. After this dreadful 
chastisement, Attila pursued his march; and, as he passed, the cities of 
Altinum, Concordia, and Patavium (Padua) were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicentia (Vicenza), Verona, and Ber- 

S omum (Bergamo) were exposed to* the rapacious cruelty of the Huns, 
fedi^l^num and Ticinum submitted without resistance to the loss of t hei r 
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wealth; and applauded the unusual clcmenc}' which preserved from the 
flames the public as well as private buildings, and spared the lives of the 
captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comuiii, Turin, or Modena 
may justly be suspected ; yet they concur w ith more authentic evidence tt» 
prove that Attila spread his ravages over the rich plains of modern Lom- 
bardy, which are divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apennine. 
When he took possession of tlie royal palace of Mediolanum, he \\ds surprised 
and offended at the sight of a picture, which represented the Ca*sars seated 
on their throne and tlie princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. Tlie 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity was liarm- 
less and ingenious. lie commanded a piiinier to reverse the ligures and the 
attitudes; and the emperors Avere delineated, on the same canvas, approacli- 
ing in a suppliant posture to empty their l)ags of tri biliary gold before tin* 
throne of the Sc 3 'lliian numarch. Tlie sjiect.itors must have confessed the 
truth and proprieti’ of the alteration; and weie pcrhajis teinjited to apph, 
on this singular occasion, the a\ ell-known fable of the dispute between the 
lion and the m.in. 

^ It is a saving Avorth^ of the ferocious pride ol Attila that the grass 
never grcAV on the spot where his horse had trod. Vet the savage destroy’d 
undesignedh' laid the foundation of a republic w'hich reAived, in the feudal 
state of Europe, the art and sjiirit of eommereial industry. The celebrated 
name of Venice, or Venetia, A\as formeidA diftiistnl over a large and fertih* 
province of Itah*, from the coniines of Pannoma to the river Addua, and 
from the Po to the R,etian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of 
the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace and piosjierity; 
Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station, but the ancient dignit\ 
of Pataviuiii Avns supported Iia agriculture and inanuf.ictures : and the 
property' of Aa’c hundred citizens aaIio AV'ere entitled to the eiiuestrian rank 
must have amounted, at the strictest computation, to 1,700,000 pounds. 
Many families of Aquileia, Pata\iuiii, and the adjacent towns, Avho fleil 
from the sword of the Huns, found a safe though obscure retuge in the 
neighbouring islands. 

At the extremity of the gulf, where the Adriatic feebly imitates the tides 
of the ocean, near a hundred small islands are separated by shallow water 
from the continent, and protected from the Avaves by several long slips of 
land, which admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow 
channels. Till the middle of tlie fifth century, these remote and sequestered 
spots remained without cultivation, Avith few inhabitants, and almost without 
a name. But tlie manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their 
government, were gradually formed by their new situation ; and one of the 
epistles of Cassiodorus, A/vliich describes their condition about seventy years 
atterwards, may be considered as the primitive monument of the republic. 

THE BETBEAT OF ATTILA 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, were 
surprised, after forty years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable barbarian, 
whom they abhorred as the enemy of their religion as well as of their repub- 
lic. Amidst the general consternation, Aetius alone was incapable of fear ; 
but it was impossible that he should achieve, alone and unassisted, any 
military e^loits worthy of his former renown. The barbarians, who had 
defended Gaul, refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the su^outa 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and douotful. Since oA^tiua, 
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Ht the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the field, and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, he never showed himself more truly great than 
at the time when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful 
people. 

If the mind of Valentinian had been susceptible of any gemrous senti- 
ments, he would have chosen such a general for his example and his guide. 
Ilut the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of bharing the dangers escaped 
from the sound of war ; and his hasty retreat frt>m Ravenna to Rome, from 
an irapregniiblo fortress to an open capital, betrayed his secret intention of 
.ibandoning Italy, as soon as the danger should approach his imperial person. 
'Fliis slmincful alxlication was suspended, howc\er, by the s])irit of doubt and 
<lcla>, which coiniuonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels and sometimes 
corrects ilicir ])ernicious tendency. 'I'lic Western emjieror. with the senate 
and j)e()i)lc of Rome, emhraceil the more salutary resoinlioii of deprecating, 
by a solemn and supjdiant embassy, the wrath rif Attila. This important 
commiB'sion was accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, his 
consular dignity, the numerous train of his cli- 
ents, and his personal abilities, held the first 
rank in the Roman senate. 

'I'hc specious and artful character of Avienus 
was admirably qualified to conduct a negotia- 
tion cither of public or private interest ; liis col- 
league Trigetius bad exercised the prietorian 
pndeeture of Ital} ; and Leo, bishop of Rome, 

I’onsciited to cxiiose his life for the safety of his 
flock. 'I'lic genius of Leo was exercised and 
disjihncd in the public misfortunes; and ho 
has deserved the aiipcllatioii of ‘‘great,’’ by the 
successful zeal with which he laboured to estab- 
lish his opinions and his aulhorit}', under the ^ellerable names of orthodox 
faith and ecclesiastical discijiline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced 
to the lent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding 
Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Benacus, and trampled, with 
the Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and Virgil. The barbarian mon- 
arch listened with favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and the deliv- 
erance of Italy was purchased by the immense ransom, or dowry, of the 
princess Iloiioria. The state of his army might facilitate the treaty and 
hasten his retreat. Their martial siurit was relaxed by the wealth and 
indolence of a warm climate. 

The shepherds of the north, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and 
raw fiesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of 
meat prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookery ; and the progress of 
disease revenged in some measure the injuries of the Italians. When Attila 
declared his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to the gates of Rome, 
he was admonished by bis friends as well as by his enemies that Alaric had 
not long survived the conquest of the Eternal City. His mind, superior to 
real danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he escape the 
influence of superstition, which had so often been subservient to bis designs. 
The pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic aspect and sacerdotal robes, 
excited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the Chnstiana. 
The apparition of Hie two Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced 
the barbarian with instant death if he rejected the prayer of their siiooeMKur, 
is one o£»the noblest legends of eoclesiastioal tradition. The saloty of Borne 
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might deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and some indulgence is 
due to a fable which has been represented by the pencil of Raphael and the 
chisel of Algardi. 

Before flie king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to return 
more dreadful and more implacable, if his bride, the princess Honoria, were 
not delivered to his ambassadors within the term stipulated by the treaty. 
Ye^ in the meantime, Attila relieved his tender anxiety by adding a beautiful 
maid, whose name was lldico, to the list of his innumerable wives. Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden 
palace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep, 
retired at a late hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants 
continued to respect his pleasures or his repose the greatest part of tlie 
ensuing day, till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at length 
broke into the royal apartment. They found the trembling bi-ide sitting by 
the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting lier own danger as 
well as the death of the king, w-ho had expired during tlie night. An artery 
Ihid suddenly burst; and as Attila lay in a supine posture, lie was suffocated 
by a torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through the 
nostrils, regurgitated into tlie lungs and stoniacli. His body was solemnlv 
exposed in the midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion, and the chosen 
squadrons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a 
funeral song to the memory of a hero glorious in his life, invincible in his 
death, the father of liis people, the scourge of his enemies, and the terror of 
the world. According to their national custom, the barbarians cut off a part 
of their hair, gashed their faces witli unseemly wounds, and b(‘wailed their 
valiant leader as he dcs(*rvcd, not w'ith the tears of women but with the 
blood of warriors (45:1). 

The remains of Attila were enclosed within three coffins, of gold, of sil- 
ver, and of iron, and privately buried in the night: the spoils of nations 
were thrown into his grave ; the captives who had opened the ground were 
inhumanly massacred; and the same Huns who had indulged such excessi\c 
grief, feasted with dissolute and intemperate mirth about the recent sepul- 
chre of their king. It was reported at Coiistaiitiiiople that, on the fortunate 
night on which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila 
broken asunder ; and the report may be allowed to jirove how seldom the 
iinage of that formidable barliarian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperor. 

The revolution which 8ubvert(*d the empire of the Huns established the 
fame of Attila, whose geuius alone had sustained the huge and disjointed 
fabric. After his death the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; 
the most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a 8Uj>erior ; and the numer- 
ous sons whom so many various mothers bore to the deceased monarch 
divided and disputed, like a private inheritance, the sovereign command of 
the nations of Germany and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and resented 
the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike Gepidte, 
with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant brothers, encour- 
aged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom and royalty. 

In a bloody and decisive conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in 
Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidm, the sword of the Goths, the arrows of 
the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy 
wei^ns of the Alani, encountered or supported each other; and the victory 
of Ardaric was sooompanied with the slaughter of thirty thousas^df of h& 
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enemies. Ellac, the eldest son of Attiia, lost his life and crown in the mem- 
orable battle of Netad ; his early valour had raised him to the throne of the 
Acatzires, a Scythian people whom he subdued, and his father, who loved 
the superior merit, would have envied the death of Ellac. His brother 
Dcnpfisich, with an army of Huns, still formidable in tlieir flight and ruin, 
maintained his ground above fifteen years on the banks of the Danu)^. 
Tlie palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from the Carpathian 
hills to the Euxine, became the seat of a new power which was erected by 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidie. The Pannoniaii conquests, from Vindobona to 
Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths ; and the settlements of the tribes 
who had m bravely asserted their native freedom were irregularly dis- 
tributed, according to the measure of their respective strength. Sur- 
rounded^ind oppressed by the iiniltitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom 
of Dengisich was confined to tlie circle of his wagons ; his desperate courage 
urged him to invade the Eastern Empire ; he fell in battle ; and his head, 
igiiominiously exposed in the llip[)odrome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to 
the people of Coiislantiiio[)lc. 

Attila liad fonil]\' or super8titiousl3' believed that Jriiac, tlie youngest of 
his sons, was destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. The character 
of tliat prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Den- 
gisich, was more suitable to the declining condition of the Huns; and Irnac, 
with his subject liordes, retired into the Jieart of the Lesser Scythia. They 
were soon overwh(‘lnied by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed the 
same road which their own ancestors Jiad formerly discovered. The Geougen 
or Avars, whose re 8 i<lence is assigned by tlie (Treek writers to the shores of 
the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes; till at length the Jgoursof the north, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions, -which produce the most valuable 
furs, spread tlicmsclves over tlie desert, as far as the J^orysthenes and the 
('.'ispian gates; and linally extinguished the em[>ire of the llims. 

Sucli an event miglit coiitrilmte to the safety of the Eastern Empire, 
under the reign of a piiiiee who conciliated the friendship without forfeit- 
ing tlie esteem of the tiarhariaiis. But the emperor of the West, the feeble 
and dissolute Valcntiniaii, w'ho liad readied liis thirty-fifth year without at- 
taining the age of reason or courage, abused this apparent security to under- 
mine the foundations of his ow’n throne by the murder of the patrician 
Aelins. From tlie instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man 
who w'as universally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians, and the sup- 
port of tlie reimhlic ; and Ills new favourite, the eunuch Ileraclius, awakened 
the emjieror from the supine lethargy w'hieh might be disguised, during the 
life of I’lacidia, by tlic excuse of filial piety. The fame of Aetius, his wealth 
and dignity, tlie nuiiierous and martial train of barbarian followers, his pow- 
erful dependents, wlio filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his 
son Gaiidentiiis, who w'as already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor’s 
ihiiighter, had raised him above the rank of a subject. 

The ambitious designs of wliich he w'as secretly accused, excited the 
iears, as well as the resentment, of Vnlentinian. Aetius himself, supported 
by the consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, 
seems to have maintained a haught-y^ and indiscreet behaviour. The ratri- 
cian offended his sovereig^n by a hostile declaration; he aggravated the 
offence, by compelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a trea^ of I60(m* 
oiliatiou and alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions ; he neglected his safety; 
and fipm n vain confidence that the enemy whom he despised was inoa^hlo 
even of « manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in fte palace ci Rome. ^ 
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Whilst he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the marriage of liis 
son, Valentinian, drawing his sword, tlie first sword lie had ever drawn, 
plunged it in tlie breast of a general who had saved his empire ; his courtiers 
and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their master; and Aetius, 
pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. Boetliius, 
the praetorian prefect, was killed at the same moment ; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned to 
the palace and separately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by the 
specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately communicated b\ 
the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. 

The nations who were strangers or enemies to Aetius generously de- 
plored the unworthy fate of a hero ; the barbarians wlio had been attach<*d 
to his service dissembled their grief and resentment ; and the pifidic con- 
tempt which had been so long entertained for Valentinian, was at once con- 
verted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade 
the walls of a palace ; yet the em])eror was confounded h\ the lionest repl\ 
of a Roman, whose ap])robation he laid not disdained to solicit: “I am 
ijjnorant, sir, of your motives or provocations; 1 only know that you lia\e 
acted like a man wlio cuts off his rigid liand with his left.*' 

The luxury of Rome seems lo have attracted the long and fretpient visits 
of Valentinian ; who was consecjiiently more despised at Rome tlian in any 
other part of his dominions. A re])ublican spirit was insensibly revived in 
the senate, as their authority, and e\en their supplies, became necessary for 
the support of his feeble government. The stately demeanour of an heredi- 
tary monarch offended their pride ; and the pleasures of Valentinian were 
injurious to the peace and honour of noble families. The birth of the 
empress Eudoxia was ccjual to his own, and her charms and tender affection 
deserved those testimonies of love w'hicli her inconstant husband dissipated 
in vague and unlawful amours. 

Petronius Maximus, a w'eallljy senator of tin* Anician family, who had 
l)een twice consul, was jmssessed of a chaste and hcautiful wife ; licr obsti- 
nate resistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and lie 
resolved to accomplish them eithefij>> stratagem or force. Decji gaming 
was one of the vices of the court ; the emperor, a\1io by chance or contriv- 
ance had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourteously exacted 
his ring as a security for the debt ; and sent it by a trusty mcssoiiger to his 
wife, with an order in her hushamVs name tliat she shoidd immediately 
attend the empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus w'as con- 
veyed in her litter to the imperial palace ; the emissaries of ln'r impatient 
lover conducted her to a remote and silent hedchamber ; and Valentinian 
violated, without remorse, the huvs of hospitality. Her tears when she 
returned home, her deep affliction, and her hitter reiu-oaches against her 
husband, whom she considered as the accomplice of his ow'ii shame, excited 
Maximus to a just revenge ; the desire of revenge w’as stimulated by ambi- 
tion ; and he might reasonably aspire by the free suffrage of the Roman 
senate to the throne of a detested and despicable rival. Valentinian, who 
supposed that every human breast was devoid, like his own, of friend8hi[> 
and gratitude, imprudently admitted among his guards several domes- 
tics and followers of Aetius. Two of these, of barbarian race, were per- 
suaded to execute a* sacred and honourable duty by punishing with death 
the assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid courage did not long expect 
a favourable moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in the Field of 
Mars with the spectacle of some military sports, they suddenly ruslted upon 
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him with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty Heraclius, and stabbed the 
emperor to the heart, without the least opposition from his numerous train, 
who seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. 

Such was the fate of Yalentinian 111, the last Roman emperor of the 
family of Tlieodosiiis. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of 
Ins cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, 
the innocence, which alleviate in their characters tlie want of spirit and 
ability. Valentiiiian was less excusable, since he liad passions without 
Mitues ; even his religion was questionable ; and tliough he iit*\er deviated 
into the paths of heresy, he scandalised the pious ('liiistians by liis attach- 
ment to the profane aits of magic and divination.^) 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


THE FALL OF ROME 


The VAndals were of the Low Geiman stock and closely allied to the 
Gothe. We first hear of them in the time of Pliny and 1 acitus as occup} 
mg 8 district nearly corresponding to Brandenburg and Pomerania From 
thence, in the second centur}, they pressed southwards to the confines of 
Bohemia, where they gave their name to the mountains now called the 
Itkiaengebirge. 

After a century of hostile and desuitor} operations against the Roman 
Empires havmg been signally defeated by Auielian (271) they made peace 
with Rome, one of the conditions being that the} should supply two thousand 
fnideraii to the imperial army bixt} >eaib latci tlic\ sustained a great 
defeat from the Goths under their king Gebeiio, after winch the} humbl} 
sought and obtained permission from Constantine to settle as Roman subjects 
within the province of Pannonia Here they remained seventy }eais, and 
during this period they probabl} made some advances in civilisation and 
became Ohristiaiis of the Arian t>pe 

In 40G, when the empire under Honoiius was filling into iiim, they 
crossed the Rhine and enteied Gaul Stilicho, the chief adviser of Hononus, 
who was a man of Vandal exti action, was accused b} his enemies of having 
invited them mto the empire, but this ib piobiblv a giouudless calumny. In 
Gaul the} fought a great kittle with the Fr.inkb, in winch the} were defeated 
with the loss of two thousand men, and tlicir king Godigisclus was slain 
In 409 his son Gunderic led them across the P}renee8 They appear to 
have settled in Spam in two detachments. One, the Asdingian Vandals, 
ooenpied Gallmcia, the other, the Silingian, pait of Bitica (Andalubia) 
Twenty years of blood} and puiposoless warfare with the armies of the 
em£axe and with their fellow-barbarians, the Goths and tlie Suevi, followed 
The Silingian Vandals were well-nigh exterminated, but their Asdingian 
■ btetbren (wnth whom were now associated the remains of a Turanian people, 
i^e Alans, who had been utterly defeated b} the Goths) marched acioss 
Spam and took possession of Andalusia 

In 428 or 4^ the whole nation set sail for Afiica, upon an invitation 
reoeived by l^eir kmg from Boniface, count of Africa, who had fallen mto 
disgrace with the court of Ravenna. Gundenc was now dead and supreme 
power was m the hands of his bastard brothez, who is generally known in 
history aa GenseDpic, though the more correct foim of his name is Gaiseno 
This man, short of stature and with kroping gait, but with a great natural 
oapadty for war and dominion, reckless of human life and nnrestramed by 
Qomraie&ce or pity, was to fii^y years the hero of the Vandal race and W 
temor of ConstsiKtinc^ ami Rome. In the month of May 428 (?) he 

shore of A&dalnsia, and numberu^ tlA males 
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among 4fiW% t0 fsfant foiin^ tliom to 

amount to afagto l i qgtofW took* The puMjM wm effaetod in iht ^inToI 
Bonlfaea, uAsu ko0wtf mxm xtowning to lua old IMStty^ btooo^t hk 
new alliei to fcom Africa. They, of ooufsoi umaol* and Bonitoce 

turned agitofli jtoem, too lat^ however, to repair the mkfthjm f tphtoh he had 
caused. Notwithstanding his opposition the progxees of TatoNk 
rapid, and by May 430 only three cities of Roman Africa <-*-Oarltoge, 
and Cirta — remained untaken. 

The long siege of Hippo (May 480 to July 431 ), memmbla lor toe tet 
illness and death of St. Augustine, whirii occurred daring ita pitwremi 
unsuccessfully for the Vandals. At length (80th ol jrannaiy, 4^ Mee tfto 
made between the emperor Valentinlan III and Qenseito* 7he empstor 
was to retain Cartha^ and the small but rich proconsular province in whteh 
it was situated, while Hippo and the other six provimiBs of Africa were 
abandoned to the Vandal. Genserio observed tiiis treaty no longer rAaTi 
suited his purpose. On the 19th of October 41 ^, vrilhoQt any declaraticm of 
wai, he suddenly attacked Carthage and took it. The Vandal occupation 
of this great city, the third among the dties of toe Itoeaan Empire. lasM for 
ninety-four years. Genseric seems to have eonntod the years of his sover- 
eignty from the date of its capture. Though nest of the remaining years 
of Genseric’s life were passed in war, plunder rather than territorial con- 
quest seems to have been the object of his expeditions. He made, in fact, 
of Carthage a pirates’ stronghold, &om whence he issued forth, like the 
Barbary pirates uf a later day, to attack, as he himself said, *^the dwellings 
of the men with whom God is angry,” leaving the question who those men 
might be to the decision of the elements. Almost alone among the Teutonic 
in\aders of the empire, he set himself to form a powerful fleet, and was 
probably for thirty years the leading maritime power in the Mediterranean. 

The revolutions of the palace, \^oh left the Western Empire without a 
defender, and without a lawful prince, dis^lled the apprehensions and stim- 
jalated the avarice of Genseric. He immediately equipped a numerous fleet 
’ of Vandsk and Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, about three 
months after the death of Valentinlan and the elevation of Maximus to the 
imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronins Maximus was of ten alleg^ as a 
rare example of human felicity. His birth vras noble and illustrious, since he 
descended from the Auioian family, his dignity was supported by an adequate 
patrimony in land and money ; and toese advantages of fortune were aeoom- 
panied wRh Ubml arts and deeeat menners, which adorn or imitato toe 
inestimable gi^ ^ genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace and table 
was hospitafie and degent. Wheneter Maximus at^ared in public, he wto 
surrounded by a train of mEstefuI and obsequions clients; and it is pmm 
that, among these (flumta, lie mlg^t deserve and possess some real friends. 
His merit was rewarded by toe&vuur of the prince and mato ; he toiioe 
exercised the office of prastoriau prefect of Italy ; he was twice invested with 
the consulship, and he obtaioed toe itmk of patrieian. 

These civu honoun vtose aot inoompa^lw with the wjoyment of Insure 
and tranqi^ty ; hie homt aoeorffing to toe demands of pleasure or ream, 
were aeouxate^ dii^butod by a vraltor-elook } and tois ayaim <a time may 

be allowed to proire toe emtae irtiieb Maxtaius sntorteto^ ^ bm 

ness. Tim in wy whieh he toorived froro the emperor V^^touan agjfwaw 
to euetoe the most bkmdy rumge. Tet a philosopher in^^^ve tomM 
that, it toe reriitam Of bta w3e had bm riaceier het 
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mviolAte^ and that it could ne^er be reetoied if she had consented to the 
iMiU of t^ adulterer A patriot would have hesitated, before plunf^mg him- 
self and luB countiy into those inevitable calamities which must follow the 
extinction of the royal house of Theodosius 1 he imprudent Maximus disi t 
garded these aalutaiy considerations ; he gratihed his resentment and ambi- 
tion, he saw the bleeding coipse of Valentmian at his feet, and heaid himscU 
saluted emperor by the unanimous \oice of the senite and people But the 
day of his inauguration was the last day of his liappinc ss lie -was imprisoned 
(such 18 the lively expression of bidonius) in the i>ilact , and, after passing 
a sleepless night, he sighed tint he hid attiined tlit summit of his wishes, 
and aspired only to descend from the dingtious tle\dtion Oppressed by 
the weight of the diadem, he communicated his iiixious thoughts to hi^ friend 
and quaestor Fulgentius , and when he looked back ivith una\ iiling i egret on 
the secure pleasures of his fonuer life, the cmperoi exclaimed, O foitu 
iiite Damocles, thy reign began ind ended with the same dinnei ' a wdl 
know n allusion, which Fulgentius aftei wards lepeated is an mstiiictiM ksson 
foi princes and subjects 

' The reign of Maximus continued about three months 1 1 is Ikuis, of 
which he had lost the command, wcie disturbed b} icmorst, oi guilt, or ttiioi 
and his throne was shiken by the seditious of thesoldicis the pc qik, uidthe 
confederate baibiiians The mariiage of his son Pallidiiis with the tkkst 
diughter of the lite empeior might tend to cst iblish the licit <litii> 

Sion of his family , but the violence which he ofiertd to the cinj itss Lud >\i i 
could piocecd only from the blind impulse of lust oi icvt nge His o\v ii w ik 
the ciuse of these tragic events, hid Iwcn si isonably icmovtd b\ dcitli and 
the widow of Vilcntmiui was comptikd to violite li< i dittiil iiiouiiiing 
peihaps lici leal grief, ind to submit to the cinbiuts of i picsiniqituous 
usurpci, whom she siispccttd as the assassin ot hti dtitistd husbuid 

llicse suspicions wtic soon justified bj the indisritct confession of Max 
iinus himself, iiid he w intoiilj piovokcd the liiticd of liis reludiiit bride, 
who w IS still conscious tint she was dcstcndtd fioni a lint r»f ciupeiois 
1 torn the Past, houcvci, 1 udovn could not liopc to obtiin aiiv tdcctuil 
issistmct her fithci ind htr unit Piiltlit iia wcic dc i<l Jiti inotliii Ian 
guished at Jerusik in in disgi ici and exile , and tlu sccptii oi ( oust iiitinuplc 
was ill the hands of a stiangci She directed hci eyes towaids Carthage, 
secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals , and persuaded Crenseiie 
to improve the fair opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs by the 
specious names of honour, justice, and compassion Whatever abilities 
Maximus might have shown in a su^idinate station, he was found incapable 
of admmistenng an empire , and though he might easily have been informed of 
t the nav al preparations which w ere made on the opposite shores of Africa, he 
expected with supine indifference the approach of the enemy, without adopt- 
ing any measures of defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 

When the Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, the emperor 
was suddenly roused from his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling and 
exasperated multitude The only hem which presented itself to his aston- 
ished mind was tliat of a precipitate night, and he exhorted the senators to 
imitate the example of their pnnoe But no sooner did Maximus ap|>eai in the 
streets than he was assaulted by a shower of stones , a Roman, or A Burgun- 
dian soldier, claimed the honour of the first wound ; hxs mangled Uly was 
ignommiously cast into the Tiber; the Roman people rejoiced in the punish- 
ment which &ey had inflicted on the author of the public calamities, tfud 
domestics of Endoxia signalised their zeal in the service of their nuetms. 
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On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced from the 
port of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally of the 
Roman youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and venerable proces- 
sion of the bishop at the head of his clergy. The fearless spirit of Leo, his 
authority and eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of a l^rbariau con- 
queror ; the king of the Vandals promised to spare the unresisting multitude, 
to jjrotect the buildings from tire, and lo exempt the captives from torture ; 
and althougli such orders were neither seriouMlv given nor strictly obeyed, 
the mediation of Leo was glorious to himself and in some degree benetioial 
to liis country, liut Koine and its inhubitants were delivered to the licen- 
tiousness of the Vandals and Moois, whose blind passions revenged the 
injuries of Carthage. 

'riie pillage lasted fourteen days and nights ; and all that yet remained 
of public or private wealth, of sacred or profane Ireasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid 
lelics of two temples, or rather of two religions, exliibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. Since the aboli- 
tion of ])aganism, the Capitol lia<l been violated and abandoned ; 3'el the 
statues of the gods and heroes were still lespeeted, and the curious roof of 
gilt bronze was reserved for the raimcious bands of (ieiiseru*. 'I'be holy 



Kum Pin am> Bn\i hi 1 t 
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instruments of the Jew'i.sli worshiii, the gold t.ible and the gold candlestick 
w'ltli se\eii hraiK lies, ouginiilly tiamed according to tbc particular instruc- 
tions of (u)d binisilf, and w'bicb were placed in tlie sanctuary oi bis temple, 
liad been ostentatiously displayed to tbc Roman people in the triumph of 
Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace ; and, at 
the end of four hundred years, tlie spoils of Jerusalem w'ere transferred 
from Rome to Cartilage, by a barbarian who derived his origin from tbfe • 
shores of the Baltic. These ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity, as well as of avarice. 

But the Christian churches, enriched and adorned by the prevailing 
superstition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacrilege ; 
and the pious liberality of Pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of 
Constantine, each of a hundred pounds* weight, is evidence of the damage 
which he attempted to repair. In the forty -five years that had elapsed 
since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were in some 
measure restored; and it was difficult either to escape or to satisfy the 
avarice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect and ships to traM- 
port the wealth of the capital. The imperial ornaments of the palace, the 
magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, were 
accumulated with disorderly rapine; the gold and silver amounted to 
seve^id* thousand talents; yet even the brass and copper were laboriously 

removed. 
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Budoxia herself, who advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon 
bewailed the imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely stripped of 
her jewels ; and the unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the only 
surviving remains of the great Theodosius, was compelled as a captive to 
follow the haughty Vandal; who immediately hoisted sail and returned 
with a prosperous navigation to the port of Carthage. Many thousand 
Romans of both sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, 
reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of Genseric ; and their distress was 
aggravated by the unfeeling barbarians, \\ ho, in the division of the booty, 
separated the wives from their husbands and the children from their 
parents. The charity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, was their onh 
consolati(m and support. He generously sold the gold and silver jilate of 
the chureh to purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of 
others, and to assist the wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose 
health was impaired by the hardships which they had suffered in then 
passage from Italy to Africa. By his order two spacious chuiches were 
converted into hospitals; t lie sick were distributed m convenient beds, and 
Siberally supplied with food and medicines, and the aged prelate repeated 
his visits, both in tlie day and night, with an assiduity tliat surpassed the 
value of his services. Compare this scene with the field of (\inna*; aiul 
judge betw'eeii Haiinilial and the successor f»f St. Cyprian. 

The deaths of Actiiis and Valentiiiian li.id relaxed the ties vvIik li held the 
barbarians of Gaul in [leace and subordination. 'I’lie sea coast w.is infested 
by the Saxons; the Al.uiianiii and tlio Franks advanced from the Rhine t«/ 
the Seine ; and the ambition of tlie (ioths seemed to meditate more extensive 
and iiormanent conquests. The emperor Maximus relieved liimself, by a 
judicious choice, from the weight of these distant cuies; lu* silenced the 
solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and ])roraoted a 
stranger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus, the stranger, 
whose merit was so iioldy rewarded, descended from a wealthy and hoiioui< 
.ible family in the diocese of Auvergne. Tlie convulsions of the tunes urged 
liim to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil and military professions ; and 
the indefatigable youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence 
with the exercise of arms and hunting. 'I'hirty years of his life were lau- 
dably spent in the public service; he alternately displayed his talents in 
war and negotiation ; and the soldier of Aetius, after executing the most 
important embassies, was raised to the station of praetorian prefect of Gaul. 
Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of 
repose, since he calmly retired to an estate which he possessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clermont. In this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure 
with books, rural sports, the practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends, he received the imperial diploma, which constituted him master- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the military com- 
mand ; the barbarians suspended their fury ; and whatever means he might 
employ, whatever concessions he might be forced to make, the people enjoyed 
the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on the 
Visigoths; and the Roman general, less attentive to his dignity than to 
the public interest, did not disdain to visit Tolosa in the character of an 
ambtusador. 

He was received with courteous hospitality by Theodorio, the king of the 
Goths ; but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid alliance ivith that 
powerful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence that ij!l» oamror 
Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A 
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vacant throne, which he might ascend without guilt or danger, tempted his 
ambition ; and the Visigoths were easily persuaded to support his 5aim by 
their irresistible suffrage. They loved the person of Avitus, they respected 
his virtues ; and they were not insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, 
of gmng an emperor to the West. 

The season was now approaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at A relate (Arles) ; their deliberations might per- 
haps be influenced by the presence of Theodoric and his martial brothers, 
but their choice would naturally incline to the most illustrious of their 
countrymen. Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the imperial diadem 
from tlie representatives of Gaul ; and liis election was ratified by the accla- 
mations of the barbarians and provin- 
cials. The formal consent of Marcian, 
emperor of the East, was solicited and 
obtained ; but the senate, Rome, and 
Italy, though humbled by their recent 
calamities, submitted with a secret 
nuirniiii to the jiresumption of the 
(hillie usurper. 

Thcodoiie. to whom A\itus vrah 
indebted for the purple, had acquired 
the Gothic sceptre by the murder of 
Ins elder brother Torismond; and he 
just died this atrocious deed by the 
desiofii which his piedecessor had 
formed of violating his alliance with 
the empire. Such a crime might not 
ho iiiconipatihle with the virtues of a 
iiarhiiiiaii, hut the manners of The 
oilnrie were gentle and humane; and 
l)oslerity m<i} contemplate without 
terror the original jiicture of a Gothic 
king, w'hoin Sidonias had intimately 
observed in the hours of peace and of 
social intercourse. 

When the king of the Visigoths 
encouraged Avitus to assume the 
purple, he offered his iierson and his 
forces as a faithful soldier of the 
republic. Tlie exploits of Theodoric 
soon convinced the world tliat he had 
not degenerated from the warlike Costumk or k visimyrH 

virtues of his ancestors. After the j i • 

establishment of the Goths in Aquitania, and the passage of the V aliens mto 
Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallmcia, aspired to the 
conquest of Spain and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the 
Roman dominion. The provincials of Caruiago (Cartagena), and Tarraco 
(Tarragona), afflicted by a Ikostile invasion, represented their injuries and 
their apprehensions. . ... 

Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of the emperor Avitus, wim 
advantageous offers of peace and alUance; and Theodoric inteijKwed 
weighty insdiatiou to declare that, unless his brother-in-law, the king of the 
Sue^4««i(tdiately retired, he should be oWiged to arm in the cause erf 
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justice and of Rome. “ Tell him,'* replied the haughty RechiariuR, “ that I 
despise his friendship and his arms ; but that I shall soon try whether he 
will dare to expect my arrival under the walls of Tolosa.” Sucli a chal- 
lenge urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy ; he passed 
the Pyrenees at the head of the Visigotlis, the Franks and Burguiidiiins 
served under his standard, and though he professed himself the dutiful ser- 
vant of Avitus, he privately stipulated for himself and his successors the 
absolute possession of his Spanish conquests. The t^\o armies, or rather llu‘ 
two nations, encountered each other on the hanks of the river Urbicus, about 
twelve miles from Augusta Asturica (Astorjja') ; .ind the decisive victory of 
the Goths appeared for a while to h«i\e extirpated tlu' name and kingdom 
of the Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric ad\anccd to Jilracara 
(Braga), their metropolis, which still retained the splendid vestiges of its 
ancient commerce and dignity. Ilis entrance as ni)t jiolluted with blood, 
and the Goths respected the chastity of their female captives, more especially 
of the consecrated virgins ; but the greatest part of the clergy anil i>eople 
were made slaves, and even the churches and altars were confounded in the 
Hiniversal pillage. 

The unfortunate king of the Suevi liad escaped to one of the ports of 
the ocean, but tlie obstinacy of the winds opposed his tlight ; he was dcli\- 
ered to his implacable rival; and Recliiarius, who neither desired nor 
expected mercy, received w’ith manly' couMancy the dc.ith which he would 
probably have iufliett'd. After this bloody sacriticc to j)oliey and resem- 
ment, 'riieodoric carried his victorious arms as far as Augusta Emerit.i 
(Merida), the principtd town of Lusitania, wdthout meeting any resistance, 
except from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia; but be wjis stopped in 
the full career of sueeess, and recalled from Spain, before he could proviile 
for the security of his conquests. In his retreat towards the Fyrenees he 
revenged his disai)poinlment on the eoiintry through which he i)assed : and 
in the sack of Fallantia and Augusta Asturica he .show'cd himself a faithless 
ally' as w'cll as a cruel enemy. 

Whilst the king of the Visigotlis fought and vanquished in the name of 
Avitus, the reign of A^itus had exjnred, and hotli the lionoiir and tlie iiit<*r- 
<*st of Theodoric w'ere deeply w’ounded liy' the disgrace of a friend whom In* 
had seated (»n the throne of the Western Emjiire. 

The pressing solicitations of the senaU* and i)co])le persuaded the em- 
peror Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to aceei>l the eonsidship 
for the ensuing year. Avitus, at a time w'heii the imperial dignity' w'as 
reduced to a pre-eminence of t<iil and danger, indulged himself in the pleas- 
ures of Italian luxury ; ago had not extinguislied his amorous inclinations, 
and he is accused of insulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery', the 
husbands w'hose W'ives he had seduced or violated.^ But the Romans ivere 
not inclined eitht‘r to excuse his faults or to acknow'ledge his virtues. The 
several parts of the ein[)ire became cvciy day more alienated from each other ; 
and the stranger of Ganl w'as the object of popular hatred and contempt. 

The senate asserted llieir legitimate claim in the election of an emperor ; 
and their authority, wliich had been originally derived from the old constitu- 
tion, W'as again fortilied by' the actual weakness of a declining monarchy. 
Yet ev<*n such ’a moiiarehy might have resisted the votes of an unarmed 
senate, if their discontent had not been supiiortcd, or perhaps inflamed, by 

[ 1 ‘*The charges made by Gibbon . . . rest on no solid basis of evidence ; . . . except for a 
vague and feebly supported charge of ^luxury,’ the moral character of Avitus is without attain.'*' 
Hodgkm.cr] 
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Count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders of the barbarian troops, 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The daufrhter of Wallia, king of 
the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer; but he was descended, on the 
f.ither’s side, from the nation of the Suevi ; his pride or patriotism might be 
exasi'Prated by the misfortunes i»f his countrymen, and he obeyed with 
reluctance an emperor in whose elevation he had not been consulted. His 
faithful and important services against the common enemy rendered him 
still more formidable ; and after destroying on the coast of Corsica a fleet 
(»f Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimer returned in triumph 
with the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to 
.signify to Avitus that liis reign was at an end ; and the feeble emperor, at 
a (lisianee from his (lotlue allies, was compelled after a diort and unavailing 
struggle to abdicate the jiurjile. By the clcmeiiey, however, or the coii- 
teinjit of Ricimer, he was permitted to descend froih the tlirone to ihe more 
desirable station of bishop of I^Iacentia ; hut the resentment of the senate 
was still nnsatislied, and their inflexible severity pronounced tlie sentence 
ol liis d(Mth. He fled towards the Alps, with the humble hoj>e not of arm- 
ing llie \ isigoths in liiseau.se but of H«‘curing his jiersnn and treasuies in the 
.sain t uar\ ot .lulian, om* of the tutelar saints of AuMTgiie. Disease, or 
the liand of the executioner, arrested him on the road : yet hi.s remains were 
decent ly transjiorted to Biivas or Brioude, in hi.s native province, and he 
reposed at the feet of his lioly' patron. 

'J he suee(‘ssor of A\itus presents the welcome discovery ot a great and 
heioic < haracter, such a.s sometimes arises in a degenerate agi‘, to vindicate 
tlie Inuiour of the liuni.in sjiecies. Tlie emjieror Majoriau has deserved the 
jnaises t)f his coiitciiiporarn‘s and of posterity ; and these jiraises may be 
strongly expre.ssed in the words of a judicious and disinterested hihtorian : 
“That lie uas gentle lo his subjects ; that he uas terrible to liLs enemies : 
and tliat In* c\cellc<l in every virtue all i>f his ])rcdece.ssoi*s who had reigned 
over tlie Bomaiis." Such a testimony' may’ justify at lea.st the jiaiicgyric of 
Sidoniii.s ; and we may a»*(piie.sce in the assurance that, although tlie obse- 
(piious orator w’oiild have flattered, with eipi.il zeal, the most worthless of 
ju’inees, the extraonlinaiy* merit t)f liis object confined him, on this occa.sion, 
W'ithin the Ixuiiids of truth. Majorian derived his name from his miiteriial 
grandfather wlio, in the reign of the great Theodosius had commanded 
the troojis of the Illvrian frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage lo the 
f.ither of Majorian, a respectable officer, W'lio administered the revenues of 
(iaul with skill and intcgrily ; and generously preferred the friendship 
»»f Aiitiiis to the temjitiiig ofTers of an insidious court. His son, th^ future 
(“niperor, wdio w’as educated in the profession of arms, disjdayed, from his 
early youth, iiilrejiid courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded liberality 
in a scanty fortune. He follow'cd the standard of Actius, contributed to hi*> 
success, shared, and somotimes eclijised, liis glory, and at last excited the 
jcaloiLsy of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from 
the servdee. IVIajorian, after tlie death of Aetiu.s, wras recalled and promoted, 
and his intimate connection with Count Ricimer w'as the immediate step by 
wliieh he ascended the throne of the Western Empire. During the v'^acancy 
tliat succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian whose birth 
excluded him from the imperial dignity governed Italy% vyith the title of 
patrician ; resigned to his friend the conspicuous station of master-general 
of the cavalry and infantry ; and, after an interv'al of some months, coiv 
sent^dftu the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favour Majorian had 
solicited by a i*ecent victory over the Alamanni. 
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The public and private actions of Majorian are very imperfectly known ; 
but his laws, remarkable for an originiu cast of thought and expression, 
faithfully represent the character of a sovereign who loved his people, who 
sympathised in their distress, who had studied the causes of the decline of 
the empire, and who was capable of applying (as far as such reformation 
was practicable) judicious and effectual remedies to the public disorders. 
His regulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, or at 
least to mitigate, the most intolerable grievances. 

(1) From the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (these are his 
own words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, oppressed hy 
the accumulated weight of indictions and superindictions. With this yie^\ , 
he granted a universal amnesty, a final and absolute discharge of all arrears 
of tribute, of all debts which, under any pretence, the fiscal ofiicers might 
demand from the people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
unprofitable claims improved and purified the sources of tlie public revenue; 
and the subject, who could now look back without despair, might laboiii 
with hope and gratitude for himself and for his country. 

(2) In the assessment and collection of taxes, Majorian lestored the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the provincial magistrates ; and sujipresscd the ex- 
traordinary commissions ^hich had been introduced, in tJie nann* of the 
emperor himself, or of the praetorian prefects. The favourite servants, 
who obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in their behaviour and 
arbitrary in their demands; they affected to despise' the subordinate tri- 
bunals, and they were discontented if their fees and profits did not twice 
exceed the sum which they condescended to pay into the treasury. One 
instance of their extortion would appear incredible, were it not authenti- 
cated by the legislator himself. They exacted the whole payment in gold; 
but they refused the current coin of the empire, and would acccjit only such 
ancient pieces as were stamped with the names of Faustina or the Antonines. 
The subject who was unprovided with these curious medals had recourse 
to the expedient of compounding with their rapacious demands ; or, if he 
succeeded in the research, his imposition was doubled, according to the 
weight and value of the money of former times 

(3) “The municipal corporation,” says the emperor, “the lesser senates 
(so antiquity has justly styled them), doserve to he considered as the heart 
of the cities, and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are they now 
reduced, by the injustice of magistrates and the venality of collectors, that 
many of their members, renouncing their dignity and their country, have 
taken refuge in distant and obscure exile.” He urges and even comi^els 
their return to their respective cities ; but he removes the grievance which 
had forced them to desert the exercise of their municipal functions. They 
are directed, under the authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume 
their office of levying the tribute ; but, instead of being made responsible 
for the whole sum assessed, on their district, they are only required to pro- 
duce a regular account of the payments which they have actucdly received, 
and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 

(4) But Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate bodies were 
too much inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression which they had 
suffered ; and he therefore revives the useful office of the defenders of cities* 
He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
discretion And integrity, who woid^ dare to assert their pri'megei^ to 

sent their grievances, to profit the TOor from the tyranny of the risl^«w 
to inform Sie emperor of tfco lAfiises that were committed. 
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The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient 
Rome is tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals for the 
mischief which they had neither leisure nor power, nor perhaps inclination, 
to perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty turrets to the 
ground; but the destruction which undermined the foundations of those 
massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a period of ten 
centuries ; and the motives of interest that afterwards operated without 
shame or control were severely checked by the taste and spirit of the 
emperor Majorian. 

The decay of the citv had gradually impaired the value of the public 
AVf»rks. The circus and theatres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, 
the desires of the people; the temples, which had okcrtpcd the zeal of the 
Christians, were no longer inhabited either by gods or men ; the diminished 
crowils of the Romans w'ere lost in the immense s[>a(*e of thcnr >),iths and 
porticoes ; and the stately libraries and halls of justice bec.ime. useless to an 
indolent generation, wdiose repose w’as seldom disturbed eithci i»y study or 
business. The monuments of consular or imperial greatness were* no longer 
levered as the immortal glory of the capital ; they were only esteemed as an 
inexhaustible mine of materials, (‘heajier and more comenient than the distant 
quarry. Specious petitions were continually addressed to the easy magis- 
trates of Rome, which stated the want of stones or bricks for some iieeessary 
sei'N ice ; the fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaced for the sake of 
some paltry or pretended repairs ; and the degen(*rate Romans, who converted 
tlie spoil to their own emolument, demolished with saorilegious hands the 
labours of their ancestors. Majorian, w'ho had often sighed over the desola- 
tion of the city, applieil a severe remedy to the growing evil. He reserved 
to the prince and senate the sole cognisance of the extreme cases which might 
justify the destruction of an ancient edifice ; imposed a fine of fifty pounds 
of gold [or about £2000] on every magistrate w ho should 2 >resume to grant 
such illegal and scandalous license ; and threatened to chastise the criminal 
obedience of their subordinate ofiicers by a severe w'hijqiing and the amputa- 
tion of both their hands. 

In the last instance, the legislator might seem to forget the proportion 
of guilt and punishment ; but his zeal arose from a generous principle, and 
^lajorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages in which he 
would have desired and deserved to li\e. The emperor conceived that it 
was Lis interest to increase the number of his subjects, that it was his duty to 
guard the purity of the marriage bed ; but the means which he employed to 
accomplish these salutary purposes are of an ambiguous and perhaps excep- 
tionable kind. The pious maids who consecrated their virginity to Christ 
were restrained from taking the veil till they had reached tlieir fortieth year. 
Widows under that age were compelled to form a second alliance within the 
term of five years, by the forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest rela- 
tives or to the state. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. 
The punishment of confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the 
guilt of adultery, that if the criminal returned to Italy he might, by the 
express declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity. 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured to restore the happi- 
ness and virtue oi the Romans, ho encountered the arms of Genseric, from 
his character and situation their most formidable enemy. A fleet of Van- 
and Moors landed at the mouth of the Liris or Garigliano : but the 
imporiid troops surprised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who were 
enwAoj^ered with the spoils of Campania ; they'.w^re chased with slaughter 
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to tlieii ships, and their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was found in the 
number of the slain. Such vigilance might announce the character of the new 
reign ; but the strictest vigilance and the most numerous forces were insutti- 
cient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy from the depredations of a 
naval war. The public opinion had imposed a nobler and most arduous task 
on the genius of Majorian. Rome expected from liiin alone the restitution 
of Africa: and the design which he formed of attacking the Vandals in their 
new settlements was the result of l)old and judicious policy. If the iiitrepifl 
emperor could have infused his own spirit into the youtli of Italy, if he could 
have revived in the Field of Mars the manly exercises in which he had ahva\s 
surpassed his equals — he might ha\e marched against (lenserie at the head 
of a Roman army. 

Such a reformation of national nianners might be embraced by thiS rising 
generation ; but it is the misfortune of those j)rinces who laboriously sustain 
a declining monarch}' that, to obtain some immediat(> advantage or to avert 
some impending danger, they are ftweed to countenance and ev(‘ii to multi- 
ply the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his predeees- 
^sors, was reduced to the disgraceful exjiedient of substituting^ barbarian 
auxiliaries in the place of his uiiwarlike subjects; and his superior abilities 
could only be displayed in the vigour and (h*xterit\ with which he wiehlcil 
a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. 

Besides the confederates who W'ere ali<‘ady engaged in the service of llie 
empire, the fame of his liberality and \alour attracted the nations of the 
Danube, the Borystlienes, and perhaps of tlie Tanais. Many tliousands t»f 
the bravest subjects of Attila, the (Tepkhe, th(‘ Ostnjgoths, the Kugians, the 
Burgundiones, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the plains of Liguria; and 
their formidable strength was balanced by their mutual animosities. They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emj>eror led the way on foot, and 
in complete armour ; sounding, with his long staff, the dejith of the ice or 
snow, and encouraging the Scythians, wh(» complained of tlic extreme cold, 
by the cheerful assurance that they should l>e satisfied with the heat of 
Africa. The citizens of Lugdunum had jiresumed to shut their gates; they 
soon implored and experienced the clemency of Majorian. lie vanquished 
Theodoric in the field; and admitted to his friendsliip and alliance a king 
whom he IumI found not unworthy of liis arms. The beneficial though 
precarkms reunion of the greatest part of (laul and Sjiain was the efifect of 
persuasion as w’ell as of force; and the independent Bagaiida), who had 
escaped or resisted the opjiression of former reigns, were disposed to confide 
in the Virtues of Majorian. 

His camp was filled w'itli barbarian allies, his throne was supported by the 
zeal of an affectionate people ; but the emperor had foreseen that it was 
■ impossible, without a maritime power, to achieve the conquest of Africa. In 
the First Punic War, the republic had exerted such incredible diligence that, 
within sixty days after the first stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, 
a fleet of IfiO galleys proudly rode at anchor in the sea. Under circumstances 
much less favourable, Majorian equalled the spirit and perseverance of the 
ancient Romans. The woods of the Apennine were felled; the arsenals and 
manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied 
witli each other in libC!ral contributions to the public service ; and the impe- 
rial navy of three hundred large galleys, with an adequate proportion of 
transports and smaller vessels, was collected in the secure and capacious 
harbour of Carthago Nova (Cartagena) in Spain. 

The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troox>s with^iToon- 
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lidencc of victory ; and if we might credit the historian Procopius, his cour- 
age sometimes hurried liim beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventured after dis- 
guising the colour of his hair to visit Carthage in the character of his own 
ambassador ; and Genseric was afterwards mortified by the discovery that 
he had entertained and dismissed the emperor of the* Romans. Such an 
anecdote may be rejected as an improbable fiction ; but it is a fiction which 
would not have been imagined unless in the life of a hero. 

Without the help of a personal interview. Genseric was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his adversary. He practised his 
customary arts of fraud and delay; but be practised them wilh<»ut success. 
His applications for peace became each hour more Nuiiniissive, and periiaps 
more sincere ; but the iiitlexilile Majorian had adojited tlie ancient maxim 
tiiat Rome could not be safe, so long as Carthage existed in a ln»stile state. 
The king of the Vandals distrusted the Viih)ur of his nativi suiuects. who 
were enervated by the luxury of the south ; lie suspected tlie lidehty of the 
xanquished people, who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the desperate 
measure which he executed, of reducing Mauretania into a desert, could not 
defeat the operations of the Roman emperor, who was at lilw'rty to land his 
troojis on any part of the African coast. 

But Genseric was saved from impending and ir»‘vitabh ruin by the 
treachery of some powerful sulijects, envious or apprehensive (d their mas- 
t(‘r'H success. Guided by their secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 
fleet in the Bay of Cartagena ; many of the ships were sunk, or taken, or 
hurriod, and the preparations of three years w^ere destroyed in a single day. 
After this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists showed tliem superior 
l(» their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by this accidental \ic- 
tory, immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The enqxToi of the 
West, ^\llo >vas capable of forming great designs and of Kiipj>orting heavy 
disa])poiiitments, c(>ns<*ntod to a treaty, or rather to a siis]>ensioii of arms; 
in the full assurance that before he could restore liis navy he should be sup- 
plied with provocations to justify a second war. Majorian returned to Italy, 
to pro.secute his labours for the public happiness ; and as he was conscious of 
his <>wn integrity, he might long remain ignorant of the dark consinracy 
uhich threatenecl his throne and his life. 

The recent misfortune of C'artagcna sullied the glory which had dazzled 
the eyes of the multitude. Almost every description of civil and military 
oflieers were exasperated against the reformer, since they all derived^ some 
advantage from the abuses which he endeavoured tosuj)press; and the patri- 
cian Ricimer impelled tin* inconstant jjassions of the barbarians against a 
prince whom he esteemed and hated. The virtues of IVfajorian could not 
protect him from the impetuous sedition which broke out in the camp near 
I’ortoiia, at the foot of the Alps. He was comj)ellcd to abdicate the imperial 
purple ; five days after his abdication it was reported that he died of a dvsen- 
tery,i and the humble tomb which covered liis remains was consecrated by 


The manner in wliich Majurian met his death is in dispute. AVliile Gibbon gives credence 
to the report that he died from dysentery, Saiuuol Dill,* who speaks of Majorian as ‘ that great 
soldier and far*siglited statesman,*’ says ; “ Majorian, the ‘young Marcollus of the last years of 
the Western Empire, with all his old Roman spirt ami statesmanlike insight, failed in his 
and was treacherously slain by Ricimer.” J. B. Bury, / expressing the same view, says that 
Majorian returned from Spain to Gaul, and after a sojourn in Arles passed into Italy, without an 

, At Tortona the officers of Count Ricimer, who liad him 
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the respect and gratitude of succeeding generations. The private character 
of Majorian inspired love and respect. Malicious calumny and satire excited 
his indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt; but he pro. 
tected the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave to the 
familiar society of his friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, with- 
out degrading the majesty of his rank.^ 

THE BABBARIAN EMPEROR-MAKEBS 

The spoliation of Rome by Genseric was only a beginning of sorrows ; 
for, during the sixteen years that ensued Italy remained at the mercy of her 
own paid leader, Count Ricimer, by birth and family alliances a barbarian, 
who defeated every attempt to re-establish legal government. After the fall 
ei Aetius, Ricimer obtained the command of the Western forces and the 
patrician dignity. The career of Ricimer resembled in some degree thosi- 
of Stilicho and of Aetius ; for though his delinquencies were more numer- 
ous and of a far deeper dye than theirs, like them he possessed great mili- 
tary abilities, and like them he had personal interests that could not bt‘ 
reconciled with those of the “ Respublica Romana.” ^ The prestige which 
he gained by his services against the Vandal Corsairs enabled liim to make 
himself virtual master of Empire and erap(*rors for almost twenty years 
(^456-472). The attack of Avitus upon the Siievi in Spain ofTcuded the 
Suevian Ricimer; and although it was an imperial duty which Avitus per- 
formed in withstanding the encroachments of the Suevi, the coinmattder t»f 
the Roman troops found the way to his undoing. For tlio next ten months 
Ricimer ruled under tlie title of patrician, which was Jiow very much akin 
to tliat of tyrant in the Greek sense of the word or our modern imlitical 
“ boss.” He chose to he maker of emperors ratlier Ilian emperor himself and 
thus initialed a policy wdiicli was continued to the fall of I lie Einjiiro in the 
West. The Jiistory of these last ye.irs is not that of the shadow emperors 
who flit across the scene, powerless in themselves and in their circumstances, 
but of the great leaders like Ricimer tlie Suevic-Golh, Orestes of Fannonia, 
or Bauto the Frank. 

Meantime in the East conditions prevailed that were not altogether 
dissimilar. The death of Marciaii, after a reign of seven years, left no 
hereditary claimant to the Eastern throne. « TIjo man of most authority 
in the army was the general Aspar (maff inter militum per orientem)^ an Alan 
by decent, who witli liis father Ardaburiiis liad distinguished himself 
thirty-five years before in suppressing the usurper John and helping Valen- 
tinian 111 to his legitimate succession. Aspar’s position in the East re- 
sembled that of Ricimer in the West. He and liis three sons, being Arians 
and foreigiier.s, could not hope to sit on the imperial throne ; and thus the 
only course open to Aspar was to secure the elevation of one on whoso 
pliancy he might count. He chose Leo, a native of Dacia and an orthodox 
Christian, who was steward of his own household. Thus Aspar, like 
Ricimer, was a king-maker. 

But when Leo assumed the purple (7th February, 457) — on which occa- 
sion the ceremony of coronation by the Patriarch of Constantinople (then 
Anatolius) was first introduced — he did not prove as amenable to influence 
as Aspar had hoped ; on the contrary, he took measures to reduce the resources 
of Aspar's family, which by its clq>e relations with the array had consider- 
able power, and was the centre of a large factioft^of and barb^iai^'**' 

In fact Aspar, though an Alan and not a German, ^s tne representative of 
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(Jerinaii influence in the Empire, and the danger which had threatened the 
Empire in the reign of Aroadius through the power of Gaiiias was now 
repeated. Leo however firmly resisted the aggressiveness of this influence, 
and in order to neutralise the great fact which worked in Aspar's favour, 
namely that the bulk and flower of the army consisted of Germans, he 
formed the plan of recruiting the line from native subjects. For this 
purpose ho chose the hardy race of Isaurian moiinlaineers, who lived almost 
like an independent people, little touched by the influence of Hellenism, in 
tlic wild regions of Mount Taurus. This is Leo's great original work, for 
which he deserves the title '■* Great,” more than for his orthodoxy, for which 
he probably received it. lie coiiecived -in idea, whose cvceutioii, begun h} 
himself jiiul carried out by his successor, counteracted that dangci of Geniiaii 
prejxmderaiice which threatened the State throughout tlie lii’tli ceulury, 

Asj)ar ap])ears to have possessed all ilie characteristics <‘t an uiitutorcd 
barbarian. Brave and active in war, he was idle and fi!/oiou'>! in peace. 
During tlio reign of Marcian, and doubtless also in the reign of l^eo, while 
the hhnpire enjoyed rest, ‘‘he betook himself to rekivaimn ainl womanly 
ease. His pleasures consisted in actors and jugglers and all stage amuse- 
ments, and spending liis time on th(*se ill-famed occupations he h>bt all count 
of the things that make for glory.** Hut if he was no longer active as a 
warrnir, he won repute in the huinblor part of jo. energjdic citizen or 
a conipt'teiit policeman, for in tlio great fire which laid waste .i large part 
of (\)nstantiiio])le in 465 it is recorded that Aspar exerted himself unsparingly 
for the public interest. 

Leo had iu.i<le a jiromise, appanuitly at the lime of his elevation, to raise 
one of Asjiar’s sons to the nink of ciesar, and thereby designate him as his 
successor, in spite of the fact tluit he Mas a barbarijin. ’When he delayed to 
]»(‘rform tliis promise, Aspjir is said to have seized him by his purple robe 
and said, “ Phnperor, it is not meet that he M'ho w'cjirs tliis robe shoiiid speak 
f.ilscly ; ” to w'hich Leo replied, “Nor yet is it meet that he should be con- 
strained and driven like a sla\c."<f 

After this extraordinary scene, it was imj)Ossil>le that the reconciliation 
of the emperor and the jjatrician could be sineere ; «)r, at least, that it could 
be solid and ])erin:uieiit. -Vn army of Lsauri.iiis was sciretly levied and 
introduced into Constjiiitiiiotile ; and while Leo undermined the authority, 
and prepared tlie disgrace of the family of Asiiiir. his mild and cautious 
behaviour restrained tliein from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
might have been fatal to themselves or their enemies. The measures of 
lieace and war were affected by this internal revolution. As long as Aspar 
degraded the majesty of the throne, the secret correspondence of religion 
and interest engaged him to fjivour the cause of (lonseric. When Leo had 
delivered himself from that ignominious servitude, he listened to the com- 
plaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals ; 
and declared his alliance with Antheiniiis.c ^ r j* 

Even the genius and energy of Majorian is of no avail against the dicta- 
torship of Ricimer. But the spell of the imperijil dignity was still strong, 
und the commander of the army was not long in nominating another to the 
purple.® 

Severiia, as the nominee of Ricimer, next wore the purple, and decrees 
were registered in his name ; but liis appointment obtained no confirmation 
ut Constantinople, and the usurped power of Ricimer himself never extended 
beyond the Umits ofilt^ly,- ‘ in Gaul and in Dalmatia, the Roman governors, 
Egidius^nd Marcellinusl sontinued to hold their 'respective provinces in trust 
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for the “ sancta res publica,” acknowledging no emperor but Leo ; and Leo 
nominated both consuls. After four years of confusion and misery Severus 
died ; and when Kicimer, as patrician, had exercised for above a year tlie 
power of the executive, he appears to have become satisfied that, without a 
combined effort in which the naval resources of the East sliould be brought 
to bear, the plague of Vandal descents could not be stayed. Yielding, it 
would seem, to necessity, he concurred with tlie senate in a request to the 
emperor Leo that he would name an emperor of the West (4b5;. 

In this attempt to establish closer relations with the East, the senate 
appears to have acted in conformity with tlie original constitution of the tuo 
empires, and at the same time to have adopted a policy that might under 
other circumstances have relieved the Roman world from its besetting 
danger — namely, that of a military despotism exercised b} men who derived 
-their wealth and importance from Roman sources and yet failed to entertain 
any exclusive attachment to Iloinan int(‘rt\Nts. 

The choice of Leo fell on Anthemius who some years previously had 
served as consul, and whose hereditary influence placed him at the head of 
the Eastern magnates.^ The ^iItues of Anthemius ha\e jxuhapB been mag- 
nified, since the imperial descent, which he could only deduce from the 
usurper Procopius, has been swelled into a line of emperors. Rut the merit 
of his immediate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered Anthe- 
mius one of the most illustrious subjects of the East. His father. Procopius, 
obtained, after his Persian embassy, the rank of general and jiatruian; and 
the name of Anthemius was derived from his maternal gr.iiidfather, the 
celebrated prefect, who protected, with so much ability and success, the 
infant reigpi of Theodosius. The grandson of the piefect was raised above 
the condition of a private subject, by his marriage with Eiiphemia, the 
daughter of the emperor Marcian. 

This splendid alliance, wdiich might sujicrsede the necessity of merit, 
hastened the promotion of Anthenihis to llic successive dignities of count, 
of master-general, of consul, and of ])atriciaii ; and his merit or fortune 
claimed the honours of a victory, which was obtained, on the banks of the 
Danube, over the Huns. Without indulging .in extruMigant ambition, the 
bon-iu-law of Marcian might hope to be his successor ; but Anllieniius sup- 
ported the disappoint nieiit W'ith courage and jialience ; and his subsequent 
elevation was universally apjiroved by the jmblic, who esteemed him worthy 
to reign till he ascended the throne. 

The solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials 
of his daughter and the patrician Ricimer ; a fortunate event, which 
was considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness of 
the state. The wealth of two empires was on this occasion most osten- 
tatiously displayed; and many senators completed their ruin by an expensive 
effort to disguise their poverty. All serious business was suspended during 
the time of this festival; the courts of justice were shut; the streets of 
Rome, the theatres, the places of public and jirivate resort resounded with 
hymeneal songs and dances ; and the royal biide, clothed in silken robeSr 
with a crow'n on her head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, 
who liad changed his military dress for the habit of a consul and a 
senator, c 

The unprecedented task intrusted to the emperor Leo of selecting the 
man with whom he was to share the administration and defence of the whole 
Roman world, makes it requisite to consider his actual position. *Lbo had 
now attained the eleventh year of his reign, which, from the first, had been 
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beset with difficulties. Aspar, with his barbariiin satellites, overawed the 
Eastern senate ; and it was only by compliances savouring of duplicity that 
the government could be carried on. Leo could do no more than turn to 
advantage any opportunity that might arise for the extension of his influence. 
When the Huns invaded Thrace, he gained a battle in which one of Attila s 
sons was slain ; a success which increased liis influence. By enlisting the 
services of an Isaurian prince, Avhose barbaric name he clianged to that of 
the stoic Zeno, lie at length obtained a counterpoise to Aspar. I'he Isau- 
rian, though 110 philosopher and though in his manners a barbarian, had at 
his disposal a considerable array of hartly Ci)nibatants, whose services 1 -eo 
M'ciired by accepting tlieir h‘ader for his son-in-law. The resources of the 
Eastern Empire were then freely devoted to an enterprise on the snecess 
and failure of which the weal or woe of Italy depended 

(’oins were struck representing the two einperois with jMiiied h.mds, and 
sanguine hojies w’ero once more entertained that. In theii roinhinedtfforts, 
Afri<*a with the cunnnand of the Mediterranean woiihl he regained. 

In tittiiig out an armada of fabulous magnitude, the sum expended l)y Leo 
exeis'ded £rT>, 00 <h 000 [^*20,000,0001. Marcel liinis, under whose government 
Dalmatia had prospered and who had refused ohe\ Uicimer, d(*clai*ed his 
allegiance to Anthemius, and the suecesses whieh his galleys obtained over 
tliost* of tlie Vamlals enabled him to liberate the islaiu^ of Sardinia from their 
opjireasion. About the same time, the prefect lleraelius landed at Tripolis, 
roe<in<iuered the adjacent settlements, and eoinineneed his inarch to co- 
operate with the main expedition in an attack on (\irthiige. Such were the 
signs of an irresi.stihle superiority with which the w'ar commenced, and which 
.so far shook the confidence of (icnscric that he jnotchted his willingness to 
submit to whatever terms the tw'o emperors might diotjite ; and there appears 
to ho no doubt that his apprehensions were shared by his coreligionists, 
Ui< imer and Asjiar, to whom a sub\ei.sion of the Ariaii aseemleiic;v in Africa 
would l]a\e been fatal. Foitunately for them, the chief t‘ommand was given 
to Basiliseus, a brother of the emjuvss consort Veiina. As J^eo had no son. 
llasilisens, ii Procopius is to he relied u}K>n, already a.sjuicd to the imperial 
siiceessioii, and was aiixioms to .stand well with Aspar. 

The landing took place at a small seaport about forty miles from ('arthage ; 
and while the disembarkation of stores and other iinpedimenta was in prog- 
rc.s.s, envoys from Genserie arri\ed. Basilisens, wiiether yielding to a desire 
to gratify Asjiar, to the allurements of Vandal gold, or t(» the suggestions of 
his own weak judgment, lent a willing ear to their assurances. Tlie^ asked 
and olitaiiied a truce of five days, during w'hicli the terms of suhiiiission 
niight be arranged. 

The panic, which w'ould have made the reconqiie.st of Carthage an easy 
achievement, subsided, and Genserie liaAung time f»»r a careful examination 
took note of the crowded order in which the Koniaii Armada lay at anchor. 
Ilis fire-ships, the torpedoes of ancient warfare, were in readiness, supported 
by galleys which, how'ever inferior to those of the Romans in number, w’ere 
the best manned an<l the most efficient in existence. 

At nightfall the fire-ships W'cre so placed that they drifted on the very 
centre of the unsuspecting enemy, the flames spread, and w'hen the confuaon 
W’as at its heiglit ahold and well-timed attack did the rest, ihe store-ships, 
on which* the army depended for subsistence, w’ere captured or sunk ; and 
acts of individual heroism on the part of the Roman commander, of which 
there ,w^re m^ny, were of>no avail. A hopeless resistance was for a while 
maintained, but the losses were irreparable. 
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Basiliscus saved himself by an early flight. On arriving at Constanti- 
nople, he took refuge in the church of St. Sophia, until he obtained a reprieve 
from capital punishment through the intercession of his sister. Such was 
the disastrous ending of the combined effort made for the recover}^ of Africa. 
Its success would have consolidated the power of the two emperors ; by its 
failure, Ricimer and Aspar were relieved from their fears, and their arro- 
gance became greater than ever. Leo found it necessary to pacify Aspar b\ 
investing his son Patricius with the dignity of cnesar, a title which conferred 
on it§ bearer a prospective claim to the throne. 

1*0 Aspar and his family, whose unpojiularity was already great, the ac- 
quisition of this dangerous honour brought no advantage, but only an increase 
of hostility ; for to the orthodox East Romans the idea of an Arian ejnperor 
was insufferable. Owing to the losses incurred during the late disastrous 
expedition the forces on which Aspar formerly relied were no longer at his 
beck ; and, rightlj or wrongly, he and his son were cliarged with treasonable 
designs against the government, over which they ha<l long domineered, and 
against the life of the emperor. 

The circumstances preceding and attending their assassination are vari- 
ously and obscurely related ; but no plea of state necessity can relieve th<* 
memory of Leo from the stain of participation in the death of his bene- 
factor. In Italy, the reckless energy of Ricimer led to a very different result 
Having resolved to break up the alliances of the emjierors, he iixed his head- 
quarters at Mediolanum, enlisted forces, while Anthemius, relying on the 
cordial support of the senate and the bulk of the jicople, remained iDacti\ 
at Rome. 

^ The Mediolanians, wishing to prevent a ci\il war, employed Epiphanius, 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), as negotiator ; and from tlie account given bj 
Ennodius of the bishop s embassy, some estimate may be formed of the dif- 
flculties that stood in the way of any attempt on the part of the West 
Romans to reconstruct their dilapidated empire. 

The pacific exhortations of the bishop resulted in a truce, whioh gave 
time for Ricimer to engage the requisite number of Sue\i and Rurgundiones. 
Having done this he threw off the mahk, and making the death of Aspar his 
plea, refused to acknowledge either Leo or Anthemius, proclaimed Olybrius, 
an enemy of his father-in-law, emperor, and commenced his march to Rome. 

When the Roman gov(*rnor of Gaul brought an army to support Anthe- 
mius, he was defeated and slain. Rome nevertheless held out bravely 
until reduced by famine when, with the excejition of a few streets, occupied 
by his own adherents, Ricimer condemned it t<i be sacked. He then added 
to the list of emperors whom he had put to death the name of his own father- 
in-law, and died the same year (472).<i 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy M'as abandoned to lawless barbarians, 
the election of a new colleague was seriously agitated in the council of 
Leo. The empress Verina, studious to promote the greatness of her own 
family, had married one of her nieces to .luliiis Nepos, who succeeded his 
uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession 
than the title, which lie was persuaded to accept, of emperor of the West. 

But the measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute 
that many months elapsed after the death of Anthemius, and even of 
Olybrius, before their destined successor could show himself, ivith a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During that interval, Glyoerius, 
an obscure soldier, was invested wdth the purple by his patron Gundobald ; 
but the Burgundionian prioco was unablsi'dr irirwilling, to support his 
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nomination by a civil war ; the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled him 
beyond the Alps, and his client was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre 
for the bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a competitor, the 
emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
i>rovincial8 of Gaul; his moral virtues, and military talents, were loudly 
celebrated, and those who derived any private benefit from his govern- 
mcnt announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration of the public felicity. 
Their hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were confounded whliin 
the term of a single year; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne 
to the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and inglorious reign. 

The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed by tbc Italian emperor 
to the hope of domestic security; but his repose was soon invaded by a 
furious sedition of the barbarian confederates, who, under tlie command 
of Orestes, their general, were in full march from Rimie to Ravenna. 
Nepos trembled at their approach ; and, instead of jdacing .1 just confidence 
ill the strength of Ravenna, he hafatily escaped to his sliips and retired to 
his Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast of the Adriatic. I5y this 
shameful abdication he protracted his life about five years, m a very 
.imbiguous state between an emperor and an rvile, lib be was assassinated 
at Saloiia by the ungrateful Glycerius, who \\as transLited, perhaps as the 
reward of hia crime, to the archbishopric of Milan. , i r 

Tlie nations who had asserted their inilependence after the death ot 
Attila were established, by the right of possession or conquest, in the 
boundless countries to the north of the Danube, or in the Roman provinces 
lietween the river and the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in 
the army of confederates, who formed the defence and the terror of Italy; 
and in this promiscuous multitude the names of the Heruli, the Soyrri, the 
Alani, the I'lircilingi, niul the Rugi api>ear to have predominated. 

Tlie example of the.se warriors was imitate«l by Orestes, the son of Tatul- 
lus, and tho father of the last Roman emperor of the M esl. ^ 

liu'. been already mentioned in tliis history, had never deserted his counto^ 
His bSth ami fortunes rendered him one of the most >«"'’“-ious sul^^ects of 
Pamionia. When that iirovinee was ceded to the Inns, he 
serNiee of Attila, his lawful sovereign, ohtained the ollice f 

and was repeatedly sent aral)as.sador to Constantinople, o rep . , c 

son and signify the commands of the imperious monarch. The death ot 
that conqueror restored him to liis freedom, and < res es img i ohev 

refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into 

the Ostrogoths, wlio liad usurped tho dominion of 1 PJ? *” 1 ,. 

the service of the Italian princes, tlie successom of A “ ^ ^ 

IMissessed the qualifications of courage, iiidustri, and t Slier ’ , , 

Utl. rapid steps in the inililary profession, "L 

favour of Nepos himself, to the dignitie.s of patinian an > S 

'*"&troops had been long accustomed to Jo— Uie oU^cter^and 
authority of Orestes, who affected then niaiiiitr&, • national chief- 

Iheir own language, and was intimately connected wit i solicitation they 
tains by long habits of familiarity and friendship. obedi- 

rose in arms against the ob8cui*e Greek who presui . , , ourple they 

cnee ; and when Orestes, from some secret 

consented, with the same facility, to had now attained 

emperor of the West. By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now axia e 
the sVmit of his ambitiomi kopes; but he soo. discovered, before the end 
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of the first year, that the lessons of perjury and ingratitude wliicli a rebel 
must inculcate will be retorted against himself; and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose whether he would be the 
slave, or the victim, of his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous allianc(> 
of these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last remains of Roman 
freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their pay and privileges were 
augmented ; but their insolence increased in a still more extravagant degree. 
They envied the fortune of their brethren in Gaul. Spain, and Africa, whose 
victorious arms had acquired an independent and jH^rpctual inheritance; and 
they insisted on their peremptory demand that a third ]>art of the lands of 
Italy should be immediately divided among them. 

Orestes, with a spirit which, in another situation, might be entitled to 
our esteem, chose rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitu(te than 
to subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious 
demand; and his refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer. a 
bold barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers tliat, if they dared to asso- 
ciate under his command, they might soon extort the justice which had been 
'denied to their dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garn.sons of Italy 
the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and the same liopes, 
impatiently Hocked to the standard of this popular leader : and the unfortii- 
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nate patrician, overwhelmed ]>y the torrent, hastily retreated t(> the strong 
city of Ticinum, the episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanius. I'icinum was im- 
mediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, the town was pillaged; 
and although the bi.shop might labour with much zeal and some success to 
save the property of the church and the chastity of female captives, the 
tumult could only he appeased by the execution of Orestes. His brother 
Paul Avas siain in an action near Ravenna ; and the hclple.ss Augustulus, 
who could no longer command tlic respect was reduced to implore the 
clemency of Odoacer. l"hat successful barbarian w'as the son of Edecoii; 
who, in some reinalifahle tramsactioiis, had been the colleague of Orestes 
himself. 

The honour of an ambassador should be exempt from suspicion; and 
Edecon had listened to a conspiracy against tlie life of his sovereign. lUit 
this apparent guilt -was expiated by his merit or repentance ; his rank was 
eminent and conspicuous, he enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the troops 
under his command, who guarded in their turn the royal village, consisted 
of a tribe of S6yrri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the revolt of 
the nations, they still adhered to the Huns; and more than twelve years 
afterwards the name of Edecon is honourably mentioned, in their unequal 
contest with the Ostrogoths ; which was terminated, after two bloody battles, 
by the defeat and dispersion o{ the Scyrri. Theh* gallant leader, who did not 
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survive this national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to struggle 
with adversity, and to maintain as they might, by rapine or service,^the 
faithful followers of their exile. 

Onulf directed his steps towards C^onstantinople, where he sullied, by thr 
assassination of a generous benefactor, tlie fame which he laid acquired in 
arms, llis brother Odoacer led a wandering life among the barbarians ol 
Norioum, with a mind and a fortune suited to tlie most desperate adven- 
tures ; and wlien he had fixed his cludce, he piously vibited the cell of Seve 
riiiiis, the popular saint of the country, to solicit his'approbation and blessing. 
The lowness of the door w’ould not aclmit tlie lofty stature of Odoiicer. Ilr 
was obliged to stoop, but in that humble attitude the saint (‘ould discern 
the symptoms of his future greatness: and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, ““Pursue," said he, “your design; proceed to Ital} ; >ou will soon 
east away this eoarse garmejit of skins ; and your wealth' will la* adequate 
to the liheralit3' of \our mind." The barbarian, who.se daiing spirit aceepted 
and ratilied tlie i)rediction, was admitted into tht* ser\ic‘e ol the Western 
Empire, .and soon (jbtaimal an homuirahle rank in the gmii-ils. manneis 
were gradually poli'^hed, liis military skill w\is improved, and tlie confederates 
of ]t!d\ would not have elei'ted Join for their geiier.il iniless the exploits of 
()doa<‘er had established a high opiniim of liis eourage and cap.ieU> Their 
military acclamations saluted him with llie title ol king: but In- abstained, 
dining his wliole reign, from the u.se of (he purple* and diadem, lost he should 
olTi‘nd those princes whose subjects, bv their ac(‘idental mixture, had formed 
the victorious army which linic and poliej' might inM nsihly unite into a great 
nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and the submissive peojde of Italy 
was jircpared to oh<‘y, w'ithout a murmur, the authority wdiicli he should con- 
descend to exorcise as the vicegerent of the emperor of the AVest. But Odo- 
acer liad resolved to abolish that useless and expensive ullice ; and such is the 
weight of ancient jirejudicc that it required some hohlness and penetration 
to iliseover tlie extreme faeilitv of the enterprise. The unfortunate Augu.s- 
tulus was made the instrument of liis own disgrace; he signified his resigna- 
tion to the senate; and that assemhlv, in their last act of obedience to a 
Iiomaii prince, still affected the spirit of freedom and the ft»rms of the con- 
stitution. An ejiistle was addressed, by their unaiiimous decree, to the 
emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor of Leo ; who had lately been 
restored, after a short rebellion, to the B\v.aiiline tlirone. Tliey solemnly 
disclaim the neceasitv, or even the w'ish, of coni inning aiiy^ loiter the 
imjierial successioii in Itul^'; since, in their ojiinion, the majes'ty of a sole 
monarch is sufficient to pervade and protect, at tlie same time, both the East 
and tile AVest. In their owui name, and in the name of the peojilc, they con- 
sent that the seat of universal emjiire shall he traiisferre’d from Rome to Con- 
stantinople ; and they basely renounce the right of choosing their master, 
the only vestige that yet remained of the authority w'hich hail given laws to 
tlie w'orld. The republic — they repeat that name w'ithout a blush — might 
safely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly 
request that the emperor would invest him with the title of patrician and 
the administration of the diocese of Italy. 

The deputies of the senate were received at Constantinople w'l^ some 
marks dt displeasure and indignation; and when they were admitted to tlie 
audience of Zeno, he sternly reproached them with their treatment of 
the Jwo emperors, Anthemius ana Nepos, whom the East had suceessivel} 
granted to the prayers of ^ Italy. “The first,” continued he, “you have 
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muideted, the second you have expelled ; but the second is still alive, and 
whilst he lives he is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon de- 
serted the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his honour in the 
several quarters of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though ambiguous, 
correspondence witli the patrician Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted 
the imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the throne and palace, which 
the barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the sight of tlie people. 

In the space of twenty years since the death of Valentinian nine emper- 
ors had successively disappeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth recom- 
mended only by his beauty, would be the least entitled to the notice of 
pc^terity if his reign, which was marked by the extinction of the ^omau 
Empire in the West, did not leave a memorable era in the history of man- 
kind. The patrician Orestes had married the daughter of Count Romulus, o1 
Petovio in Noricum. The name of Augustus, notwithstanding the jealousy 
of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar surname ; and the appella- 
tions of the two great founders of the cit)* and of the monarchy were 
'thus strangely united in the last of their successors. The son of Orestes 
assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus ; but the first was 
corrupted into Momylus by the Greeks, aiul the second has been changed b\ 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive August ulus. The life of this 
inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clemenoy of Odoacer, who 
fixed his annual allowance at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the 
castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place of his exile or retirement.^ 


A REVIEW OF THE BARBARIAN ADVANCE 

There were two ways to Europe for the Indo-Germaiiie tribes, south 
and north of the Black Sea. First the Hellenic and Italic tribes came over 
the sea and settled in the two countries lying near them and connected by 
islands, which fonn the southeastern limits of one coiitiiieiit — Greece and 
Italy.^ The peoples in these beautiful countries quickly attained to a won- 
derful state of civilisation, isolated for more than a thousand years from 
northern Europe. This was the period of classical antiquity which, for its 
art and literature, its statecraft and military system, unrivalled almost up to 
the present day, has become the best school of later mankind. 

The second w'ay from Asia to Europe lay north of the Pontus, and was 
far longer ahd more fraught with weariness and dax)ger than the first : thus it 
was all the more adapted to the strengthening both of body and spirit. At 
the northwest corner of the Black Sea it divided into a south and a north 
'road. Along the former, by the Danube between the Alps and the Car- 
pathians, the Celts migrated ; later, along the second, north of the Carpa- 
thians, the Germanic tribes entered western Europe, and were soon followed 
by the Slavonic. Rome was already at the height of its empire over the 
world when the first conflict took place between the Romans and the Ger- 
manic tribes. The contact of the two races was of course that of a rude 
primitive peo^tle with the members of a civilised state. Rome at first tried 
the system of gradual repulse by the attack and subjection of the Germans. 
When this poSey was defeated by the battle fought by Varus, she kdopted 
the system of frontier protection, which lasted nearly two centuries. 

There Issnat U0M|Uilnty as to tbew prehlatoMc nUentiona.] 
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But the destinies of the future were being prepared in another way. 
'riio remarkable aptitude for civilisation of the Germanic races made them 
early recognise the value of that of Rome. Young nobles were educated in 
the capital of the empire and trained in the army ; the actual commercial 
interests, the servitude of the one race in the countries of the other, brought 
.il>out a mutual relation whose most powerful lever was the Roman militar} 
service, which thousands of Germans joined, satisfying in that way their 
thirst for war and glory ns ^^ell as their desire for iiionetar\ gains. 

Thu.s Rome itself trained the oiheers and military leaders of its eubse 
([iient foes and final destroyers, from whom it had already Heriously suffered 
111 the revolt of CiAilis. The first act of the “barlmrian advance” opened 
withj;he war wliLcli we call the Marcomannie. 

Towards the beginning of the last lialf of the w'cond century the 
tribes living between the Pregel, Vistula, and Baltic — now East and West 
Prussia — left their unfavoured home to seek a better oni* in the proximity of 
the Roman frontiers. It was the great Gotliic family which made this first 
migration, in w'hich it carried along with it other allie<l races, as tlie Vandals 
and Burgundiones. Tlie mass sepaiated ; tlie chiet tribe, the Goths, went 
towaids the Black Sea between tlie Don and the Dniei>er, vrhciv they only 
arii\ed after a long time on account of the long distance anti of the neces- 
sitv of fighting their way. 

'1 lie secondary trilx's went up the Vistula tlirough the Carpathians to 
the Danube. Beyond this stream, in the j'car 165, one of the unceasing 
w ars between the Marconianni and the Romans was in progress. The press- 
ure of the new rovers from the north ga\e fresh weight and importanee to 
the pressure of the Danubian Germans. The Marcomannic War lasted 
nearly fifteen > ear-s ; its course was terrible, and similar to that of the Punio 
War. 

Marcus Aurelius, however, was greater than the danger ; he became its 
master. Not a foot of Roman territory was lost ; on the contrary, many 
thousand homeless Germans settled in the empire as new brave subjects. 
There was now for half a century an apparent cessation of tlie process of 
destruction, but only of ita external manifestations, not of the internal efforts 
and preparations towards this end. The Roman tithe province (agri decu- 
mates) between the Rhine and the Danube, unprotected by any natural boun- 
daries, was the lirat field of Germanic occupation. At what date the chief 
mass of Vandals and Burgundiones, together with the Lygii, migrated from 
their settlements between the Oder ana the Vistula to the Roman frontiers, 
we have no knowledge. .We first encounter them under Probus in the year 
-77, acting in the rear of the older frontier tribes ns their allies. 

For over half a century, from 211 to 268, Rome had no great emperor ^ 
indeed, with the exception of Maximinus, 23^238, not even a warrior. He, 
however, was a rude barbarian who knew only how to fight and to conguer, 
not how to organise. Then began the period of decline, in^ which one em- 
peror, Decius, fell upon the battle-field, and another. Valerian, was carried 
into lifelong captivity. Simultaneously there rose up in the East (about the 
year 226) a new and terrible foe, the powerful Sapor, one of tfe ^rsian 
Sassanidtt, by whom the rule of the Parthians was overthrown, and who 
was burning to become a second Cyrus. Under Gallienu^ Valerians son, 
260—268, the misery of Rome reached its height. In expeditions of hitherto 
unheard-of magnitude, the Goths during ten years overran Asia Minor and 
Grejc© to Macedonia; the noblest and finest towns of antiquity fell in 
ffamea. 
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But the greatest evil of all, at least iii the West, was the civil war. 
Nineteen tyrants, usurpers, rose against the ruler; amongst whom, how- 
ever, two, Odenathus and his wife Zenobia, victoriously defended the empire 
against the Persians. For fifteen years tlie West languished under tyrants, 
of whom the first, Postumua, was certainly more powerful than the riglitful 
emperor. 

There was no longer any talk of repulsing the foreign foe ; the fact tliat 
a great number of Germans were in both armies figliting for and against eacli 
other was onl} a diminution of the danger. Further districts of Gaul were 
being constantly annexed and won back from tlie barbarians, and a small 
host of Franks prc^ssed fighting into Spain, and after Iwt'lve years lost itself 
in Africa. Not only the beginning of the end, but the end itself seemed to 

t have set in, w'heii Rome was again saved and raised 
almost to its former glory by a senes of brave and 
great emperors. But the true saviour of the empire 
was Diocletian ), the wisest if not the 

lira vest of these. By his stale reforms he built ii]) 
the empire on a new foundation, suitable to the needs 
of his time. His predecessors lia«l rendered harmless 
the most dangerous f<>es of the empire, the Goths — 
Claudius by his glorious victory .it Naissus, and 
Aurelian by the cession of the huge pro\ince of Daeia. 

The new Piolms, howe\ei, had so complete]} 
vanquished the peoples of the West with llicir allies, 
Vandals, Burgundiones, and L\gii, that he was able 
to anijounee to the senate: ‘‘liie whole ol (h^rmania, 
as far as it reaches, is snbdu(*<h Nine kings of dilTerent 
peoples lie at \our feet." In the iievt two years, 
^ however, the eoinjuered jx'ople ujirose once 
more, and the old state of affairs seemed to be 
** returning, nlien Diocletian in the \ear 285 
brought permanent siicioiii. 

The di\isioii of the imperial government 
^ among those bia\e and able men whom he up- 

A B\bbariaw jioiiited “eiesars” checked the German iieril. 

ilis successor and the completer of his work, 
Constantine the Great, brought (^at all events to the eastern portion of the 
empire) /resh life and more than a thousand years* duration, by establishing 
his own place of residence at Constantinople. But once again, under the 
reign of Constantius, weak son of a great fatlier, the lust of war and plunder 
;^as awakened in the barbarians of the West by the rise of a new tyrant in 
Gaul, and the civil war resulting therefrom. Already the Rhenish strong- 
holds, amongst them Oolonia Agrippina (Cologne), were in their hands when 
a new preserver, the youthful Julian, came upon the scene. 

He, like Caesar, knew how to fight and conquer. The Salian Franks, who 
had usurped the country between the Schelde and the Maas, Toxandria, were 
taken as subjects ; the Ripuarians, even the Saxon Ghauci, were forced to a 
submissive peace, and the Alamanni compelled, after four campaigns, to the 
condition of tributaries, 

Valentinian 1 continued Julian’s work with an iron hand and will.* Dur- 
ing this interlude of more than a century in the migration of the tribes the 
victory of Christendom was effected in Rome, and also its entry amongl^ttho 
Germanic peoples in the form of Arianism. The Germans received a^fresh 
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impetus by the incursions of the Huns, which extended from the Crimean 
Avail to the Loire. The western Goths, who were already in a state of 
transition from barbarism to civilisation, fled before these Mongols to tlie 
Roma ns. Tricked by imperial ofticers, wronged and deceived, they seized upon 
the sword; the decisive buttle at lladrianopolis^ in which the emperor Valeiis 
fell, made them lords of the European provinces of the Eastern Empire, 
llie^oint empire was once more saved by Theodosius, the last of the greai 
t*mpon)i*s, w'ho contrived to api^ease the Goths. l>ut when in 305 the la.s< 
and permanent division of the empire took place under Areadius and Hono- 
rius, the two weak sons of Theodosias, Avho were still in their boyhood, the 
danger to Avestern Rome flared up again, even more t«‘rrible than iK^fore. 

Kor nearly eight hundred years the capital of the world had seen no con- 
(pieror within its walls. Alaric the Visigoth, a fearless warrior, became 
after the emperor had caused his best commander Stilicho to be jjut to deatli 
the first successor of the (hillic Hrciinus. 

Hut the tw'ofold occupation of Rome by Alaric was of no more impor- 
tance as an epoch in the barbarian invasion than Avas the later occupation 
hy Gcnseric in the year 455. Alaric did n»>t w'lsh to destio^ tlie empire, 
oiil} to rule over his people in and with it; the Vandal w’ished for nothing 
hut plunder. F rom the passage of the Rhine by the Vandals and Suevi, at 
the beginning of the year 406, to the incurshm of the Visigoths into Gaul in 
41:i, was a far more important pciiod in the harl).irie adA^ame. In the year 
100 the first w<‘iit across the 1\\ renecs, and in 411 permanently established 
thcmsches in Spain. In the year 413 the Burgundioiies took possession of 
tl»e country now bearing their name; in tlie year 419 southw'estern Gaul 
was at last foiinally oe<led to the Visigoths by the cnij>eror Ilonorius. This 
peojilc uckiiow ledge J a certain, though only nominal, supremacy on the part 
of Rome. Rome, through its last great commander Aetius, brought into 
subjection the whole of tlio lest of CJaul and the greater part of Spain. Far 
worse, liowever, Avas the loss it suffered at the hands of the most terrible of 
all the Germanic* coiKpierors, (Jenseric the king of the Vandals; Avho in the 
year 427 dcjirivcd it of the distant and rich Africa, its granary, as w;ell 
as of the islands of the Meiliterraiieau, and founded a piratical stale which 
hecanie for him the source of enormous wealth during half a century, but 
for Italy and other countries of the coast one of indescribable devastations. 

One hundred and seven ^>ear8 had the Vandal empire stood when, after 
the Germans had become greatly degenerated, it was oA'’erthrown with ease 
ill the year 534 by ffustinian’s general, Belisarius. Only indir^tl^ as lever 
and impelling force, had the incursions of the Huns from 37o onwards in- 
fluenced the tribal mignitions, particularly the entrance of the Germans into 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa. , £ j 

It would seem as though the terrible Attila, that mighty scourge of G<m, 
had determined to complete the work of destruction. But Attila s empire 
was built up on his personality ; with his death it fell to pieces. 

Therefore his campaigns of the years 451 and 452 in Gaul and Italy 
with the battle at Chalons, so famous in the ■world’s history ^were only a 
remarkable interlude in the great drama of race migration, and of no decisive 
import in its real progress. After Attila’s death, when Valentinian III had 
himself deprived the empire of its last support by the murder of Aetius in 
464, tlie decline of the Western Roman Empire set in, and continued during 
the next twenty years. , , , , 

JNbt external pressure, whose severest shook had been happily averted, 
but the inward g^rm of death, the growing power of the barbarians within 
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the empire itaelf, brought this occurrence, so important in the world’s history, 
to matoritj. For centuiies the Roman army had consisted for the most 
part of foreigners, chiefly Germans. With the need the number increased, 
and at the same time their self-conMence and pretensions, and consequently 
the hatred of the barbarians on the part of the Romans. So long as the son 
and grandson of Theodosius reigned, the great generals, by the habit of 
obedience and the magic of legitimate rights, masked the inner dissensions 
and the weakness of the empire. But when Nemesis had avenged the death 
of Aetius on Valentinian 111 oy his own death in a similar manner, the internal 
corruption of the state revealed itself under the growing pressure from without. 

A bold adventurer of Suevian descent, tlie patrician Ricimer, acquired as 
leader of the foreign troops the highest ]>ower in the state, and for uinateen 
years raised emperors and overturned them at his pleasure. Within twenty- 
one years nine ascended the throne. Even the ablest, and the one among them 
of eminent talents, Majorian, succumbed to the stealthy cunning and superioi 
military strength of the barbarian mercenaries. Their pretensions rose higher 
until they demanded a third of the territories of Italy ; and in Odoacer, an 
'^officer of the body-gfuard, they found the man who procured them their desire 
after he had forced the abdication, in 476, of the last emperor of Rome, an 
immature youth who bore the proud names of Romulus and Augustulus. 

Until the year 480 the emperor Nepos, driven from Italy, reigned in Dal- 
matia ; Odoacer accepted from Zeno, the emperor of the East, the title oi 
administrator, and reigned over Italy according to the old forms. 

So at least in appearance. In reality it w'as a Germanic kingdom which 
was raised on the foundation of the Eternal City which had ruled the Wtorld 
for seven centuries. We now therefore consider tlio year 476 as that of the 
fall of Westecu Rome, which up till then had stood for 109 }earB, with short 
interruptions, as a separate empire, in fact, at all events, if not in public rec- 
o^ition. With its fall, and Odoacer’s elevation, the great work of expan- 
sion, distinction, and building up anew, which we call the migration of races, 
was completed. Now the ground was clear for the German colonisation on 
Roman territoiy, already in progress at various points since the year 411. 

Suevi, VanaalB and Alans, Burgundiones and Visigoths, had founded ne\^ 
kingdoms in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, some transitional, some of more per- 
manent duration, whose origin and progress were closely boiiiid up with the 
history of Western Rome. After tlie fall of the Western Roman Empire, the 
most powerful of all the German tribes arose, the Franks under Childeric’s 
son Clovis, who in the year 486 destroyed the last remnant of Homan suprem- 
acy in western Europe — that of Syagrius over a great part of northern Gaul 
— by the battle of Soissons. This outer limb, as far as it had any connec- 
tion with the main body, belonge»l to the empire of Eastern Rome. 

Ostrogoths and Langobardi ( Lombards) took part in the destruction of 
Western Rome only in the second and tliird periods, not the first, which was 
in BO far an advantage that they drove out again tlieir former conquerors 
and possessors from the heart of the empire. 

The moment of settlement for them came w'hen, leaving their former 
country, they prepared for colonisation on Roman territory — that is, for the 
conquest of Italy ; this was for the Ostrogoths in the year 488, for the 
Lombards in 5^8. « Kor it was in April of the latter year that the Lom- 
bards, under Alboin, entered Italy. Fifteen years before Narses had dealt a 
death blow to the Ostrogothic kingdom, and Italy once more became a part 
of the Roman Empire. But now the exarch was left but a small district to 
rule over and the peninsula passed forever from undivided Roman role.] 
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A FULFILLED AUGUKY 


It is not to be imagined that the fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
created so much stir among contemporaries as it has since done in history. 

A century of constant reverse had led up to it. It was predicted by religion, 
foreseen by politicians, and expected, as one might say, at a fixed date. 

An inexplicable fatality hovered over Rome from its cradle. It cannot 
be denied that the failure of the town of Romulus, or the decline of ib 
power at the end of twelve centuries, was predicted almost from its birth. 
The story of the portent of the twelve vultures appearing to it's founder on 
tlie Mount Palatine, embodied this instinctive belief, fortified by all the 
autlu>rity of augural science. The Tuscan soothsayers had, in effect, de- 
clared the twelve vultures to signify twelve centuries of pt»wer, after which 
tlie fate of Rome would be consummated. 

This political faith, already strong in the brightest da\s of the vepubli- 
can epoch, was transmitted from generation to generation, proudly when the 
end was far distant ; fearfully, as it drew near. Even as the histone date 
of the foundation was disputed, so there was disagreement as to its end. 
The soothsayers all calculated in their own way as they themselves under- 
stood it, but all expected it. , , , . a j 

According to the most generally received chronology, Rome had pa^ed 
the middle of the eleventh century when Alaric took and burned it. One 
might almost think the augury accomplished — allowing for a difference oi a 
tew years. After the departure of the Goths, hope revived and calculation 
recommenced. After the second sack of Rome by Geiiseric, in the twelve 
hundred and seventh year from its foundation (1^5 A.i>.) the fat^ and 
definite hour was declared to have arrived. “ Ihe twelfth vulture hw 
finished his fliglit. Now, O Koine, thou knowest thy destiuy, wrote 
Sidonius Auolliiuiris, a firm Christian, hut imbue.I, 
snbieot, with the superstitions traditions of the city of the Seywi HKlfc 
Th^wforward began the real death throes of the epP*’*' “ _?* P?f^ 
to barbarian masters — from Kicimer to Gundohald, fi^ 
t)<Wer ever crowing weaker, more despised, more crushed. When names 
were lieard, long strange to the nomenclature of the Cicsars names such ^ 
Julius am Augitus, coining from the grave of history like so mm.v speet^s 
anuoiiucing the last day. and that of 

consternathm knew no bounds. Those fortuilons f the 
in their fantastic aspect something of the supeiiiiilui* , _ 

strongest minds. jMen bowed tlieir heads and A\ere si en . , 

The obsequies of Rome were carried out 
in contemporary historians no accent either of legre J , . 

either in prose or verse ; just a few dates and a bare ° 

all. It might almost be believed that nothing of ^ trumpet 

the year 476. Jordanes alone, a little later sounds j 
over the grave of the empire, but only to celebrate tht g 


BKSYSIG’S OBSEEVAlIONS ON THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

the west 

It is of the death of a great nation that we have ^ TOliti- 

is i^ptr the physical, nor the spiritual, nor certaanly , histoioal 

cal cantiniiance- like that of Byzantium -which determines the historicsi 
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existence of the nations, but a political independence at .once material and 
powerful, and containing the essentials of civilisation. And if we inquire 
once again into the reason of such a death of nations, in the end we shall 
not venture to assign as a cause some form of political or social organisation ; 
some condition of sexual morality ; the invasion of Christianity (as Nietzsclie 
thought), and still less the cessation of mechanical inventions, as the folly 
of some natural philosophers dabbling in history, has assumed : but solely 
the waning of the nation’s vigour. Wo shall be compelled to consider not 
a few of the political, social, moral, and intellectual phenomena towards 
the end of the period as symptoms of this decay, as. for example, the degenera- 
tion of Cfflsarism and its hierarchy of officials, the social reaction of tlie 
romancists of guilds and castes, the extravagant luxury, the (‘omplete tprpor 
of economical activity, and still more the decay of intellectual life. But all 
tliese cannot have been the causes, but only tokens and effects of the same 
disease of the innermost core. 

But who shall say to what last final causes are to be referred the rotting 
and crumbling of this nation which in the days of the flow^er of its youth and 
'manliood seemed to be possessed of eternal vigour. The Roman iiation \vas 
certainly not as short-lived as the (ireek. If w^e measure the periods of 
their development, one against the other, which is the only possible form 
of comparison, we shall find tliat from the beginning of their later middh* 
age down to the loss of tlieir political independence, the Greeks are granted 
not quite half and the Romans almost the wdiole of a millennium of autono- 
mous history. Perhaps the compact and more continental conformation ul 
the Italian peninsula essentially contributed to this duration ; the connecting 
links between the two facts of the great longevity of the Roman people tpid 
the broad surface and less broken outline of their country might be repre- 
sented by their far less rapid economical and especially commercial develop- 
ment, and their much more phlegmatic intellectual growth, and, in the splicre 
of politics, by the far wider extent of the domains of tin* state, which con- 
sequently afforded a much firmer base. 

But, indeed, if it is permissible to enlarge further upon these anthrois)- 
geographical conjectures, the sea was not here able to exercise its animating, 
but also agitating and therefore strength-consuming effects to the same 
extent as in Hellas, although it may nevertheless have exercised sufficient 
influence. The fact that on the soil of Greece there flourished an extraor- 
dinary wealth of intellectual CTowtli and an over-refined political civilisa- 
tion, is just as explicable as tliat Italy produced such a tardy, intellectual, 
and at t& skme time such a powerful and yet carefully planned political, 
organisation. Italy was, to speak in entirely hypothetical language, narrow 
and washed by the sea, — but it was also sunny, and yet not too much split 
up into small sections to allow of its bringing forth political institutions 
which were not only sound but also really permeated with intellectual 
thought, and to permit it to produce its art of government and its law. In 
other words, this peninsula everywhere offered so wide a surface that it was 
able to produce a state more extensive, stronger, more full of life, and, above 
aU, less threatened by natural separation of interests. But it was not so 
continental as to permit of the formation of a despotically governed state, 
stretching over’ a -wide plain as in the vast countries of the East. The sea 
liad been able to exercise its invigorating effects in so far that Italy lAtaiued 
a form of government, strong indeed, but also free. And if no such finely 
organised intellectual culture was assigned to it, at least its political ixiBtjjLtu^ 
tions were intellectually elaborated to a singular degree. For in all essentials 
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they were as much. the peculiar product of her otherwise less remarkable 
intellectual culture as of her political civilisation. 

On the other hand Italy shares equally with Greece a life-giving but also 
life-shortening effect of her geograpliical position: a mild climjite. Perhaps 
its effects in accelerating her bloom but also her decay have been here some- 
what arrested by other territorial conditions, yet perliaps they too finally 
succeeded in making their influence felt. Else why have Germans and 
Slavs, that is to say the only civilised peoples of the north alone on tlie globe 
maintained themselves so much longer in tlieir strength, and wliv have they, 
•ind perhaps they only, still to^lay a pmspect of millenniums of an equally 
robust life of political and intellectual activity?* 
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HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF SOME LESSER NATIONS OF 

ASIA MINOR 

Our studies of Roman history have brought us into incidental contact 
witli several nations of Asia Minor that from time to time have held friendly 
or hostile relations with the Romans. The two most important of tliese, the 
Parthians and the Sassanids, who successfully disputed the mastery of the 
Orient with the Romans, will be given fuller individual treatment in a later 
volume. But the lesser kingdoms of Pergamus, Hithynia, Pontus, and (’ap- 
padocia, each of which had a somewhat picturesque and interesting history 
when taken by itself, were hardly of sufficient importance from a world- 
historical standjioint to be given individual treatment in our text. It will 
be of interest, however, and will aid the reader in gaining a clear idea of 
the opponents of Rome, and of the true relations of the Roman Empire to the 
eastern peoples, if a brief outline of the history of each of these nations is 
introduced. Such a chronological epitome of their history is given here. 


THE KINGDOM OF PERGAMUS (283-183 b.c.) 

B.C. 

283 Plilletnnu, governor of tbe Greek fortress of Pergamus, in Mysia, revolts and founds 
a small principality. Owing to the troubles incident to tbe Gallic invasion of 
Greece and Asia Imnor, he is not disturbed. 

263 His nephew, Bumenes I, succeeds. His power increases, and he defeats the Selen- 
cidffi in a battle. 

241 Attalna 1 succeeds. He achieves a dedsive victory over the Gauls, and makes friends 
with Rome. Pergamus becomes a great art centre. 

187 Zhtmenea IZ snooeeda Height of splendour of the kingdom, which now covers the 

greater part of western Aaia Minor. Eumenes becomes the ally of Rome in her 
wars agaiost the Persians and Syrians. Building of the temple of Zeus Soter to 
commemorate the great victoiy over the Gauls. 

169 Attalna (II) Philadelphna, his brother, succeeds. 

188 Attalna (III) PhUomator, son of Eumenes IT, succeeda 

188 Death of Attains HI, who bequeaths bis kingdom to tbe Romans. Thsy forfti«it into 
tbe province of Asia. 
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THt KINGDOM OF BITHYNIA (278-74 b.c.) 

278 Nloomedes I ansumes titlp of king, and maintains himself on the throne in spite of 
civil discord and threatened invasion by Antiochus I. He allies himself with the 
Gauls, w'ho have invaded Asia Minor. 

2o0 His son, Zlelaa, succeeds after asserting his rights against his half-brother, 
ilis son, PruBiaa I, succeids. 

‘j'jd Pfhsiaa at war with the Byzantines in conjunction with the Kornans. 

21d Pru.'vias ilefeats a Gallic army invited into Asia b}' Attains. 

207 Prusias assists Philip of Macedon in war with Romans, and invades Pergamus. 

iss Prusias at war wit h KuineiiCb 11 of IVrgamub. Haimibal lends him asfr&aiice. 

Ihd Prasias H succeeds iiis father. 

irxi War with Pergaintis. Defeat of Attalus IL 

l.'il^ieace with Pergainus. 

110 IVusias slain in a revolt in favour of his son Nicomedea ZI, who Kurceed-. 

i;n Xicomedes a^si.st.s the Komaii(> in their war against Aristonicus. 

1U2 He unites with Mithridates VI of Pontus in the conquest of the vacant throne of 
I’aphlagonia. 

Ofi Nicoinetles marries Laotlice, widow of Ariarathes VI of Cai>padoria, and atttnipts to 
Hci/e the kingdom. Koine coiu|iels him to abandon it. The seuau also d*^]<rives 
him of Paplilagonia. 

01 Nicomedea lU succeeds his father. 

00 Mithridates VI of Pontus drives Nicoimdes from hi** throne. 

M He is restored by Rome. 

74 Death of Nicoinedes. He bequeaths his kingdom to Rome and it hcccmes a province. 

TIIK KINGDOM OF PONTUS (887 b.c -63 a.i».) 

The dynasty of Pontine kings is reckoned from Anobarzanes I, about the beginning 
of the fourth ceiiturv i(.(. But both he and his son Mithridates T, and grandson, 
Ariolmizaiies H, are Persian satraps, and it is not until 

337 that Mithridates II, son of the last satrap, makes himself independent. His rule is not 
uninterrupted. 

31S About this tiiiio, Antigomis I form** a i>lan to kill him, and he flees to Paphlngonia, 
and afterwanlb .siijijiorls Eumenes agaiust Aiitigonus. lie then recovers hio throne 
and fixes himself firnils on it. 

302 Mithridates III succeeds his father. He adds j»art of Cappadocia and Paphlngonia 
to his duininioiis. He allies himself with the Heracleaiis, and obtains help of the 
Gauls to oveithiow a force sent against him by Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 

206 Arlobarzanes III siicceedN lii.s father. 

2 10 Mithridates IV succeeds Iils father. He repels the Gauls shortly after his accession. 

220 Unsucce.ssful attempt to capture Sinope. 

100 Pharnaces I succeeds his father. 

183 Capture of Sinope. The frontiers of Fontnis are extended to Bithynia. 

181 Pharnaces attacKs Eumenes of Pergainus and Ariarathes of Capptwlocia. 

179 Pharnaces purchases peace, ceding all his possessions in Galatia and Pa^lagonia, 
excepting Sinope. 

156 Mithridates (V) Euergetes succeeds his father. 

154 He assists Attalus II of Pergainus against Prusias IT of Bithynia. 

149-146 During ^e Third I*unic War, Mithridates makes alliance with Rome, supplying 
ships and men. 

131-129 Mithridates aids Rome against Aristonicus, for which he recei^s Phrygia. 

120 Assassination of Mithridates at Sinope. Succeeded by his son Mithridates (VI) 
Bupator, the Great. The Romans take Phrj’gia from him. In the early y«a^ of 
his reign he subdues many warlike tribes, and iqcorporates the Mugdom of l»s- 
wms ill his dominiona He attempts to gain control of Cappadocia, and drives 

«« ,."icomed^ III of Bithynia from his throne. 

88 War breaks out with Rome on account of the Bitbynian succession. Mithridates 
overruns Asia Minor, masBacring Roman citizens. 

84 MithAdates makes pearo with Sulla. , , . « . 

88 Murena invades Pontus without reason and is defeated the following year. 

4* JlW Rome renewed. . , 

72 AkUiridates flees to Armenia, taking refuge with his son-in-law, Tigranes. 

86 Totsl defeat of Mithridatea by Pompey. ' 
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68 Berolt of the troops. It is put down, but Mithridates orders a Gallic meroenaij to kill 
him. His son, Pharnaoea II, who has been in revolt, succeeds him. He submits to 
Pompey, who grants him the kingdom of the Boi^rus. 

47 Death of Fhamaces in putting down the rebellion of Asander, governor of Bosporus. 

36 Antony puts Polemon I, son-in-law of Pharnaces, over a part of Pontus known as 
Pontus Folemoniacus. He is succeeded al>out 2 b.c. bv his son Polemon n, whose 
mother is nominal ruler until 39 a.d., when Caligula invests Polemon with the 
kingdom. 

63 Polemon abdicates the throne and Pontus becomes a Roman proiince. 


THE KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA (c. 3.33 b.c.-17 a.d.) 

The Cappadocian dvnasty dates back to the time of Alexander the Great, when 
Ariarathes I maitdains himself on the throiu' after the fall of the Persian mojiarchy. 

322 Ariarathes captured by PtTdiccas and crucified. 

315 Ailarathea 11, his nephew, recovers Cappadocia at death of Kiimencs. He is succeeded 
by his son, Ariamnes n, and he in turn by Ariarathes III (date unknown). 

220 Ariaratbea IV succeeds his father. He joins Autiochus the Great against the Romans, 
and afterwards assists Rome against Perstms of Macedon. 

163 Ulthildates, afterwards called Ariarathes V, succeeds his father. 

158 Ariarathes deprived of his kingdom by Orophernes (Olophernes), a creature of Deme- 
trius Soter, but is restored by the Romans. 

154 Ariarathes assists Attalus II in his nar against Prusias 11. 

130 Death of Ariarathes in war of the Romans against Aristonicus. Ilis wife Laodice 
kills all her children except the youngest, in ordei that she may rule. The people 
put her to death and plac<* her surviving child, Ariarathes VI, on the throne. 

96 Ariarathes poisoned at instigation of Mithridates th>> Great of Pontus, whose daughter 
he has married. Nicomedes II of Bithynia seizes ('appadocia. but Mithridates aoon 
ex|iel8 him and places Ariaratbea Vri,8on of Ariarathes VI, on the throne. This 
prince goes to war with and defeats Nicomedes. 

9.3 He quarrels with Mithridates, who stabs him during an interview. The Cappadociaii‘» 
recall the late king's brother, Ariarathes VIII, from exile and make him king 
Mithridates compels him to abandon his kingdom. The Romans now intervene and 
^point Ariobarsanea 1 king. He is he\eral times explled by Mithridates and 
Tigranes of Armenia, but always recovers his throne. 

fl3 Ariobarzanes resigns Cappadocia to his son Ariobarzanea XI. He remains, like his 
father, the true ally of Rome and is 

42 put to deatli for refusing to join Brutus and Cassius. (Some writers say this was an 
Ariobarzanes Til, w'ho succeeded Ariobarzanes JI about .’) 2 .) Ariarathes IX, 
brother of Ariobarzanes IT, succeeds. 

36 Antony puts him to death, and apiK>ints Arohelaua king. Although an ally of Antony, 
Octavian leaves him in possession of the kingdom ana even ad£ to it 

14 Tiberius summons Archelaus to Rome. 

17 Death of Archelaus. Cappadocia becomes a Roman province. 
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DuJirN'G tho period between the reityn of Diocletian and the fall of the West- 
ern Roman Empire, were laid the fouiidcitions of the history of the Middle 
Aiyes ; and of these tlie most important was the recognition of the Clmstian 
church by tho state and the prhileged position thus accorded to it. This 
union of state and chureli involved an amalganicition of their intellectual 
forces, their rights and powers, and also to a certain extent of their system 
of government. Tliere arose a typo of culture and literature which Avas 
profane and Christi.iu at one and the same time, a Roman-Ciinstian system 
of law, and an established church. An alliance was made which w'oiild have 
passed for impossible down to the middle of the third century. Had Tertul- 
lian been told that a time w^as coming when the emperors would be Christians 
he would have stigmatised the prophecy as impious ; had any man proclaimed 
to Decius that in his persecuting edict he was fighting against the future 
pillars of the state, he Avould have flouted the suggestion as absurd. Even 
as late as the tJiird century the state and church seemed to be ifr^bncilable 
antagonists. 

^ And yet Constantine’s resolution to recognise the church and grant her^ 
privileges has a long and well-marked preliminary history — and that in the 
case nf both parties, state and church alike. If we study this preliminary 
history, Constantine’s act appears in the light of the close of a historic pro- 
cess of development which could not have ended otherwise than it did. 
Constantine’s greatness is not impaired by this fact ; he realised and accom- 
plished the one thing needful, and no statesman can do more. 

In the following pages we shall attempt to sketch this preliminary his- 
tory of the alliance between state and church. More than a mere sketch, in 
which headings take the place of detailed statements. Is out of the ques- 
tion, since detailed statements would involve voluminous treatment of the 
subject ; but anyone familiar with the historical facts will be able easily to 
fill ih jthe brief outline. Our prinoipal' task will be to show how the line of 
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deyelopment in the Ghnstian church during the first thif e centuries tended 
towar^u conformity with the state ; and m conclusion we shall point out m 
a few bnef touches how the state on its part, as it developed, drew towards 
the chittch. 


The Chnstians of the first century felt themsehes aliens in the world, 
and consequently m the state likewise They had put faith m a supei 
natural message which told them that they weie citizens of a heavenly king- 
dom, that this world would shoitly come to an end, and the new kingdom, 
the visible reign of God upon eaith, begin What fuither interest could 
they take in things temporal or in the state ^ Yet the state was not a ji^ore 
matter of mdifterence to them. Since it protected idolaters and enfoiced 
the w 01 ship of idols, it was obviously undei the infiueme of demons, and, 
being the strongest pi op of polytheism, was maniiestly the chief seat of tht 
devil. The whole woild ^'‘lieth in wickedness,” and the state no less Be- 
tween church and state, between Chiist and Belial, there could be no fellow - 
%6hip. Such, for example, is the spirit in which John wiote his Revtlation 

But from the \ery beginning this simple and confident Mew was tiavcised 
in the minds of many Chnstians b> otbei \ie\ s which seemed no less certain 
such as (1) this same state, with the empeior at its head, })unishes evihdocrs 
and checks injustice in countless instances ( 2^ this same state not unfre 
quently protects Chnstians, the friends of (tocI. against outbreaks of 8a\age 
hatred on the part of the godless people of the Jews (3) by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and of the temple this same state has accomplislK d the judg- 
ment pionounced upon the Jewish nation b'v the piophets and Christ, and 
wreaked vengeance upon it foi Christs death , (4) Jesus and his Apostles 
did not permit men to rev olt against the state. Imt rathei eommanded them 
to obey it and to submit willingly to the punisliment it imposed , nay, the 
Apostles actually commanded that men should pi ay for the emperor and the 
magistrates by him appointed 

The early Christians thus occupied an anomalous position towards the 
state . they judged it to be the chief seat of demons on the one hand, and on 
the other “the minister of God they abhorred it and played for it , they 
besought God that “this world might pass away” and prayed for the con- 
tinuance of the emperoi’s sovereignty It was as though they had been 
commanded to adopt different \iews alternately They must also have 
watched with varying feelings the extension of the empire over the “whole 
world.” •'W'hen they saw, after the time of Augustus, how one ruler was rev- 
erenced upon earth and gloiified as king and saviour, nav, as Lord and God, 
when they were led away to death because they would not worship his image, 
*how could they fail to conclude that here the mystery of sin was revealed 
and Satan sat upon tiie throne of God? And yet, on the other hand, was 
not this rale of a single monarch on earth a type of the rule of God in heaven, 
the blessed conjunction of all men in one body , the victory over the divisions 
and animo 9 ities of the nations ? 

And how about the culture of this same state, wuth its precepts, institu- 
tions, and*-ii|ages? At first sight it all seemed reprehensible, ^nce it was 
everywhere penOteated with idolatry, and not least in philosophy and litera- 
ture. “Btf'ye noV^jseduced by philosophy” was the Christian watchword; 
nay, men wex^ a atep further, eaying t^t the Christian had no need of 
inquiry and learning ; m his religion he possessed all things and hel-d the 
key*fio the riddles of the world. Ha shut up his reason in pris^xl and 
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despise the lore of the heathen ; he was to read the Holy Scriptures, but no 
worldly books. And yet, does not this same lore teach much that religion 
teaches? Was nothing but lies to be met with in Socrates, Plato, and the 
poets ? Nay, more, is there not a natural knowledge of God, a natural grasp 
of trutli, and has not every soul obtained a spark of the eternal light ? Has 
it not received knowledge, freedom, and immortality from God? Or are 
tliesa false doctrines ? Yet if they be false, how is it possible to lead men 
to God? But if they are not lies, a man must I'ead and learn what poet^ 
and philosophers have written, and study the inner life that he may learn to 
know the soul and see what (lod the creator has bestowed upon it. 

Thus here again we have a hesitating -‘yes,** side by side with an uncompro- 
migjng -‘no.*’ That which but now seemed to be the darkness that opposed 
itself against the light appears in another aspect as itself a dim degree of 
light — nay, as the early twiliglit before the rising sun. Nevertheless, during 
the first two or three generations the spirit of repudiation was in the ascend- 
ant. We can only see that hidden at the heart of things were the germs 
destined to bring about a change of opinion. A religion which claims to be 
not national but universal cannot {lermanently take up a wholly negative 
altitude towards the history of the human race, nor can it persist in recog- 
nising its own preliminary history only along the narrow line of the his- 
tory of a few prophets or a single small nation. Paul, the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, had taught that (iod had everywhere manifested his being and his 
will, and in moments of lofty inspiration and joy had pioclaimedto the little 
flock of his brother converts, “AU things are yours.’* 

II 

In the second century of the existence of Christian communities (circa 
130-230) the development of a tendency towards reconciliation with the state 
and society is apparent in every direction. This I will proceed to demon- 
strate as regards (1 ) the colistitution and organisation of the communities ; 
(2) their life; (3) their doctrine; (4) tlieir literature; (6) their form of 
worship; and (<0 tk<^*ir estimate of the state. 

(1) As early as the year 140 most Christian communities possessed a 
system of government widely different from their original organisation. 
The question of how it came into being is one upon which we cannot enter 
here. It a})])ear8 as a combination of monarchical and collegiate government. 
At the head of the community stood the bishop, with the college of presby- 
ters — in some cases on an equal footing with him and in others ids subordi- 
nates — at his side ; the assistant and executive ofljeers were the deacons. 
The duties and rights of these clergy extended to matters of discipline, 
flnancial administration, the care of souls and the relief of the poor, doctrint^ 
and public worship. The officers were elected by the community, but neve^ 
theless formed a superior class which, decade by decade, assumed more and 
more the guardianship of the “lay people.” Thus, out of a communion m 
which the “Spirit** and brotherly love alone were to bear sway, there had 
arisen a legally constituted community with ordinances in many points analo- 
gous to those of municipal administration. The community squired 
erty and administered it; the officers, under the supermtondence of the 
bisnopf cared for the needy ; and, together with the ovti^ight of discipline, 
it exercised a certain amount of juriiSiction in family 

But statutory organisation was not confined to the individual community, 
the YariouB communities of one joined in closer bonds and formed a 
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larger confederation. Provincial synods aiose, correa^n^g to the diet of 
the provinces) met once oi twice a yeai, and dealt with matters of common 
interest under the direction of a president (the metiopolitan). But even 
this association did not suihce. Prom the lei^ beginning Christians weie 
conscious of belonging to one great and holy fellowship, to one universdl 
brothel hood. Conceived of, in the first instance, as something ideal and 
supernatural, it had nevertheless been held with strong and lively co^mc- 
tions, and at this stage the attempt was made to realise it upon earth. The 
outward conditions w ere in its favour; Chiisiian doctrine had assumed iuan> 
foims, a large number of which appealed \eiv questionable m the c^eaiof tht 
bishops and the majority of the church, and they consequent! > desired to 
define their own position m contradistinction to these pseudo-Christiaq^’ 
Hence after the end of the second century a great number of communities 
in the West and East joined to form a single confederation, and presently 
asserted that only those who belonged to tins confcdeiatioii, tlie one Hoi} 
Catholic church, were leal Cliiistians. At the bi ginning of the third ccntiii } 
there was no longer onl^ a hea^enh chinch, — the children of God scattcuil 
throughout the world and waiting for the levelation of the kingdom of which 
they were citizens, — but a visible church extending from tho Euphrates to 
Spain, resting upon fixed laws and ordinances, and thus constituting a polit 
ical organisation within bomularies that coincided loughl^ with the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire. 

By this development the church approximated to the state — as its inal 
in the first instance, it is tine , but iiv«ds m<i> become fi lends. Ihe decisiM 
factoi was that Christianity had assumed dchiiite political form 

(2) The Christian life was to be “unspotlecl from tlie world.” Most 
Christians of primitive tunes luterpieted this to mem that they should have 
as little as possible to do with **the world.” Nor was this ci difficult niattci, 
for the greater number of them weie people in humble life whose conduit 
was subject to little outwaid control if onl> thc> ptrfcunied tho hard woik 
required of them. Few of them weie “in sock tv * ; and hence it was of no 
consequence what religion lhe> piofesscd oi wliit iiiannci of life thc^ U<1 

B} degrees, however, the situation changed, and the labours of mission- 
aries drew men of all ranks into the chinch Vs cirh as tlu reign of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, Chiisliiris weie niimeious in every cliss, even 
among officials and scholars and men of rank and w c alth The question of 
the attitude one should assume towards tlio woild, which had hitherto btin 
a difficult pioblein onl} in mdniduil cases, now bcciiiie pressing to the 
whole conf^limty. In addition to this the state police and the public 
(espetiall} the mob) took fai nioie heed of (''hiistiiiiit} than btfoie. Any 
man who made an open confession of Cliiistiimtv exposed himself to great 
danger, iiav, to deith itself. What was the (hnuh to do ^ Should she say 
to the faithful “ You must confess your faith under all circumstances, and 
avoid all contact, even the most superficial, with idolatiy”^ The conse- 
quences were obvious the soldiei would be bound to leave his coloiiis, for 
they bore a heathen emblem , tlie magistiate to lesign his office, for he could 
not protest against the vvoi ship of the emperor, the teachei to cease to 
teach, foi he could not avoid mj thological subjects , the tiler to abandon his 
handiciaft, smeft he could not vvoik on the loof of a temple, the goldsmith, 
the joiner, the merchant — they all ran the risk of abetting idolatry^ The 
austere members of the communities did actually insist that every Christian 
ought to renounce his calling if it rendered him liable to the risk ^tlie 
remotest contact with idolatry. Teftullian explicitly makes this de®iand 
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in his pamphlet, JJf Idololatria, nor did he suffer himself to be confounded 
by the retort; “We shall die of starvation.”— “Who is he that hath 
promised ye shall live?” 

But the great majority of Christians, and first and foremost the bishops 
their leaders, decided otherwise. It was enough for a man to keep God in 
his heart and to confess 3iim when open confession was required by magiste- 
rial authority — it was enough to refrain from actual idolatry; for the rest the 
("liristian might abide in any honest calling, might come, in the j)ursuit of it, 
ill contact wdth the externals of idolatry, and ought to conduct himself pru- 
dently iftid discreetly so as neither to defile himself nor call down persecution 
upon himself and others. The church everywhere adopted this attitude after 
thf^beginning of the third century ; and the state thus became the richer by 
numbers of peaceable, law-abi<ling, and conscientious citizens, who, far from 
j)Ucing dillieultics in its way, were pillars of order and peace iii societ} . The 
fiu't tliat the Christians wrero remarkable for morality Avas acknowledged by 
(ialen, tlie famous physician, as early as the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Thus, 
by abandoning her attitude of uncompromising repudiation of llie “world,” 
the church developed into a force that made for public order. 

(3) There W’lvs nothing in Christ iaii <lortriiie, considered on its merits, 
that either wa.s dangerous to the state or wras bound to be judged dangerous 
by it, except its exclusiveness. The utterances of Christians concerning 
C'hrist tlieir “king ’’might, indeed, have a revolutionary sound; but the 
fact that they were hannless w as soon patent to all observers. It was not 
what Christianity taught but w'hat it precluded — tolerance of other religions 
and the worship of the emperors — that roused ivell-grounded objections. 
For llie rest, Christian doctrine show'cd a double face, so to speak, to the 
Greeks and Romans. Its teaching concerning God, the world, the creation, 
divine providence, immortality, and the freedom, dignity, and responsibility 
of man, was both sublime and akin to the loftiest intuitions of the honoured 
jdiilosophers of old ; but mixed up with it avus much that sounded to them 
like myth or fable, or sccined actually rei>ulsivc. Such, above all, Avas the 
history of (’hrist (his birth of a virgin, miracles, crucifixion, and ascension). 
Ordinary Christians laid stress ujion the latter element, and lienee their reli- 
gion appeared “outlandish,” absurd, and full of lies. After the time of 
llailriaii, howcAU'r, there arose men Avho expoiiuded and brought to light the 
j)hilos<)j)iiico-religiou8 element in Christianity, — monotheism more particu- 
larly, — and endeavoured to remove the offence excited by the history ami 
Avorship of ('lirist by conceiving of liim as the corporeal manifestation of the 
LotfoH^ the existi'iice and ojio ration of Avliieh Avas recognised by ftiAiy of the 
Greeks. At the same time they endeaAmured to force their opjionents to 
accept the facts of his liistory by demonstrating them to be the fulfilment of^ 
prophecy; for that w'hieli has been propliesied is brought about by (lod him- 
self, and huniun eritieism must keep silent in face thereof. 

During the ecinrso of the second century Christiaii doctrine did not aban- 
don its peculiar character, but it assimilated more and more the ideas oWjreek 
philosophy and so rendered itself more intelligible. At the beginning of the 
third century a great Greek philosoplier testified ot Origen, tlie most eminent 
teacher of the church, that concerning God and the Avorld he ^ 

Greek ; the philosopher only deplored the intermixture of alien fables. W en 
this sanfb Drigen is invited to lecture upon immortality before the qu^n- 
niother at Antioch, when another doctor of the church corresponds with an 
empress upon religious questions, and the emperor Alexander Severas listens 
with admiring attention to the words^f Ciirist, Ave cannot but see now 
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“doctrine ** is becoming by degrees a connecting link between Hellenism and 
Chnstianity* Such a fact co^d not be devoid of consequences as regards 
Uie relations between state and church, for no state can permanently maintain 
a hostile attitude toward&a spiritual movement which is held in high esteem 
by large bodies of its citizens* 

(4^ Nor must literature be ignored in this connection Chnstiamty was 
never altogethei without literature, nay, rathei, it possessed from the putset 
a literary work of the highest rank m the Old Testament, of which it had 
usurped possessioiv But its title to ownership was coutebtod by the Jews 
and the heathen, and moreover early Cluibtians produced the impression that 
they were unlettered folk. Tins made their claims appear singularly pre- 
sumptuous and unjustifiable. But the beginning of the second centuiy 
nessed a change ; the Christians, who at first w ould lici\ e nothing to do w ith 
the scribbling art — for why should one wiite if the end is at hand^ — begin 
to make use of this method. 

Even in the first centur> biitf writings, gospels, epistles, and apocalypses, 
had been drawn up foi the edification of the congiegation, but, being n gaidi d 
as memorahilia to keep the truth in remembrance and in a measure as a gift 
of the Holy Ghost, tluy diffeied in plan and style from whit was known as 
“literature.” Now, however, woiks began to be composed in which Chris- 
tianity was endued with the garment of litciatuic Between the yeais 140 
and 170 the smaller Christian party which is known as the Gnostic paity all 
at one e began to ay ail itself of eiciy liiciaiy foini, stientific monograph, com- 
mentaiy, systematic statement, scientific dialogue, didactic epistle, pole mu, 
historical description, the noy el, the t ile, the ode, the by inn, etc. 1 he git it 
church, less apt and moie cautious, gave place to this development slowh 
and hesitatingly. She was fully conseious of her responsibility , she was 
not blind to the luiking daiigei — the dinger, that is, of the profanation of 
religion , nevertheless she gradually admitted one litt rai \ fenm after aiiothei, 
until, it the beginning of the tliiicl centuiy, slie also liicl a Cliristiiii litcia- 
ture, with every means of expression tint Giu k ait and Icaining had c leatcd 
at command But the fact that she w is thus L(pii}>pcd with litciaiy foims 
could not but haye some bearing on the lelitions be tween state and church, 
for no state can persist lu regarding a niovcuicnt which his t ikcn litcratuic 
into its service is a negligible qumtity llirough tin iiudiuiii of litei i- 
ture it influences all politic il conclitions, and in so f ii as the state itself is 
the exx)Oueiit of cultuie, and not merely of law and luthoi it\ , such a sjuntual 
movement becomes a pait of it by the mcic fact of its litciaiy existence 

(5) 1 hough public w 01 ship is csscntiilly csotciit and the piivatc con 
cern of any paiticular icligion, yet we must licic take its development into 
consideration As’ long as Chiistiin worsliij) consisted onlv in homelv 
prayeis, lude psalmody, and preaching, and in the simple celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, it diffcied so widely fiom othei forms of 
worship that the adversanes ot Christianity did not regard it as woiship at 
all A few Greeks, itis true, weie impicssed by this purely spiritual woi 
ship, but the great multitude despised it Ihey siw no images, and conse- 
quently conclude that the Christians were “atheists’ ; they saw no piiests, 
and felt that their woiship lacked legitimate authority, solemnity, and dig- 
lutv , they saw no^sacnfice, and consecjuently doubted its efficacy with the 
Deity. Manf of thorn held that the Ciuistians had othci religious Services 
which they caiefuUy concealed from other ^en, and that there they exhibited 
the secret “ Sacra,” held wild ofgies, and feasted at horrible banquets. •There 
were, as a matter of fact, a fewjunall Christian communities which practised 
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evil rites in secret.^ But it is unlikely that these constituted the starting- 
point of the vile aspersions cast upon all Christians ; they arose rather from 
the evil tendency, pevalent in all ages, to regard adherents of an alien faith 
as persons of evil life and to say the worst that can be said concerning both 
them and their assemblies. The populace takes every religion which differs 
from its’own and which it does not understand for ^vil worship. 

TJiis view of Christian worship underwent no great change in the second 
century, but towards the end of that period the preliminary signs of change 
set in, and the development of Christian worship met change halfway. 
Tliree ||reat alterations were made in the services, and Brought it nearer to 
the comprehension of the Grai^co-Koman mind ; after eirea 190 a separate 
of priests arose (under that title) in the Christian ehureh; (2) the 
Lord’s Supper was ela]>orated into a solemn sacrificial rite ; (3) the Lord’s 
Supper and certain other acts of public worship were invested with the 
glamour of mysteries. By these de\ elopnients, which are to be accounted 
for by the unconscious influence of the world aroiiml, Cliristian worship 
approximated to tlie ceremonials of the Greeks and K'^euans. The absence of 
image worship, it is true, still marked tlic distinction betw'een tliem, but 
there was no lack of pictures of saints and syniliols of lioly things. Already 
there began to grow up about the siicraraeutal elements, the water of bap- 
tism, the sign of the cross, etc., a sui)erstition second to none of the fancies 
of the lieatlien, and the sensuous element steaihly encroached upon the 
spiritual. These changes were likewise bound to exercise a certain though 
indirect influence on the relations between state and church, the Christian 
religion adapted itself to conditions in whicli it could act upon the widest 
jKissilile circle, and in the process mo<lified the exclusiveness it had resohed 
to iiuiinlain. 

(6) Jhit perhaps tlio point best w'orth noticing is tlie way in w'hicli, in 
spite of porseeiitimi, the Christian estimate i»f the state grew more favourable 
ill tlic course of the second century — not indeed in the W'hole body, by a long 
w ay, but among the most influential teachers. It is true that the BUSi>icion that 
ilie Roman Empire was the kingdom of antichrist never wdiolly died awray, 
and that it still came to tlie surface occasiomilly ; but a succession of admir- 
able emperors — Traj.iii, Hadrian, l*ius, and Marcus Aurelius — made a pro- 
found impression upon CJiristiaiis, and the world-wide monarchy of which 
Augustus had laid the foundations bore the aspect of peace, and hence of a 
fullilmciit of the di\ine w'ill. Justin w'as convinced — as was even Tertullian* 
— that the *• good ” emperors could not have been and w'ere not unfriendly 
to C’liristians : both believed that none but the wicked were roall^r the adver- 
saries of the Cliristian religion, and that uothing but better information was 
reijuired to make the emperors extend toleration to their faith, It is possible^ 
that even Luke had a dim sense of a certain solidarity between the empire 
and Christianity, between Augustus and Clirist ; the apologists of Ae age 
of the Antonines were more decided in their utterances, the most decided of 
all being Bishop Melito of Sardis. In the Apology for Chri%tianxty*yrhiQ.li 
he dedicates to Marcus Aurelius, he writes : - 

“This our philosophy did indeed first flourish among^A*i aben people. 
But when it began to prosper in the provinces of thy empire under the rme 
of thy mighty predecessor Augustus it brought a rich 'blessinj^" upon my 
empire in singular wise. For from that time forth the 
ever increased in greatness whereof thou art and wiJt, be the desirea 

ruler, even as thy son also, if ^mu ^^t protect this philosophy which b^an 
unddt^ugustus and hath grown with ^ girowth of the empire, and which 
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thy forefathers likewise held in honoui among othei religions. And the 
strongest proof that our lehgion hath aiisen together with the monarchy so 
happily begun and for the benefit of the same is supplied b} the fact that 
since the reign ot Augustus the latter hath been smitten b^ no calamity, but 
on the con ti ary, all things ha\e but augmented the fame and glor^ thereof, 
according to the desires of all men Ihe onh emperors who, led away b\ 
malicious men, strove to cry down oui religion weic heio and Domitiap, and 
fiom their time foiwaid calumnious falsehoods concerning the Christians 
have been propagated abroad by the e\il custom of the common people, who 
believe all rumours without examination * 

We read these words with amazement tor tlie'v impl> notliing less thin 
an assertion that the empiie and the Christiin leligion are fellow -instiU^ 
tions God himself, so this bishop teaches, joined them together, for he has 
brought them into being at the sime time as bictliren, as it weie , and tc 
Ohiistianit} is due the gieatness and gloiv ol the monarchy’ Irue, we 
must not forget that these iie the words of an apclogist, and of an Asiatic 
apologist to boot — and emperoi woiship flourished in Asia moie thin else 
where , but the fact tint he should ha'vc gone so fir in his hoid and flatter 
mg historic il speculation is in the highest dcgitc rein irk ible “God 
“Saviour,’ “Piince of Peace, wtie titles bestowed iijion the emperor in 
Asia, and his appearance was thcie spoken of as an epi| Iian\ of the Dciti 
Hence Melito deduced the conclusion th it a “ jire established }iarmon\ 
existed between the emiKioi and (bust to whom these same titles wei( 
applied His “ philosoph\ ofhist)i\ w is m iugur\ of the future 

We have seen that down to the leign of the emperoi \le\*indtr Se\erus 
the church approximated to the state ilong even line of development but 
m practical life the two were still lemote fioni each othci Iht state tiimlv 
upheld the opinion that it w is impossible on piincijilt, to extend toleration 
to the intolerant Cbnstiaii leligion — though man> governors and some 
emperors tolerated it tacitly , wlulc the chinch was still far from taking 
Melito s idea seriously 

III 

In the 8e\ent> >eais that elapsed between the de itli of the emperor Alex- 
ander Seveius and the rise ot Constantine, the iflaiis ot the church con 
tmued to de\elop in the same direction as they liul taken during the 
preceding century This I shall agim pioceed to prove from (1) its con- 
stitution, (2) life, (3) doetnne, (4) liter iture, (a) worship, and (6) its 
estimate state 

(1) The political organisation of the eliurch attained its complete devel- 
opment, and the result was a stiucture ho stable homogeneouH, and compie 
*hensive that no other association within the empire could -vie with it While 
the framework of the state giew loose i and looser, <md the Be\eral parts 
began to exhibit symptoms oi falling apart, the edifice of the chuich grew 
steadily firmer ana stronger ' The bishops, as successors of the Apostles, 
everywhere concentrated t||ie power m then own bands and suppressed all 
other forms of autbonty^ the church became an episcopal church Bui the 
bishops were not only united among tbemseh es by provincial synods, they 
kept up an active and intimate correbpondeiice threeigbout the whole empire 
by meanft of letters and emissaridi^ and even at Ibis time all matters of 
importance were settled by common consent. If we take the provincial 
s^ods as corresponding to the diets of the provinces, the organisaiion of 
the church had imv anced a step beyond the latter As early as the ^^ond 
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half of the third ^century synods were held at Rome to which bishops camo 
from eveiy part of Italy, and sixty years before the Council of Nicsea a 
synod sat at Antioch to which bishops flocked from all the countries between 
the llalys and the Nile. Thus the ei>iscopal confederation which ruled llie 
Christian communities was a state within a state. The fact could not be 
hidden*from the chiefs of the state. Under Maximinus Thrax the bishops 
had Jjorne the brunt of persecution ; Decius is reported to have said that ht* 
could sooner endure a rival emperor in Romo than a Christian bishop ; and 
tlic persecutions of Gallus, Valerian, Diocletian, Galerius, and Maximinns 
Daza #ere directed in the first instance ap^ainst the bishops, (iallienu-s and 
Vurelian addressed letters to the bishopi, the former to those of Egypt, the 
btter to those of Syria, an<l thus made it plain that tiiey were well aware of 
the authoritative position of the bishops in the churches. 

More than this, Aurelian appreciated the value of the episcopate which 
had Rome for its centre as a conservative and patriotic element in the state; 
f()r when a quarrel was raging at Antioch as to the ecclesiastical jmrty to 
which the church buildings, and consequently the church property, belonged 
of right, he ignored the theoretical disqualifit'ations ot the church before the 
law and decided that pos8(\ssion was due to tliat party which was “in epis- 
tolary correspondence with the bishops of Italy and the ricy of Rome.” 
That is to say, he was alread\ using the church to reinforce the Roman 
s])irit in the East. But what warrant had he to interfere? Thus much: 
the disputant parlies in the cliurch had themselves applied to him to decide 
their (piarrel. Thus, forty years before the time (►f Constantine the church 
ha<l appealed to the emperor to arbitrate in a question of canon law, and the 
emperor had practically acknowledged the existence of the church and its 
\ able as a pillar of imi'icriul authority . 

If, in addition to this, wv consider that the church already possessed 
buildings, land, and property in every province of the empire; that the 
clergy, in the largo towns, at least, were very numerous and represented 
.1 strictly organised scale of liierarchical degrees; that by their assistance the 
bishops directed and superintended all the affairs of the communities in even 
the most trivial details; that each community w’as likewise an effecti\e 
organisation for the relief of the poor ; and, finally, that in many provinces 
the country districts were overspread by a close network of provincial 
bishoprics and parishes, we shall no longer be surprised that even the 
emperor Alexander regarded the system of church government with envi- 
ous eyes. 

The civil and military system of the empire was falling iflto decay, the 
legions were permanent centres of revolution, the generals born pretenders ; 
but the milites Christi were everywhere united in compact squadrons, 
though many internal dissensions might prevail amongst these troops, fbey 
confronted tne state as a single army. The state had no other alternative than 
to try and destroy this army, as Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, and Maxraiiniis 
Daza would fain have done, or to enter into alliance with it, as Constantine 
did. After the middle of the third century a policy of latasez-aUer or weak 
toleration was an impoesibiUty. The church seems also to have been numeri- 
cally strong — thouA this is a point which has not been exhaustively examined 

yet. As early asikhe year 261 the Roman bishop Cornelius wrote : 
“ Besides the one bish^ there are at Rome forty-six prints, seven dewon^ 
seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, lectoira, ana OTtiam, 
an^ tnore than fifteen hundred widows and needy^ persons, all of whom are 
maintained by the grace and goodness of the Lord.” 
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(2) During the last decades of the third centu^ Christijan life underwent 

a virtual amalgamation with that of the world. The Christian who desired 
to live a life apart from the world became a member of a distinct class, the 
ascetics, or withdrew into the desert; the rest — i.e.^ the vast majority, had 
come to terms with the world. There was no class, from senators to artisans, 
in which Christians were not to be found, and in each class they fulfilled the 
obligations of their station. They were, indeed, bound to eschew certain 
callings municipal appointments, which were all too closely bound up 

with “idolatry,'’ the theatrical profession, etc ), but the admonitions and 
penalties which were promulgated and denounced against the infringement 
of these prohibitions show that they were not always regarded. Certain 
facts, such as that, in the year 255, a Christian bisliop in Spain was at tlu 
same time a meml^r of a pagan society and had his children interred in 
the burying-ground of the said society : that a Syrian presbyter was director 
of the imperial purple-dye factory at Tvre ; that a metropolitan bishop of 
Antioch was a dueenarim; that not a few of the clergy engaged in trade 
and travelled to the annual fairs — give us a clear insight into the amal- 
gamation of Christian life with the life of the world. And it is very sig- 
nifleant that Origen, in his pamphlet against C’elsus, dra^\s a comparison 
between Christian and municipal communities in order to commend the 
moral advantage of the former, and merely demands an admission of their 
superiority. That is, he insists on a difference of degree only, and refrains 
from contrasting the Christian communities witli municipal communities, 
like light with darkness. 

Thus Christianity was no longer separated from the “ world " in practical 
life, as every persecution made abundantly jdain, for at jirst the number 
of apostates always exceeded tliat of confessors. The C’hristians only 
gathered strength as the persecutions proceeded. They were practically 
“exclusive” no longer, except in matters of religion in the strict sense of 
tlie word. Why should not the state tolerate them*'’ The malicious as- 
persions on their moral character had died away int(» silence. Was it not 
madness on the part of the government to continue to persecute people, 
w'ho were more conscientious and peaceable citizens than many others, and 
did not disturb the organisation and functions of iiiiblic life / If they 
would not give up tlieir exclusive faith, then the government must give 
them leave to hold it — a way out of the difficulty so simple that it would 
have been adopted long before the time of ('‘onstantine if the ('hristians, on 
their part, had not stipulated for certain conditions. Tlieir God was not 
to be mereljr Volerated, he was to reign alone in the sphere of belief. With 
the world they had already come to tenns. 

(3) With I'egard to doctrine, the astounding labours of Origen brouglit 
the preparatory work of earlier Christian theologians to a kind of conclusion 
in the East; in the West, doctrine and learning never played more than a 
subordinate part. Origen worked the doctrines of Christianity up into a 
religious system which was able to vie with the systems of the neo-Platonists 
and give them battle upon Oquol terms. His schools at Alexandria and 
Csesarea were attended by even pagan young men, and continued to flourish 
after his death ; his pupils and their pupils occupied the episcopal sees of 
the most impoHant cities. It was no longer possible to esteem Christianity 
a religion for mechanics, slaves, and old women. The Christian “ iflythof- 
ogy” which gave so much offence was not actually altered, but it was 
spiritualised by the application of the allegoric method. In this fornf 
majority of philosophers and men of culture found it endurable ; for 4hey 
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were accustomed jo employ the allegoric method in the interpretation of 
their own religious traditions, and to ti'ansmute base images and repulsive 
tales into sublime conceptions and the history of ideas. Even the solemn 
confession of Jesus Christ was so expressed by philosophical bishops that it 
sounded like a brief philosophiccd dissertation. 

Strictly speaking, there were only throe points on ^hich Cliristian dogma 
differed essentially from the neo-Pratonic which was then in the ascendant , 
the former taught the creation of the world in time, the incarnation of tin- 
Lo(foB^ and tlie resurrection of the flesh; the latter rejected all these tluoc 
dijctriiifes. Nevertheless the pujuls of Origen coiiceivtMl of these theological 
propositions in such m ise that the assertion was very like a denial, and they 
nude common cause with tlie neo-Platoiiists in their eontebl with the dual- 
ist ic-pessimistic school of philosophy. Christian pliilosoiilu ^\as in ihe mid- 
current of the intellectual mtivement, and it ^vas therefore a singular 
aiuchronism that the state could not as yet bring itself Uf tdiicc those ^\ho 
professed it upon the same footing as other citizens. 

(4) The literature produced and read hy Christians tvas b\ this time 
lurdly to be distinguished from literature in general. It ditfeied only 
in name; the silirit was tlie same, it tive leave out of consideration the texts 
ol Scripture which the Christiana interwove in their books. The legends 
of Apostles and Martyrs took Uie place of the old stories of gods and lu*roes, 
and adopted from tlie latter whatever element of fiction tliey could make 
serve their turn. The forms of epistolary and literary correspondence had 
already won full acceptance among Christians; their dedications, plots, 
titles, and headings were those of pagan literature. In this last connec- 


and quotation. The shoot of Christian iitaraturc litid been jfvaft.-d on the 
sltK'k of Hellenism, and the sap of it streamed through the new branch. 

(.>) AVith regard to public worship we note the follou-ing changes during 
the silty yea« *fore the time of Constantine. In the place the ntud 
arao more solemn and mysterious ; the prayers more stuped 
eal ; symbols and symbolic acts were multiplied : secondly, there wm^ 

increased tendency to meet halfway the polyfteistic leainnp -miaiantlv 
the Christian masses. This is indicated, on the one 
increasing importance attached to “ intercessois faiig , • , 

tyrs) both in ‘public worship and in private life; and. 

‘Miaturalisation " and differentiation of religious ntes a ‘ gg™:.. 

pagan qereraoniala._ An_ rV^stians were 


•’ ^d diffei^^ of 

pagan ceremonials. An observer watching a rimatians w'ere 

about the year 300 would hardly have realised that ^ ® , sniritua? 

monotheists, and in words proudly professed fllmost every part 

worship. Except the bloody sacrifice, they had 

and form of pagan ritual cermonial; and,m r ,? Lords«Supper 

lacking, for death of Christ and the celebration 

were dealt with in materialistio fashion as bloody ^ :««nvations^and in 
fond of appealing to the Old Testament to warrant t eould be 

virtue of this appeal nearly the whole pagan system of worship could oe 

dragged into the church. . , j <qf>nnrated on 

Chanels were dedicated to angels, sainte, and 7 chapels in the 
Aheir festivals ; a habit grew up of deeping in , multiplied 

exp^<jfcation of holy dreaL or miraculous cures; holydajs were^ 
and*^diiferentiated more and more; superstitious ceremonies, usually asso 
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dated with the holy cross or consecrated bread, were woyen into the tenor 
of ordinary life; nor were charms in the name of Jesus or of holy men, nor 
even amulets wanting ; wakes and banquets for the dead were celebrated ; 
the relics of saints were collected and adored, etc. What more was lacking 
to complete the analogy with heathen cults ? Was not a sagacious Homan 
statesman bound to confess that this church, with the form of divhie wor- 
ship it had adopted, met every religious need ? And how then could he fail 
to wish that the senseless state of war that prevailed between state ancl 
church should come to an end ? A monotheistic form of doctrine, combined 
with a worship so diversified, so adapted to every need — no betlef device 
could possibly be invented. 

( 6 ) In considering the church's e^stimate of the stiite there are two points 
of importance to be observed. In the first place we note that Christians 
now began to profess that those emperors wdio had not shown active hostility 
towards the church, or whose personal piety had borne a certain kindred 
likeness to that of Christians, had really been Christians in secret. Bishop 
Dionysius of Alexandria (about 260 a.d.) merely repeats an opinion widely 
received when he states that Alexander Severus and Philip the Arab were 
Christians ; of Philip it was even reported that he had on one occasion done 
penance at the bidding of a bishop. 

Such legends are eloquent ; they disclose the daring wishes of the Chris- 
tians and show that they no longer thought the empire and Christianity 
incompatible. This is likewise evident from tlio fact tliat this same Dio- 
nysius does not shrink from applying a Messianic prophecy in the Old 
Testament to the emperor Valerian, (hillienus liad cancelled his father's 
writ for the persecution of Cliristians, and Dionysius therefore applies to 
him the prophecy of Isaiah, and styles him, moreover, “ our sanctified em- 
peror, well-pleasing in God's sight.” This is the very language which 
Christian bishops used of Constantine sixty 3 'cars later. Secondl 3 % it is a 
significant token of change that Origen, in liis great work .against Celsus, writ- 
ten towards the end of his life, in the reign of the emperor IMiilip, expi'esscd 
tlie hope that by gradual advances Christianity would attain tr) victory in tliis 
world. This is the exact opposite of what primitive Christians liad believed 
and hoped. Origen could not have put the anticipation into words, unless, 
in spite of all the differences which stiU subsisted between state and church, 
these two great powers had drawn considerably nearer to each other. At 
bottom the only question was that of the removal of misunderstandings ” ; 
in actual fact, nothing blocked the way to the conclusion of peace except the 
church’s dheftand not for mere toleration but for exclusive recognition. 

IV 

In the foregoing pages we have showA how the church, as ijt developed, 
drew nearer to the state ; all that now remains to be done is to point out how, 
in the second century, and still more in the third, tlie state, on its part, drew 
nearer to the Christian religion and to the church. I will confine myself to 
a few suggestive indications. 

(1) During the imperial period the Roman state wielded no real influence 
upon the religious life of the citizens of its domains, except by means of the 
worship of the emperors ; the other Roman cults were of local imj^ortance 
only, and were perpetually being thrust into the background by alien relis 
gions. Under ^ese circumstances the state had made an attempt to dftyjplop 
emperor worship into the actual universal religion of the empire. Sagacious 
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statesmen and reli^ous politicians were» however, constrained to own that 
tliis cult, the adoration of the Becunda majentaa^ was not enough. The stale 
accordingly had recourse to the expedient of officially recognising as many 
alien religions as it possibly could (indeed, it was in a manner forced to 
accord them recognition), in order that these alien religions might not con- 
stitute a barrier between it and its subjects. By tliis means there gradually 
arose amedley and diversity of religions in the empire which was bewilder- 
ing and rendered a sound religious policy impossible. 

A single, new, universal religion was the crying need of the Lour. It 
seemed that this need might be met in various ways. Elagalialus, Alexan- 
der Severus, and Maxiiniuus Daza were the emperors who tiied to strike out 
a fresli line before the time of Constantine. Elagabulus wished to do tliis 
by exalting one Syrian divinity to the position of Supreme God of the empire 
and giving a subordinate place to all other cults ; Alexander, by endeavour- 
ing to discover the common element in all religious doc.trines and forms of 
worship and uniting them in peaceful conjunction (as all, at bottom, meaning 
the same tiling) ; Maximinus Daza by making regulations for the adminis- 
trative union of all the religions and cults of a single province under one 
high pi icst appointed by the state, and for the control of these priests by the 
civil government. These were all attempts to create a new church, and an 
established church to )>oot, and must all be regaided as preliminaries to 
Const ant ine’s achievement . 

A certain bias towards monotheism was involved in the case of Ela- 
gabal us and Alexander ; towards an oriental monotheism in the former. 
Diocletian, indeed, attempted once more to make the old Roman religious 
svstem serve the purpose ; but as he had placed the political administration 
and govorninent of the eiii])ire on an entirely new basis, and introduced a 
new oriental and despotic system after the dissolution of the ancient state, 
Ills reactionary religious policy was a grave error. It was foredoomed to 
utter failure — the new state could not jiossibly rest upon the scanty foun- 
ilatioris of the old cults ; and Constantine, who witnessed its collapse, drew 
from it the only correct inference. The new basis of the state must be a 
nionotlieistic religion — an oriental monotlieisiii. So much the third century 
had taught. 

(2) The Roman slate approximated to Cliristianity and the church by 

a steady process of levelling up from within and b)’ its transformation from a 
Roman state into a state of provinces. Caracalla bestowed the rights of Roman 
citizenship on the iiihabitjints of all the provinces; the influence of the old 
Roman aristocracy steadily declined, the state became really cosmOpoktaii. 
But the church was cosmopolitnii likewise ; indeed, Christianity wm at bottom 
the only really universal religion. It was not bound up with Judaism, like the 
religion of the Old Testament ; nor with Egypt, like Isis-worship ; nor 
with Persia, Uke Mithras- worsliip ; it had shaken itself free from all national 
elements. Hence every step by which the state lost something of its exclu- 
sively R|omaii cliaracter brought it nearer to the church. j ! •. 

(3) The legislation begun by Nerva and Trajan and continued by the 
Antonines and the emperors of the first half of the third^ century under 
the guidance of great jurists marked an enormous advance in the sphere of 
law. The Stoic ideas of the “rights of man” and the leavening of law by 
morality* were introduced into legislation and operated by countless w^le- 
seme ordinances. By. this means the state met halfway the feeling which 
prevmlhd in the church as a matter of principle. By the beginning of the 
fourtv oentury there were but few points in Roman civil law to which 

H. W. — VOL. VI. 2t 
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the church (which, it must be owned, had somewhat lowered its moral 
standard) could fairly take objection, and many, on the other hand, which 
it hailed with joyful assent. Thus tlie development of Roman law must 


recognised as a preliminary step to the amalgamation of state and church. 
' ~ seems as thouerh after th 






the state had met the church in a far more hostile spirit and had therefore 
been far less capable of appreciating it than in the preceding epoch. Rut 
although it is true that the systematic persecution of the churcli first began 
under Decius, yet the conclusion that therefore the state cannot have appre- 
ciated the church does not hold good in fact. Rather, the pers^utions of 
D^ius and Valerian prove, as has been suggested before, that these emperors 
rettised the danger the old political system implied in the existence of tlie 
chuich more clearly than their prede^ssors had done. They accordingl\ 
endeavoured to extirpate the church, as Diocletian's co^mperor did likewise. 
But these attempts must be regarded as desperate and (with the exception 
of the last named) short-lived experiments. During the early 3 'ears of the 
reign of Valerian and from 260 to 302 the church enjoyed almost absolnl(' 
peace within the empire ; and, above all, the imj^erial government recognistMi 
the importance of the bishops and tlic ecrloHiastic'al hierarch}'. This is 
proved not only by the persecutor}' edicts, but, as has been said above, 1 >\ 
peaceful acts. Gallienus and Aurelian wrote letters to the bishops, and the 
latter even tried by peaceful means to use their influence to strengthen 
Roman dominion ; nay, Maximiims Daza actually attempted to copy the 
constitution of the church and to organise the pagan system of worsiiip <11 
similar fashion. Under the cireumstances it was much simpler to all} tin 
hierarchy of the church itself with the state than to make any such attemj)t. 
That the strength of the chiindi Lty in the hierarchy the despots liad lont; 
recognised. Accordingly as soon a.s he had decided in favour of Christi.iint} . 
Constantine joined hands witli the bishops. He not only joined hands with 
them, but he honoured them and bestowed i>nvileges upon them, for he w sis 
anxiou.s to secure their power for the state. His success w'as immediate ; tls* 
hierarchy put itself — unreservedly, we may say — at his disposal when onci 
he had set the cross upon liis standard. Tlius the state within the state wits 
abolished ; the strongest political force then existent, to wit, the churcli, was 
made the cornerstone of the state. Both parties, tlie emperor and the bisli- 
ops, were equally well plea.sed ; liistory seldom has a conclusion of peace liht* 
this to record, in which both contracting parties broke forth into reioicings. 
And bot^ were fully justified in their rejoicing, for a thing for which a w'ay 
had«be 6 n l^owly made vMj now had come to light ; the empire gained a 
strong support and the ohnreh was delivered from an undignified position, 
in which she could avail herself freely of the forces at her disposal. 
'The church of the fourth centqry not only accomplished punch more than the 
church of the period betweea 250 and 325, but she broughtf forth men of 
greater distinction and more commanding character. 
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^ Edward Gibbo]^ op. cti. — *■ S. Reinhardt, Der Peracrlcrieg dea Kaiaera Julian. — Amvi- 
ANUS Marcellinus, 7^ Roman Hiatory of Anmianua Marcellinua (translated from the Latin 
by C. D. Yonge). — * Thomas Keiohtley, op. eit 

Chapter XLIII. Jovian to Theodosius (338-395 a.d > 

Edward Gibbon, op. <n7. — « Victor Duruy, op. cit — ‘*Ammianus Marcellinus, op. 
cit. — ' Thomas KEionTLinr, op. cit. 

Chapter XLIV. The Division op the Empire. (395-408 a.d.) 

fc Edjvabd Gibbon, op. cit. — « P. 0. Si hlosser, op ciV — ** Zosimu.s, laropla pta. — 'Olym- 
piOFOBur, tbropiKci X^Tot — /SuiDAB, Lexicon. — f Orosius, Biatoriarum adveraua Paganoa 
libri V/Z. — A S. le Nain de Tillemont, IJiatotre dea Empereura et dea anirea pnneaa gui ont 
rigni pendant lea aixpremiera aUdea de VEgltae. 

Q^JiYSZB, XLV. The Goths in 1«aly (408-423 a.d.) 
b Edwabd Gibbon, op. dt. 

Ghafteb XLVI. The Huns and tbe Vandals (423-453 a.d.) 

6 Edward Gibbon, op. tti. — * Thomas Uodokin, Italy and her Invadera. — <* Jobdanbs, 
De Oetarum ort^ne et rel^ geatia. 

Cbapteb XLVII. The Fall or Rome (430-470 ad) 

*T. Hodgkin, article “Vandals,” in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclepcedia Britannica.-^ 
« Edward Gibbon, op. ctt. — R. JI. Wriohtson, The Sancta RepubUca Romana.*—* Eduard 
von Wietbbsbkim. Oeachichte der Vdlkerwanderung. — / AM^DfiE Thierry. Ridta da Vhiatgi^re 
romatne an einqu/Uinia aibeh . — s T, Hodgkin, Italy and her Invadera,^^ Kubt Bbeybio, Kw- 
turgeachiehte der Nenzeit. — / J. B. Bury, Hiatory of the Later Roman Empire front .^poadtue 
to Irene. 
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It AS El) CHIEFLY UPON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR CONSULTED IN 
THE PREPARATION OP THE PRESENT WORK; WITH CRITICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


[Foi converiieDCe of reference, the B.wautine hifltoriaofi are included here, thonjrb theit work has to 
(lit olilelly with the p< nod treatoil In vol \ H. Fnriher nittes on many of the Boman taiKturians 
luuy be found abov« (p 15). and in volt) V (p 25) and VII (p. 1)|. 

A. flasm'til and Latpr Latin Works 

iBllautia, Claudius, IlotietXr} 'loropta, edited by Perizonius, Leyden, 1701; translated 
from the Greek by A. Fleming, The Variable History of iElian, London, 1576. (A 
biograjihical notice of this writer has been given in vol. 1, p. 205.) — Agobardua, Works, 
edited by Baluze, Pans, 1660 ; edited by Migne, in his Patrologise Latiiie, vol. CIV, Paris, 
1K41-I8.')r) ; edited by Chevallard, Lyons, 1860. — Amznlanua Marcellinua, Kemm Gestarum 
Libri XXXI, edited bv Accorsi, Augsburg, 1532, 5 vols.; edited by Wa^er and Erfurdt, 
Leiji^ic, 1808, 3 vols. ; ifinglish translation by C. D. Yonge, The Roman History of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, London, 1862. 

MarceUinWt by birth a Syrian Greek, served many years in the imperial 
I bodyguards. His history csovered a ^leriod of 2b*2 years, from the accession of Nerva, 96 
A.f>.', to the death of Valens, 378 a.d. Of its thirty>one books the last eighteen have been 
preservi'd. These include the transaclions of tw'eiity-five years only, but they are valuable 
as a source because of the author’s conscientious effort to ve truthful and of nis first-hand 
knowledge of the events he do.scribes. 

AnaataaiuB, see Liber Pontificalis. — Annalea Alamannlol (741-779), founded^ on 

Annales Mosell.ani Annalea B. Amandi (708-810), founded on Annales Mosellani. — 

Annalea Fuldenaea, records of the monastery of Fulda. — Annalea Gnelferbytani, or 
Wolfeiibuttel Codex (711-805), founded on Annales MosellanL — Annalea LanriaaenaeB 
or Laureahamenaea (711-829), composed at Lorsch. — Annalea Mazimiani (710-811), 
founded on Annales Mosellani. — Annalea Mettenaea, coraiK).sed at MeU or Laon about 
the end of the tenth century. — Annalea Mosellani (703-797), composed at the monas- 
tery of St. Martin in Cologne. — Annalea Naaailani (741-790), lound^ ^ Annales 
Mosellani. — Annalea Petavlaul (708-799), founded on Atinale.s Mosellani; originfl from 
717-709. 

The foregoing annals of the German monasteries possess varying historical value. They 
liave all been raited by Pertz, i% Moniiinenta Gei inaniie llistorica, Hanover, 1819, in 
progress. 

Appianua Alexandrlnue, Pw^lidi Urrofm, edited by Schweighauser, Leipsic, 1785, 
3 vols. ; translated from the Greek by J. D(ancer), “ The History of Appian of Alexandria,” 
London, 1679. (See Introduction, vol. V.)-^ApnleiuB, Luciu*?, Metamorphoseoia seu de 
Asino Aureo Libri XI, edited by Andrew, bish^ of Aleria, Rome, 1469 ; translated from 
the Latin by Thomas Tylor, London, 1822; and by Sir G. Head, The Metamojphoses of 
Apuleius, London, 1851. — Auguatan History, Ilistoriae Augustae Scriptores Spar- 

tiiiuus, Julius Capilolinus, jElius Lampridiiis, Vulcatius GaUicanus, Trelwllius Polbo and 
Flavius Vopiscus), Milan, 1475; Venice* 1489; edited by Casarabon, P*"®* 
meisius, Pfiris, 1620 ; by Schrevelius, Leyden, 1671 ; by Jordan and Lyssenhardt, Berlin, 1863. 
(pee also Dirksen, Pauoker and Plew.) . * i. » 

A uQi^tan History is the title given to a series of bioCTaphies of the ^man emperors 
fromdiladrian to Carinus, ostensimy written by the six authors above mentionra in we tmie 
^fjiaflletian and Constantine. The most recent research tends to show that the collection, 
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at least, in the form in which we have it, is a compilaticm of the end of the fourth or 
beginninff of the fifth oentoiy and that authors’ names formerly attached to it are 
entirely fictitious. The authenticity of the official documents contained in it is idso ques- 
tioned. It is, nevertheless, an important, for many facts almost the only, source of our 
knowledge of imperial Rome. 

Angoetlno, Saint, De Civitate Dei, Paris, 1679-1700 : reprint, 1830-1838. Edited by 
Strange, Cologne, 1850-1851, 2 vols. ; by Dombart, Leipsic, 1877. 

Casaar, Caius Julius, Cominentarii de bello Gallico; Comnieutarii de hello oiviy, Rome, 
1440; edited by Jungerman, Frankfort, 1606; byC. £. Moberly, with English notes, 1871- 
1872; 1877; 1882 (translate by Edmunds); Cesar’s Commentaries, on the Gallic and 
Civil Wars, London, 1609 (translated by W. H. McDevitte and W. S. Bohn, London, 
1857). 

Jidiw CcesoTf who shares with Alexander and Napoleon the honours of unapproarhable 
military genius, was bom on July 12th, b.c. 100, or according to Mommsen, in b.c. 102. 
His merits and demerits as a soldier and statesman have been fully dealt with in volume V. 
Here note need only be taken of his celebrated writings — the CotnmerUaries — which relate 
the history of the mst seven yean of the Gallic War, and the progress of the Civil War up 
to the Alexandrine, and the main object of which was the justincaiion of the author’s course 
in war and in politics. The opening words of De bello Gallico are often noted as a model 
of literaiy pwspicuity, and thron^out the whole work there is a rigorous exclusion of 
every expression for ue use oi which no standard authority could be found. It is the utter- 
ance of a man who, knowing precisely what he means to say, says it with directness and 
lucidity. The Conmentariee may indeed be regarded as a kind of high-class clasbical 
jouinalis^ written down, as we have reason to assume, from day to day from tlie dictation 
of the chief actor in the events narrated. 

CapltoUnns, Julius, see Augustan History. — Caaalodoma, Senator Magnus Aureliu**, 
Variarum (Epistolamm) Libri XII; Libri XII De Rebus Gestis Gothorum, Augsburg, 
1,533 ; Paris, 1584 ; Rouen, 1679, 2 vola 

Magnue Aurelius Camodarus (about 480-575 a.d.), although a scion of a noble Roiuau 
family, spent the best part of his long life in the service of the Gothic kings, and filled the 
most important offices under Theodoric and his successors. In his later years, after retire- 
ment to a monasteiy, he was no less active as a writer and a protector of learning. 11 h 
most important work, De R^us Gestis Gothorum^ is preserved only in the barbarous version 
of Jordanes. The rariarufR, a collection of letters and official documents, forms the best 
source of information concerning the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy. 

Chroniole of Moissiac (Chronicon Moissiacenhe), in the Monumenta Germaniic 111*'* 
torica, Hanover, 1819-1904, in progress. 

The Chronicle of Moiasiae, which seems to have had its origin in Aquitaine, is of some 
value for the bistoiy of south^ Gaul in the early part of the ninth century. 

Chronicon Cnapliilaiil, Basel, 1652. 

These annals, an 'outgrowth of the consular fasti and more recently known as Fa^ti T’tn- 
dabonenses or Consularia Italiea, axe important lor their accurate chronological data of the 
fourth and fifth oentories. 

Cioero, Marcus TnUius, Orationes (Prp Sex. Amerino), edited by Andrew, bishop 

of Aleria, Rome, 1471 ; German tranimion by Kotz, Leipsic, 1H35, 3 vols. ; English trans- 
lation by Wm. Guthrie, London, 1806, 2 toIb. ; and by C. D. Youge, Londou, 1851-1852, 
4 vols. Cicero's writings, though not primarily historical, furnish valuable material for the 
historian^— Cfiaadlan(iu), Claudius, Opera, vincenza, 1482; Vienna, 151(1; ^ited by Pal- 
mannus, Antwerp, 1571 ; by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1760 ; English translation byA. Hawkins 
Loudon, 1817, 2 vols. 

Claudian was the last Latin classic poet. He was a native of Alexapdria, but came to 
Rome about the end of the fourth century. He enjoyed the patronage of Stilicho, who 
granted him wealth and honours, but prol^ly shared bis patron’s ruin in 408. Claudian 
wrote numerous panegyrical Jffiems, thrw hlstoneal epics, and many>oocasional verses. His 
epics are not without value as historical sources, as they follow the nets of history closely* 

ClnverluB (Cluver), Philip, GermantI Antiqna, Leyden, 1616. — Coohtaena, Joannes 
Vita Theodorici regie Ostrogothomm et Itolis, annotated by J. PeringskiOld, Stockholm, 
1699. — Codex CaroUniil (Letters from the Popes to Frankish Kings), edited by Philip 
Jaffd in his Mpnumenta Carolina, Berlin, 1867. 

The Codex Carolinust Letters from the Popes to tlie Frankish Kings, collected by the 
order of Charlemagne, is one of the most important of historical sources. 

Codex Gothonua, edited by Waitz, in Monumenta (^rmanise, Historlca, Scriptores 
rerum Langobardicarum et Itfdicarum, Hanover, 1810, in progress.. * 

Composed probably about 810, and prefixed to a manuscript of Loratfiird laws nS^in the 
Ducal Libraiy at Gotha. 
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Codex Theodoeianue, Paris, 168G ; edited by llanel in the Corpus Jui'is Anto-justinia 
neum, vol. 11, Bonn, Ji842. 

A compilation in the year 438, of the constitutious of the Roman emperors from Con> 
stautiue the Great to Theodosius II. It formed the basis for the Code of Justinian, and in 
the great authority for tlie social and political history of the period. These decrees \rith 
their apTOndices were officially recognised in the eastern ein][>ire, but in the west they had 
force 01 ^^ in an abbreviated version. The original work wa.s in sixteen books, arranged 
chronologically by subjects, but at least a third of the entire work exists only in the abbie- 
\iate(^form. 

Dion Caaaiua Cooceianus, 'Pcs/iaiKn tor^w; Latin translation by N. Leoniivnus. 
Venice, 1620; edited by J^euuclavius, Frankfort, 1593; by J. A. Fabricius and II. .S. 
Reiinanih, Hamburg, 1750-1762, 2 vols.; by Stuns, Leipsic, 1824, 8 volh.; Enghsli tians- 
lation by Manniiw, The History of Dion-Cassius, London, 1704. 8 vols. 

Dion Cassius Cocceianus, born 156 v.n. at Nicssa, in Bithyuia, uas a grandsr i. of Hion 
Chrysostom. He held many official positions under different Roiuan emperors jrom Corn- 
modus to Alexander Sevems, but about 230 returned to Niceea where he passed the rf^rnain- 
der of his life. His great work consists of 80 books, dhnded into decsmes. It oiiginally 
covered the whole history of Rome from the landing of .£ueii.s in Italy down to 220 a.dT, 
but unfurtiinatelv only a small [Kirtion of it has come dow'u to us entire. We have books 
30-r)4 complete, but of all the rest of the work only fragments and abridgments aic extant. 
It w'Oi) cotuniled with great diligenoe and judgment, and is one of the most important 
sources for the later republic and the hrst centuries (»f the empire. We have had occasion 
to quute the ahridguieiit of Xiphiliuus. 

Dion ChrysoBtomoB Coooeiua, Xoyoi rcpf /3a(nA.e4a<;, edited by 1). Paravisinus, Milan, 
1470 ; and by Keiske, Leipsic, 1784, 2 vols. 

Dum Chrysostmn. one of tlie most eminent rhetoricians and sopbistt>, was bom at Pnisa, 
in Bitliynia, about 50 a.d. His first visit to Rome was cut short by an edict of Doniitian 
cA]it lliug all philosophers. After extended travels through Thrace and Scythia, he returned 
In Kuine in the reign of Trajan, who showed him inarkM favour. He died at Rome about 
1 17 A.D. Eighty of his orations are still extant, all the production of his later years. They 
possess only the form of orations, being in reality essays on moral, political, and religious 
subjects. They are distin^ished for their refined and elegant style, being modelled upon 
tlie best writers of classic Greece. 

Dionysius HaUcarnassensis, 'ApvtuoAoyux, edited by F. S^’lburg, Frankfort, 

16Sf), 2 vols. ; Latin translation by L. Riragus, Treviso, 14b0; translated into English from 
the Greek by Edward Spelman, under the title of The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius 
Halicdrnasseusis, London, 1768. — Dnoheane, Andre, llistorisc Francorum scriptores coetanei 
ab ijisius geutis origine ad Philippi lY tempora, Paris, 1636-1649, 5 vols. 

Edictum Theodorici Regis, in Nivellius’ edition of Cassiodoms, Paris, 1579. — 
Eugipplus, Vita bancti ►Severini, in vol. 1 of Kirschengeschichte Deutschlands, also in 
vol. 1 of Auctores Antiquissiini, in the Monuments Germania Histories. 

Kugippius was abbot of monastery of St. Severinus in the sixth century.^ His work is 
valuable as a picture of life in the Roman provinces after the barbarian invasions. 

Eusebius, iKKXmnaxTTucn iaropCsL, edfied by Valesius, with Latin translation, Paris, 1659; 
edited by Dindorf, Leipsic, 1871; English translation by Hanmer, 1584; by C. F. Cruse, 
New York, 1865; Xpowjcw, edited by A. Schone, Berlin, 1866; 1875. ^ ^ 

Eusebius, who has been clklled the “Father of Church History,” was bom -to Salestme 
about 260 a.d. ; died at Caesarea in 340. He was made bishop of Caesarea in 313, and became 
one of the leaders of the Arians, and a conspicuous figuiv in the church in the time of Coii- 
standne. Both his Ecc/eriasn'cal Hia/flry and his C/irenic/e are important sources. ' 

Eutroplus, Breviarium Historias Romanse, Rome, 1471; Basel, 1546-1552; edited by 
Grosse, Leipsic, 1825 ; translated from the Latin by J. B. IVatson, under the title of 
Abridgement of Roman History. ^ ^ ^ 

Flavius Eutropius, a Latin historian of the fourth century, was a secretaiy of Cqpstantine 
the Great, and accompanied Julian in his Persian expedition. He wrote an abridgment of 
Roman history, in ten books, from the founding of the city to the accession of Valeus, 
364 A.D., by whose cuiumand it was composed, and to whom itfb inscribed. Its merits are 
impartiality, brevity, and clearness, but it possesses little independent value. 

Raphael, Corpus Inscriptionum Itolicarum, Rome, 1699.— Pabrlolus, Jo- 
hannes Albert, Bibliotlieca Latina, sive Notitia Auotorum Veterum Latinoram, quorum- 
^unque scripta ad noi pervenerunt, Hamburg, 1697, 3 vols. ; Bibliotheca Latina medisB et 
infimife DBtatis, Hamburg, 1734-1736, 6 vols,; Bibliotheca Gr^a, aive Notatia Senptorum 
Ve^^am Gmoorum, quorumeunque Monumenta integra aut fragmeuta edita ex^nt, tum 
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plwonunque ex manuscriptis ac deperditis, Hamburg, 1705-1728, 14 rola ; edited by Har- 
lesB, 1790-1609. — Floms, Lucius Anuspus, Rerum Romanorum Librj^IV (Kpitome de Gea- 
tis BonutDorum), Paris, 1471 ; translated from the Latin by J. S. Watson, Epitome of Roman 
History, London, 1861. 

The identity of this author is unsettled. The work is of scarcely any value as a source. 

Frontiiiua, Sextus Julius, De Aquseductibus Urbis Romce Libri II, edited by Buoheler. 
Leipsic, 1858. 

Julius Frontinus was governor of Britain from 75-78 a.d. In 07 he was appointed 
curator aquceum. He died about 100. Frontinus was possessed of considerable engiq^ring 
knowledge, and is the main authority upon the water system of ancient lionie. 

Herodlanna, or Herodian, pcra Mopxov Qaxrikdas urropiuivySt/ijAtudKTu, edited by 
Irmish, Leipsic, 1789-1805, 5 vols. ; and by F. A. Wolf, Halle, 1792. 

Bom about 170 f?) A.n., died about 240 a.d.; a Greek liistorian, resident in Italy, 
author of a Roman history for the period 180-238 a.i>. (Commodus to Gordian). 

HUtorla, Mlacella, in Monumenta Germanise llistorica, Hanover, 1819, in progress. 

A compilation in three parts; the first a version of Eutropius, ascribed to Paulus Diac- 
onus, the second and third are credited to Landulf the Wise (eleventh century). It includes 
extracts from the annalists as well as from Jordanes and Oro>)ius. 

Hormladaa, Pope, Epistolas, in Migne's Patrologice latine, vol. LXiri, Paris, lhl4-1855, 
221 vols. 

laldoras Hiapalenala, Historia Gothorum, Parm, 1580 ; Rome, 1707-1803, 7 vols., Chroui- 
con, Turin, 1593. 

Isidore^ bishop of Seville, was boro 560 a.d. at Carthagena, or Seville ; died at the lattci 
city April 4, 636. He was a man of extensive scholai ship and was zealously concerned for 
the mainttMianoe and spread of the learning of classical times. To this end he coinpilctl 
his Originwu rt^nnlogiarum Hbri A'JC, a sort of eucyclopasdia of the sciences as knotMi 
to his day. His hi.storical works comprise a Chronicon, or series of chronological tabh*s, 
from the creation to the year 627 ; Historia Gothorum y Vandnlnrum ct SuPiorum. 

JaH4, Philip, Monumenta Carolina. Berlin, 1867; Bibliotheca reruni (hji-inanicaruni, 
Berlin, 1864-1873, 6 vols.; Regasta pontificum Romanonnn ad annum 1198, Jjcipsic, Ihhl- 
lbS6. — Jerome, Saint, De Viris Illnstribus, s. de Scriptonbus ecclcsiasticis ; in Migm*’** 
Patrologia* latine, Paris, 1844-185.5; edited by Herding, Leipsic, ls79; Epistohr, Basel, 
1516-1.520. — Jordanea (Jornandes), De Getarum engine aetibiisque, Augsburg, 1.51.5, 
Paris, 1670; edited by Mommsen, Berlin, 1882; De Itegnorum ac feinpornm Siicceaaione, 
edited by Grotius, Amsterdam, 1655. 

Very little is known of the personal history of Jordanes except that be was a Goth, 
]>(<rhaps of Alanic descent, that he was a notary and aftcrwaids became a monk. His />c 
Getarum origine artibusquCt largely taken froni the lost history of Cassidorus, is highly 
important for our knowledge of the Gothic kingdom in Italy. I'h** other work cited above 
Itosse&ses scarcely any value. 

Josephus, Flavius, Hepe rov TovSatKov iroKeftov g *lov^iK^ laropuiv irqpi aKuxrew (Hii- 
tory of the Jewish War) and TovSaiK^ ^youoXoym (Jewish Antiquities), Augsburg, 1470; 
Basel, 1544; edited by Hud.son, Oxford, 17^; translated from the (Jrcek b\ William Wins- 
ton, The AVorks of Josephus, Loudon. 17.37, 2 vols. A biographical note upon this author 
will be found in vol. II, p. 232. 

LanAerf, von Hersfeld (or Asebaffenburg), Annale.s, edit-cd by Hesse, in vol. V of 
Monumenta Germanic llistorica, Script ores, Hanover, 1619, in progress. — Lamprldlus. 
iElius, see Augustan History. — Idbaniuo, Anyot, edited by Reiske, Altenlierg, 1791-1797. 
4* vols. — Idvlus, Titus, Aniiales, Rome, 1460; edited by lirakenborch, Leyden, 17.38-1746. 
7 vols.; English translation by Philemon Holland, History of Rome, London, 1600; Englisli 
translation, The Romaine History w-ritten in Latine, London, 1686, English translation by 
J). Spillan, C. Edmunds, and W. A. McDevitte, London, 1810, 4 vols. (See vol. V, Intro- 
duction.)*— Lucamua, M. Annaius, Pharsalia, edited by Andrew, bishop of Aleria, Rome, 
1469 ; by C. F. Welier, lieipsic, 1821-1831 ; by C. E. Haskins, with EngBsh notes, and intro- 
duction by W. E. Hcitland, London, 1887. 

Marcellinua,^Comes, Chronikon, Paris, 1696. 

MarceUmust was an officer of the court of Justinian in the sixth century. His chronicle 
covers the years 379-5.34 and deals chiefly with affairs of the Eastern Empire. *- 

Monumentum Anoyrannm. (This is the title of an inscription preserved at Ancyra,^ 
of which the text has been published by Alommsen, 1865 ; and Bergk, 1873, for which see 
these authors in the third section of the bibliography, pages 661, 667.) The ten ^Iso 
apiiears in the Delphin Classiesy London, 1827. 
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Notitia dig^itatum omnium, tarn civilium quam militariumi in partibuB orientis et 
occidentiB, edited by*E. Bdcking, Bonn, 1830-1863. 

Thifl work is an official directory and arniy list of the Roman Enmire, compiled about 
the end of the fifth century, and was preserved in a (now lost) Codex Spiiensis. 

Olymplodorae, *I<rropucM koyoi, abrid|pient edited bv Fh. Labbe, in his Eclogse His- 
toricoriMii de Rebus Byzantinis, included m D. Hoeschihus* Excercta de LegationibTis, 
Paris, 1045. 

O^mpiodorw, a native of Thebes, in Egypt, lived in the fifth century. His history 
which is preserved only in the abridgment ot Photius was in 22 books, and dealt with the 
Western Empire under Honorius from 407 to 425. It was a compilation of histone al 
inateri^ rather than a history. Olympiodorus wrote a continuation of Eundpius, 'me 
of the Byzantine historians. 

Orlgo Gentle iKingobardomm, edited by F. Bluhrae, in Monumexita CeiMvmis Hi« 
torica, llanover, 1819, in jirogress. 

The oldest document for the history of the Lombards, prefixeii to tlu code of King 
Kothari. 

Oroaine, Paulus, Historiarura ad versus Paganos Libri VII . Vienna, 1471 ; edited by 
llavercainp, lieydeii, 1788; English translation edited byl). Barrington and J. R. Foster, 
witli the Anglo-Saxon, by Alfred the Great, London, 1773. 

Pnulug Orosius, bom probably at Tarragona in Spain : lived in the first part ol the fifth 
century, a.d. At the request of the Bishop oi Ilimio (St. Augustine) Oro6iiis in early man- 
hooil compiled a history of the world, rememt^red partly because Alfred the Great 
tiaiislaW it into Auglo-I^axon. 

Panegyrici Veterea latine, edited by H. J. Amt/onius, Uirecbt, 1790 , edited by 
ll.ihiens, Leipsic, 1874. A collection of eleven complimeniaiy orations delivered at Rome, in 
;>M I ^u of different emperors. While these orations are notable examples of rhetorical dcill, 
the are naturally valueless for historical study, being coloured and distorted to suit the 
»i'*ca8ion. — Paterculus. C’aiua Velleius, Ilistorife Komansc, ad M. Vinicium Cos. Libri II, 
fi'isfd, 1.520; J^eyden, IThO; (translated by J. S. Watson, London, 1801). 

('<iius VfUeius Paterculus, boin about 19 b.c.; died after 30 contemporary with 
Augustus and Tiberius. The work of Paterculus apparently the onlp one he ever wrote, 
appears to have been wiitten in 30 a.d. The beginning of the work is wanting, and there 
H also a portion lost after the eighth chapter of the first book. It commenced apparently 
with the destruction of Troy, and ended with the year 30 a.d. 

PauluB Diaconua, Ilhstoria Langobardorum, edited by Lappenburg, in the Monumenta 
(ieimaiiiaj Ilistorica, Hanover, lbl9 in progress. 

Paulus I)uicrmu«, “ Paul the Deacon,” born about f20-725 a.d. : died at Monte Cassino, 
Jfalv. before bOO a.d. The first important historian of the Middle Ages. His chief works 
arc a History of tht Lombards, and a continuation of the Roman history of Eutropius. 

PhlloBtor^ua, ’EfrKXvctavrdc^ loropla, abstract, edited by J. Godcfroi, Genera, 1843; b\ 
H. Valesius, Paris, 1673. 

PhUostorgius was bom in Borissus, Cappadocia, 368 a.d. His history of the church, 
from the heiesy of Aiius, 300 a.d., to the accession of Valentinian HI, 42.5 a.d., exists only 
ill an abstract by Photius. He possessed considerable learning but wob strongly prejudiced 
in favour of the* Arians and Eiinomians, and unsparing in abuse of their oi)pouent.s 

PllniuB (Minor), C. Ccecilius Socuudus, Epistolee, A’enicc, 1485; Amst^dani, 1734; 
edited by W. Keil, J^eipsic, 1853; 1878; English translation by W. Meltnoth, The Letters of 
Plhy the Younger, ^ 

Pliny ''The Younger"^ (Ca?«jj PUnius Ccrcilius Scrundui>), Born at Como, Italy, 6. a.i . , 
died 113. Nephew’ of the elder Pliny. He was a consul in 100, and later (111 oi HS) 
governor of Bjthynia and Pontica. lie was a friend of Trajan and Tacitus. His Epistles 
and a eulogy of Trajan have been pfeserved. The most celebrated of his letters is one to 
Trajan concerning the treatment oi thfe Christians in his province. 

Plinlus (Major), Secundiis C., Historia Naturalis, Venice, 1469; edited by S9hg, Leip- 
sic. 1831-1836, 6 vols.; edited by D.Detlefseu, Berlin, 1806-1873; 1882,5 vols.; (translated 
into Eiiglislx by Philemon Holland, lAindou), 1601. -Polybius, loropla, 

Paris, 1609; Knglish translation by H. Shears, The History of Polybius the Megalopolitan ; 
containing a General Account of the Transactions of tlie World, and Principally of the 
Roman People, during the First and Second Punick Wars, London, 1603, 2 vols.; Iv James 
Ilamptdn, The General History of Polybius, London, 1772, 2 vols. For imtes on 
see the study of the sources, in volume V. — PoBaidiuB, Vita Augustini, Rome, 1781 ; 2nd 
ed. Augsburg, 1768. ... i. - 

J*ossidiu8 or Possidonius was bishop of Cslama, in Africa. He gives an account of the 
^jgg^of Hippo by the Vandals in 430. 
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PnMipwr Aqnltanicns, Chronicon, e^ted by LeBnin and Maugeant, Paris, 1711. 
Prosper AqaUanictMf bom in Auuitaiiia, probably' in the last dec^elif the fourth centurv. 
Died at Rome, date unknown. His Chronicle is in two parts ; the first, to the year 378 
is an extract from Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine ; the second, to 455, is original. 


Balluatlus, Caius Crispus, Bellum Catilinarum, Bellum Jugurthiuum, Rome, 1470 
edited by W. W. Capes, with English notes, London, 1884; (translated into English by J. S 
Watson, The Conspiracy of Cataline; The Jugurthine War, Loudon, 1861). — Salviaaoe 
of Marseilles, De Gubematione Dei, 1630, edited by C. Halm, Berlin, 1878. « 

Salviantts, an accomplished ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century, was born neai 
Treves, and passed the most of his life at Marseilles. His writings are mainly theological 
but are valuable for their portraiture of the life and morals of the period. 

Seneoa, Lucius Annaeus, Opera, Naples, 1475, edited by Gronoviu^ Leyden, 1^9-1658 
4 vola.; by Ruhkopf, Leipsk, 1787'1811, 5 vola; English translation. The Works o1 
L. Aniueus Seneca, Imth Moxidl and Naturall, translated by T. Lodge, D. in Physicke 
London, 1614. — Sldonlua, ApolHnaria (C. Sollius), Epistolarum Libri IX, Paris, 1652 
Berlin, 1887. 

iSu/ontn* was born at Lyons about 431 a.i>. lie became the son-in-law of tlie emiierui 
Avitus, and afterwards a favourite of Anthemius, who raised him to senatorial rank, iiiadt 
him prefect of Rome, and placed his statue in the library of Trajan. In 472, Uiough not i 
priest he was made bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. His writings afford cousiderabl* 
historical information. 

SdUnna (GrammaticaB), C. Julius Polyhistor, Venice, 1473 ; Salmasius, Utrecht, lObi) 
English trandation. The excellent and pleasant works of Julius Sulinus Polyhistor, contain 
ing the noble actions of huiiiaine creatures, the Secretes and Providence of Nature, tin 
description of Countries, the manners of the People etc. etc. (translated out of b> 

ArtJiur Golding, Gent.), London. 1587. (The work consists mainly of selections from tin 
Xaiural History of Pliny, tlie additions ox the author being practically worthless.) 

Soaomenos, Ecclesiastical History, edited by Valesius, I'aris, 1659. 

The history of Sozomeuos extends from 323 to 439. 

Bpartlanua, JEllus, see Augustan History. Bnetonius, Caius Trainjuillus, Vitii 
duodecim Csesamm, Rome, 1470; English trandation by Philemon Holland, London. 16(Ki 
English translation by A. Thompson, The Lives of the Twelve Cx'.Nars, London, 1796 ; 1855 
— Buidao, l^exicon, raited by Kuster, Cambridge, 1705 ; by Gainsfurd, Oxford, 1834. 

Nothing is known of Suidas* life, bat be probably lived in the tenth or eleventh century 
His Lexicon is a sort of encyclopeedia of biomphy, literaiure, geography, etc. Under tin 
head of ** Adam,*’ he gives a chronology which extends to the tenth century. 

BymmachuB, Epistolarum Libri iX, edited by Seeck, Berlin, 1883. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus was a distinguislied scholar and orator of the fourtli century, aiu 
a strong adherent of the ancient pagan religion of Rome. His letters furnish much miiioi 
detail of the life of the period. 


Taoitna, C., Cornelius, Annales, AfiioolA Gennaflfta, Historic, VeDice.i^0 ; Zurich anc 
Berlin, 1859-1884, 5 vols. ; AericolaasdlSlrmnik, edited ^ A. J. Church and W. J. Brod 
ribb, with English notes, I^oon, 1882| Aimal8il^ edited by H. Pftmeaitt, with English notes 
London, 1883 ; English translation by iBreenway (Annals end Germany), Loi^n, 159b 
English translation by SaviUe (Histones and Afl^oola)» Isondon. 1598. 

C. Comeli'tSi Tacitus was born about ^ JuSw'diad probably niter 1}7 a.d. Nothing ii 
known fff Ikcitus* anoestiy. He teUs na So the first chapter of ^ history that hie 
advancement was begun by Vespasian, forira>ded Titos* wnd earried to a far greatei 
height by Domitian.'* His first employment is said Ut, have be^n m procurator in Gaul 
U^n his return to Bmne* Titos advanc^ himio awomsfconihip, aodrwe have Tacitus’ owi 
testimony that he was made preetor by pomitian. ^ became oonsuhunder Nerva. Litth 
further is known of his life, except his matriage to Julia, daughter ef Agrieola, whose' life 
he wrote. We learn from the Epistles of w Toons^ the^r^ seqiect and veneratiox 

paid to Tvicitus by his contemporaries, end aoove all Pliny imnself* 

Thietmar of BSerseborg, Chronicon, edited bj^Lappexiberg, in the Monumenta Ger 
manin Historica, vol. Ill, Hanover, 1819 in pre^ess; German translation hy Lkurent, 1849 
Thietmar of Afen^rg was bom July 26tli, OT6, died December 1, 1018. ncame Irishm 
of Merseburg in 1009 The last four bow of hisiibroniole oomprising the rmgn of Henry IJ 
(1002-1018) are especially important. 

TrebeUtoa Polllo, see Augustan History. 


Valnina, IfaximiiB, De factis dicliique memorabilibus Libri !£ Stradnurg, 1470; editec 
^ Terrenius, leyden, 1726 ; by C. Ksmpf, Leipsic, 1689 ; English tfiaoslatloB by W. Spaed 
The History of the Acts and Sayings of the Ancient Bomans^ Londion^ 1678.— ▼alMOii 
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Fragment (Anonymue Valeeii). This title is derived from Henncus Valesms (Henri de 
Valois, 1603-1767 )*who Vras the first to publish the fragmentary writings which bear thw 
name. They generally foiiu an apjienduc to editions of Aminiauus Maicelhnus and Lava 
for subject the history of Constantine the Great and that of Italy between the years 471 and 
526 — Valeslua (Valoit>, Adiien de), Gresta Fiancorum, seu de rebus Franbiois., Pans, 
1646-1658, 3 vols. ’ 

history begins with the year 254 and ends w ith 752. It is written w itli cai » and 
in elegant Latin, but is more of a commentary upon ancient writeis than a history. 
lU^lotor’ Sextus Aurelius, De Capsanbus, Amsterdam, 1733 , edited by Schrotei, I e,psic, 

Sextus Aurelius Vutor, a Latin wnter of the fourth century, who rose to distnirtion 1 v his 
htera^ ability. He was made governor of Pannonia by Julian, pr**fect of Cunscantinople 
by TBeodosius, and is perha^ the Sextus Aurelius Victor who was toiibul in 

Victor Tunnunenala, Chrotucon; edited by Scaliger, in Thesaurus Tennon I usebii, 
vol 11, Amsterdam, 1658 — Victor Vitenaia, Histona persecutionis Afnrai a* sub (rf nse- 
nco et Huniierico, in Ruinart's Historia Persecutionis Vandalic jp, Pan*, in')** . edited b\ Pet- 
schenig, V lenna, 18« 1 — Virgillua, P , oi Vergsitua Maro, Opera, Rom* , 1 16y , Veuic » 3 001. 

Walafried Btrabus, De exordiis et inczmentiB rerum <^cclesusticaruni, lu Ilittorp’s 
S(ii)>toies de rtfiiciis divinis, Cologne, 1368. 

Walafned Stiahus was of German birth, and in 842 ai> beeame abbot ot Reichenau. 
He died July 17, 849. A \ew prohhc writer on both eeclesiaatical and histoiical subjects 

Wlpo, Gesta Lhnunradi II, imperatoris, m Pistonus* Scnptores Berum Germanicaruui, 
lidsel, 1582-1607, 3 \uls. — Wlttekiiid, Bea gestee baxonica. 


B. The Byzantine or Later ft reek Histerie* 


Agathlaa, Tcrropia E, edited by B Vulcanius, Leyden, 15.94. 

iqathia>^ of Mynna, in JCtulia, was bom about oW a.i>., and died about 580 a d. He 
was an epigrammatist, edited a poetical anthology, and extended and repeated the histoiy 
of Procopius for the years 553 to 558, a bned but remarkable period, comprising the exploit^ 
uf Nurses and Belisanus, the begmnmg of the wars with the Fi anks and with tlit Persians, 
the rebuilding of St Sophia, the earthquakes of 554 and 567, and the great plague of 55s, 
all related in a pleasant, diffuse, and impartial manner, but without much display of general 
knowledge. It is the work of a man practically i^uainted with the affairb ui his age, 
presented with poetical reminiscences, but never going below the surface. This woik was 
continued by Menander Protector. 

Acropolita, Georgius, XfMvucdv, edited by Thoodurus Douza, with a Latin translation, 
Leydeh, 1614 , edited by Leo Allatms, Paris, 1651 (included in the Venice reprint, 1729). 

Georgius Acropolita was bom at Constantinople in 1220. He studied at Nicsea under 
distinguished Scholars, and was employed as a di^omat under the empeioi, John Vatatzes 
Ducaa His histoxy be^ns with tbe taking of D^Mtantim^le in 1204, to its delivery m 
1261, the sequence of events being gfteiwaiWf takeu up by Fadiymeres. Acropolita appears 
to have prepared his history for ed^tional purposea. ^ ^ 

Anagnoetee, Joannes, Aujygerus wepi TcXcvnuas tdetnn^^um (rwweoWwi 

wpof riva Tuv A^iokoyav wokkojos alr^invra wt^ vaaSrmt cwJjnro/i^ edited by Leo AUalaus, 
in his Svufuirra, witn a Latin frauelatiM, Bavofij 1658. • 

Anagnohte% of life little ia Jknown, iras present at the si^lif gative cify, 

Thessalomca, in 14S0 a.d,» and wrote an aeooant of its conquest by Murad 11. 

Anonymoiui, 


*Bypa^ mixp^mat, ^aiSk fiovkgt 


The poem, in 748 “politieal ” Wsee, generally designated by quoting the fir^thiee Unas, 
as above, gives an account of the laU and recapture of Constantonople and other evento up 
to the year 1282, the author atatio^ the oourse of the poem that it was compc^ m 1892. 

' ' ^ ~ ~ ^ A Awksl A ow%'nAllTA. ttikin MVk 

related 

lungen of the Bai^‘ Academy, 

V4mov Jtti TOT jSJXOT translated mo lAtin by M. 

Z^ichaM AteaSua^s native of Attalia, served as a judge a^ 

Jgtor, Michael Dt^oae, by whose command he pr^aied a togaldi^ Hie history tr^ d 
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the period 1034-1079, a time notable for the of the Macedonian dynasty and the rise of 
the family of Comnenus and Ducas, palace rerolutions and feminine Intrigues playing a 
large part in these eyents. 

Bsyennloo, Kiceidiorus,*YAi| Zorcpcae, edited by P. Poussines, Paris, 1661. 

Bryennius, born at Orestias in Macedonia, in the middle of the eleventh centnzy, was the 
husband of Anna Comnena, daughter of the emperor Alexis. Distinguished for his jAysical 
and mental gifts, Bryennius took an active part against the Crusaders. The design of his 
history was to deal with the reigns of the emperors from Isaac Comnenu^ and so far gs it 
extend — to Michael VII Ducas, — it affords a lucid narrative, written with all the judg- 
ment and directness of a leader and eye-witness of the times. His work was continued by 
his wife. 

Byxantinss Blatoriss Borlptorea. Paris, 1644-1711. 42 vols. 

The first collective edition of Byzantine historians, edited by Labbd, Fabrotus, Combe- 
fisius, and others. It was repablial^ at Venice, 1729-1733, but is now superseded by the 
Bonn “ Corpus,” q. v. 

Camenlata, Joannes, Tokwvov tcXtauedv mu xoiiBovicXcurtov rov Kofumdrou cts rijv aXwriv 

BeacraAoiaiei^ (De exeidio Thessaloniceusi), edited by Ijeo Allatius, with a Latin trans- 
lation, in his Sv/i/uLucTo, Rome, 165il. 

Joannes Camsniata^ a crosier-bearer to the bishop of Thessalonica, witnessed the taking 
bf that city by the Arabs on July Slst, 904. Cameniaia was himself carried away to Tarsus, 
and while held there as a prisoner for exchange, he wrote an account of the fall of Thessa- 
lonica, a narrative at once lively and valuable. 

Candidna laaaruB, 'Icrro^uz, fragments a.s preserved by Photius and Siiidas. edited by 
Labbd in his Eclogae Ilistoricorum de Rebus Byzantinis,* in 1). Jloeschelius’ Exceipta d‘e 
Legationibus, Paris, 1648. 

Candidus Isaurus^ whose Byzantine history exists now only in fragments, was a natne 
of Isauria, and lived in the reign of the emperor AnastasiUii ( lOl-.'ilh). Uis history appears 
to have related to the jieriod 407-401. 

Caoaumenua IIcpl vapa&pofi^ woX4u>u, edited by Vasiljevskij, in his article “ Rat- 
Bchlage und Erzahlungen (SovOty i razakary) eines byzantinischen Magnaten des 11. Jahr 
hunderts,” in the 2uriial ministerstva narodfnago prosVjescenija, St. Petersburg, 1881, vols 
21.5-216. 

Cecaumenw was a Byzantine aristocrat of the eleventh century, who late in life devoted 
himself to writiug a treatise, presumably in imitation of I^o Diaconus, dealing with miliUiy 
tactics, morals, household economy, and an ethnological and historical account of (he Byzan- 
tine Empire from the times of Basilius II to Roman u.s Diogenes. 

Cedrenus, Geoigiiis, ISveot/rtc *urTopwv (Compendium lliHtoriartini ah Orbe Coiidita ad 
Isaaeum Comnenuin), edited by G. Xylaiider, Base], 1060. 

Georgius Cedrenus, a Greek* monk, lived in the eleventh century, and compiled, largely 
from the synopsis of Joanniis Scylitzes, an historical work which extends from the creation 
of the world to the year 1057 a.d. He was very deficient in historical knowledge and his 
work should be used with great caution. 

Chalcondyles, Laonicus (Nicolaus), *I<rrapta, edited by J. K. Baumhach, with a Latin 
translation, Geneva, 161.5. 

Chalcondyles was a native of Athens, but little is knowp of his life except that during the 
siege of Constantinople, in 1446, he was sent by the emperor, John VII, as an ambassarlor to 
the Sultan^ The ten books of his history deal iflth the Turks and the later period of the 
Byzantine Empire, from 1296 to the conquest of Corinth in 1403. The author has chosen 
a difficult period to descrilie, when Byzantine affairs were being merged in those of the 
Turns, Franks, Slavs, and of the Greek despots, and ConstauUnopIe no longer formed tlie 
chief centre about which events grouped themselves. The book is offe of the most im- 
jiortant sources for the history of the time. The style is interesting, but the matter is not 
•well arranged. Extraneous observations arc frequently introduced, and the author’s know- 
ledge of Eiiropean geography is amusingly deficient. England, according to his account, 
consists of three islands united under one government, with a flourishing metroj^lis, AovSvn; ; 
her inhabitants being courageous, and her bowmen the finest in the world. Their manners 
and habits, he say& were exactly like the French, and their siteech had no affinity to any 
other language. 

^ Cinnaiuue, Joan lies, *Efrirop.u rSw xarop^/idroiv fUiKap Crn0a<r^d ml 

icvp<S 'JokGi^ Tip Kofivnvif ecu tSw irpay^ivTtev vw Aomum vlip avralv rtp paurt^i 

KBU irop^vpayeinr/fTtf levpip MavovifX rip irovrfidoa. pairtAixu ypapfiariKif np 

Kiwdfiqf^ edited by Cornelius Tollius, with a Latin translation, Utrecht, 1662. 

Joannes Cinnamus lived in the twelfth century. He was engaged as an imperial not wy 
under Manuel Comnenus, who reigned from 1143 to 1180, and accompanied him on his mtMfM 
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military expeditious in Europe and Asia, the office of notary being equivalent to that of a 
modern s^retaiy of state. Hia history of the reign of Manuel and of his father, Colo- 
Joannes, is one of the best of the Byzantine histories. 

Comnena, Anna, 'AA«^ujif, Augsburg, 1610. 

^ Comnena^ daughter of Alexis I Comnenue^ was born 1083 a.d. Gifted by nature 
with rgm talent, she was instructed in every branch of science. After the acoeasiou of John, 
1118, she was exiled for conspiring to phuse her husband upon the throne. During her 
ret™neQt she composed tlie biography of her father. The Atexim is history in the form of 
artiltic romance. The truth is umftellished to suit the purpose of the author, whos* n-im 
was to glorify the lather and his daughter; but ^ith all its defects, it is still the most 
interesting and one of the most valuarile products of Byzantine literature. Hfr woik is 
practisally a continuation of that of her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, already iiien- 
tioTied. 

^ ComnenuB and Frocltu, npeXo^irov xol dAAiur Buiif»6p<inf Ae^nrorwe T«ai/ 

‘liiMwivtav diro dXiutrecas avrStv mxpa twik itas vaoaSoireus cts tws Toi^kovc, 

••(lited by Andreas Mustoxydes, in hia *EXXtfvoofLvi^fu>tv (t'orfu), ]sr.-lrt47; edit(*d by 
G. Destunis, with a llussian translation, St. Petersburg, l'<.’>6. 

This is a fragment of an alleged history of Epirus. 

^Constantinua VII, Flavius rorphyrogenitus, Tcrropoc^ httiyTfOn rcH 8un> icoi rStw-pditw 
Tov BaxnXjeiau rov doiSi/iou jSao’tXcos (Vita BasiUi), edited by Leo Allatius. in his Sv/x/uitra, 
with a Latin translation, Cologne, 1653. 

Constantinug VITt Flavius Porphi/ruaenitta^ only son of the einjK^ror Leo (VI) Philosophus, 
was bom in 805. lie reigned nominally from 811 to 858, but from 912 to 844 the Eastern 
Empire was usurped by laicapeTiuh. lii his enforced letirement he dt‘ voted himself to 
scholarship, and became an assiduous writer, compiler, and patron of learning. Besides 
the Life of Basdtut^ he wrote works dealing with iin^)erial and provincial government, mili- 
tary and naval warfare, and court cereinoiiial. His Rurnamei Porphyrogenitus (^‘bom in the 
piifple *'), was acquired from 7 rdp<^tipa, the name of an apartment in the imjierial palace in 
wliieh he was bom, and hence the origin of the expression as applied to royalty. 

Corippua, Flavius Crescoiiius, Corippi Africaui fragmentum carminis in laudem imperar 
toris Justini Minoris; Carmen paneg>ricum in laudem Anastasii quaistoris et magisiri; de 
liiiidihus Justini Augusti Minoris heroico carmine libri IV, edited by Michael Kuiz (Madrid, 
1578) ; Antwerp, 1581 ; Johaunis, Milan, 1820. 

Flavius Cresconitis Corippus, the Latin poet, left two poems which arc useful in tracing 
t he history of his times ; one, Johannis, reciting the history of the war of Johannes Patricius 
agiiinsl the Moors; the other, De Laudilms JustinifAu extravagant panegyric of the younger 
.fustin (.')6t>-578 a.i>.). A remarkable fact aliout this work is that the identity of its author 
with that of the Johaunis was not established untP more than tw^o centuries after its publi- 
<*ation, lor Ruiz uierclv asserted that he copied the book from an ancient manuscript, of 
wldcli ho gave no description. Corippus, however, having mentioned in his preface that 
he liad i>reviously composed a poem on the African wars, researches brought the missing 
Johaunis to light in the Royal Library at Buda in 1814, the work having been wrongly ca^ 
logued. Of the life of Corippus we know but little, except that he was born in Africa in 
530 A.D. and died in 585. His works are found in best form in the Bonn “ Corpu.s.” 

Corpus Bcrlptorum hlatorlas Byaantinss, Bonn, Ib28-187B, 49 vuls. 

This great work was commenced on the recommendation and under the superintendence 
•f Niebuhr, and after his death continued by the Royal Prussian Academy. The separate 
volumes have been edited by Bekker, Hase, Dindorf, and other distiugukihCd scholars. 

CritobuluB of ImbroB, 'lorop^ edijpd bv C. Muller in his Fragraenta Historicorum 
Grspcoruiii, vol. V, Paris, 1870 ftrana into Hungarian by K. Szabo, in Monumenta Iluii- 
garife Historica, Scriptores, vol. XXII, Budapest, 1875). « 

Critohulw of Tnihros, in about the year 1470, wrote a histoiy of the sultan Mohamnied II, 
covering tlie ]>eriod 1457-1467. Dittu.se in style, and feebly imitating the manner of Greek 
classic writers, the only value of Critobulns is that he represents tne Greek mind at tbe 
|>eriod when it became reconciled to the rule of the Turkish conquerors. 

DezippuB, P. llerennius, fragments preserved in the Bonn “ Coitus.” 

Dexippus wrote three historical works, only fragments of which we extan^ He ww a 
native of Attica, and distinguishid himself in the Gothic invasion of Greece, 262 a.d. His 
history was continued by Eunapius. 

Buoaa, Michael, His'toria Byzantina, in the Paris, Venice, and B(mn corp^a. 

Michael Ducas, the historian, lived during the latter part of the fifteenth century. His 
history embraces the period from 1391 a.d. to the capture of Lesbos in 146^, and is valuable 
fttt judicious, prudent, and impartial statement of facta He wrote however, m most^ bar- 
^rouB Greek, using quite a number of foreign phrases, and being seemmgly unacquainted 
with the Greek classica 
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edited by M. Raderi, Munich, 1615. 

This is a comprehensive chioncdogical table extending originally from the Creation to 
629 A.i>. It gets its name from the computation of the Easter canon upon vhioh Clg;utian 
chronology is based. After Eusebius and SvnceHus it is the most impc^nt and influential 
production of Greco-Christian chronography. The compiler of the chronicle, which is 
largely put together out of earlier works, was a oontemporatr of the emperor HetaAius 
(610-^1). The text, as it has been preserved, breaks ofE at 627 a.d. 

Bphrsem of Constantinople, vpwutm Kotenpcs, edited by Angelo Mai, in 

his Scriptorum vetemm nova collectio, Rome, Ti^A * 

Ephnem wrote a chronicle in iambic ver^ giving Boman-Bysantine history from Julius 
Caesar to the re-conquest of Constantinople in 1261. 

Eonaplna, Merd Ai^tmrw iirrop&h edited by D. Hoeechel, Augsburg, 1603; by 

A. Mai, ill his Scriptorum veterum nova colleotio, Rome, 182A 

Eunapius was bom at Sardis in 347 a.i>. He wrote a continuation of Dexippus, but 
most of the work is lost. Eunapius exhibits pagan sympathies, admixes Julian, and 

S 'ves a deal of information on the mannera and customs of his age, the period comred 
iing 270-401. 

^ Euatathlua of Bpiphaneia, Xpovuc^ fragments preserved in the Bonn Corpus.** 

Ewtathiua lived in the reign of Anastanus (401-^21). His history of the world, to 
502 A.D., is known only through the portions preserved by Evagriua 

Oenealua, Josephus, BoircAsu^ BiBXul A. 

OeMsiuit lived in the middle of tne tenth century, and wrote his Greek history by the 
order of the emperor Constantine VIZ, Pox^yrogenitns, whose literary activities have just 
been mentioned. His work coxoprises the histories of 1^ V, 813-S20, Michael II, 820-829, 
Theophilua, 829-812, Michael JIT, 842-867, and Basilius 1 Macedon, ^67-bo(>. The rvork 
was first printed in the Venice ** corpus.” 

Qoorgiua Monachxia, Bum BootXeuv, edited by G. A. Fabricius in volume VII of his 
Bibliotheca Graeca, Hamburg, 1705-1728, 14 vols. 

Geor^iof Monaehw (George the Monk), probably lived in the tenth century, and com- 
piled a chronicle which oomj^hends the period from 813 to 948 a.d., being a Qoiitinuatioii 
of Theophaiies Isaurus. 

Gleorgiua Byncellus, ’EKX 077 Xpovoypa^iaf crveraycihu iiro Fcwp^tbv Mora;(Ot; SvyxcXAov 
ytyot'oros Tofneuw Harptdp;^ KcmrmvrcKnwoAcwv diro ’A 8 a/i AtoKkrfrtavov, firat 

printed in the Bonn “ Corpus/* 

George SynceUus^ Albas or Monachus, lived in the eighth and ninth centuries, and gained 
his epithet as being the personal attenduit or eyncellua of the patriarch Tarsasius, who 
(lied in H06. His chronicle Extends from Adam to Diocletian, but was ixtiondira to proceed 
^ to 800 A.D., Theophanes of Isaums actually oontxnuzng it to 811. The chronicle of Syn- 
* cellus is, together with Eusebius, the moat important work for a knowledge of Christian 
chronography. 

Glyoas, Michael, BifiXot xp^nmm (Anuales), edited by J. Meurius, Tbeodori Metocliito, 
Ilistoriflc Romanae, etc., Leyden, 16l8; Latin transtation Dy Leunclavius, Basel, 1.572. 

Michael Glycaa was born either at Constantinople or in SicUli nothing is certain 
about his |>fT8onlllli1iy or period. His Anno/#, froiq the Creation, go down to the year 1118, 
so that he must have lived after that date. HedFritM clearly and douoisely, and displays 
Q knowledge of foreign languages. Meurihs, in bis edition, erroneously ascrib^ the book to 
Theqdorus Metochita. 

Oregoraa Nioephoms, 'Pduuttim Uttoom, edited by H. Wolf, with a Latin translation, 
Basel, 1362. 

Gregoras (120.5-1359) led a life of literary flfctivity which coVer^ nearly all fields of 
Byzantine learning. His history is a continuation of the work of Pachyraeren, and com- 
mences with*ihe capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204 and goes down to 1859. 


SDankina, Martin, De Byzantinarum rerum scriptoribus Grecis, Leipsic, 1677. — Beey- 
ohins of Miletna, Opuseula, edited by Junius, with a Latin version, Antwerp, 1572 ; by 
Meursius, Leyden, 1613 ; by J. C. Orellius, Leipsic, 1620. 

Hesyehius, called the Illustrious, was bom at Miletus, and lived in the times of the 
emperors Anastasius I, Justin I, and Justinian TI. Aceotmts of his personality are vague, 
but he is known to be the author of the following works : Toropta *P(opatJci$ re kcu irarro&im, 
or XpoviK^ltrropeVa synopsis of world histoiy, from tlie time of Belu^ the alleged founw^ 
of the Assyrian Empire (1402 B.C.), to the death of Anastasius I in 518; *Ovouarok&yos £ 
Trivai Twy iv iraiSetlf dvo/caorcHir, which comprises biographies of Hellenio writers, but m 
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which only fragments were prescarred ; Harpia KiBiwramvoinraXcoie, a book on the primi> 
tive history of the oify of Byzantium which originally formed part of hie history. 

Joannea VI, Cantacnaanua, 'Itrroptm BtfiXh, A, published by Gretseros, with a Latin 
translation by Jacob Pontanus, Ingolstadt^ 1603; edited by Pierre Se^er, Paris, lOfo. 

Joannef Angdu$ Comnenus Paloeologus Cantacuzenus, emperor or Constantinople from 
1342 tcAd65, is also sometimes styled Joannes VI, being oonfna^ with his ward and riFal of 
the same name, who, nominally succeeding in 1342, did not actually rule until 1365. Cantgr 
cuze%us’ history covers the period from 1320 to 1367, includinc his own reign. Its style is 
etuiy, dignified, and discriminative, but often vain and hypocritmid when renting to his own 
life or friends. It should be compared with the work of Nicephorus Gregoras, who writes 
of the ^me period. Cantacuzenus also wrote a confutation of Mohamme&nisru. 

Joannes of Antiooh, Icrropca Vpoi/ocn dwo *A3dtt (Historia Chronographica ab Adamo), 
edited by Valesius in his Ezcerpta, Paris, 1684. 

Joannas of A ntiocit wrote a chronicle at a period conjectured to be about 820 \.n. Nothing 
is known of his personal life, but Gelzer is inditied to identify bini with the patriarch John 
of Antioch (031-640). His history, commencing with Adam, must ha\e been written after 
the death of Phocas in 010, for he describes that ruler as “bloodthirsty/* “u a^os ^cMcav 
VTnjp)(€v aipoirorig.” 

^ JoannM of Ilplpbaneia, ^Itaowoo ajfolS/urrtxdv kxu arro hr^\o)v tov 

viav Xoopoov vpoa^napfi^auai vpot Mavplxtoe rov ^Ptouauaty avroKpdropa UrropiCiy rouos d, edited 
by B. Hase (with Leo Diaoonus), Paris, 1819; by C. Muller, in his Fragnienta l^toricomm 
(frieconim, Paris, 1841-1870, 6 vola (new editeon 1883); b\ L. Dindorf, in his Historic! 
Grieci Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 

JoannM of Epipnaneia flourished at the end of the sixth century, and his history deals 
with the By^ntine affairs from Justinian to Mbburice. The manuscript of his work dates 
from the thirteenth century, and is in the Vattean. 

Joannea lAurentiuB, Uepi p.'iqvSiv ovyypa^ (De Menslbus Idber), edited by Nicolaus 
Schow', Leipsic, 1794. 

JoannM LawentiuR, of Philaddphia, was a Byzantine poet of the sixth century, but his 
poems have not survived. His historic^ comment^ on the Roman calendar, named above, 
IS coinpiled from numerous sources, mostly otherwise unknown. He also wrote Hept 
■ri/s *P<ufuuu)v iraXircuis (De Magistratibus BeipublicsB Romamc), in which he gives an un- 
favourable picture of the emperor Zeno. 

Joannea Slculaa, Die Chronik des Johannes Sikeliota, edited by A. Heinrich, Gratz, 1892. 

JoanuM Siculus is suppased to have written a comT>endium of history fiorn the Creation 
1o Michael III, 866 a.d., or perhaps 1204. Much of the work is lost, the extant jioTtiou 
breaking off in the midst of the Trojan War, after reciting the ancient history of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, Persians, and Ptolemeans. 

Joel, 'XpovoygatfMa iv owd^ct, first edited by Leo Allathis in the Paris “ Corpus.*’ 

Joel lived in^the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and wrote a i^nopis of the most 
important events of history, as known to him, laying stress on Byzantine affairs. The 
scope of the work is from Adam to 1204 a.d. 

John of Epheaus, Impui *KK\wm<rriK^ The third Book of the Ecclesiastical History 
of John, Bishop of Ephesus, edited by WiUiam Cureton, Oxford, ISSJl (other fragments 
have been edited by J. F. N. Landf the Dutch historian, hi his Anecdota Syriaca, Leyden, 
1858, 4 vols.). 

John, bishop of Asia, or Ephesus, was born at Amid about 505.^ He ledathA Mopophysite 
party and enjoyed the favour of ^usrinian. _The third book of his history' commences with 
the persecutibn under Justin in 571. Ha tells as that, “ Most of these histories were 
written at the very time when the persSjbution was going on, and under the*difficulyes 
caused by its pressure ; and it was even necessffry tliat friends should^ remove the leaves on 
which these chapters were Inscribed, and every other particle of writing, and conceal them 
in various places, where they sometimes remained for two or tliree years. When ihereforer 
matters occurred whiol the writer wished to record, it was possible that be imght have 
partly spoken of them bsforey but he had no papers or notes by which to read^nd know 
whether they had been described or not. If therefore he did not remember that he had 
recorded them, at some subsequent time he probably again proceeded to their detail ; and 
therefore occasionally the same subject is recorded in more chapters than one; nor uter- 
wards did he ever find a fitting time for plainly and clearly arranging them in an orderly 
narrat^e.** This extract explains the cause of the confused condition of the Htstory, John 
died in about his eightieth year. The first book of his history has been lost, the second is 
only in fragments ; but a manuscript of toe third, in the British Museum, is faii^ complete. 

J«llanua, Flavliu Claadlua, Orationes, edited by P. Martmius and C. Cantoolaras, 
in«tbeir edition of Julian’s works, Paris, 1583; by Petavins, Pans, 1630: by Ezechiel 
.Spanheim, Leipsic, 1696. (The orations have also been published separately.) 
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Flamut Claudiui Julianus, better known as Julian the Apostate, was bom at Constant!- 
lople, November 17th, 331. Julian, great as an emperor, was rema&able as an autW. 
fie wrote an immense number of elaborate works on vari^ subjects which are important 
looicea of information regarding the relimon and philosophy of his period. The Oratiftru 
>f Julian are historically valuable, especially those dealing with the family of Constantine. 
He idso deals in them with Platonic philosophy and sun-worship, and betrays in many ways 
bis affection for Paganism as opposed to Chratianity. ^ 

Leo Diaoonus, Toro/Na /3i)3Aia i', edited by C. B. Ha^e, witli a Latin translfldon, 
Paris, 1818. 

Leo Diaeonu* lived in the tenth century, and was a native of Caloe, near Mt. Tmolus. 
Ele was a student at Constantinople in 966, and he serveil as military chaplaii^ under 
dasiliuB II in the war against the Bulgaiians (986). Ills history embraces the period 
between 959-975. Honest and fearless when relating contemporary events, the history, 
fclthough badly written, and inaccurate on geography and classical history is important, 
dnoe the author is the only contemporary writer on one of the most brilliant and successful 
jeriods of Byzantine history, that of Nicephorus Phocas and Joannes Ziinisces. The book 
contains valuable data on the history and customs of the Bulgarians and Russians, on which 
Leo is the oldest authority. 

Leo Qranunatlous, Xpovaypa^tOf ra rUv vccav BatrtXcW ircptn^ovcra (Chronographia Res 
i Recentioribus Imperatoribus Gestas Coinplectens), fir^t printed in the Paris “ Corpus.” 

Leo Grammaticus was one of the continuators of Theophaues. Nothing certain in 
icnown of his life. His Chronicles extend from 813 a.d. to the death of Romaiiiis 
Lecapeuus in 94b, or 919. 

Malalaa, Joannes, Xpoi/oypa^, edited by Edmund Chilmead, with a Latin transUtion, 
Oxford, 1691. 

Joannes Malalas (Malelas) was born at Aiitiocb, most piobably at about the time nf 
Justinian the Great (.5'i8-565), although some authorities a.H8ign him to the ninth century. 
His voluminous chronicle originally began with the creation of the ^^o^l(l, but the coni- 
menoement is lost, and the extant portion begins with the death of Vulcanus and the 
accession of his son Sul, and finishes with the expedition of Marcianub the nephew of Jus- 
tinian the Great. Malalas relates much tliat is absurd, but his account of Justinian is 
valuable and his work is extremely important as being the first to repiest^iit the type of a 
Christiaii-Byzantine monk’s chronicle, which is so important in the history of literature. 
The book is also the first important monument of the popular Grecised idiom, and hence 
has great philological interest. The influence of Malalas on later Byz.'intine, oriental, and 
even westeni annalists is iniineasurable. For six centuries he was so copied and recopied, 
that the original work became superfluous and uow there is only one manuscript of it in 
existence. 

Malohua Fhiladelphue, BtfavralKd^ printed in the Bonn ** Corpus” (Exoerpta). 

Malchue Philadelphus^ bom in Syria, and a rhetorician of Constantinople, wrote a liistury 
which was used in the Excerpta de Ijegationihra^ a compilation undertaken by oi der of Con- 
stantine Vll, Porpbyrogenitus. The portion of his work of which we have knowledge compre- 
hends only the period from 473 to 480 a.d., this part having hjeen preserved by Fhotius. 

IConaMea, Confltantinus, Swains Latin version By Leupclavius, Basel, 1673; 

edited by J. Meursius, Leaden, 1616; tran^tedinto Slavonic by V. Jagfc, in the Archiv fur 
slavische Philologie, Berlin, 1877 ; and by J. Bogdan, in his Vechile crouice Moldovenesci 
pana la tirechia, Bukarest, 1891. 

Conttantinus Manasses lived under thi emperor Manuel Comnenus in the Aid^ of the 
twelfth century, and composed several works in ^th rhyme and prose. His histoiyv curi- 
onsly written in a kind of rhrthmical profe (<* TOlitical verse is a chronicle from the 
Creation to the accession of Alexis I in 1081. The edition ci Meurius was dedicated to 
Giistavus Adolphus. » 

Menander Protector, Timyica, edited by Angelo Mai, in his Sotlptorum Veterum nova 
coUectio, Vbl. II, Rome, 1^5-1838, 10 vols. ; editra by C. Miillei% in his Fiagmenta Histori- 
cum Graoomm, voL IV, Paris, 1841-1870, 5 tols., new edition 1683; by L. Dindoif, in his 
Historioi Grasci Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 

Menander Protector was bom at Byaantinm in the middle of the sixth century. As a 
historian, he wrote a continuation of Agathias, from 658 to 682, and in his turn he was eon- 
tinned by Theophylaotns Simooatta. Menander is often quoted by Suidas and is one of the 
best Bonzoes for the history of the sixth century. 

M loh a el Panaretns, UuH ruv Tpmre^mrroe fiamXiuvt ivsy M.eydXuv Kapynwv, Swtn 
mu irdre md worn Imurros i^axrtXxoote, edited by L. F. Tafd, in his Enstathii MetropbUtls 
Theasalonioensis opuscnla ete., Frankfort, 1882; and by Fh. FaHmerayer, in the ADhaiid> 
Inngen of the' Academy of Bavaria, 1844. 
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Michael PanareUts lived in the first half of the fifteenth century and gives a chronicle of 
the empire of Trebizoiftl from 1204: to 1426. He was an eyewitness of many of the events 
desciibod, and is particularly valuable on this account. 

Neophytue, Neo^vrov Trp&r^vrepov /Aom^ov kiu iyKXeurrov vepi riov learh rm xupa.\ 
TLxnrpov VKatmv (iJcophyti Presbyten Monachi et Jnclusi, I)e Calamitatibus Cypri), edi^ 
by J. B. (^)telier, in his Ecclesiaa Gnecae Moniuneuta, Paris, 1677-1886, 3 vols. 

NeophytuSf was born in 1134 and lived as priest and monk in his native Cyprua His 
epistle,^ named above, gives an account of the iiMirpstion of Cy}>rus by Isaac Comneiiiib 
and of the imprisonment of Isaac by Richard Ca‘iiivde-Lion. 

Nioephorus Callistus Zantoupulus, llistoria Ecclesiastica, Latin version, edited by 
Job Lang, Basel, 1553; reprinted with .scdiolia, 1560 (01); Antwerp, 3660; Puns, 35ft2, 
1508, 157"; Frankfort, 158H; fiioek text, with Lang's t^an^lation, Pans 1630, 2 vols. 

Xicephorus Callistus Xantoupnlus died a1>out lUfiO, and tV^date of his birth has been 
inferred as about 1200. Then* are now extant eighteen of the twentj-ihree b,*ok8 of his 
ecclesiasticdl history, which was compiled fiutii Eusebius, Evagriiis .lud other wiiteis. and 
covers the jHinod from the tinie of Chiist to the death of Phoods in lilO I he work is char* 
acterised by its elegant style, which is far above that of his conteiiij’oiaries. The authoi’s 
credulity and 1<v‘k of jndginent, howe\er, cause the book to abound in tables. 

Nicephoi us, Patriaroha, KcDvoravnvoi'TrdXcctiy’lcTopMcrtVr i/xoi (lire* iaruin llistoricuiu), 
edited, with Lalm verMon, by I). Patavhi’s, Palis, 1616; translated into Fiencb bv Monterole, 
Palis, 1618, and by F. Morel, Paris, 1634 ; X/K>i^oypa(|Sixov (nVro/xoy, edited by ,fos. Scaliger, 
ill hi-. Thesaurus Teniporuni, LeMleii, 1660 j by .1. CamoraTins in a Lai iuWersion, Basel, 
l.>6l. 

Nirtphorut, patri.iich of Coii'.tantinople from 80C to Sl.">, when he was deposed by Leo 
Arimmus, was born in 75*4, and held the office of nolaiN to the emperor Constantine VI. 
Ills B>eviarum begins with the munler of Maurice in 602 and is continued to the marriage 
ot Leo IV in 770. The Chronology begins with Adam and is brought down to the deatii- 
\i*ai Ilf the author, Wfi. Xicephorus is sometimes stjled “ Confessor on account of his 
firm opposition to the iconoclasts. 

Nicetas Aoominatus, Toropui, edited by il. Wolf, with a Latin version, Basel, 1457, 
and by Simon Gouldrtius, Geneva, 1503. 

Xicetns Acoiiiinatus^ was bom at Chonie, Phrj’gia, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
and died iit Nicaia, Bith> uia, about 1210. He held high offices under Isaac II Augelus ; and 
was at the taking of Constantinople in 1204, of which he relates an impressive account. 
Ills history in continuation of Zonaivs is in ten corollaries of 21 books and deals with the 
Jlastci n empeiurs from 1180 to 1206. In style at times bombastic, Nicetas ib deeply incensed 
against the Latin conqueiors, but be is impartial as to his facts. 

Nonnosus, Toropw, edited by C. Miillcr, in his Fragmenta Ilistoricorum Grspcorum, 
Paris, ISll-lf^TO, 5 vols., new edition If'bS; by L. Dindorf, in his Ilistorici Grscci Minores, 
Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 \ois. 

XonnosuSf who wrote a history of an embassy he undertook to the Saracens in 533, lived 
under Justinian I. Ilis original work has perished, and exists only as an abridgment 
preserved by I’hotius. 

Pachymeres, Georgius, Hfktoria Bysantina, edited by P. Possimus, Hreek and Latin 
text, Rome, 1666-1660, 7 vol*. • 

Georgius Pachymeres was born about 1242 at Nicsea, whither his fathe|t l|0d fled after 
the capture of Constantinople in 1204. After the recapture of the cil^, Pacltymfizes 
iMtt themitto «tudy divinity and law, and became advocate general of the Eastern Cburch 
and chief pstice. Ho was also employed diplomatically, and died either in 1310 or 1840. 
His portrait in wood-cut, all^d to be derived from an old manuscript is in Wdfs edition ot 
N icephorus Gregoras, Basel, 1562. Pachymeres wrote a number of works, mainly philo- 
sophical, but the most important is his histoxy, continuing that of Acropolita, in thir^n 
books, comprising the histories of the emperors Michael Palaeologns and An^nuns 
Palaeologua It is written w^ oidmness, dignity, and a fair amount of impa^Mty; 
the woVk is often marred by the introducrion 'of dogmatic theology in which the autiior 
seemed to take a keen delight. He was indeed wm first Byzantine histOTan to deal 
with the history of a highly dogmatio agd. Pachymeres was continued by Gzegoarae 
Nicephorus. ^ ^ 

Petnia Patrlolna, *Iotop4u, edited by L. IMndorf , in his Historioi Gmci Minores, Leipeiei 
1870-18n, 2 vols. ^ 

Petnu Patriev^ was bom at Thessalonlca, in the yw 600. He wae euoployed ™ 
aiplometio service by Justinian I, and died about W a.d. His history is supposed to 
in^de the period from the second Triumvirate to a little lato thu the tim e <« C o» 
ti^tine the Great, although only the pwt extending to the reign of Juhan is eacpreaiy 
H. w. — von. Ti. flu 
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aUrilmted to lum The rest is from an excerpt De untenUts the condasion of which is 
QBualiy called Anonymus post Dioneni Only extracts from it are^reseired. F^tnu also 
wrote a work entitled, wept woAxrciv^ Kanumurcctfs, i e on state oigamsation 

PlioUna, yivptofitfikov y Bt/SAtodym}, edited by David Hoesehelms, Augsburg lOOl 
Latin version b-y A bchottus, Augsburg 1506 , Greek and Latin mprmta, Geneva, 1612, ani 
Bonen, 1653, revised Greek text b> L Bekker, Berhn 1824-1820 

Phottw was related b} marriage to the emperor Theophilus, and in 858 was Regularly 
elected to the. patiiarchate of Constantinople, a circumstance which ultimaUlykd to t)i 
separation of the Lastem and Western churches. These events will bt fully defied m 
volume VIII, in oui account of the Papacy Photius was a man of remaikable inlillectua] 
endowment, and held many high offices His writings for these reasons are extrem* ly 
valuable Hib u a comprehensive review of the then exutent Greek liUratun. 

including historians, cml and ecclesiastical, biographers philosophers orators, ^loets an 1 
story wiiter<i. Photius has thus preserved accounts of many writers and vtorks that ha\ 
otherwise been lost including portions of tlie writings of such men as Demosthenes 
Diodorus Siculus, Hyperides, andf Lycnrgiu Photius also wrote a number of theological 
and eiclenastica] works a lexicon, and a great number of letters all valuable, for then 
picture V of the. mentality of the age 

Fhranaes, Georgios Xpovucw rcoipvtov ^povrC^ rev wporo/Slamapuiv Nvv irpSirov 
ixSoOev iinfjueXMa A^yiuarov KopoAov AArep ( \lter), Vienna, 1796 , I atm translation I v 
Jacob Pontanus, Ingoistadt, 160} 

Geor/jiu^ Phran^es the last of the Byzantine historians li\ed during the fifteenthcen 
turvand held high official position undei Constantine. XITI After the caj tun < f ( nustati 
tinoole by the lurks he entered a monasterv, where he compo8e5d his Chiunikon which is 
a valuable authoiitv for the details of the capture of Constantinople, an 1 e rkiids fn in 1 J t 
to 1477 He u trustw orthy when dealing with conUmporaiy events but indulges in lout; 
digressions Professor Altor's edition is the standaid, the translation of Pontanus wu 
characterised by Giblion as ** deficient in accuracy and elegance 

PxiaouB, Terropia Bufavnio; xeu Kara 'Am^Aav fragments edited bv 1) Hoescheliiis \ ug 
burg, 1603, Latm translations by C Caiitoelarus Fans 1000 , both repnnted by Fabre 1 lu 
his Lxeerpta de Legatiombus Fans 1848, and in LabWs Protr^hticon, Pans 1648 
PrtsctUf an early fiyrantine historian, was born in Thrace vVe know hardly anything 
of bis life, except for the years 445-447, when he was at the court of Attila as ambassa 1 >r 
for Theodosius theToun^r IIis account of Attila was therefore firbt hand, but unfortii 
nately only fiagmtnts of it have been preserved 

Procopius TerrcpocJv iy fiiBXjme CKTia, edited by Petrus Pithceus, in his C odex Leguui 
Wuigotliorum, Fans 1559 , edited Iw D Hoeschelius, Augsburg 1676 edited by B Vuk a 
nius in Ins Scriptores Gothicamm, Leyden, 1597, 1817 , Latin version f claimed as ongii il 
work by Leonardo Aretino), De belle Italioo adversus Gothos gesto, F oli^o, 1470 Venic 
1471 , translated into Lngli^ by H Holcroft, lamdon, lb'3') , *Av(ir^a (Ilistona Arcana) 
edited by N Aik luannus, with a Latin version, Lyons 1631 Cologne, 1660 edited ly 
Job Lichelius Helmstadt, 1654 , trandated into English Ixindon 1074 Krurpara Hjibn 
Vr de iEdificus conditis vel restoratxs au^icio Justizuaui) enlitcd b\ J Ilervagius, Baiiel 
1531, Pans, 1343 , with a Latin transUmon by P Craneveld, Fans, 1537 

ProcppiM, the most important late Greek^Byzantine histonan, was born at Csssarea, lu 
the begimung ^ the sixth century Alter stu^ng at Constantinopls his natural gifts 
gained hnn, ln^n27, a position as secretank to Belii^uSk whom he accompanied in his 
several was^ jHe also served with distinoSKm nxnder JuimniaD, who created him prefect 
of Constantuiople in 562 His literair wodi was extensive, and much dispute has centred 
around his nams aome claaming, for lutanoe, that he Wta a physician on aoqapnt oi His 
minute descnption of the plague Hu JuMttorp, is by far fau most important wwlb dealing 
*with the penod 408-554, nu description of 1^ own times bemg written in a faiwful and 
masterly manner Inde^ he is said to have kept a diary when he accompanied Belisanus 
upon hu expeditions agaipst the Vandals, fiu histoiy was contmued by Afl^ias The 
Krurpara u an mterestmg acoonnt of the architectural endeavonn of Justinian, somewhat 
flattonitg to the emperor’s memory, but written with a full Jpiowlsdn of the arehiteetural 
art. The 'Avm&rra is a collection of witte and conous itecldl<^ooiKrt scandal mostly— the 
author&hm of which u generally ascribed to Froefipina^ though «ome have doubted that it 
could be w work of a grave statesman and hiitonam^ 

Scylitaea, Joannes, XmoUme taroMArwyyfiad^n wOfA TisihowsimvpoiraAJrov ssd/MV^v 
iponyyafiav BnfAac rw (fiynmuteHistoriaram fik^pta a Joanne Soriiw 

pahito etMMpio Ihriiiigano Vxgiliu;, traasiiii^ into La(4n by J* B QiMiu, Veuoe, 1870 
Joanna SesHitxes, sumamed CwaptOata, hrid high oCMal poamdos at the Bnuntote 
court as late as 1081 The history now attributed to him, and of whxeh theoompUite Grsak 
text has never been pubbshed, resembles that of Cediemu in several ways, and nu 
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original authorship u^d to be hotly disputed. It is, howerer, now generally eonoeded that 
Cedrenus was the c^yist. The chronicle includes the period from 811-1079. 

•BioiUan Hlsto^, edited by P. Batiffol with a Latin translation, in the Comtes Reudus 
de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1890. 

This work, by an unknown Greek, gives events in Sicily from 827 to 965. The Greek 
text is preserved in two manuscripts, — Cod. Vatic. 1912 and Cod. Paris, suppl. gr. 020 
An old Jlrabic manuscript at Cambridge has been recently proved to be a translation of 
this history. 

Syweoh Metapbrastea, Xpovcypa^ux (Annalco), in the Paris, Venice, and B< nn 
“CoipoWr.” 

Symton Metaphrastes^ also called Magister and Logotheia^ lived in the second half of the 
tenth century, and served as chief secretary of btate under Loo VI and Constantine VJI. 
He \«aB a voluminous writer and con^iler, and his Sanetomm Vit€e gives the biographies 
of nearly seven hundred saints. His Amali cover the period from J^o V. Hi't a.d., to 
Romanus IT, 960. His ChronicUt a work somewhat dtferent from the sinnafs, has never 
been published, and is contained in a number of manuscripts viith \ar^ng titles. 

Themiatlua, HoXtrucol Xdyvu, edited by Aldus, Venice, 15!! t and by Dindoil, Leipsic, 
1832; Latin -version by Hermolaus Barbaras, Venice, 1'181. ainl often reprinter?. 

Themiftiv*!, philosopher and rhetorician, lived at Constantinople and Rome m tlie reigns 
of Constantius. Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius, all of whom regarded liim 
u ith favour. He btcainc a senator, and in the reign of Theodosius was d.p})ointed piefect of 
Coiistantinopli . ITo-was freqnentl} employed on embassies and in other public business. 
Besides various philosophical works, thirty-five of bis orations sunuve, several being con- 
gratulatory' addresses to tlie enijierors Constantius, Valentmlanui., and Valens. He died 
about the year 300 A.D. 

Theodoras Anagnoatea (Ziector), *ExieXqcria(rTUC^ toropta, edited by R. Stephens, in his 
Kxoer}ita, Pains, 1544 ; by Chnstopherson, with a Latin version, Geneva, 1612 ; by H. Valesius, 
PariN 1673; reprinted, Cambridge, 1720; Twin, 1748. 

Thtodorus Anngnobtes (Lector) lived probably in the reign of Justin I or Justinian I, and 
wrote a compendium of ciiuFch histories from Constantine the Great to the death of Con- 
stantius IT. Ilia Hietoria covers the period from Theodosius the Younger to Justin I or 
Justinian I, but it survives only in extracts by Niomhorus Callistus (fourteenth centuiy), by 
Joannes Damasoenus, and others. He is the chiei authority for the reign of the emperors 
Zeno and Anastasius. 

Theodorus, bishop of Cyzicus, Xpovoc^. 

Theodorus of Cyzicus was supposed to be the author of a chronicle of the world from 
Adam to the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, but very little is know'n of his person- 
alitv, and his work exists only in fragments, which have never been published. 

Theodosius of Syracuse, OeoSoo-un; uovavoS rov mu ypapuariKav hrurroXn Aeovra 
SioHoyov TTtpl dAttftreois "XvaaKovoTfij edited by B. Hase (with Leo Diaconus), Paris, 1819. 

Theodosius was a monk oi Syracuse, taken away as a captive to Panormo when the Sara- 
cens took Syracuse in 880. While the events of toe catastro^e were fresh in his memoiy, 
he committed them to writing in the form of a letter to Leo Diaconus. 

Theophanes of Byzantium, 'loropucwv X5yoi Scioa, figments edited by G. Muller, in hu 
Fragmentorum Historicoram Grsecorum, voL IV, i^ris, 1841-1870, 6 sols., new edition, 
1883 ; by L. Dindorf, in his HWiorici GriMi Minores, Leipsic, 1870-1871, 2 vols. 

Theophanes of B^antium lived probably in the sixth centuiy. ^ His hioto^ dc^ with 
tile Persian War under Justin H, f^om the preaking of the truce with Chosroes in o67, and 
going down to the tenth year of the war. Theoffttanes preserved the record of the bringing 
of the tUkworm to Italy, the Rnmaim not knowmg previously that silk was the jurodnet^ 
an insect. 

Theophanea Isannu, XptmK6y, edited by J. Goar, Paris, 1655. 

Theophanes /sauru^namiw also the Confessor, was bom of noUe parental diiring*m 
reign of Constantine V (741-725), apd while a youth married the daughter of Lw ito Pa- 
trician. A ft^tr discharging muid^ puhlio offices he retired from the world and a 
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fiemrorov «(n« airoKparopos • • • apxof^^ orov Qeotftdyrp . . . fiaxrtXS Mt^a^A vioS 

^cwfUkav Tov KOvomraXdTOVj ^ow aird rrji /Sao^eux^ Acoi^os rov 'Kppxviav (Scriptores pmt 
Tbewhanen), edited by Leo Allatius, in hui Zv/ut/uicraf Cologne, 1653; and by CoinbesiuH^ii 
the Fans **Corpua'* The ^leriofl dealt with is 813-061, and the compilation is by sundry 
anonymous writers. Georgius Monaclius and Leo Grammaticus also took up liis history 
from 813. 

Theoptailna Abbas, Life of Justinian, edited by James liryce, in the Archivio Atorico of 
the Society Romaua de Storia Patria, Rome, 1887. 

Theophilus Abbas was cited by N. Alleinannus, in his Anecdofa, published in 1623^88 the 
author of a life of Justinian. Nothing, however, was known of the work or of tRe author 
until 1887, when Mr. Biyce discoyered the work in manuscript in the Barheriui Library, 
Rome. The manuscript purports to ha extracted from an original Slavonic manuscript, 
but the work appears to lie of such a legendary character as not to be of much historical 
value. This Theophilus is not at all to he identihed yitli the jurist Theophilus, who 
aided Justinian in the drawing un of his C^e. 

Theophylactua Simocatta, Ucrrupm utKor/imy, edited by B. Viilcaiiius, l^eyden, 1596; 
by Jacob Pontanus, with a Latin version, Ingnlst^t, 1601; tiun<»latcd into French by F. 
Xorel, Paris, 1003, ICOS. 

Theopylactus Simoratta was of Egyptian descent, but was born in Locria. Ho is known 
to have held public office under Ileraclius alMiut 610-62!) a.d. llis history, in continuation 
of Menander’s, deals with the life of the emii^ror Maurice, who reigned from 582 to 602. 
and is the oldest and best authority on the iterksl. It is relat-ed that when the author reail 
a passage from his work after the death of the emi)eror, the audience was inoved to tears. 

SphlUnna, Joannes, 'Eirtruai;. edited hv I^tinclavius, Frankfort, 1.'302; (see also Dion- 
Cassius, whose works were abridged by Xipiiilinus). 

Xiphilinus of Trapezus, the hisioiian, was a nephew of the patriarch of the same name, 
and lived in the second half of the llili century. He made, at the coniinand of Michtu‘1 
VII Ducas (1071~1(!78), an epitome of Dion-Cassius, which unfortunately includes only 
books 61-80, because the earlier onc.s were lacking in the copy of Dion used by Xiphilinus. 
His copy was incomplete in other places also. The work is of value as preserving tl»e 
main facts of the ori^nal, the greater part of which is lost, for from liook 61-SO of the His* 
tory of Rome of Dion-Cassius we have only the abridgment made by Xij>hi]inus, and some 
other epitomes which were probably made by the same person who epitoiniseil the jHirtioii 
from the 55th to the 6()th book. 

Zonaraa, Joannes, XpoviKov (Anuales), edited by H. Wolf, Basel, 15.’)7, 3 vuls. 

Joannes Zonaraa lived in the twelfth century under the emperors Alexis 1 Comiienus 
and Calo^oannes. His Chronicle is in eighteen books, and extends from the creation of 
the world to the death of Alexis in a.d. lllH. It is compiled from various Greek authors, 
such as Josephus and Dion-Caasius. Of the first twenty books of l)inu>CasHius w'o have 
nothing but the abstract of Zonaras. In the latter part of his work Zonaras wrote as an 
eye-witness of the events which he describes. Zonaras, w'bo also wrote a lexicon and other 
w'orks, was continued by Nicetas Acorninatus. 

Zosimns, Terropta vea, edited by F. Sylberg, in his Scri]»loreft Historiic Roinanae Minnres, 
Frankfort, 1.590; % Ludwig Mendelssohn Iloipat, 1887; l.atin translation by Lsuuclavius, 
Basel, 1756; English translation. The Histoiyof Count Zosimus, Umdon, 1H14. 

Zosmus rtveW in the age of Theodosius the Younger (408-450), and probably resided fct 
Constantinople, llis history of the Roman empire, in six books, must have lieen WTitten after 
the year 425, as appears from a reconl of^that year, although the period actually covered 
bp the history is from the death of Coinmodus (192 a.d.) to 410. It is mainly a com* 
pilation from previous historians, but when giving judgment he is strongly biased in favour 
of Paganism and against Constantine, Theodosius, and other champions of Christianity. 
He *ha8 a great love of the inarvellouH and his chronology is confused. 


C. Modem Works 

Abel, Sigurd, Der Untergang des Langobardenieiehs in Italien, Gfittingen, 1869.^ 
Adams, W. H. D., Remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum, London, 1868 ; 2nd edition, 1878.-*- 
Alloroft, A. H., The Making of the Monarchy, London, 1893; (in collaboratipn with 
W. F. Masom), ]^me under the Oligarchs, London, 1892 ; Tutorial History of Rome to 
14 A.D., Ixmdon, 1695. — Aly, F., Cicero, sein Leben und seine Schriften, Berlin, 1891.-—* 
Alsog, J. B., Lehrbuch der Universalgeechichte der ohristliohen Kirohe, Mayenoe, IMO. — 
Ampkre, J. J. A.. T/hutoire romaine k Rome, Paris, 1861-1864 ; L’empire rotnaine k lAx/tae, 
Paris, 1867, 4 voli 
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Jean Jacques AiUdne Ampere^ French historian, born at Lyons, August 12th, 1800, died 
at Fau, March 27th, 1861. Up was professor in the College of France and a member of tlie 
]£reiich Academy. In his book Ampere has tried to reconstruct Roman history from IViman 
inonumente, ana the first half is given up to the period of the kinga The work is rather 
ingenious than convincing, being based largely on conjecture, but it is full of scholarship 
and artistic enthusiasm. 

Arifbld, Thomas, History of Rome, London, 1882; History of the Later 

Roman Commonwealth, London, 1882, 2 vols. ; The Second Punic War, edited by W T. 
Arno ^, l^ ndon, 1880. 

7’OTWftir Arnold, born at AVest Co\nps, Isle of Wight, June 13th, 1795, was educated at 
AVinchester and Oxford, being elected fellow of Oriel in 1816. He resided at Oxford until 
1819, des'oting hituself to histoiioal and theological studies. U]>on luaving tlin ninversity he 
settled in Lalehain, where liLi .spaiv tiiup was f'ccujiied with the study of Tln'cjJides and 
the new light which had been thrown urt Komiui history and historical melliud generally 
by the researches of Micbuhr. In August, 1828, he entered uixm his duties as bead-master of 
Rugby. Under liis superintemlence this school became a 'tpltere ot inteJl ctuaJ, inoraJ, and 
leligious discipline, where healthy character was formed and men fitted foi the duties 
and responsibilities of life. In 1811 he was appointed bt the chair of modern history at 
Oxforil, wlieie he had delivered eight lectures, W'hen he dif J very suddenly June 12th, i'842. 

Owing to the author's death his History of Rome wa*- imt completed beyond the Spanish 
campaign in the S»*e<jnd Punic War b.c. 241). based on Niebuhr, whose theories on 
early Roman hi'itiny have now been abandoned, Hie book is thus superseded by several 
inure recent ones, iliough ib. aei*ount of the Punic wai> is as satisfactory as anv in the 
English language. Tiie meiuory ot .Arnold haa been idealised in Tom Brown's SchooldaySf 
a novel by Thomas Hughes (1822-1896), who was educated under Arnold at Unghy. 

Arnold, AA'. T., The Rurnun S\stem of Provincial Administration, London, 1879. 

This work well shows the greatness of the Romans in the administration of provincial 
affaiis. riip author was a grandson of Thomas Arnold. 

Aachbach, «fob, Geschichte der AA'estgothen, Frank! ort, 1827. — Aaaemann, W., Hand- 
bueh der allgememen Geschichte, Brunswick, 18.')3-1804, 6 vols. — Aube, Barthclemy, Ilis- 
toire des ]N*rs^utions de THglise, Paris, 1876, 2 vols. — Aube, Benjamin, Les chr4tiens 
dans I’empire roiuain de la fin des Antonins }usqu*au milieu du 1IT'>» sRcle, Pa«’is, 1881. 

Babelon, K. C. F., Description histurique et chronologiquo des rnonnaies de la rdpub- 
lique roniaine, Pai is, I8vS.'>-188G, 2 vols. — BMhr, J. C. F., Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, 
Oarlsruhc, 1828 ; 4th edition, 1808-1873, 3 vols. — Barlng-Gould, S., The Tragedy of the 
Ciesars, London, 1892. — Beaufort, Louis de, Dissertation sur I’lncerlitude des cinq premiere 
slack's dp riiisloire roinaine. Paris and Utrocht, 1738 : 2nd edition, 1866 ; Kiiglish translation, 
London, 1738; Histoire de la rejmblique roniaine, Paris, 1766. — Becker, W. A., Handbuch 
iliT roiiiisclien Alt»*rtumpr, J^eipsic, 1843-1846, 2 vols. (continued by Marquardt, which 
see) ; Galliis, uder lotiiisclie Sceneii aus der Zeit Augustus, Berlin, 1880-1882, 3 vols. ; Eng- 
lish translation, Gallus: Roman Scenes in the Time of Augustus, Loudon, 1882 (in Baker’s 
Galium Roman life is represented much in the same way as Greek life is pictured in his 
Charicfes). 

Wilhelm Adolf Becker was born at Dresden, 1796, and died at Meissen, September 30th, 
1846. liis handbook satisfied a need which was keenly felt towards the middle of the last 
century. Tlie activity in the investigation of old Roman antiquities called^ forth by 
Niebnlir demanded a work giving a general survey of the certified results <JF previtus inves- 
tigation. This is precisely what the Handbuch did. Single items were carefully examined 
ami placed in their proper position, and the whole was accompanied by valuable notes giv- 
ing tlie most important sources, a study of which had led the author to his positions, and 
giving also opinions differing from his, so that the book served as a guide to further inde- 
l>endent study. The work was long considered indispensable to specialist^ though i^ hae 
of late years been superseded somewmat by the works of Mommsen. For biographical pui- 
l>oseB it is still of great value. _ 

Beealy, A. H., The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla, London, 1877. — Beesly, Edward S., 
Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, London, 1878.— Bekker, A., Corpus Scriptorum Histonie 
Byzantinss; see Byzantine History. — Belooh, Julius, Canipanien, Geschichte und Topo- 
graphic des antiken Neapel und seiner Umgebung, Berlin, 1879 ; Breslau, 1890. Ba^k, 
Theodor, Kritische Bear^itung des Montmentum Ancyranumt Gottingen, _ 1873. B«li- 
mann-Vollweg, M. A., Gerichtsverfassung und Prozess des sinkenden 
lionn, 1834.— Blckerateth, A., Outlines of Roman History, I^>ndon, 1891. - Bindi^, 
Karl, Geschichte des burgundisch-roinanischen Konigreichs, Leipsic, 1868. — Bl^k, G., 
Les ^igines du sdnat remain, Paris, 1883. — Blondel, J. E., Histoira ^ccmomique de la co^u- 
rafion de Catilina, Paris, 1893. — Bluhma, Friedrich, Die Gens Lanffobardorum und to 
‘HOrkunft, Bonn, 1868-1874, 2 vols. — Botoalar, M. L. G., Ciedron et les amis, Paria, 1806; 
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187S; La religion romaine, d’Augaste auz Antonina, PariB, 1874, 2 vol^; 2nd edition, 1878 ; 
L'opposition aous les C4sars, Paris, 1878; 2nd edition, 1885; La fin du paganisme, Faria 
1891, 2 Tola r 

Jlfarie Lout* Ga*ton Boissier^ bom at Klines, August 15th, 1826, became professor of 
rhetoric at Klmes and Paris, and, in 1861, of Latin eloquence in the College of France. He 
is a member of the Academy, and Commander of the Legion of Honour mnce 1888. All of 
Boissier’s works are of interest, presenting often a wholly new point of view. The Vork on 
Roman religion deals with the religious revolution which took place between the time 
of Cicero and of Marcus Aureliua The change was from a state of general scepticim to a 
period when even the philosophers were religmus, and the author traces the causdS^ thi<. 
change. The picture showing the condition of the inferior classes is particularly interest- 
ing. Also in his b<x>k on Cicero the author gives a delightful picture of the society in 
ivbich the great orator moved. 

Borearl, L., Topografia di Roma antica, Milan. — Botaford, George Willis, A History 
of Rome, London and New York, 1901 ; The Story of Rome as Greeks and Romans teU it, 
London and New York, 1903. — Bouche-Looleroq, A., Histoire de la divmation dans Tanti- 
quit^, Paris, 1879-1882, 4 vols.; Manuel des institutions romaines, Paris, 1886. — Bradley, 
Henry, The Goths, London, 1888, Article in the Academy, London, May 15th, 1886.— 
Brani^, C. G., Studien zur romischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, in Hermes, vol. 31. — Breal, 
Michael, Les tables Eugubines, texte, traduction et cominentaiie, avec uiie grammaire et 
une introduction historique, Paris, 1875. — Breyaig, K., Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, Ber- 
lin, 1901, 2 vols. — Breyaig, Theodor, Die Zeit Karl Martels, in Jahrbuchcr der Deutsohen 
(^schichte, Ijeipsk), 1869. — Broalen, Hermann, Karl der Grosse, Berlin, 1885. — Browne, 
K. W., History of Roman Classical Literature, London, 1853. — Bnmengo, G., 11 Patriziate 
roniano di Carlomagno, Prabo, 1893. — Bryoe, James, The Holy Roman Emitire, Loudon, 
1862. 

Bryce’s book shows the mutual relations of Rome and Germany during the Middle Ages 
and is invaluable in throwing clear light on their intricacies. The author shows that the 
Roman Empire continued to exist throughout the Middle Ages, which is the key to an 
understanding of the whole period. 

Budinger, Max, Untersuchungeu zur rdmischen Kaisergeschichte, LeijMic, 1868-1871, 
3 vols. (contains a good account ot the Augustan history). — Bunbury, 8. 11., A History of 
Ancient Geography, 1879, 2 vols. — Burger, C. P., Neue B^orschungen zur alteu (leschichu* 
Roms, Amsterdam,' 1894. — Bum, R., Rome and the Campagna, London, 1879; 2nil edition, 
1875; Old Rome : a handbook to the ruins of the City and the Campagna, London, 1889. 
— Bury, J. B., History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadiiis to Irene, London, 1889, 
2 voLs.; A Histoiy of the Roman Empire, London, 1893. (A biographical notice of this 
writer has been given in voL IV, page 628. 

Coulna, Luigi, Gli edifizidi Roma antica, Rome, 1848-1856, 6 vols. — Capes, W. W., The 
Roman Empire of the Second Century ; or the Age of the Aotouines, London, 1876 ; The Early 
Empire: from the Assassination of Caesar to tiiat of Domitian, London, 1876. — Capponl, 
Gino, Sulla dominazione dei Loi^obard in Italia, in Scritti editi ed inediti, Florence, 1877, 
2 vols. — Champagny, F. J. R., Les-C^sars; Tableau da monde romain sous les premiers 
emperraxa, Pgris, 1841-1853 ; L^ (Msars du 111"” si5cLe, Paris, 1870. — C^pot, V., La olassis 
praetoris liOsenan^ Paris, 1896. — Charlemagne, Capitularies of, in Higne’s FaArolagia 
latine, Paris, 1844-1855, 221 vola— Chnroh, A. J., Carthage (Stories the Nations). 
London,el889; Pictures from Roman Life, London, 1893. — Churo^ R. W., The Begin- 
nings of the Middle Ages, a.d. 500>1000, London, 1877. 

lliis is a good intmuction to a study of the Middle Ages, beiim one oL the best short 
hirtories of the time from tlte fall of Borne to the dissolution of tbs CarolxngUn empire. 
The book shows the paths leading up to the union of church and napire under Otto the 
Gre^ 

CUnton, H. Fynes, Fasti* Romani, Oxford, 1845-1850, 2 vols. ; An Epitome of the Civil 
and Litemiy Chrmology of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death w Augustus to the 
Death of Heradius, editm W H. Fynes Clinton, Lojraon, 1853. 

Clinton** works are stan&rds on the civil and literary chrcmolc^ of Greece, Rome, and 
Constantinople and are indispensable to students of ancient bisto^, 

doaaet, l^n de, Essai anr lliistoriogzaphie des romaina Brassels, 18S0.— 'Oomyn, 
Robeit^ History of tbe Western Empire, Lradon, 1851, 2 vola — OotOton, J. Inqni^lnito 
the meaning ol the name **Roma," London, 1893. — Creighton, M., Bo^e, London, T 
Grlrellnooly Amadeo, Papers on Lombard History, in Stodi Storice, Fis^ 1888. — Omhon, 
G^ Les banques dans Fantiquit^ Paris, 1879.— Omttwell, C. T., A Hfatory of Bomao* 
Literature, from tbe earliest period to the death of Marcos Aurelius, London and NewYm^ 
1877. — Cnmont, P., Teztes et monuments fignr^a relatais auz mysihres de Mitlura, Brusmla 
1895, 1896, 2 vola— Onsioa, J. S., Vorges^iehte Roma Leipsso, 167&— Onrtaia, A, 
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Iflstory of the Ronwn Empire from the death of Theodosiun to Charlemagne, London, 

This book covers the portion of medimval history about vrhich we have the least 
information. Cnrteis haf- bai»ed his work principally upon Gibbon. MUman, and Thierry 
and gives perhaps the most acceptable account oi the period. 

Da£i, Felix, Die Kouige der Gerinanen. Wesen und Geschichte des altesten KOnighinis 
der gerniaiiischen Stamme, Wurzberg. 1861-1871, vols. 1-6; vol. 7. Leipsic, 1896 ; Profeopius 
von <^yg^a, Berlin, 1863 ; Laiigobardische Studicii, Leipsic, 1876 ; Crgeschichte der get nia- 

nischen und romanischen Volker, Berlin, 1881-1890, 4 vols Davidson. J. L. S., Ci'-tTo 

and the Fall of the Republic, in Heroes of the Nations, London and New York, 1898. — 
Degulgnes, Jos., Ilibtoire Geuerale des Uuus, des Turns, des Mongols, et dee autres 
Tartares Occidentaiix, a\aiil et depiiU Jesus Christ jiihipi’a present, I*aiis, 1756-1738, 
3 vols. — Denis, Jacque.s FraiJ<,x)ls, Jlibtuire des The'ories et des idees inoraJes de I’aiitiquitd, 
Paris, 1856, 2 vols. — Dennis. George, The Cities and Cemeterieb if Etruria. London, 
1848,2 vols. — Desjardin, PL, Gdographie historique et adniiniblnitr e ile l.'i GhuIp, Paris, 
1676-1893, 4 vola. — Dlndozf, Ludwig A ugimt, Historici Greeoi mimm's, Leipiie, 1870-1871, 
2 vols. — Dirlcaen, If. PL, Scriptores Historiie Augushse, I.,eipHic, 1^12.— Dodge, Theodore 
A., Hannibal: Caesar (Great Captains), Boston, 1892. — Doesburg. J. J., Geschiedenis der 
Romeniei), Amsterdam, 1800. — DSllinger, J. J. von. Dab KaLsertlinm Karls des Grossen und 
seiner Nachfolger, in Akadeniisolie Vortrage, vol. HI ; The First Age of Christianity and the 
Church, London, 1877. — Domaszewaki, A. voii, Die lleere der Burgerkriege in den Jahren 
49-42, V. Clir., Nene Hcidelberger, Jahrbueher, 1894; 1S93. — Dreyfus, K., Essai sur les 
lois agraiies sous la rcpublique romaiue, Paris, 1894. — Drumann, W., Geschichte Homs 
in seincni IJhergange von der republikanischen zur uiou'irchiHcht i Vtrfassung, 2nd edition, 
Berlin, 1809-1902, 2 vola (contains an excellent account of Sulla). — Du Cange, Charles 
ilii F., liistoire de lempire de Constantinople sous les empereurs frau^ais, Paris, 1657. 

^'harLes du Frcsne Du Cang(>^ a French lexicographer, was born at Amiens in 1610. His 
life was devoted to research into antiquity and the Middle Ages, and he merited the surname 
of the P'leuch Varro. His works are very valuable to the student of ancient or mediaeval 
history. 

Dummler, P>nst, Geschichte des ostfrdnischen Reiches, Leipsic, 1667-18^8, 3 vols. — 
Dunham, !S. Astley, History of Europ<‘ in the Middle Age&« London, 1637. — Duruy, Jean- 
Victor, liistoire romaiue depuis les temits les plus recuMs jusqu’h la mort de TModose, 
Puns, 1879-1885, 7 vols.;. Histoiie romaiue, Paris, 1889-1691; Ilibtoire roniaine jusqu'h 
I'invasioii des barbares, Paris, 1899. — Dyer, T. H., A Hibtory of the City of Rome, its 
structures and monuments, from its foundation to the end of tiie Middle Ages, London, 
1865 ; History of the Kings of Koine, London, 1868 

Thomas Henry Dyer^ born at London, May 4th, 1804; died at Bath, Jan. 30, 1888. He 
was for some time employed as a clerk in the West India House, but eventually devoted him- 
self entiivly to literature. In his history he finds fault w ith the scepticism of writers like 
Niebuhr, being himself inclined to accept early Roman history as definite. When he deals 
with later historic times, however, he becomes judicious and trustworthy, but the book has 
to do with antiquities rather than institutions and is not so much political as archseological. 

Bbert, A., Geschichte der christlich-lateiniscben Lltteratur, Leipsic, 1874^1880, 2 vols. ; 
French translation of vol. II by Aymeric and Condamiu, Paris, 1882, 2 vols. — Bmibom, 
Karl Friedrich, Deutsche Staats-und Rechts-Geschichte, Gdttingen, 18464845^4 vols. — 
Bnmonn, A.,Zur romischen Kdnigsgeschichte, St. Petersburg, 1892. — H s mnin, J. P. H. £. A., 
Melanges d’kistoira da droit et de critique, Paris, 1887. 

Pabla, P., Les so^es de Tacite dans les histoires et les annales, Paris, 1883. — Farrer, T., 
Paganism and Christianity, London, 1891. — Pavd, lldephonse, L’ancienne Rome, Paris, 
18^; L'eHIpire des Francs depuis sa fondation jusqu'k son ddmembrement, I^ris, 18^ 
— Finlay, George, Greece under the Bomans, London. 1857 ; The History of Gtocm from 
its conquest by the Cmsaders to its conquest by the Turks, and of the Einp^ « Twb^n^ 
London, 1861 ; History of the Byzantine and toe (}reek Empires from 716-14M, EdmlmiEh 
and London, 1853-1854, 2 vols.; History of Greece from its Conquest by tb^m^ to toe 
present time, edited by H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 1877, 7 vols.— Ftoha^ G. P., The B^nniM 
of Christianily, New York, 1877.— PtolM, Georee Converse, Tto ci tlm PatiKjMs 

X^laudii, in the Harvard Studies in Clasrical Philology, vol. XII, Cambnu^Ma^ IM. 
— Xloadiy P. M., Constantin der Grosse, Wiirzburg, 1891. — Fttratemaim, Emat Wilhe to , 
Geaohichte d« deutschm Sprachstamms, Nordhausen, 1874-1876, 2 
liuS, Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, Lcmdon, 1867. — Foantalit, R O,, De^A of New^ 
oSSwiok, 1892.— IRweman, E. A.. General Sketch of Emropean 
eomeUus, Sulla, and Flavian Ciesaza (in Essays, ser. ll)v London, 1872; Blynan Empeiws 
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(EssBiTOy Ber. Ill), London, 1880 ; History of Federal Goremment in GrcK^ce and Italy, edited 
by J.B. Bury, London, 1^3. — FriedlHnder, Ludwig, tiber den Kunstsinn der Rdmer in 
der Kaisexzeit, KOnigaberg, 1852 ; tlber die Spiele der alten Rbmer, in Marc^uardt'a KOmiachl 
Staatsverwaltung, Leipsic, 1873-1878: Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Boms, Leip- 
sic, 1888-1890, 3 vols. 

Ludwig Friedlimder*» works represent the cultural side of Knman life rather tlijin the 
political. Ilis Darstellungm ou« der Sittengeechichte Roms is one of the most important hooks 
on the subject. In it we get a lifelike picture of the more important aspects of Roman 
cirilisatioii during the first two centuries of the empire. 

ZVoade, J. A., Caesar, London and New York, 1868. — Fuoha, J., Der zweite punisehp 
Krieg und seine Quelleu, rolvbiua uiid Livius, Wiener-Neu&tadt, 1891. — Furohbeim, Fr., 
Dibliografia di Poinpt'i. Ercolauo c Stabia, Naples, 1892. — Fnatel do Coulange^ N. D., 
La citd antique, Paris, 1864. 

OalUaxd, Gabriel H., Histoire de Charlemagne, Paris 1782, 4 voLs. — Gardner, A., 
Julian and the last Struggle of Paganism. London and New York, IbO.K — Gkirdthauaen, 
Victor, Augustus und seine Zeit, Leipsic, l^ll, 2 vols. — Geffoken, II., Staat und Kirche in 
ihrem Verhaltniss geschichtlich eutw'ickelt, Berlin, 187.>; English traiiHlution, Church and 
State, their relations historically considered, London, 1877. — Gtell, William (in collabora- 
tion with John P. Gandy), Poinpeiana : the Topography, Edifices and Ornaments of Pom- 
peii, London, 1821. — Gelzar, H., Abriss der bvzantinischen Kaisergcschichte, in Karl 
Kruiiibacher’s fiesrhiehte der hyzantinischen Litterutur, Munich, 1807. — Gerard, Ilistuiru 
des Francs d’Austrasie, Brussels, 1865, 2 vols. — Gerdes, Ileiurieh, Geschichte dcs deutschen 
Volkes, I^ieipsic, 1891-1898, 2 vols. — Gerlach, F. D., Die Geschichtbschreil>er der Homer his 
auf Orosius. Stuttgart, IS-w. — CHrdrer, August Friediich, Geschiehteder ust-undwestfranki- 
schen Karolinger, IVeihiirg, 1848, 2 vols. ; Byzantinische Ge8chichb»n, edited by Weiss, Grat/, 
1872-1874, 2 vols. — Gibbon, Edward. The* llistorv of the Decline and Fall of the Romati 
Empire, I^mdon, 1770-1788, 6 vols. ; edited by 11. )l. Miliiiaii, Loudon, 1838-1830, 12 vols> ; 
edited by an English Churchman, Loiidun, 1853,7 vols.; eilited by W. Smith, London, 18.54 
1855, 8 vols.; edited by J. B. Bury, Ixuidon, 1K)6-19()0. 7 vols. (see Prolegomena). 

Edward G'ddttmj the most eminent of English historians, was born at i^tney, 1737. Ills 
delicate constitution interfered with his early studies, but at fifteen he entered Magdalene 
College, Oxford. In his autobiography he spe^aks of the fourteen months he s]>ent Uiere as 
<*the most idle and unprofitable oi his whole Hie.** Becoming at this time a convert tfi 
Romanism, his father sent him to Lausanne, Switzerland, where he studied for five years 
under a (’alvinist minister, who w'oii him back to ProU'Htantism Ho returned to England 
ill 1758, and in 1761 published his fir.‘'t work. Essay on the Study of Literature^ in French, 
w'ith w'hich language he was at the time, as he hiiiiself says in his autobiography, more 
familiar than with English. Ilis visit to Rome about 1763 tiist Bugge.sted to him the idea 
of writing his famous history. The work was finished in 1787, after the author had spent 
eighteen years of labour ujxiu it. It covers the whole jieriod from Trajan to the conquest of 
Constantinople, relating not only the ^xilitical events and situation, hut representing all 
phases of lin* in a wonderfully attractive, frequentlv dramatic, inaiiiier. His strong^ias 
against Christianity is the only jioint upon which he has been attacked. Otherwise, so 
thorough and exact were his investigations that although the book w.'ks completed over a 
century ago, few errors h.ave lieen brought to light in it by the sh'ady researches of a century. 
Ill 1783 he retired to Lausanne, where he lived for the remainder of his life. He died in 
London int 17941 oii one ot his visits to England. 

Glesebrecbt, F. W. B. von, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Brunswick, 1855-1888, 
5 vols. — OBlbert, Otto, Geschichte und Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthura, Ijeipsic, 
1883^ 3 vols. — GBlman, A., General History of Hume (Slory of the Nations), Loudon and 
New York, 1886. — Goldsmltb, Oliver, The History of Rome, from tlie Foundation of the 
City qf Rome to the Destruction of the Western Empire, London, 1769 ; 1825, 2 vols. (A 
,biomphical notice of this author has been given in vol. IV, page 631.) — Gray, Elizabeth 
C. Hamiltois, Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, London, 1840. — Greonldge, A. H. J., 
liomau Public Life, London, 1901. — Gregorovluo, Ferdinand, Die Geschichte des roinischen 
Kaisers Hadrian und seiner Zeit, KOnigsberg, 1851, reprinted under the title, Der Kaiser 
Hadrian, Gemalde der rbinisch-hellenischen Welt zu seiner Zeit, Stuttgart, 1884; Die 
Grabdenkmaler der Pabste, Leipsic, 1857 ; Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, Stutt- 

C 1859-1873, 8 vols.; 4th edition, 1886-1895; English translation. History of the City of 
le in the Middle Ages, London, 1894, 6 vols.; Italian translation ordered by muiflcipal* 
authorities of Rome, Storia della citta di Roma nel medio evo, Venice, 1874-18^6, 8 vols. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius was bom at Neidenburg, Prussia, January 19th, 1821. alle 
studied theology at Kdnigsberg, but a journey to Italy, in 1852, caused him to devote bi# 
future life to historical research. For nis History of jRome in the Middle Ages^ Gregoroviu| 
was granted the honorary citizenship of that city. He died at Munich, May Ist^ Iwl. 
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Grimm, J., DelHacbc RechtBalterthiimer, Gottingen, 1828. — Grlndle, G. E. A., The 
I>e8traction of Paganism in the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1892. — Gueldenpenning, A., 
tleschichie des ostrbmischen Reiches, Halle, 1885. — GuUlot, C., Droit public romaiu, 
Mayenne, 1895. — Ghilrand, P., La diff^mnce entre Odsar et le sdnat, Ptois, 1878. 




K. R., Kirchengeachichte von der altcaien ^it bis zuiii lOten jahrfaundert, Leifisic, 1885, 
7 vols. — Hahn, H., Jahrbucher des frankia^hen Reiches 741-752, in JahrbuGh.>r der 
Detiligtoi Geschichte, Berlin, — Hallam, H., The View of the State of Europe daring 

the Middle Ages, London, 1818 — Hammer-Purgstall, J. von, Geschichte des osniani^chen 
Reiclies, Vienna, Ib27-18-’14, iO a'oIs. — Hardie, W. K., Character and Genius of the Reman 
People* London, 18»6. — Harnaok, A., Zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Onosticismus, 
Leipsic, 1873; Die Zeit des Ignatius nnd die Chionulogij der autiocbenisch^n Bisohofe, 
Ijeipsic, 1878; Das Moiiohtum, Seine Tdeale und Geschichte, Ciebsen, 1881 ; 4th edition, 1 895 ; 
(^Bchichte der altschriftlichen Litteratur Ms Ensebius, Leipsic, 1SU3 ; Das Christ(*ntum und 
ilie Geschichte, Leipsic, 1808; Haurdau, J. B., Charleintti>ne et sa oour, I’aris, 1S.'>2-1855. — 
Hegel, G. W. F., Vorlesungen uber die Philosophie der Gc'sehithte, Berlin, ]n 33, 8 vols.; 
English translation by J. Sibree, Lectures on the Philosophy of ilintory, Ijondon, 1857. — 
Hegel, R., Geschichte der Stadteverfassung von Ttalieii. Lciji'^ic, 1^47, ^2 vols. — Hemana, 
C., Historical and Monumental Rome, Loudon, 1871. - Herbert, W., Attila, King of the 
lluii'N, London, 1838. (An pivin in twelve lK«okrt. containing also an historical treatise 
on .Attila and his predts-i ssnrs ) — Hertxberg, G. F., iieschicbte Griechenlands unter der 
llerrsohaft der Rorner, Berlin, lh7.’»; tieschichte des roniischen Kaiserreiches, Berlin, 1880- 
1882; Geschichte der Byzanliner uinl des osnianischen Reiches, Be*lin, 1882-1884; Geschichte 
der Rorner im Alterthuni, Berlin, lSSi>. — Herzog, M. von, (roscbichte und System der 
ruinischuti Staatsverfaasung. Tubingen, 1884-1891, ‘2 vols. — Heyd, Wilhelm von, Geschichte 
de.s Levantehandels irn Mittelaltor, Leipsic, 1885-1886. — Heyne, C. G., Antiquitates Byzaii- 
t’lUL*. 1808-1811, — Hirach F., D.-vs Ilerzogtum Bene^vnt bis zuin Untergang des Lango- 
bardenreichcH, Leipsic, 1847. — Hirachfeld, H. O., L ntersuchungen auf deiu Gebiete der 
roiniscben Verwaltnngsgeschichte, Berlin, 1877 ; Zur Geschichte des lateinischen Rechts, 
Berlin, 1870; Jnscriptiones Gallise Narbonensis Latiuac, Berlin, 1888; Tiraagones und die 
gallische Wanderung, in the SiUungsbericht der Berliner Akademie, Berlin, 1894. 

Otfo Hiraeh/eldt a dislingiiished German historian and epigraphist, was born March 16, 
181,3, at KOnigsherg, Prussia. Aft(>r pursuing philological and historical studies at the uni- 
\ersities of Bonn and Berlin, he \sas engaged in epigraphical and historical research in 
Italy from 1865 to 1867. He was successively professor at Prague, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
has for many years been directoi of the Institute of Archaeology at Berlin. In addition to 
several important historical works of his own production, he has collaborated with Moinm 
sen in the Ephemerh epigrajihica, and has contributed largely to the Corpus inscriptionum 
latinarum and the Imcriptiones Calhcft Narbonensi<t Intince. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, Vandals, article in the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; The Dynasty of Thcodobius, Oxford, 1889; Italy and her Invaders, Oxford, 1880- 
18HU, 7 veds. ; 1809, 8 vols. ; Life of Theodoric, Oxford, 1891 ; Charles the Great, London, 
1809. — Hcack, K., llomischu Geschichte vom Verfall der Republik bis zur Vollendung der 
Monarch! iiiiter ('onstaiitin, Gottingen, 1841. — How, W. W. (in collaboration with H. D. 
Leigh), A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar, London. — Howorth, II. H., The Westerly 
Drifting of Nomads, article in the Journal of the Anthropological lnBtitu||e,^ol. V, London, 
1874 — Hallman, K. D., Geschichte des byzantinischen Handels, Frankfort, 1809. 

Ihne, W., Rftmische Geschichte, Leipsic, 1808-1890, 8 vols.; English translation by the 
author, The History of Rome, London, 1^1-188*2, 5 vols. ; Rome : to its Capture bj^the 
Gauls, London, 1878. 

Wilhelm Ihne^ German philologist and classical historian, was born February 2nd, 1821, at 
Furth. He spent several years in England as a teacher and has, since 1863, been professor* 
at Heidelberg. Ihne’s history deals with the early period of Rome up to the* time when 
Augustus became sole ruler. It is addressed to a general audience, and consequently the 
author attempts to establish his position in a generally comprehensible manner. He suc- 
ceeds better in his undertaking when he reaches the ground of more reliable tradition where 
he is not obliged to clothe difficult critical analysis in popular garb. The au^or takes a 
wholly unprejudiced stand, examining all evidence, separating fact from conjecture, and 
leaviim the reader to form his own judgment. The work is marked by sound common sense. 

Hme, W. R., Society in Rome under the Cassars, London, 1888. (A good popular 
account of the daily life of the period.) 

Jaoobl, K., Die Quellen der Langobardengeschichte des Paulus Diaoonus, Halle, 1877 ; 
jaffd, Philip, Geschichte dee deutschen Reiches outer Lothar dem Sachsen, Berlin, 1848 ; (see 
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also classical section). — JKeer, O., Geschichie der Rdmer, Giitcrslohf 18|1. — Jabn, A., Die 
Geechidite der Burgundiouen, uud Burgtmdiena, 1874, 2 vols. — Jay, B., Synopsis of Roman 
Histoxy, London, 1894. — Jonaon, Ben, Tragedy of Catiline, Ix)Ddon, 1611. — Jordan, ll.,^ 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertura, Berlin, 1871, 1878, 1885, 2 vols. — Jong, J., 
Geograpme und politische Geschichte des klasnscben Alterbums, in Ivan Muller’s Handbuch 
der klassiachen Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 8^ Nordlingen 1889. 

Kdrst, F., Kritische Untersuchuugen zur Geschichte des zweiten Samniten-kneges, in 
Neues Jahrbuch fur Philologie, Luppe, vol. 13. — Kanfmann, G. U., Deutsche Geac hichi^ t^ 
auf Karl den Grossen, Leipbic, 1880-1881, 2 vols. — Kalghtley, Thomas, The 1I0(I8^ of 
Rome to the End of the Republic, Loudon, 1842. — Klepert, H., Handbuch der alten 
Geographie, Berlin, 1878 — B^ngaley, Charles, The Roman and the Teuton, Londons 1875; 
1889. — Kl^, J., Die Verwaltun^beamten derProviuzen des romischen Reiches, Berlin, 
1878. — KOpke, Der Anfang des Konigthums bei den Gothen, Berlin, 1854. — Kornemann, 
£., Zur Stadtentstehnng in den ehemals keltischen und germanischen Gebieten des Roiner- 
reiches, Giessen, 1898. — KOrte, G^ Ein Wandgemalde von Yulci als Dokumeiit der 
rdmiscben Kdnigsgeschichte. — Kraachenimkow, M., Dio Augustalen und das Sacral- 
niagisterium, St. Petersburg, 1895. — Krumbaober, K., Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Leipsic, 
1892 (in collaboration with A. Ehrhard and II. Gerzer) ; Geschichte der byzantinlschen 
Litteratur, in I. Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaften, vol. 9, Munich, 
1897. — Kuhn, £., Verfassung der Stadte des romischen Reiches, Leipsic, 1864. 

Iia Barte, J., History of the Arts of the Middle Ages, London, 1855. — Lanclanl, Rodolfo, 
Le Acque e gli acquedutti di Roma antica, liome, 1880; Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, Loudon, 1889 ; Pagan and Christian Rome, London and Boston, 1892 ; 
Forma urbis Romse, Milan and New York, 1893-1901 ; A Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
London, 1894; New Tales of Gld Rome, Boston, 1901. — Lange, L., ROmische Altertliunier, 
Berlin, 1876-1879,2 vols. — Lau, G. J. T., Gregor I der Grosse, nach seinen Le>)en und 
beiner Lelire geschildert, Leipsic, 1845. — zlanrent, F., Etudes sur Thistoire de I’huiiiaiiite, 
Paris, 1880. — Laviaae, K. (in collaboration with Alfred Rambaud), Histoire gdndrale du 
lync td^cle k noa jours, Paris, 189.‘1, etc., 8 vols. in progress. — Le Beau, Charles, Histoire du 
Bas-Kmpire depuis Constantin, Paris, 1757-1779, 22 vols. — Lecky, \V. E. H., History of 
European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, London, 1870. — Leoolnte, Charles, 
Annales dccldsiastiques de la France, Paris, 1665-1680, 8 vols. — Lehmann, C. F., Beitrage 
zur alten Geschichte, 1902. — Leighton, II. F., A History of Rome, New’ York, 18H0. — 
Lemonnier, H., Etude historique sur la condition iirivde des Aff ranch is, Paris, 18^7.— 
Lenormant, F., La CTaiide (irece, Paris, 1881-1884, 3 vols.; (a biographical notice of thib 
writer is given in vol. T, p. 588). — Lewis, George Cornewall, An Inquiry into the Credi- 
bility of the Early Homan History, London, 18.’>5, 2 vols. 

Georqe Cornewall Leivia^vk statesman and man of letters, was born in London, April 21, 
1806. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he was called to the bur in 1831. Although almo-it 
constantly engaged in public life, he devub'd much attention to literature, writing numerous 
essays and contributions to reviews, besides publishing several translations from the Ger- 
man. All of his writings are distinguished fur clear, sober, and original thought, lie died 
in April, 1863. In his inquiry into the credibility of early Roman histoxy Lewis subiuits 
early Roman history to the same tents that are applied in detcrminiiij' credibility in judicial 
investigation. ^ In applying tliese tests to Niebuhr’s positions he decides that many of tliem 
are based«ou ifftiMicieiit foundations, and comes to the conclusion that all efforts to clear 
up early Roman history are thrown away since there is no contenqKirary evidence. 

Ldxardikre, Marie Pauline de, Theocie des lols ]X)litiques de la monarch ie fran 9 ai 8 e, 
PazCs, 1844,4 vols. — Liddell, 11. G., A History of Rome fropi the earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire, London, and New York, 1865. 

Hfinry George Liddell waa^xirn at Binche.ster, February 6th, 1 811 . Educated at Oxford, he 
^became a college tutor and in 1846 was made head-master of Westminster School. In 1834, 
"he began, ir collaboration with Robert Scott, the preparation of the Greek-Engluih Lericont 
which was 'his life-work. In 1855 he was appointed dean of Christ Church, Oxford, which 
position he retained until 1891. Liddell’s history is a most valuable work, l)eiug as Mr. 
Adams says of it, ** a storehouse of accurate information.** 

Llebenan, W., Stadteverwaltung im romischen Kaiserseich, Leipsic, 1900. — Lilly, W. 
S., Ancient* Religion and Modern Thought, Londoix, 1884. — Lindner, Theodor, Die sc^^- 
annten Schenkungen Pippins, Karls des Qtoaaea und Ottos I, Stuttgart, 1896. — Ll|wert^ 
Julius, Die Reji^nen der europaischen Kulturvdlker, Berlin, 1881. — Lockluut, J* G., 
Valerius, a Roman Story, Edinburgh, 1821. — Long, G., The Decline of the Roman Re|gib- 
lic, London, 1864-1874, 5 vols. This book covers the period from the destrnotion of Car- 
thage to the death of Julius Csesar. — Lorens, F., Karls des Grossen Privat- und HoflebeS. 
in Von Raumer’s Ilistoxisches Taschenbuch, Leipsic, 1832. 
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Macaulay, T. B., Lays of Ancient Rome, London, 1812. — Maedarmot, T. R., Outline 
of Roman History, Dublin, 1892. — Mackenale, Lord, Studies of the Roman Law, with 
•C’omparetive Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland, edition, etlited by 
John Kirkpatrick, London, 1880. — Maclear, G. F., Apostles of Mediseval Europe, London, 
1808. — Madrlg, J. N., Dio Verfassung uiid Verwaltung des rdmischen Staats, Leipsic, 
1881-^882, 2 vols. — Makaffy, J. P., The Greek World under Roman Sway, Loudon, 1890. 
— Manoo, Philip Henry Stanhope, Life of Belitiariiis, London, 1848. — Monao, J. K. F., 
Geschichto des ostgothi^scheu Reiches in Italien, Breslau, 1824. — Mailonl, G., T Papiri 
Dii^yyj^ici, Rome, 1805 (a collection of dociimcuis, papal bulls, legEd documents of truns- 
actions between Byzantine merehants, officials, clergy etc.).— Marlot, E., Precis des histi- 
tutions politiques de Rome. Paris, 1880. — Marqiiardt, K. J., vols. 8 to of BeekerN 
Handlkich der romischen Aliertumcr, Lei^jsic, 1849-lbOH; second edition of complete work 
(in collaboration with Th. Mommsen), Leipsic, 1881-1 8456, 7 vols.; Romiseho Staatsverw al- 
tung, forming vols. 4 to 0 of Handbuch der romischen Altortumer, I^eipsie, 1872-1878; 

1881- 1885; Privatleben der Rdmer, forming vul. 7 of Haudbueh dt*r roiuiscneii Alterluiner, 
Lei]:)sic, 1870-1882 ; 2nd edition, 1880. — Marraat, A., Flsquisr^s Byzantines. Parh», 1874. 

— Martena, W., Folitische Geschichte des LangobanleureiclK s unter Konig Liutprand, 
Heidelberg, 1S80. — Martin, IL, Histoire de France, Paris. 182^1853; 18.)r»-lh6(), 18 vols. 

— Marz, F., Die Beziehungen der klassischen VdJki^r des Alteitums zii dem keltisch- 
gerinauischen Xorden, Beilage der Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1897, No. 102, 102, — Maacov, 
J. J., Geschichte der Deiitschen bis zum \bgang der ineruvin^ischr n Konigo, Leipsic, 
1720-1737, 2 vols. — Maaom, W. F., The Struggle for Empire. 2^7-202 London, 1894 
(in collaboration with F. G. PJaisiowe) ; Synopsis of Roman History, London, 1891. — 
Maaon, A. J., The Persecution of Diocletian, Cambridge, 1870. — Mayor, J. K. B., Biblio- 
graphic Clue to Latin Litcratorc, London, 1875. — Meitaen, A., Siedelung uud Agrarwesen 
tier Westgertnanen und Ostgernianen, der Kelten, Rumer, Finnen nud Slaven, Berlin, 1895, 

2 vols. — Meltaer, O., Geschichte der Kartha^r, Berlin, 2 volh. — Menzel, W., Geschichte 
der deiitschen Dichtung von der altestrm bis auf die neueste Zeit, Leipsic, 1875, 2nd edition, 

3 volb. ; £ngli.sh translation b> llurrocks, History of Germany from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time, London, l8i8, 3 vols. — Merlvale, Charles, A History of the Romans 
under the Empire, London, 185(1-1802, 7 vols.; The Fall of the Roman Rejxiblic, London, 
1S.)3; A General History of Rome, Loudon, 1875; The Roman Triumvirates, London, lb76. 

Charles Merivale was born March 8th, 1806, and educated at Harrow, Ilaileybury, and 
('ambridge. In 1833 he was elected fcdlow of St. Johns. In addition to gaining distinction 
as a btiident lie w'as prominent in atliletic sports, rowing in the first inter-university boat- 
race ill 1820. He was ordained 111 1823, appointed chajilaiu to the speaker of the House of 
Comnions in 1 803, and in IbOO bf '’ante dean of Ely. He died December 27 th. 1893. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire did much to foster the study of Roman histo^ 
during the empire. Beginning with bulla’s death, it follow's the intellectual and social life 
riC the period, up to the death of !M arcus Aurelius, with a certain degree of completeness, 
although the author does not touch any of the deei>er problems in connection with the 
hi.story of the imi^erial period. 

Meyer, Eduard, Ge.schichte dei Alterthums, Stuttgart, 1 8b 1-1 89.3, 2 \ols. ; Untersu- 
chungen ulw'r die Schlacht im Teutoberger Walde, Beilin, 1893; Dber den Ursprung des 
Tribuuats, in Henries, vol. 30, 1S95. A biographical notice of this autlior apiiears in vol. I, 
1>. 302. The second volume of Meyer’s history, which is the last that has apjieared, liririgs us 
down to the Persian wars,. In keeping with its geneial character it gi^es^ su^ey of the 
whole Occident, including the beginnings of Italian history and the estoblfahment of 
Etruscan power in Italy. But while dealing with Italy as a whole, new light is thiown 
upon the history of Rome in particular, as upon Btruscaii dominion in Latiuin, the character 
of patiician rule, the system of land ownership, etc. The oldest Italic and Etruscan civSisa- 
tioii is also well portrayed. Meyer, K., Sprache und Sprachdeukmalor der J.angobai'den, 
Paderborn, 1877. — Michaud, J. F., L’histoire des croisadeSj-fWs, 1841, 6 vols. ; Eipglish 
translation by W. Robson, London, ld.>2, 3 vols. — Michelet, Jl, Histoire lomaine, Pans,, 
1831, 2 vols.; English translation by W-Hazlitt, History of tl# Roman Republic, London, 
1847. — Middleton, J. II., Ancient Rome in 1888, London, 1888 ; Article on Rome in the 
Encvclopsedia Britannica, Ninth Edition; The Remains of Ancient Rome, Loiido^ 1892, 
2 vols. — MUm an , H. H., History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Al)olition of 
Paganism, London, 1867. — Miapoulet, Y. B., Des institutions politiques des romains, Paris, 

1882- 1883, 2 vols. >- Mommsen, Theodor, Corous inscriptionum neapolitanaruni, Leipsic, 
•1851 f Romische Geschichte, Berlin, 1853-1^3 vols.; 8th edition, 1888, 5 vola; We 

Hechtsfrage zwichen Cosar und dem Senat, Breslau, 1857 ; Die romische Chronologie bis 
auf Casar, Berlin, 1858-1869; Geschichte des romischen Munzwesens, Breslau, 1860; Ver- 
gpi^niss der romischen Provinzen um 297, Berlin, 1862; Romische Forschungen, Berlin, 
1865-1879, 2 vols. ; translated into English by W. P. Dickson, History of Rome to Time 
It Augustus, London, 1868-1876, 4 vols.; Ramisches Staatsreoht, Leipsic, 1871-1888, 3 vols. 
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S I ooUaboration with K. J. Marquardt) ; the second edition of the Handbaoh der romischen 
tertdmer, Leipsic, 1881-1886, 7 vols.; translated into English by W. P. Dickson, The 
Roman Provinoes, London, 1887, 2 vola; History of the Roman Republic (abridged bja 
C. Bryans and F. J. P. Hendrick), London, 1888; Abriss des romischeii Staatsrecht^ Leip- 
sic, 1883. 

Thettdor Momm$eny German historian and epigraphist, was of Danish origin, and was 
born at Garding in bchleswig, November 80th, 1817. Educated at Altona and Kiel, h^spent 
the wars from 1844 to 1847 in archseological exploration in Rome. Appointed in ld48 a 
professor at Leipsic, he lost his position by [nrticipating in the stirring politics of thatg ear. 
In 1852 be became professor at Zurich an^ in 18^ at toe university of Berlin. he 

was made perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. From 1873 to 1882 he 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies of Prussia. He declined an election* to the 
Reichstag in 1881, protesting against the policy of Prince Bismarck, and partioalarly against 
the progress of socialism in the state. This cnticism having rous^ the ire of the prince, 
Mommsen was, in 1882, prosecuted for defamation. The case gained great celebrity. Ac- 
quitted upon toe first trial, the judgment was reversed upon appeal, and upon a' second 
trial, in wnich he defended himself, he was again victorious. 

Professor Moininsen’s w^ork marks an iiuiiortant e[>oo}i in the field of Roman history. His 
histoiy of Rome appeared first in 18r>4, in a series of volumes intended fur a more general 
public, so that only results of his investigatiuii were given. There is a marked departure in 
Mommsen’s style irom the reserve of the classical historians. He by no means regard the 
events he describes in the light of an oulsitler, but takes sides for or agaiost different parties 
and leading characters. He has a special antipathy, for exanqile, against the Etruscans, also 
against Cicero. It is this personal element, {lerhaps, which seems to make tlie whole work 
live. Persons and things are introduced with the utinoHt vividness. The different charac- 
ters, men like Gracchus, Sulla, and Osar seem to be actually living, breathing persons, and no 
mere words on a page. But not alone w as tlie style new — w holly new material was brought 
forward, making a new chapter of Italic history, based on a study of the conntry itself, on 
the monuments of old time, esiteciidly on finds in tombs in Italy. Above everj^ing else 
the different aspects of the national dcVelopuieut — the economic, artistic, and literary — are 
brought together with a master hand. The book at once aroused new interest in classical 
study throughout the country. Also to special departments Mommsen has contributed 
invaluable productions — epi^aphy, numismatics, above all the constitutional law of the 
Romans, all have received the stamp of his genius. 

Montalembert, C. F. de T., Les moines d'Ocoideiil, Paris, 1800-1867, 7 vols. ; English 
translation, The Monks of the West from S. Benedict to S. Bernard, Edinburgh and Ixmdon, 
1860-1870, 7 vols. — Montloolo, G., I Maniiscritti e le font! della Cronica del Diacom^ 
Giovanni, Rome, 1889; Cronache Veneziani Antichissiine, Rome, 1800; Spedizioni di 
Luitprando nell’ Escarto e la Lettera di Gregorio 1U al Doge Grso, in Archivio della Sodeta 
Romana di Storia Patria, 1892. — Monumenta Oermaniss Hiatorioa, Hanover, 1890: in 
progress. 

Accurate texts of all the more unportant historical writem on Germany down to the ^ear 
1500, also laws, archives, and letters within this period. Edited by Pertz from 182fi-]l874, 
during which period 24 volumes were published. Since 1874 it has been continued by 
Wmtz, Wattenbach, Diimmler, and others. 

Mllller, C., Fragmenta Hutoricorum Greccorum, Paris, 1811-1870, 5 vols.; new editioor 
1883. — Mallei^ 1. von, Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissensobaft, NbHlingen,*1885, 
in progrecs, 9 vols. (part 4 to vol. V appeared in 1902). — Muller, D., Geschichte dea 
deutschen Volkes, B^lin, 1900. — Muller, F., GrundrisH der Sprachwilsenschatt, Vienna, 
1876-1888, 3 vols. — Miiller, K. O., Etrasker, Breslau, 1828, 2 vols.; edited by W. Deecke, 
Stuttgart, 1877. — Monk, E., Gewbichte der rdmificheu Litteratur, London, 1858-1861, 
3 vols. — Muratori, L. A., Berum itaUcarum scriptores prascipul ab anno 500 ad annum 
1500, .Milan, 1723-1751, 29 vela 

^ Muratori was bom at Vignola in Modena in 1672. He was educated for the church but 
in toe yeorilTOO was appoimed librarian for the<4|alre of Modena- . Muratori was one of the 
most distinguitoed savants of toe eighteenth centOT. 

Murphy, A., English translation of Taeitue, London, 1798. — Murray, A. S., Twrtr 
cotta Suuophagi, Gredt and Etruscan, Ixmdou, 1898. 

Mapolaoa zn, Histoire de Jules C^sar, Paris, 186.5-1860, 2 vola; English tranelatlonr 
History of Julias Ctesar, London, 1805, 2 rt/lk. 

In this work the author declared that it was written to wove that when Providence 
raues up snoh men as Crnar, Chariemagoe, and Napoleon, it-is to trace out to people the 
path they ought to follow ; in effect it was an mlogy for the Napoleonic ahsolatum. . 

Ma^et, J., Histoire de la menarefaie des wths en Italic, Paris, 181Q.-r37aaaaaBB» 
Welistelluiig des byaantinisohen Reielies, Heidelberg, 1894; Die Grandhetraohaft dA* 
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romisehen Beput>]ik, Stiabsbmgi 1900 — RtoooUnl, Ct, Fa^ti tribunotuiu plebis ab anno 
209 ad annum 7dT, Stndi stonci 1895 — Hlohob, F M , The Maivela ot Home, Loudon, 
1889 Li^lish translation from the Latin of the twelfth centuij gaide>book) — 
Niebuhr, B 6 , BOmisohe Geschichte, Berlin, 1811-1812, 3 vols , new edition, 1871, Fug 
hsh trausUtion by W bimth, L Schmitz, J t Hau, and C. Thiilwall, The History of 
Rome, I,<oiidoD, 1859, 3 vols , Lecinies on the History of Rome from the First Panic \^ar tr 
the death of Constantine, edited by L Schmitr fiom Niebuhr's lectures, London, 1814, 
2 \ols , Vortrage ubei die romische Geschichte, edit d by Isler, Berlin, 1846 1848, 3 lols , 
Voili^ uber alte Geschichte, edited by M Niebuhr, Berlin 1847-1851, 3 \oIs , L iftbsh 
traiMaHoQ by L Schmitz Lcctmes on Ancient Histoi} London 1852, Voitra^r ubcr 
romische Alitrturner, edited bv Isler, Berlin, I65b, contiibutionB to the (fpschuhte der 
St idt^tom, compiled bj But sen, Platuer, and otiiers, btuttgai t, 1 830-1813 3 vols , Gnpua 
Set i]ito) us Histoi ue Byzaiiti i , see Bi zantine History 

heithold tr Ntebuhr was boin at Copenhagen, August 27ih 1778 In his c lU life lit was 
secielary to the minister of tinancc ot Dtiniiiark, and afterwaids tlirector oC the Bank In 
18(1 ) Ik leniovod to Berlin, wheie he was councillor of itaU in 1 5(‘8, and upon iho lounda 
lion oi the { nivcrsity of Berlin in 1810 was named a> piofi ^soi of history 1 lom 1810 to 
IhJl he iLBidcd 111 Home as imbassador of Prussia, prohlin^ b^ nis sojourn in the opportu 
iut> to niikc important researches in Roman histoiv and jhiiologv On his letuiii he 
accepted a jnufessorship at the Iniversitv of Bonn wluie h i i laimd until his death 
J inuaiy 2mi 18 j 1 The cntical nu ht ds of Niebiiht I L.,an t n w n i in the whoh sci net of 
history, or, as Macaulay savs, in tli hibtotj of Luropan mtelli,jtnce ” Ills Roman his 
ton appealed tiisl in ISJ 1 b i in id< up piiinxrilY in m ' * m s delivered at the Cnivei 
sitv ot Berlin dining the wiiit< i ot the same \ear \ iiu ns nus s worked togcthei tc inaki 
Niebuhr 8 <bchiev( ment possibU his broid seholaishi) his vxpirience in political, judicial 
economic, and even mihtary questu iis — his acciuuut it oe with Rome its 1 ind and itn people, 
his knowledge of persona gained throu^rh his trails and diplomatu positions and above all 
Ins rare gift of combination and Ins comprehensive outlook Niebuhr s work stands loi all 
lime as an example of true InstciKil criticism hi object can best be made plain in Ins 
own words must strive to single out fable and falsifn *itiLD and tram oui glance to 

recognise the outilines of tiuth ti ed fium eviiy gloss llu idc ntihcatiou of ftble and the 
itfutalion of deceit ma> lie enoUk,h for the ciitic, he desnes cil\ to expose misleading 
aieounts The histonan needs someth tng positive he must it It ist discover the connection 
of facts with sonio ptobabilit> and discover a more probable naii itiv o in j he c of that which 
18 sacrificed to his convictions " 

Nieae, B, Grundrisa der romisehen Geschichte nebst Quellenkuude, 1890, 2nd edi 
tion, De annalibua Romanis, 2 piogramrae, Mai burg — Nuard, D, Les quatre grands 
historiens laiins, Pans, 1874 — Nitsaoh, K W, Die romische Aimalistik, von itiren ersten 
Aufangen bis zu Valerius Anti is, Berlin, 1673, Die Geschichte der romisehen Republik, 
edited oy Thouret, Berlin, 1884-1685, 2 vols 

Oberhommer, £ , Bericht uber Landes- und Volktkunde — GBlsner, Zur Ghronologie 
der italienischen Eieigmsse, in his Jahrbucher des frankisehen Ki iches unter Konig Pip- 
pin, Leipsic, 1871 — Oman, C W C, The Byzantine Empire (btory of the Nations), 
London, 1892, A History of Furope froin 478-918, London, 1693 — OBanam, A F , La 
Civilisation au V™ si^cle. Pans, 18^6, English traaslation, Historj of Civilisation in the 
Fifth Century, London and Philadelphia, i867, 2 vols 

Pabst, II, Geschichte des Langobardenheiztogtums, in Forschuugen zur deutschen G^ 
schichte, 1882, 2 vols — Fagi, Antoine, Critica histonco chronologica, Geneva, 1089-1706, 
4 vols —Pais, Ettore, Stona di Roma, forming Part II of his Stona dTtaha ^i temm pm 
antichi, Turin, 1864-1899. — Pallmaxm, R, Geschichte der Volkcrwauderung, Beilip, 1863- 
186L2vols ^ u 

S Pallmann^ German geographer, histonan, and publicist, born at Spremb^, Juifi 14w, 
1835 In his \ olkerwanSirung he attemjzbp to prove that the imgratdon of the nations whd 
destroyed the Roman JStipire was mndrleas than has been supposed, and nukes a very 
careful examination of the ancient authontiea 

Fapenoordt, J, Geschichte der Stodt Rom, Pewierboni, 18e7.--P«peiioordt, FeKx, 
Geschichte der Yandalen, F^rboni, 1397 — Parker, J. H , The Archeology of Rome, 
Oxford, 1874-1880, 16 vols — Pauoker, C, De Latinitate fioriptorum Histonss AugMto 
malemata, Dorpat, 1870 — Pelham, H. F., Outlmes of Roman Hls^, Lwdoo, 1^8, 18^ 
1908. —Panin, R , Marche d'Anmbal des Pyrenees au Po, 18^*— Walter C . 
The Franke from their First Appearance in History to the Death of Kmg I^pm, Loodon, 
18W.— PeiBon, E., Essai sur Vadministmtion des provinces romaines sous la rtpubl^, 
Ftans, 1878 — PertB, Georg Heinrich, Monumenta Gernunw Hanoyw, XW- 

4874, 24 Tols.— Peter, Ca^l Ludwig, Geschichte Roms, Halle, 1863, 3 vols., 4th eddiim 
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1681 ; Zur Eritik der Qaellen der idteren rdmisohen Geschicbte, Malle, 1876. — Pet«r, Her- 
mann, Histoiia Gritica ^riptorum Hiatoris Aurastse, Leipsic, 1860; ExdicitationeB Criticn 
in Scriptoies Historin Au^tae, Posen, 1663 ; Die Quellen Flutarchs in den Bic^aphien 
der ROmer, Halle, 1865; Die Geschichtliche Litteratur liber die itaiiBche Kaiaerxeit bis 
XheodosiiiB, 2 vols. — Feyre, R., L'empire romain, Pane, 1894. — Fienron, A., Hiatoire de 
la littdTatnre romaine, Paris, 1867. — Flew, J., Hanna Maximus ala Quelle der Scriptorea 
HiatoriaD Aagastaa, Straaabnrg, 1878. — Foblmann, B., Die Anhange der Socialismui in 
Buropa. — Pollard, A., Historische Zeitschrift, 1^9-1880; Stories from Roman History 
London, 1892. — Potthaet, Au^., Bibliotheca hiaUmoa Medii iEvi, 875-1600 a.d., Ber^ 
1868. — Freseenad, E. de Hiatoire, dea troia premiers aitoles de r%ljaa chidtiennl^pU^ 
1887-1889, 3 vola; Etigliah tranalation by A. Harewood Hohndeu, The Early Years of 
Christianity, London and New York, 1879, 4 vols. — Frdwoat-Parado], L. JLj Esaai, sur 
L’hiatoire universelle, Paris, 1890, 2 vols. 

Qu&cherat, J., Mdlangea d’archdologie et dliistoire, Paris, 1885, 2 toIs. — Qnldde, F., 
Caligula, Leipsic, 1894. 

Rambaod, Alfred Nicolas (in collaboration with Ernest Lariaae), Hiatoire Gdndrale du 
IVme sitole k noa jours, Paris, 1893, 8 toIs. in progress. — Ranke, Leopold Ton, Weitge- 
achichte, Leipsic, 1886-1888, 9 vols. (vols. 7-9 edited by Dove, Wiedemann, and Winter) ; 
2nd edition 1896, 4 vols. — Bawlinaon, George, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, Lon- 
don, 1876. Gives history of the wars between Persia and the empire. (A biographical 
notice of this author is given in vol. I, p. 571.) — Reinhardt, S., l)er Peraerkrieg des Kai- 
sers Julian, Gotha, 1892. — Renan, Joseph Ernest, Histoire des originea de Christianisme, 
Paris. 1887. (A biographical notice ot this writer has been given iu vol. II, p. 235.) — 
Renmont, A. U., Geschichie der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1867-1870, 3 vols. — Reville, J., La 
Religion k Rome sous lea Sdvbres, Paris, 18b6, — Richter, Gustav, Aunalen der deutschen 
Geschichte im Mittelalter, Halle, 1873 — Robinson, W. S., First History of Rome, l^^ndon, 
1890. — Rodoeanachi, E., Les ourix>rations ouvriere^ k Rome depuis la chute de rempire 
romaine, Paris. 1894, 2 vols. — RolUn, Charles, L*histoire romaine, Paris, 1738-1741, 6 vols. 

— Rttelet, E., Robert, Romanische Studien, Untersuchungen zur alten ges^ichtc Romaniens. 
Leipsic, 1871. — Roth, Paul von, Geschichte des Beneficial wesen, Erlangen, 1850. 

Bartorlns, Georg, Versuch uber die Regierung der Ostrogothen wahrend ihrcr Herrschaft 
in Italien, Hamburg, 1811. — Saulcy, F. J., E^sai de classification des bnites mon^taires 
bjzantiues, I’aris, 1836. — Savigny, Friedr. Karl von, Ge.schichte des rbmischen Rechts ini 
Mittelalter, Heidelberg, 1831-1851,7 vols. — Bayous, Pierre Andr^, Les origines et T^pop^o 
paienne de Thistoire oes llougrois, Paris, 1874; Histoire g4ndrale des HongroLs, Paris, 1877, 
2 vols. — Bohfifer, Arnold, Abriss der Quellenkunde der griechischen und rbmischeu 

Geschichte, Leipsic, vol. I, 4th edition, 1889; vol. 11, 2nd edition, 1885 Bchenk, K., in 

Byzantische Zeitschrift, Leipsic, 1890. — BohiUer, Johann lleinrirk Karl Friedrich Het- 
mann, Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit bis aiif Theodosius den Grossen, Gotha^ 1886- 
1888, 2 vols. (in collaboration with M. Voigt), Dio romischen l^taats-, Kriegs- und Pri- 
vataltertumer, in T. Muller's Handbuch der klassischen Altcrtumswissenschaften, MOrdlinften, 
1887. — Bohlegel, K. W. F. von, Lectures on the History of Literature, New York, 1841. 

— Bchlosaer, F. C., Geschichte der bildezsturmenden Kaiser des Ostromischen Beichs, 
Frankfort, 1812; Weltgeschichte fur das deutsche Volk, Ol>erhau8en and l.<eipsic, 1874- 
1875, 19 vc|}s. (A« biographical notice of this writer has been given in vol. IV, page 687.) 
— Bchmidt, Ludwig, Zur Geschichte der Langobarden, Dresden, 1885. — Bohmidt, 0. £•> 
in Srauier's Illnstrierte Weltgeschichte, vol. II, von Alexander Amu Grossen bis zu Beginn 
der Yolkswanderung, 3rd edition. — Bohmita, Leonard, A History of Rome from the ^rli- 
est Times to the Death of Commodus, London, n.d. — Bohmua, M., Quellenkunde der 
Tfimischen Geschichte bis auf Paulus Diaconiu, Giitersloh, 1881. — Bebneidnwtn, M., Die 
antike' Humanitht. — Bohoener, R., Rome, London, 1898. — Botadli, G., Das capitolinische 
Verzeichnin der rdmllchen Triumphe. — Schroder, W., De primordiis Artis Hietorici apud 
Grseoos et Romanos, Jena, 1868. — Bohnbert, Hans von, Die Unterwerfung d||| Alamannen 
unter die Franken, Strassbnrg, 1884. — fitohnokbnrgh, E. S., History of Rom^o the Battle 
of Actium, London, 1894. — fitohwarts, E., Die Bl^chte uber del catilinarische Versohwd- 
ning, Hermes, vol. p. 554. — Bohwegler, Albert, Rfimische Geschichte, Tubingen, 1858- 
1858, 8 vols. 

Albert ScAweffler. German historian and theologian (1819-1857) was greatly inflMuoed 
by the great efaangto which took place in Germaxqr i& the middle of the nineteentn oen- 
ti^ and the bitterness caosed by the disappointment of patriotic hopes, bad as effect on his 
wnring, although this is not so noticeable in Schwegler's resexved style, which addresies 
itself more to scbolara, as in Mommsen's, who speaks to wider circles. Schweiz’s hish^ 
extends only to the Licinian Rogations, and the author did not live even to*we the third 
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volume publishe4. llis object was to lay bare critical investigation in the widest range anti 
he has admirably enoceeded, conducting the reader through the mazes of fable and tradition 
as well as through the conflicting statement of modern writers, with a wonderful security of 
touch. At the same time he weaves together the authenticated results into a comprehensive 
picture of the whole and describes developments with keen political discernment. In one 
important point only does he differ from Niebuhr, refusing to admit that the history of 
anci^t Rome is a product of folk ballsMis, holding rather that it originated in the class of 
aeti(^gic fables which were so richly developed among the ancientB. This work was cast 
into the shade soon after its appearance by Mommsen's brilliant achievements. 

O., Die Schatzungsordnung Dmcletians: Gedichte des Untergangs der un liken 
Welt, Berlin, 1897, 2nd edition. — Satiey, J. S., Homan Imperialism, in his T^tnres and 
Kssays, London, 1870. — Selgnoboa, G., Histoire narrative et descriptive du peajde roniain, 
Paris, *1804. — Sellar, W. Y., The Roman Poets o£ the R^blie. Oxford, IbSl IbHO; The 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, Oxford, 1888, 1802, 1^. — Ser^geant, L , The Franks 
(Stories of Ibe Nations), London, 1888. — Siryffert, O., Lexicon der klassiscbf-u Alterthnms* 
kunde, Leipsie, 1882; Dictionary of Classical ^tiquities, edited by Henry Nettleshin and 
,J. £. Sandys, London, 1901. — Sheppard, J. The Fall of Rome, and tlie Rise of New 
Nationalities, London, 1874. (The author hi exposed to the view-^ of Gibbon, but bases his 
work on original anSioiities.) — BhumwraT« K S., A Day iu Ancient Bome^ Boston, 1885. 

Bime, J., article on temany in the Ninth Edition ol the Encyclopesdia Britaiinica. — 
Smith, R. Bosworib, Carthage and the Carthaginianb, l^ondon. 1879, Rome and Carthage, 
London, 1881. — Smith, W., Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
Jjondon, 1864-1866, 3 vols. ; Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Loudon, lsOO-180/, 
If vols. ; Dictionary of Greek aod Rtiinan Autiqnitios, London, 1S69; A Concise Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Anticpiities, edited by F. Warre C'ovnish,J.ondon. IsOft.-— Bohm,^ R., 
Die altdeutsche Reichsr und (lerichlsverfa.^.ang. Wet, lar. 1H71.— Soltan, \V J., t her 
Kntstehung uud Zusainmenselzung der altromischen Volksversamudungen, ^Berlin, 1880; 
Roiidsche Chronologie, 1889 ; Zuv Osciiiohte der toinischen Annalistik, in Nord und Sud, 
‘jMtli ^odl• (IhOd) ; Liviua* Gesohichts^erk, seine Quellen nnd seine KoiniKisitiCTn, 1877. — 
Stamford, T. \ Das Schlaclitfeld iiii Teutolierger W aide, CaA'iel, 1892. — Stoll, 11. W ., Die 
llelden Roms iu Kneg und Frieden, lueipsic, lh66; Geschichte der Romer bis zuni I^ntei- 

§ aug der Republik, Hanover, lh09, 2 vols. — Stolaenberg-Luttmersen, von. Die Spuren 
er Langobarden vora Nordmeer bis zur Doiiau, Hanover, lhh9. — Stritter, J. G., Memoriae 
pupului'um olim ad Danubiuin, Pontum Euxinuni, Paludem M»otulem. Cauaasum, eto., 
lucoleiitiuni, ex scriptoribus Byzantinis erutae ac digests*, 1771-1779. — Stuckelberg, E. A., 
Die Thronfolge von Augustus bis Konstantin. 



de ia uauie sous radmuustraiion romaine, l ans, low, o , 

Rdclts de I’histoire romaine an cinqui^me siftcle, tableau J 

depuis la fondatioii jusqu’k la flu dil gouveriieinent, Pans, 1860; lroi.s ministres des fils de 
Th^odoso, Rufin, Eutrope, Stilicoii, Paris, 1865. , ^ 

Amedt'c Thierry^g works on the afleient history of Gaul are of the 
The relations of Gaul to Rome and the mutiml influences of civilisation and barbarism 

have perhaps nowhere else been so well described. tpnowia. t RomA et 

Thierry, Augustin, Rdcit des temps M^rovingieii^ Paris. 

I'empire aux deux premiers sifecles de uptre S le Kain de 

baoh, R., Uber die OrtHchkeit der Varuaeohlacht, 

de"® it“ Ml-im fe’^ritjuis: 

Modenl ira-1781, 1.3 vols.;’ English translation, l^jLi88r2’^?58! 

1835.-TroSbpe. Anthony, The £ife of Ciwro, London and N^ York, 188^18M,^ vol^ 

(Trollope defends Cicero against the opirfons of J^^^aeita- 

bomsdoiff, P., QusBstiones du» ad histonam -i Tyrrell, 

tion, Leipaio.— ftoye, C., Codice Diplomatico-Longobardo, Naples, 1852-1855.— ^iT^rou, 

R. y., Cmero in his Letters, London, 1891. 

tnricl, H., Characteristik der alten Historiographic, Berlin, 1838 

. Vaudattbit, Del Senate Romano.. Rome, 

la oonqukto de Constantinople, Pans, 16o7 ; new edition, 1838. 
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Waolmimth^^urt., Einleitung in das Studium der alien Gychichtey*Leipgic, 1805 (an 
almost indispensable work for the bibliogra^y of ancient history)^ — wal^ (^org, 
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